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i'RESENT    SITUATION 


•  F   THE 


United  States  of  America. 


SOUTHERN     STATES. 


'■    «    "I 


HIS  third,  which  is  much  the  hu-gcll:  tiivifion  of  the  United 
States,  comprehends 

MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

NORTH-CAROLINA,  TERRITORY  S.  of  the  OHIO, 

SOUTH-CAROLINA,  and  GEORGIA; 

This  extenUve  divifiou  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennfylvanis 
and  the  Ohio  river  j  on  the  weft  by  .',v  MifIiiTii)pi ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  ;  and  on  the  eft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  Delaware  State.  It  is  interfered  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direftion 
by  the  range  of  Allegany  mountains,  v/hich  give  rife  to  many  noble 
rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft,  or  the  Miflif- 
fippi  on  the  weft.  From  the  fea  toaft,  fixty,  eighty,  and  in  fom  r 
parts  an  hundred  miles  back  towards  the  mountains,  the  country, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  covered,  in  its  natural  ftate,  with  pitch  pines.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  ftagnant  waters,  which  abound  in  this  level  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  are  fickly,  but  in  the  back,  hilly  and  moun- 
tainpus  country,  they  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  America. 
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1  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

This  dirtritft  of  the  Union  contains  about  two  millions  of  inhabit 
tants,  of  whom  about  fix  huiulrcci  and  forty  eight  thoulaiul  nro 
flavcs.  The  influence  of  llavcry  has  produced  a  very  (iirtiitguilhin^^ 
feature  in  the  general  rharat^ler  of  the  inhabitants,  v.hicii,  though 
now  difcerniliie  to  their  diiadvantagc,  has  been  foftcncd  and  melio- 
rated by  the  benign  etfeds  of  the  revolution,  and  the  progrei's  of  li- 
berty and  humanity. 
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M  A  R  Y  I,  A  N  D. 

This  State  was  granted  l)y  a  patent  of  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
June  30,  1632,  to  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,* 
who  had  been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  French  government,  to 
abandon  the  province  of  Avaloii,  in  Newfoundland,  after  having  ex- 
pended twenty-live  tlioufand  i)onnds  in  its  advancement. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  by  charter  veiled  in  the  pro- 
prietary ;  but  it  appears,  that  '.e  either  never  exercifcd  tht.fe  powers 
alone,  or  but  for  a  Ihort  time;  for  we  find,  in  1637,  that  the  free- 
men rejected  a  body  of  laws  drCiWn  up  in  England,  and  tranfmitted 
by  his  lordlhip,  in  order  to  be  palled  for  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  place  of  thefe  they  propoi'cd  forty-two  bills  to  b» 
enabled  into  ]aws,  by  the  confliit  of  tiie  proprietary :  thefe  were, 
however,  never  cnafled,  at  leaft  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  firfi  emigration  to  Maryland  confided  of  two  htmdred  gentle- 
men of  confiderable  fortimeand  i"ank,with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  hoped  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conlcience  under  a  pro- 
prietary of  their  own  profellion.  They  failed  from  England  in  No- 
vember, 1632,  and  landed  in  Maryland  the  beginning  of  1633,  The 
Honourable  I-ccnard  Calvert,  brother  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
tiie  firft  governor,  very  wifely  and  juftly  purcbafed,  by  prefents  of 
various  goods,  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  with  their  free  confent 
Took  poiieinon  of  their  town,  which  he  called  St.  Mary's.  The 
country  was  fettled  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  furniflicd  with  fo  many 
4;onvenieneies,  that  emigrants  i-cpaired  thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
the  colony  foon  became  populous  and  flourilliing. 

In  1638  a  law  was  palled,  conlVituting  the  firft  regular  Houfc  of 
JMTembly,  which  was  to  conliit  of  Inch  reprefentatives,  called  bur- 
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golK '1,  as  fliould  be  dcftccl  puiruaiu  to  writs  ilUicd  by  the  governor. 
ThtTe  buri^i'ireb  polleilijj  «//  /At-  pov:n"i  of  l^'C  pcrj'ons  rh-^lin^  tl>fni  \ 

/.UT  ANY  orHliR  IRKKMEN,  WHO  I'll)  NOT  ASSfc;iT  TO  TH!: 
ri,L.CrION,   MK.HT     IAKK   TIltIR    ftATS   IN    I'M'.SON,       TwcK  C  Ir.ll'- 

vilFcs  or  tVccmpn,  with  the  HtMite!i:int-"ciici';'.l  and  ilcrctarv,  con- 
ilinitcd  the  AlIcMiilily  oi'  Legiilatutc.  'J'his  Ail'cmbly  lat  at  St. 
M.iiy'?. 

Slavery  fcenis  to  h;',\e  jj.ilncd  an  early  cuabliflmicnt  in  Mary- 
land, for  an  a^'t  of  this  Aiicmlily  dvTcribcs  '*  the  [^coplc"  toconlitl 
of  all  Chrirtian  inhabitants,  "  Haves  only  excepted. "  The  perfe- 
riitinp;  laws  which  were  palled  by  the  Virginians,  foon  after  this 
period,  againll  the  Puritans,  made  the  latter  eniip,rate  in  eonliderable 
nuuibers  t(;  Maryland,  that  they  might  enjoy,  \nider  a  Fopilh  i^ro- 
prietary,  tiiat  liluMty  of  eonicience  of  which  they  were  deprived  by 
tlicir  ft!!t)w  Proteiiints. 

In  1642  it  was  enafted,  that  ten  members  of  the  Aflembly,  of 
xvhom  the  rovernor  and  fix  bur^eires  were  to  be  fevcn,  fl\oulJ  be  a 
Houfc  ;  and  if  fickiufs  Ihould  prevent  that  number  from  attending, 
the  members  jMeicnr  ihould  make  a  lionCe. 

In  1644.  one  Ingje  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fljr 
to  Virj'inia  for  aid  and  protection,  and  feized  the  records  and  the 
great  leal ;  the  lall  of  which,  with  mod  of  the  records  of  the  pro- 
vince, Mere  loit  or  deftroyed.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1647, 
when  order  vas  reilored,  the  proceedings  of  the  province  are  in- 
volved in  almoll  impenetrable  oblVurity. 

In  July,  1646,  the  Houl't'  of  Aii'embly,  or  more  properly  the  bur- 
gelTes,  rcqueftLd  that  they  m;  ^Iit  be  leparated  into  two  branches— 
the  bnrgeirts  by  themfelves,  witli  a  negative  upon  bills.  This  waa 
not  granted  by  the  lieutenant-general  at  that  tiiv.e  ;  but  in  1650,  an 
aft  was  pafi'ed  dividing  the  Aiiembly  into  two  Houfes ;  the  governor, 
Secretary,  and  any  one  or  more  of  ihe  council,  formed  the  Upper 
Houfe;  the  delegates  froni  the  Icvcral  hundreds,  who  now  reprefent 
the  freemen,  formed  tlie  l.ower  Ilotife.  At  this  time  there  were  ia 
the  province  but  two  counties,  St.  Mary's  and  the  lilc  of  Kent,  but 
another  (Ann  Arinuhl)  was  added  the  fame  llilion.  This  was  during 
the  adminiftratinn  of  Governor  Stone. 

In  this  year  there  was  alfo  palled  "  an  aft  againft  raifing  money  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  Aflemblv."    Itenafted,  "  That  no  ta.xcsjljall 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 


The  printf  d  wortls  and  early  date  cf  this  Maryland  aiTt  are  worthy  of 
j)articul;ir  notice.  The  ac'tr,  or  the  General  Allunbly  and  governor 
ucrc  of  the  Iciiiie  f(»rce  in  their  own  province  as  aiSta  ot  pailianicnt 
in  England,  ar.d  could  nut  he  repealed  without  the  coneiining  aflent 
of  the  propi  ictaiy  or  lus  dcjuity,  with  the  other  two  cllutes. 

In  1654,  diirino;  Cronivc'il's  \iUirpatioii  in  lingland,  an  afl  wa» 
palTed  rcilrainiag  the  exerriic  of  ihe  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This 
miiA  have  been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  power, 
for  tiie  iiilt  and  principal  inh.'.litantj  were  Catholics.  Indeed  the 
pov/cr  of  C'roaiwcll  v.ai  not  cilablKhed  in  Marjiand  without  force 
and  blooclfhed.  His  fi lends  and  foes  cimc  to  an  open  i  iipiure,  aa 
engagement  cnfued,  Governor  btone  was  taken  prif  ;ner,  and  con- 
demned to  be  Ihot ;  this  Itnttnee,  however,  was  not  executed,  but; 
he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  iNIarch,  i6!;S,  Jofiah  ]''cnd:dl,  Efcp  ;vaj  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  Maryland  by  commillion  from  Oliver  Cromwell ;  he  clif- 
Iblved  tb.e  Upper  lloufe,  and  funendered  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  delej^ates, 

I^pon  the  n.{loration  in  1660,  the  Honourable  Philip  Calvert,  FJq, 
was  appointed  governor;  the  old  form  of  governmLiit  was  revived  ; 
Fendall,  and  one  Gerrard,  a  couin'"cllor,  were  indidled,  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  baiiifljmfnt,  with  the  lol's  of  their  eftates  ;  but, 
upon  petition,  they  were  pardoned. 

In  1689,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Bal- 
tiiiKae  by  liie  giand  caiiventioa  of  England  ;  and  in  1692,  Mr, 
Cop'.y  was  appuintcd  governor  by  comuiillion  from  William  and 
Mary. 

Ill  1692,  the  Proteftant  religion  was  eJiabliJlKclhy  law. 

In  1699,  under  the  adminiihation  of  Governor  }31ackiilon,  it  was 
ci^.ai'-kd,  that  Ann  ipoJis  fliould  be  the  feat  of  government. 

In  1 7 16,  '.he  government  of  this  province  was  rcftored  to  the 
proprietary,  and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  when, 
though  a  minor,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confifcated,  and  the 
government  ainimcd  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  formed 
the  conllitution  now  exifliiig.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Har- 
ford, Efq.  the  natural  fon  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  petitioned 
the  legiflature  of  Marylard  Ibr  his  eftate,  but  his  petition  was  not 
granted.  Mr,  Harford  tftimatcd  his  lyfs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at 
twenty-five  years  purcb.afe,  and  including  arrears,  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thoufaud,  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds,  five 
3  fhillingSj 
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flilllings,  tli)llars  at  7/'6 — niul  tlu' \;.liic  tjf  his  minors  ami  icfLtvul 
lands  at  ilirco  Imnilicd  and  twci'ity-itvcn  thou'aiul,  luiir  hundred 
and  torty-onc  pouiulo  of  the  lamc  n^oney. 

V  I  R  r,  I  y:  I  A. 

We  have  already,  ulmi  trcati'i;^  of  t'.it- dilcovcry  of  Nurth-Ainc- 
rica,  given  a  biiti'  hiilory  of  tlic  (t;:iic!..cnt  of  this  State  to  tiic  year 
lOio,'  when  Lortl  Dehiwaic  airiv(.i!  v, iai  ;iij<plics  jor  the  colony  of 
ftttlcrs,  and  provilions.    His  prtfenix  h;ai  a  \\.\\>\iy  ctVcft  on  the  co- 
lonv,  Older  and  contidi.:)ce  beiny  iV'uo  leltoied  bv  hiin.     Tiie  Hat* 
of  liis  health  ditl  not,  however,  pe'rihit  liini  loiu^  ;o  puri'uc  hii  plans 
of  ini])roveiiieht,  fur  in  the  bcginnin;.;  of  1611  lie  w  is  obh^iJ  ;o  re- 
turn to  Lngland,  leavirg  about  two  hundred  coloinlli,  pohelled  of 
health,  pleiuy  ami  pfiire  with  tiieir  neigljlioias.     After  his  departuro 
tlic  eolony  agaui  declined;  but  his  fiiccclibr,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  ar- 
riving in  May  with  more  emigrants,  cattle  and  proviliun  for  a  year, 
things  were  again  reilored  to  oiiler.     This   fame  year  the  adven- 
turers obtained  a  new  charter,  by  which  t'le  two  fi.rmer  were  con- 
firmed, and  they  had  aliij  granted  to  them  all  the  illands  fitiiated  in 
the  ocean,  within  three  huntlied  le.igucs  of  any  part  of  the  Virginia 
coall.     The  corporation  was  now  C(jnliderably  ne.v-modelled,  and, 
ii)  order  to  promote  the  effedual  fettlement  of  the  plantation,  licence 
was   f.aven  to  open  lotteries  in  any  part  of  England.    The  lotteries 
alone,  which  were  the  fuft  ever  granted  ni  Englan  1,  brought  twenty- 
nine  thoufand  pounds   into   the  co.npany's  treafury.      .At  length, 
being  confidercd  as  a  national  evil,  they  attradted  the  notice  of  jPar- 
liament,  were  prefented   by  the  commons  as  a  grievance,  and  in 
March,  1620,  fufpended  by  an  crdei  of  council. 

In  April,  1613,  Mr.  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was 
married  to  Pocahontat;,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  tamous  In- 
dian chief.  This  conneiSlion,  ivhich  was  very  agieeable  both  to  the 
Engliflr  and  Indian?,  was  the  foundation  ot  a  friendly  and  advan- 
tai-eous  commerce  between  them. 

Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vi- 
fited  England,  where  (lie  w.^s  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpeifl: 
which  (he  had  merited  by  her  important  ferviees  to  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  She  died  the  year  following  at  (iravefend,  in  the  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  her  age,  jult  as  Ihe  was  about  to  embark  for  America. 
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She  hnd  embraced  the  Chriduiii  relir;ion,  and  in  her  life  and  dc'tb 
tvidenced  the  fincerity  of  her  profLlIion.  She  left  a  fon,  viho, 
having  received  his  edvicatiori  in  lingLiud,  went  over  to  ^'ir^inia•, 
where  he  lived  and  ditd  in  aftluence  and  honour,  leaving  brhind  him 
'an  only  daughtci".  Her  delcendunti.  are  a;.ior:^  the  luoit  ic^peftr.blc 
famihes  in  Viri'inb. 

Tomoconio,  a  fenfiblc  Indian,  brother-in-lnu'  to  Pocahontas,  ac- 
comp:uii.d  her  to  England,  and  was  dircflcd  by  Powhatan  to  bri.\r^ 
him  an  ex:ii5t  account  of  the  numbers  :;nd  Itren-nh  of  the  EnsrHni. 
For  this  purpofe,  when  he  rirrived  at  Plymouth,  he  toolr  a  lonfj  flkk, 
intending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  pcrfon  he  lliould  f-e  :  thi5 
he  foon  found  impradicable,  and  threw  away  his  ftick.  On  his  ic- 
tnrn,  being  alked  by  Powhatan,  how  many  people  there  were,  he  ii 
laid  to  have  rephed,  "  Count  the  ftars  in  the  Iky,  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  fea  fliore ;  for  fueh  is  the  number  of  the 
people  of  England." 

In  1612-13,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  difpatched  with  fix  Jarge; 
Ihips,  carrying  three  hundred  coloniib,  one  hundred  cattle  and  ufe- 
ful  fnpplies.  He  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  parties  were  fent  out  froin 
James-town  to  form  diftantfettlements.  He  returned  the  beginning  oi^' 
16 14,  and  the  adminiftration  devolved  once  more  on  SirThomas  Dale, 
to  whom  the  Virginians  owe  the  introdufricn  of  landed  property. 
In  161 5,  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  every  emigrant  and  his 
Leirs,  and  the  fame  quantity  to  every  perfon  imported  by  others. 
Dale  fai'ed  for  England  in  the  beginning  of  16 16,  giving  up  the 
trufl  to  Sir  George  Yeardley,  as  deputy- governor,  and  in  this  year 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  introduced.  Mr.  Argal,  a  new  de- 
puty-governor, was  fent  out,  who  arrived  in  INlay,  1617.  He  pub- 
liflied  a  variety  of  edi6ls,  and  was  guilty  of  thofe  wrongs  and  op- 
prelTions,  that  the  treafurer  and  council  appointed  Yeardley  captain- 
general,  and  empowered  him  to  exar.une  into  :;nd  redrefs  grievances. 
Sir  George  arrived  in  April,  1619,  with  fevcial  initruiRiions  favour- 
able to  freedom,  and  foon  declared  his  intention  of  callinj'a  Gene- 
ml  AHembly,  which  gave  the  greatel^  joy  to  men  \vho  had  been  hi- 
therto fubjeCted  to  the  arbitrary  ord.^rs  of  their  prince,  to  the  inte- 
refled  ordinances  of  an  Engiifli  corporation,  or  to  the  edicts  of 'a 
haughty  governor,  and  who  enjoyed  none  of  thofe  liberties  which 
Engiiflimen  claiir  as  their  birthright. 

In  June,  Yeardley,  purfuant  to  his  inflruftions  from  the  company, 
ifT'.red  writs  for  the  eleclion  of  delegates,   called  burgefTes.     The 
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Colony  had  been  divided  into  fevcu  hundreds  or  diftinft  fcttlcmcnts, 
which  feemed  to  enjoy  fonie  of  the  privileges  of  borougiis  ;  and 
from  this  circmnftance  the  democratic  branch  of  the  Aircml:ily  has 
been  called  to  this  day,  the  Iloufc  of  Burgcfles,  though  coaipoftd  aU 
moll  entirely  of  the  reprefentatives  of  counties.  The  Allcinbly, 
tbrmed  of  the  governor  and  council  cf  liatc,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  treafurer  and  company,  nnd  of  the  burgcircs  chofen  by  the 
jx;ople,  met  together  in  one  apartment,  and  tranfucfcd  aii'airs  like 
the  parliament  of  ScotI;;nd  of  old,  v.-hicli  mode  continued  till  after 
the  reftoration  oi  Charles  II.  Tlius  convened,  and  thus  couipoled, 
the  legillature  *'  debated  all  nv.':ters  thought  expedient  for  the  good 
cf  the  uhole."  The  laws  were  tranfir.itted  to  England  lor  the  ap- 
probation of  the  trealurer  and  company,  without  whole  confirma- 
tion they  v;ere  of  no  validiiy.  The  introduftion  of  an  Aflembly  was 
attended  with  the  hnp[)icil  effei5\:s.  The  emigrants,  for  the  firll  time, 
refolvcd  to  I'ettic  thcmklves,  and  to  perpetuate  the  plantation.  The 
AiTeniUy  thanked  the  company  for  their  favour,  and  begged  them 
*'  to  reduce  in;;()  a  con^penclious  form,  with  his  Majeily's  approba- 
tion, the  lav/3  of  England  proper  for  Virginia,  with  I'uitable  addi- 
tions ;"  giving  as  a  reafon,  "  that  it  was  not  fit  that  his  fubjefts 
iJiould  be  TOverned  by  anv  odier  rules  than  fuch  as  received  their 
influence  from  Iiim."  This  year  the  trealurer  and  council  leccivcd  a 
letter  from  government,  "  conmianding  them  to  fend  a  hundred  dif- 
folute  perfons  (convifts)  to  Virginia."  They  were  accordingly 
tranfported,  "  and  were,  at  that  period,  very  acceptable  to  the  colo- 
nics." The  fubiequent  year,  1620,  mull,  on  account  of  the  intro- 
du(5llon  of  African  Haves  into  the  colonies,  be  iligmatiled  as  a  much 
viler  aera.  The  Hollanders  were  not  then  precluded  by  any  la'.v 
from  trading  with  the  colonies.  A  Dutch  vefl'el  carried  to  Virginia 
a  cargo  of  negroes,  and  the  Virginians,  who  had  themfelves  jull 
emerged  from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  became  chargeable  with  reducing 
their  fellow-n;en  to  the  condition  of  brutes. 

In  July,  the  treafjrcr  and  company  carried  into  execution  a  refo- 
lution  formerly  taken,  for  eftablifliing  a  proper  conllitution  for  the 
colony.  The  oidinance  they  pafled,  declared,  that  there  fliould  be 
two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  cx)uncil  of 
ifiate,  to  be  appointed  and  difplaced  by  the  treafurer  and  company, 
and  which  v.as  to  advife  the  governor  in  governmental  affairs  j  the 
other  was  to  be  denominated  the  General  Aflembly,  and  to  confift 
of  the  governor  and  council,  and  of  two  burgelfes,  to  be  chofea 
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for  the  prcfent,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  evpry  town,  hundred  an  J 
ffttlement  in  the  colony.  The  AUcmbly  was  to  determine  by  th<i 
inajority  of  the  voices  then  preient,  and  to  enad  general  laws 
for  the  colony,  refcrving  to  the  governor  a  negative  voice.  They 
were  to  imitate  the  laws  and  cidloms,  and  judicial  proceedings 
tifed  in  England.  "  No  afts  were  to  be  in  force  till  confirmed  by 
the  General  Court  in  Jlngland  :  on  the  other  hand,  no  order  of  the 
General  Court  was  to  bind  the  colony  till  aircntcd  to  by  the  AfTem- 
bly."  The  company  having  olVered  territory  to  thofe  who  fliould 
either  emigrate  thernfelvcs,  or  engage  to  tranf'port  people  to  the  co- 
lony, found  this  policy  fo  fucccfsful,  that  upwards  of  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  perfons  emigrated  to  Virginia  during  this  and  the  two 
preceding  years. 

This  year,  1622,  was  remarkable  for  a  maflhcre  of  the  colonifts 
by  the  Indians,  which  was  execiitcd  with  the  utmoft  fubtilty,  and 
without  any  regard  to  age  or  fcx.  A  well-concerted  attack  on 
all  the  fettlemcnts,  deftroycd,  in  one  hour  and  almoil  at  the  fam» 
inftant,  three  hundred  and  forty-fcven  perfons,  who  were  defencelefs 
and  incapable  of  making  refiftancc.  The  emigrants,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  orders  they  had  received,  had  never  been  felicitous  to  culti- 
vate the  good-will  of  the  natives,  and  had  neither  alked  permiffion 
when  they  occupied  their  country,  nor  given  a  price  for  their  va- 
luable property,  which  was  violently  taken  away.  The  miferies  of 
famine  were  foon  fupcraddcd  to  the  horrors  of  niaffacre.  Of  eighty 
plantations,  which  v/ere  filling  apace,  only  eight  remained ;  and  of 
the  numbeis  which  had  been  tranlported  thither,  no  more  than  about 
one  thouHmd  eight  hundred  furvived  thofe  manifold  difafters. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  to  King  James  of  the  op- 
prclTions  of  the  trcafurer  and  company,  and  the  before-mentioned 
calamities  being  attributed  to  their  milconduft  or  negleft,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  a  com.miruon  fliould  ifilie  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
Virginia  and  the  Scmer  iflcs,  fi'om  the  cariiefl:  fettlement  of  each. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  comniiluoncrs,  the  king  concluded  on  giving 
a  new  charter,  and  required  of  the  company  the  furrendcr  of  for- 
mer grants,  wliich  being  reiufed,  a  n  rit  of  quo  ivarranfo  iffued  in 
November,  1623,  againft  the  pitcnts  of  the  corporation  :  and  judg- 
ment was  given  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  againft  the  treafm-ef 
and  compaii}.-,  in  Trinity  term,  1624.  Thefe  proceedings  "  were 
fo  conformiible  to  the  general  flraiu  cf  the  arbitrary  adminillration 
of  that  rcij^n,  tl\*t  they  mjdc  little  imprelfion  at  the  time,  though 
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the  Virginia  compnny  was  com[-.oifd  of  pcrfons  of  the  firft  quality, 
wealth  and  conlequiiiri-  in  the  nation."  The  company,  probably, 
Tvould  not  have  c.xcnil^d  lo  tame  mid  fubrniirue  a  ipiiit,  had  they 
not  been  wholly  d  lajinoini'-d  in  thtir  vitionary  piufpcds,  and  met 
xvith  confiderable  loH'cs,  inllcad  ot  accpiiring  eiionnous  profits. 
They  had  obtained  from  individuals,  who  fportcd  in  their  lotteries 
from  the  hope  of  fiiddcn  riches,  twenty-nine  thouiand  pounds ;  but 
the  tranfportation  of  more  than  nine  thoufand  Eiiglifli  jubjci^ts  had 
coft  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  They  ditl  not, 
however,  abandon  the  colony  in  its  diftrefs  wdiile  th^y  continued  a 
corporation.  Timely  fupplies  were  fent  from  England  to  the  Vir- 
ginia fcttlcrs,  which  fo  animated  them,  tiiat  they  earned  on  an  of- 
fenfive  war  againft  the  Indians,  purfued  them  into  their  fiftnclTes, 
and  drove  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thofc  rivers,  where  they 
had  fixed  their  own  plantations. 

As  to  King  Jame?,  he  "  afTuredly  confidered  the  colonies  as  ac- 
quired by  conqueii  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  ho'den  of  his  perfon, 
independent  of  his  crown  or  political  capacity  ;  and  might  be  ruled 
according  to  his  good  will,  by  prerogative:  and  he  endeavou.ed, 
agreeably  to  the  flrange  economy  of  his  reign,  to  convert  them 
into  a  mere  private  eftate,  dcfcendible  to  his  pcrfonal  heiis."* 

The  Virginia  compnny  being  difTolved,  James  took  the  colony  un- 
der his  immediate  dependei:ce,  which  occafioned  much  confufion. 
Upon  his  deatli,  in  1625,  King  Charles,  being  of  the  fame  judgment 
with  his  father  as  to  the  governmunt  of  Virginia^  determined  to  tread 
in  the  fame  fleps.  In  May  he  named  a  new  governor  and  council 
for  Virginia,  and  inverted  them  with  an  authority  fully  Icgiflativc 
.;uid  arbitrary.  They  were  empowered  to  make  and  execute  laws, 
to  impofe  taxes,  and  enforce  payment.  Neither  the  conimittion  nor 
inftru(ft"-)ns  mentioned  cxprefsly,  or  even  ulcd  to  an  Altcmbly^ 
to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to  the  ads  of  tL.  .ovincial  legUIiture, 
as  a  rule  of  government.  They  were  required  to  tranfport  colcnifts 
into  England,  to  be  puniilied  there  for  crimes  committed  in  Virginia. 
This  fyflem  incrcafed  the  colonial  diifatisfadion,  which  continued 
for  years,  till  t!ie  Virginians  received  a  letrer  containing  the  royal 
adur.mce,  that  "  all  their  eftatcs,  trade,  freedom  and  privileges, 
Oiould  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  as  extenfive  a  manner,  as  thi'y  enjoyed 
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them  l^eforc  the  rccaUing  of  the  coiTip;iny's  pntent.*'  On  this  the^ 
\veie  reconciled,  and  began  again  to  exert  thsmfelvcs  in  making  im- 
provement?. * 

Being  left  for  fomc  years  in  a  manner  to  themfelves,  they  increafed 
beyond  expectation.     They  remained  under  the  adminiitration  of 
their  late  governors,  and  other  officers,  who  relpefted  tlieir  privi- 
leges beciufe  ihey  loved  the  colony.     The  governor  whom  Charles 
had  been  anxious  to  appoint,  had  no  opportiiuity  of  exercifing  thofe 
illegal  and  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he  had  been  inverted. 
His  death,  in  1637,  put  an  end  to  his  authority,  and  prevented  the 
colony's  feeling  its  l\ill  extent.    His  Aicecflbr,  John  Harvey,  Efq. 
was  nomitiatcd  in  March,  1629,  and  his  commilTion  and  inftruftions 
were  precilcly  the-  llime  with  thole  of  the  former.     He  departed 
loon  after  Ud'  Virginia.    The  fpirit  of  his  admin illrat ion  was  an 
exadt  counterpart  of  what  had  too  long  prevailed  in  England.     He 
■was  Icvcro  in  his  extortions,  proud  in  his  councils,  unjuft  and  arbi- 
trary in  every  department  of   his  government.      The  Virginians, 
roufed  almuft  to  uiadiiefs  by  oppreffion,  feized  and  fent  him  prifoner 
to  England,   accompanied  with  two   deputies,^    to   reprefent  their 
grievances  and  his  mifconduft.  His  behaviour  was  fo  thought  of,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  a  new  commiffion  which  confirmed  hi-a  former 
power?,  and  he  was  fent  back  to  Virginia- in  April,  1637.     After 
that,  his  government  was  fo  excellivciy  oppreflive  and  cruel,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  colonics  became  at  length  too  loud  to  be  longer 
ncglefted,    and  his  commiffion  was  revoked  in  January,    1638-9'. 
During  his  ten  years  adminiftration,  the  Virginians  were  ruled  ra* 
tlier  as  the  vaffals  of  an  eaftern  defjiot,  than  as  fubje<*ls  entitled  to 
Englifli  liberties;  but  it  is  to  their  credit,  that,  having. tailed  the 
f\veets  of  a  fimple  government,  they  oppofed  with  a  firm  fpirity 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  attempts  of  thofs  who  endeavoured 
to  revi-ve  the  patents,  and  to  reftore  the  corporation. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  waa  appointed  governor  the  beginning  o^ 
1639.  His  inftru(ftions  evidenced  a  prodigious  change  in  colonial 
policy,  which  nnift  be  partly  afcribed  to  the  then  ftate  of  affairs  in 
England.  He  was  direrted  to  fummon  all  the  Uurgcires  of  the  plan- 
tations, whoy  with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  coailitute  the 
Grand  Aflembly,  with  power  to  make  a^s  for  tije  government  of 
Uit  colony,  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  laws  of  England— to  caufc 
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fpeedy  juftice  to  be  \(.!,ri;j:it«ed  to  all,  cccording  to  Eng'-ifli  f<yCml 
— nnd  to  forbid  ;;!1  •..ade  with  foreign  velT^U  e:»ccpt  upon  neceCitf, 
Thus  were  the  ^  iigini^ns  reftorcd  to  that  fyftem  of  freedom  whiclj 
they  had  dciivc  :  froni  the  Viijgini-'  company,  and  which  the  \v:it  of 
^uo  ivarrafjto  h.i  J  involved  in  the  fame  ruii>  \yith  tj^e  corporatioo 
itfelf. 

Civil  di.r  nllons,  however,  took  place,  which  were  embittered  by 
religious  illslerences,  and  inflamed  by  ads  made  to  prohibit  th« 
pre.clur.y  of  the  doiiri^e  qi  the  Puriians.  The  diiGoptemed  parfy 
picfer.iccl  a  petition  to  jhe  Koufe  of  Commons,  m  the  Tiame  of  th? 
Alfcmbiy,  *'  praying  for  the  reftoration  of  tfee  ancient  patents  and 
cor;  oration  government."  Hut  iiie  governor,  council  and  burgeffes, 
no  l'i)oner  heard  of  the  tranfadtion,  than  they  tranfmitted  an  explicit 
idifavowal  of  it.  They  lent  alio  an  addrefs  to  King  Charles,  ac- 
knowledging hio  bounty  and  favour  toward  them,  and  earneftly  dc- 
firing  to  continue  under  his  imrrxdiate  protefllon.  In  1642,  tbcy 
declared  in  the  form  of  an  act,  "  that  they  were  bom  under  mo- 
narchy, and  would  never  lie^^enerate  from  the  condition  of  theij: 
births,  by  being  fubjedt  to  any  other  government."  Nothing  could 
be  mone  acceptable  than  this  ai^,  which  being  prefented  to  the  King 
at  York,  drew  from  him  an  anlwcr,  in  which  he  gave  them  the  fulleft 
affurances,  that  they  fiiould  be  always,  immediately  deppncjent  upon 
the  crown,  and  that  the  form  of  government  lUould  never  b? 
changed. 

They  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  caufe  of  their  fove? 
reign.  But  when  the  Commons  of  England  h;jd  triijmphed  over 
their  European  opponents,  their  attention  was  turned  to  the  plaata* 
tions ;  and  an  ordinance  was  pafled  in  0(5lober,  i6>;o,  w  for  pro* 
hibiting  trade  with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda  and  Antego."  It 
recited,  that  '*  in  Virginia,  and  other  places  in  America,  there  are 
colonies,  which  were  planted  at  the  coft,  and  fettled  by  the  people, 
and  by  the  authority  of  this  nation,  which  ought  to  be  fubordinate 
to,  and  dependent  upon  England — that  they  ever  have  been,  and 
ought  to  be,  fubjeft  to  fuch  laws  and  regulations  as  are,  or  flmll  bs 
made  by  the  Pculian^cnt — that  cjiver§  adts  of  rebellion  have  beea 
committed  by  many  perfons  inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they  have 
fet  up  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  this  commonwealth."  It  ther«« 
fore  declared  them  f  notorious  robbers  (inH  traitors  "    Persons  i.v 
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EQUITY  OF  THEIR  MEASURES,  whatever  might  be  their  fentimcntJ 
when  in  a  lower  ftation,  and  while  aggrieved  by  fiipcriors.  The  or- 
dinance aiithorifcd  the  Council  of  State  to  fend  a  fleet  thither,  and 
tn  grant  commillions  to  proper  perfons  to  enforce  to  obedience  all 
^u(h  as  ftood  j:(4>oled  to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In  conLquence 
hereof  crmmiflioncis  we.  e  appointed,  and,  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
derachcd  to  rjdnce  a'.l  tlieir  enemies  to  fubmiffion.  They  were  to 
life  their  endeavmir?,  hy  p/ant  ng  panlons  and  by  other  peaceful 
arts,  to  indue,  the  oion  (Is  to  o!ey  the  llate  of  England  :  but  it  thefe 
n'.cans  fiiond  jrove  :nLft<:i5linl,  then  they  were  to  employ  every  act 
ot  liolliiify  ,  to  fi\it;  ^hofe  f  .rvants  and  llavcs,  of  mafters  oppofing  the 
governmciu,  that  woul.'.  ferve'as  fol  .iiers  to  fubdue  them  ;  and  to  caufe 
tlie  i\&j  of  I'aiiiamcr.t  to  be  exccured,  and  juftice  to  be  adrainiftered 
in  diL-  nnme  of  the  Con^iionwe.ilth.  Afrer  the  ariival  of  the  com- 
nVuTio.i.rs  with  the  navai  and  military  force,  the  Virginians  retufed 
tolubmii,  till  articles  o;'  furrender  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  which 
it  was  ftij)n!ated,  "The  plantation  ol  Virwinia,  and  ail  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  tlial!  enjoy  lurh  frtedoms  and  privileges  as  belong  to 
the  free  people  of  [''nglaiid.  The  General  Aflembly,  as  formerly, 
fliall  coiuc-ne  and  tranfaft  the  alTaiis  of  the  coLiny.  The  people 
of  Virginia  Ihall  have  a  free  trade,  as  the  people  of  England,  to  all 
plaices,  and  wit!;  aii  nati ons.  Viigini.t  fliall  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
ciilloms,  and  iinp.)fition"  whatfoever  ;  and  none  ihall  be  impofed  on 
them  witlionr  confent  of  the  General  Aflembly  ;  and  neither  forts 
nor  caftles  '1iall  be  ercdcd,  nor  garrifuns  maintained  without  their 
conknt.*" 

This  convention,  entered  into  ^vith  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fup- 
pofcd  had  'ecnrecl  the  ancient  limits  of  their  country  ;  its  free  trade  ; 
its  exempLi.n  frop.i  taxation  out  by  their  own  Afl;,mbly,  and  exclufion 
of  milit  ,ry  force  from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe  points  was 
this  coi.vL  ition  vioated  by  fubfcqnent  kin;^?  anrl  parliaments,  and 
other  iiii  acti'ins  of  their  tonuituti-ni,  equally  '..angerou?,  commit- 
ted. The  Or.'^ral  Alitmbly,  which  was  compofcd  of  the  council 
of  Ibtc 'in  '-iigv-fle?,  fitting  together  and  deciding,  by  plurality  of 
voices,  A  as  l^i.lit  into  two  houtes,  by  which  the  council  obtained  a 
feparatc  negative  on  their  laws.  Appe  iIk  from  ilxir  fiipreme  court, 
which  hal  bt-i-n  fixed  by  law  In  their  '.  iciieial  Affembly,  we  te  arbi- 
trarily removed  to  i.ng.ud,  to  be  there  heard  before  the  king  and 
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council.     InQead  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fa  coaft,  they  were 
^educed,  in   the  fpace  of  thirty  ytars,  to  about  one  hundred  miics. 
Their  trade  with  foreigners  was  totally  fupprelial,  and,  when  cnr- 
ried  to  Great-Britain,  w.-s  tliere  1;  ade-i  wiih  n-npults.     It  is  unnctef- 
fary,  h.)wever,  to  g.caii  up  riie  kwrai  inftances  ut  injury,  as  fcattered 
throuL^h  Air.f;rican  andlintilh  liiltory  ;  and  the  more  efuecially,  as, 
by  ptirinj;  on  to  the  accefli'.n  oi  the  p.efenc  l?ing,  we  ftiall  find  fpc- 
cinv.Mis  of  them  all,  iiggiavated,  muhiplicd,  and  crowded  within  a 
a  linall  coinpufs  of  time,  lo  as  tj  evid.-e  a  fixed  defign  of  confidering 
the  r.ghts  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventiOiial,  or  char- 
tered, as  nuTe  nudities.      1  he  colonies  were  taxed  internally  ;  their 
cficntlal  intereft  facrificed  to  indiMcliials  in  Great-Britain  ;  their  le- 
giflaturt'S  hupendcd;  ctiarters  aiuuillea  ;  trials  by  jur.es  taken  away; 
their  perfons  in'  iCi'.ted  to  tranf|)0!tatiou  acrols  tlie    v:. antic,  and  to 
trial   before    foreign   judicatorieb ;     thpir  fuppiicn:ions    for    redrefs 
thought  beneath  arf-.ver  ;    themillves   piibiilff.U  as  cowards  in  the 
councils  of  their  mother  country  and  coui  is  of  Europe ;  armed  troop*- 
fent  among  them  to  enfoi  cc  fubnillion  to  th^fe  violences  ;  and  a(ftual 
hoftilities  commenced  agiinft  them.  No  a!te>  native  was  prefeiucd  but 
refiftance  or  unconditional  f'.ibmuiion.     RttWiCn  thefe  there  could  be 
no  litfitation.     They  doled  in  t.ic  appeal  lo  aims.     They  declared 
themfelves   Independent  States.     They  confederated  together  in  one 
great  republic  ;  thus  fccnring  to  every  State  the  benefit  of  an  union 
of  their  whole  force.    They  fought — they  conquered — and  obtained 
jn  honourable  and  glorious  peace. 

KENTUCKY. 

Though  the  war  which  took  place  between  England  and  France  ir^ 
the  year  1755,  terminated  fo  glorioully  to  Great-liritain,  and  fecurely 
for  the  then  colonies,  ftill  we  remained  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  the 
fine  country  lying  between  the  high  hills,  which  rife  from  Great 
Sandy  river,  approximate  to  the  Allegany  mountain,  and  extending 
down  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence  with  the  Miflifiippi,  and  back  to 
thofe  ridges  of  mountains  which  traverfe  America  in  a  fouth-weft-by- 
wefl  direftion,  until  they  are  loft  in  the  flit  Luids  of  WelV  f  lorid;. 
However,  certain   men,    called  Long  Hunters,  fiom  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina,  by  penetrating  thcfe  jnountains,  u'liich  r.unify  into 
a  country  two  hundred  miles  over  from  call  to  wefl,  called  thj  wil- 
dernefs,  were  fafcinated  with  the  beauty  and  lu.vuriuncc  of  the  country 
pn  thq  wcflern  fide, 
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A  grr.nt  had  been  fold  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  fome  Bririrti 
commiflioners  at  fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  which  comprehende.  'Ms 
country,  anU  which  afforded  the  Ameiicans  a  pretext  for  a  right  to 
fettle  it ;  but  thofe  Indian  natives  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
grant,  bcc-ame  diflatisficd  with  the  profpe(ft  of  a  fettlcment  which 
might  become  fo  dangerous  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  committed  fome 
malbcics  upon  the  firft  expUrers  of  the  country.    However,  after  the 
exptdition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  and  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  army  of  Colonel  Lewis  and  the  con- 
federated luDes  of  Indians,  they  were  in  fome  meafure  quiet.    The 
AfTembly  of  Virginia  began  now  to  encourage  the  peopling  that 
tliftrift  of  country  called  Kentucky,  from  the  name  of  a  river  which 
runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.    This  encouragement  confifted 
in  offering  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  every  pcrfon  who  engaged 
to  build  a  cabin,  clear  a  piece  of  land,  and  produce  a  crop  of  Indian 
corn.    This  was  called  a  fettlcment  right.     Some  hundred*  of  thefe 
Settlements  were  made  ;    but,  in  the  mean  time,  ^Tr.  Richard  Hen- 
derfon,   of  Norih-Carolira,    a  man  of  cot^fiderable  abili;i;s,   and 
more  enterprise,  had  obtained  a  f;rant  from  theChtrokcetribeof  Indians 
for  this  fame  trad  of  country  ;    and  though  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  for  any  private  citizen  to  make  purchaics  of  I'ue  In- 
dians, ftill  Mr.  ileTulerfon  pafevercd  in  his  intention  of  eflablifliing 
a  colony  of  hij  own.     He  actually  took  pofllflion  of  the  country, 
with  many  of  his  follower?,  where  he  remained  pretty  quiet,  making 
very  little- ir.iprovement,  Virgitiia  being  at  that  time  entirely  occu- 
pied wiih  the  war,  which  liad  commenced  bctvvCLn  Grcat-Brjtain  and 
ihc  confedtiJttd  States.    Moll  of  the  young  men  from  the  back  fettle- 
ments  of  Virginia  and  PcnnJylvania,   who  would  have  migrated  to  this 
country,  having  engaged  in  the  war,  formed  that  body  of  men,  called 
Rifle-men  ;  which  not  only  checked  the  growth  of  the  fettlcment, 
but  fo  dried  up  the  fources  of  emigration,  that  it  was  near  being'  an- 
nihilated by  the  fury  of  the  favages. 

The  !c^;ality  of  Mr.  Hcndcr Con's  c  laim  was  invefligated  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  1781;  and  thonoti,  according  to  exifling  laws, 
there  could  be  no  fort  of  ecjuity  in  it,  he  having  afted  in  contempt 
of  the  State,  the  legiflnture,  to  avoid  feuds  or  difturbances,  for  Mr^ 
ilv-'iiderfon  liad  conliderable  influence,  agreed,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  cxpenfc  and  trouble  he  had  been  at,  that  he  fliould  be  allowed 
z  tiaft  of  country  twelve  miles  fcjuare,  lying  in  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Green  rivers  :  a  trad  of  his  own  chuling. 
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Virginia  gave  a  farther  reward  and  encouragement  at  this  time  to 
the  firft  fettlers,  for  the  perils  they  had  undergone  in  tlie  eftablifli- 
nient  of  their  fettlcmeiit,  of  a  traft  of  one  thoufand  acres,  called  a  pre- 
emption right,  to  be  laidoffadjoiningtothe  fettlementof  four  hundred 
acres,  the  grantee  only  paying  oilice-fces  for  the  fame.  After  this 
period  (i.  e.  J  781)  a  land  otlice  was  opened  by  the  State,  granting 
warrants  for  any  quantity  of  unlocatcd  land,  upon  condition  of  cer- 
tain fnms  of  the  depreciated  continental  currency  being  paid  into  the 
treafury,  at  fo  much  for  one  hundred  acres.  The  great  plenty  and 
little  value  of  this  n^oney  foon  caufed  the  whole  country  to  be 
located,  which  was  one  of  the  material  cauftis  of  its  rapid  populav 
tion. 

It  was  ncccflTary,  in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  that  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  perplexity  and  litigation,  which  the 
vague  manner  in  which  that  buruicfs  was  executed  in  many  inftnncei 
would  neceflarily  produce.  For  this  purpol'e,  three  principal  i'ur- 
▼eyors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  lay,  or  caufc  to  be  laid  oft",  by 
their  deputies,  the  difterent  locations  within  the  limita  of  their  dil- 
tridts :  this  being  done,  and  recorded  in  the  olHcc,  the  original  furvey 
was  fent  to  the  deputy  rcgiller's  office,  there  to  be  recorded ;  from- 
thence  it  was  fent  to  the  principal  regifter'i  otHce  at  Richmond,  the 
feat  of  government,  there  to  remain  twelve  montlis,  in  order  tliat 
any  perfon  having  a  claim,  by  virtue  of  a  prior  'or  '-on,  might  have 
an  opporturrity  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  prevent  a  lurrcptitious  grant 
from  iiruing.  Commi-flioners  were  alfo  fent  to  a..jull  the  claims  of 
fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights ;  by  v.'hich  m^ans  order  .vas  pre- 
served, and  the  government  fettled,  of  a  diftrlcft  of  country  detaciicd 
and  feparated  at  that  time,  nioFe  than  two  hundred  miles  from  any 
other  fettled  country. 

The  years  17S3  and  7784  brought  out  valw  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  America,  particularly  the  latter  year,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  inKentticky  alone,  not  lefs  than  twelve  thoufend  perfons 
became  fettlers ;  feveral  Europeaa's  from  France,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, were  among  the  number.  In  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  greaC 
part  of  the  country  was  furvcyed  and  patented,  and  the  people  in 
the  interior  fettlcmenfs  purfued  their  biifmefs  in  as  much  (^uiet  auil 
fafety  as  they  could  have  done  in  any  pant  of  Europe.  Court-houfi.  j 
were  built  irt  the  different  coimties,  and  roads- were  opened  for  car- 
riages, vvhich  feven  years  befor;:?  had  not  been  feen  in  the  country. 
The  roads  prior  to  that  timebe'r;;^  barely  fufficient  for  ftngle  huriei 
to  travel  on. 
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In  1781?,  the  diftri^  had  grown  fo  confidcrablc  from  the  great  niiiti* 
ber  of  cmij^iaiits  which  had  arrived,  and  that  refpedtability  which  id 
had  acquired,  that  it  produced  a  dil'pofitiofi  in  the  inhabitants  to  be* 
•onic  an  independent  btato,  and  to  be  admitted  as  another  link  in  the 
great  federal  chain.  A  cnnvention  w  :s  immediately  formed  hy 
fending,  deputies  from  tiicdifR-icnt  counties,  who  met  at  Danville,  for 
the  piupofc  of  taVing  thf  matter  into  conhfU-ration  ;  when  it  was  de- 
termined, after  fome  debating,  to  petition  Virginia  for  that  purpof.:. 
However,  this  biifincfs  was  i/rocrallinatcd  ;  for  finding,  though  the)"- 
might  fcpanuo  whenever  they  chofe,  yet  that  it  was  optional  with 
the  Icgiflntiuc  of  Virginia  to  rcjomiuetid  them  to  be  taken  into  the 
federal  PovcrniDcnt,  \vl!!i.!i  tlnv  wtrc  not  likelv  to  do,  and  which  it 
MMs  cfii.iin  Could  not  be  iIokc  wiihrjiit,  they  were  content  to  reraniti 
as  they  were  for  that  tiu'c. 

Tl;c  federal  guxsmni'.iit  in  tiiccourfij  of  the  year  17^^,  undertook 
to  l;iv  off  the  count  rv  v>eil  of  the  Oiiio,  in  fui  h  a  manner  us  wt>ukl 
aiifwer  the  purpole  of  fdlii,^  th;;  land,  and  fetting  the  country  j  but 
owing  to  a  variety  of  caufes,  th-r.r  progrefs  was  very  flow.  However, 
fome  huul  w 'IS  I'lirvcyed  in  17S0  and  '';87,  aiul  in  the  latter  year  a 
fettlemcnt  was  foro'cd  u\  i.n  tp.e  Mtilkingum,  v/hi.'h  may  be  looked 
iipo!i  as  the  commencement  of  AnieriL.m  fetrltments  upon  the  wel- 
tern  fuie  of  the  0!u>).  l;i  /7f!f;and  1789,  fomc  faither  furvcylnjj 
^vas  don.; ;  hut  litlle  iinee  has  b^.n  U'.inLtitcd  in  thofe  parts,  except 
■n'ars  between  the  Indian^  end  fettlcrj. 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH-CAROIJVA. 

We  give  the  hiftoiy  of  the  Ictfleracnt  of  thefe  States  together,  as 
for  a  very  coididerabie  period  they  formed  hut  one  colony.  A  few 
adventurers  civilgrated  from  the  IMalTiiclu'irettr,,  and  iettlcd  round 
Cape  Fear,  about  tiic  time  of  the  rcftoialion.  They  confidcred  mere 
occupancy,  with  a  transfer  from  the  natives,  without  any  grant  from^ 
the  king,  as  a  good  title  to  the  lands  which  they  poUe'lFed.  They 
deemed  thenifelves  entitled  to  tlie  fame  "  i;i\il  privileges"  as  thofe 
of  the  country  whence  they  had  emi!-;!atcd.  For  years  they  experi- 
enced the  complicated  miferi'es  of  want.  Tliey  lolicited  the  aid  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  the  general  court,  with  an  attention  and 
hvmianity  which  did  it  the  greateft  honour,  ordered  an  extenfive  con- 
tribution for  their  relief.  But  the  final  fettlemcnt  of  the  province  was" 
effected  equally  through  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  IT. 
lad  his  ovvu  facility  in  rewarding  thofe,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  in- 
li  debtcdl 
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iV:bte(t,  with  a  lil)craliry  that  rnft  him  little.  The  pretence,  which 
liad  been  uftd  on  foiiiicr  occafions,  of  a  pious  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  tlie  gofpel  among  the  hulians,  was  fuccifsfully  emphn'ccl  to 
procure  a  grant  of  the  injtrenl'e  n-gion  lying  between  the  36"  o^ 
north  latitude,  and  the  livcr  St.  Matl\co  under  the  3r.  March  24, 
1663,  this  toiritory  was  ircdfcd  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
roHna,  and  conferred  on  Lord  Clarviulon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Lord  Cr.wcn,  I.oicl  IV  rk'ey,  Lord  Adilcy,  Sir  George  Carteretj 
Sir  J(  hn  Colleton,  and  Sir  Wil'iam  Herl;!ey,  as  abfolute  lords  pro- 
prietaries for  ever,  laving  il)e  foveicign  allegiance  due  to  the  crown. 
The  charter  Icems  to  have  b^en  coj)ied  from  that  of  Maryland,  fo  ex- 
tenfive  in  its  powers,  and  fo  noble  in  its  privileges.  The  noblemen 
held  their  firft  meeting  in  May  ;  and,  at  the  dclire  of  the  New- 
England  people  ahove-mentiuntd,  publiflied  propofals  to  all  that 
would  plant  in  Carolina.  They  declared,  that  all  perfons  fettling  on 
Charles  river,  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  I'ear,  fliould  have  power  to 
fortity  its  banks,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  the  government  of  the  proprietaries— that  the  emigrants 
might  prefi-nt  to  them  thirteen  perlons,  in  order  that  they  might  ap- 
point a  governor  and  council  of  fix  for  three  years— that  an  aflembly, 
con^pofed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  delegates  of  the  freemen, 
flionld  be  called  as  foon  as  circuniftances  would  allow,  with  power  to 
make  laws,  not  contrary  to  thofc  of  England,  nor  of  any  validity  after 
the  publication  of  the  diflent  of  the  proprietaries — that  every  one 
fliould  enjoy  the  mod  perfed  freedom  in  religion— that  during  five 
years,  every  freeman  fliould  be  allowed  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  fifty  for  every  fervant,  paying  only  an  half-penny  an  acre — and 
that  the  fame  freedom  from  cuftonjs,  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  royal  charter,  fhould  be  allowed  to  every  one. 

The  proprietaries  appointed  Sir  William  Berkley,  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  general  fuperintendent  of  the  altairs  of  the  county  of  Al- 
bemarle, within  the  boundaries  of  which,  a  fmall  plantation,  of  the 
New-Englanders  probably,  had  been  eftabliflied  for  lome  years,  on 
the  north-eaftern  Ihores  of  the  rive:-  Chowan.  Sir  William  Berkley, 
repaired  to  the  county,  confirmed  and  granted  lands  on  the  con- 
ditions before  mentioned,  appointed  Mr.  Drummond,  the  firll  go* 
vcrnor,  and  likewife  other  officers,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia. 

The  aflembly  being  difTatisfied  viith  the  tenures  by  which  they 
held  their  lands,  petitioned  the  proprietaries,  that  the  people  of  Albe- 
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marie  might  hold  their  poflcfnor.s  On  the  fame  terms  on  which  the 
Virginians  enjoyed  theirs,  which  was  granted, 

10^1665,  the  ptopricraries  appointed  John  Yeamans,  a  rcfpcftable 
planter  of  Barbadocs,  commander  in  chief  of  Clarendon  county, 
ftrctching  from  Cape  I'car  to  the  river  St.  Mathco,  and  he  was  at  the 
fime  time  created  a  baronet.  To  fecure  its  piofperity,  the  fame 
powers  were  conferred,  and  the  fame  cunflitntion  eftablilhcd,  as  thofe 
which  had  made  Albemarle  hnppy. 

A  fettlemcnt  was  alfo  projt\^t'd  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Ro- 
main,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Carteret.  Th\is  a  variety  of 
feparate  and  indepetidcnt  colonies,  caeli  of  which  had  its  own  govern- 
ment, its  own  alFcmbly,  its  uwn  cuibms  and  law  s,  were  eftablidicd 
in  Carolina. 

In  June  the  proprietaries  ohtainal  a  fccond  charter,  which  recited 
and  confirmed  the  former.  Thi-y  weie  enabled  to  ninke  laws  for  the 
province!  with  the  content  of  the  freemen  or  their  delegates ;  and 
likewife  to  grant  titles  of  honour  by  the  creation  of  a  nobility.  Ni< 
one  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  refervcd,  except  the  fovereign  ilo* 
ininion. 

Samuel  Stephens,  Efq.  was  appointed  governor  of  Albemarle  in 
Oftober  X667,  and  was  commanded  to  aft  agreeable  to  the  advice  oi 
a  council  of  twelve,  the  one  half  of  which  he  was  to  appoint,  the 
other  was  to  be  choien  by  the  aflcmbly,  'I'hc  AHcmbly  was  to  be 
compofed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  twelve  delegates  chofen 
annually  by  the  freeholders.  Various  regulations  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  property  ;  and  no  taxes  were  to  be  impofed  without  the 
confent  of  the  Allembly.  The  proprietaries  might  mean  no  more, 
than  that  neither  they,  nor  the  governor  and  council,  fliould  impofe 
taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  AlTcmbly ;  but  the  mode  of  expreiTion 
tended  to  confirm  the  people  at  large  in  the  opinion  of  their  beinj; 
exempted  from  all  taxes  which  had  not  the  confent  of  their  own  Al- 
fembly.  The  fettlers  had  their  lands  confirmed,  and  granted  to  be  now 
held  by  the  free  tenure  of  foccage,  expreffing  a  certain  rent  and  inde- 
pendence.  All  men  are  declared  entitled  to  equal  privileges,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  pro» 
prietaries.  ..  v 

It  was  not  till  1669  that  an  Aflembly  conflituted  as  above  men- 
tioned was  convened  ;  when  it  was  enafted,  "  none  fliould  be  fued 
during  five  years  for  any  caufe  of  aftion  arifing  out  of  the  country, 
Jind  none  fliall  accept  a  power  of  attorney,    to  receive  the  debts 
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contraftcd  abroad."  Hence  this  colony  was  long  confidcrtd 
as  the  rct'ugc  of  the  criminal,  end  the  nlyluin  of  the  fugitive 
debtor. 

The  proprietaries  nt  length,  difllitisficd  with  every  fyfteni  which 
tliC)  had  hitherto  (l<  viiVd  tor  the  government  of  their  province,  figned 
in  filly  a  boily  of  fundamental  conlUtutions  comp»'ed  by  the  celebrated 
Locke,  ?{iving  as  a  reafon,  ♦'  That  \vc  may  cflabldh  a  government 
agreeable  to  the  monarchy  of  which  Carolina  is  a  part,  and  may  avoid 
ni.iking  too  numerous  a  democracy.'* 

Uy  this  edirt  a  palatine  was  to  be  cliofcn  from  among  the  pro- 
prietaries for  life ;  who  was  to  a^l  as  prefident  of  the  palatine  court, 
tumpofed  of  the  whole,  which  was  intrufte;!  with  the  execution  of 
the  powers  of  the  charter.  A  body  of  hereditary  nobility  was 
created,  and  denominated  landgraves  and  caciques ;  the  former  were 
to  be  invefted  with  four  baronies,  each  confillitig  of  twelve  thouland 
acres,  the  latter  to  have  two,  containing  one  half  of  that  quantity ; 
and  thcfe  ertatcs  were  to  delccnd  with  the  dignities  infeparable. 
There  were  to  be  as  many  landgraves  as  counties,  and  twice  as  many 
caciques,  but  no  more.  Two  fifths  of  the  counties,  ftyled  fig- 
niories  and  baronies,  were  to  be  pofl'elTed  by  the  nobility;  the 
other  three  fiftht^  called  the  colonies,  were  to  be  left  among  the 
people. 

The  provincial  Icgiflature,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Parliament, 
was  to  be  biennial,  and  to  confift  of  the  proprietaries  or  landgraves, 
or  the  deputy  of  each,  of  the  cacique  nobility  and  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  freeholders  of  every  diftridt,  who  were  to  meet  in 
one  apartment,  and  every  member  to  enjoy  an  equal  vote :  but  no 
bufinefs  was  to  be  propofed  till  it  had  been  debated  in  the  grand 
council,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  prepare  bills  for  parliamentary 
confideration.  The  Grand  Council  was  to  be  compofed  of  the  go- 
vernor, the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  proprietaries  (t/je/e 
leitig  abfait^)  and  was  invefted  with  -  -  executive  of  the  province. 
The  Church  of  £nglaud  was  alone  to  be  allowed  a  public  mainte- 
nance by  Parliament ;  but  every  congregation  might  tax  its  own 
members  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  minifters ;  and  to  every  one  was 
-allowed,  perfeit:  freedom  in  religion.  However  the  moil  dcgiading 
llavery  was  introduced,  by  invefting  in  every  man  the  property  of  his 
negro.* 
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*»  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  5191  Jtc.  1779. 
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Thefe  conftitutions,  confifting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 
«ind  containing  a  great  variety  of  perplexing  regulations,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  fiicred  and  unalterable  rule  of  government  in  Caro- 
lina for  ever  ;  and  yet  they  were  never  altogether  adopted.  The 
parties  engnged  in  this  a£t  of  Icgiflation  fliould  have  relieved,  that 
the  inhabitants  h;id  fettled  on  conditions  which  were  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  abrogate ;  and  that  in  the  forms  of  government 
which  had  been  aftiially  eftabliflied,  the  people  had  acquired  an  in- 
terert  which  could  not  be  taken  away  without  their  confent. 

A  number  of  emigrants  were  fcnt  over  in  January,  1670,  under 
William  Sayle,  Ffq.  appointed  governor  of  that  part  of  the  co;ift 
which  lies  fouth-wcft  of  Cape  Cai  teret,  to  lorm  a  colony  at  I'ort- 
Royal.  They  arrived  fafe  ;  and  as  it  was  found  impraifticableto  con-- 
form  to  the  conftitutions,  it  was  determined  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them 
as  pofiible.  Sayle  dyin^,  Sir  John  Yeamans  had  his  command 
extended  to  and  over  this  colony,  in  Auguft,  1671.  This  year  fe- 
veral  planters  refoi  ted  from  Claremlon  on  the  north,  and  i'ort-Koyal 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  banks  of  Afliley  river,  for  the  convenience  of 
pafture  and  tillage,  and  laid  on  the  iirft  high  land  the  foundation  of 
old  Charlcfton.  The  proprietors  promulgated  temporary  laws,  till 
through  a  futticient  number  of  inhabitants,  government  could  be  ad- 
niinifttred  according  to  the  fundamental  eondirutions.  The  temporary 
laws  were  of  no  long  duration,  being  derided  by  a  people  without 
whofe  confent  they  had  been  eliabliflicd. 

In  May,  1674,  Jofeph  Weft,  Efq.  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
fouthern  colony,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  with  whofe  con- 
duft  the  proprietaries  were  diflatisfied.  But  the  difficulty  of  cftab- 
liftiing  the  colony  was  not  overcome  for  years ;  not  till  people  re- 
paired to  it  at  their  own  cxpenfc,  and  men  of  cftate  ventured  thither 
imder  the  full  perfualion  of  being  fairly  treated.  In  expedation  of 
fuch  treatment,  the  Diflenters  being  haralTed  by  perfecntions  in  Eng- 
land, and  dreading  a  Popifli  fucceflbr,  emigrated  10  Carolina  in  great 
numbers,  and  made  a  conliderable  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
acquired  the  honour  of  introducing  religion  into  the  province,  while 
they  ftrengthened  it  alfo  by  their  perfonal  accedlons.  But  the  pro- 
inifing  appearances  of  the  country  inviting  over  many  of  a  very  dif* 
fcrent  ftamp,  after  a  while difturbances  followed. 

The  planters  being  informed  that  the  Oyiler^Point,  fo  delightfully 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Afliley  and  Cooper,  was  more 
convenient  than  what  wa*  fixed  upon  eight  years  before,  and  the 
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proprietaries  encouraging  their  inclination,  they  began  to  remove, 
and  in  the  year  1680,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prclent  Charles- 
ton, and  built  thirty  houfes.  It  was  inllantly  di.clared  the  port  for 
the  purpofes  of  traffic,  and  the  capital  for  the  adminiftration  of 
envernment.  It  was  long  unhealthy  ;  hut  the  adjacent  country  being 
ri  V  cleared  and  cnltivated,  it  is  allowed  to  enj  y  the  mort  falubrious 
air  of  Caro'ina. 

Though  the  province  had  been  formed  into  manors  and  baronies, 
it  was  not  till  1682  that  it  was  divided  into  three  vounties.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  Governor  Weil:  held  a  Parliament,  and  after- 
ward immediately  refigned  his  adminiftration  to  Mr.  Jofe])h  Moreton. 
Thence  commenced  a  reiterated  change  of  governors.  Kyrle,  VVefV, 
Quarry,  and  Moreton,  were  fucceflively  appointed.  There  wasafimilar 
change  of  every  public  officer.  Thefe  changes  produced  turbulency 
and  faiSlion,  and  the  fcenc3  of  anarchy  produced  by  thefe  meafures 
were  not  changed,  nor  the  condition  of  the  colony  mended,  by  the 
arrival  ofGov,ernor  Seth  Sothel,  in  1683,  who  was  fent  in  hope  of 
quieting  the  difordcrs  by  his  authority,  as  he  had  purchafjd  Lord 
Clarendon's  fliare  of  the  province.  He  was  guilty  of  fuch  bribery, 
extortion,  injuftice,  rapacity,  breach  of  tiuft,  and  difobedience  of 
orders,  for  five  years,  that  the  inhabitants,  driven  almort  to  defpair, 
fcized  him  with  a  view  offending  him  to  England  to  anfvver  to  their 
complaints  ;  but  upon  his  intreaties,  and  offering  to  fubmit  their 
inutual  accuiations  to  the  next  Ailembly,  they  accepted  his  propofal. 
The  Aflembiy  gave  judgment  againit  him  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
particulars,  and  compelled  him  to  abjure  the  country  for  twelve 
nionths,  and  the  government  for  ever. 

Charlefton  having  been  made  the  provincial  port,  the  firfl:  coUedor 
was  eltabhflied  there  in  16S5.  The  governor  and  council  were  at 
the  fame  time  ordered,  "  Not  to  fail  to  fliow  their  forwardnefs  in 
affifting  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  tranfported  to  other  co- 
lonies, and  in  feizing  fliips  that  prefumed  to  trade  contrary  to  the 
ads  of  navigation."  Little  regard  was  paid  to  orders  fo  contrary  to 
the  views  of  every  one.  An  illicit  trade  was  not  oidy  pradtifed,  but 
juftified  under  a  clauie  of  the  patent,  which  the  people  conlidercd 
pf  fuperior  force  to  the  law.  Though  the  royal  grant  of  16&5 
was  pafTed  fubfequent  to  the  ad  of  navigation,  tlie  prcfent  exemp- 
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The  principle  of  the  Carolinians,  and  (he  doctrine  fo  fafliionablc  ac 
the  court  of  James,  were  therefore  exaftly  the  fame. 

James  Colleton,  Kfq.  a  proprietary,  was  appointed  governor  in 
Auguft,  i68b.  The  next  year  he  called  an  Aflembly,  in  which  he  and 
his  party  took  upon  them  to  pafs  fuch  laws  as  loft  him  the  aft'edtions  of 
the  people.  During  the  ferments  that  followed,  Seth  Sothel,  whom 
we  have  ieen  baniflied  from  Albemarle,  fuddenly  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton. Countenanced  by  a  powerful  party,  and  prefuming  on  his 
powers  as  a  proprietary,  he  feized  the  reins  of  government  in  1690, 
notvvithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  governor  and  council.  .A  ge- 
neral return  of  members  was  procured,  who  readily  fanclioned  by 
their  votes  whatever  was  dictated  by  thofe  that  had  thus  acquired 
power.  Colleton,  whofe  conduft  had  been  far  from  blamelefs,  was 
inftantly  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  dil'abled  from 
holding  any  office,  and  baniflied.  Others  were  fined,  imprifoned, 
and  expelled  the  province.  The  proprietaries  appointed  a  new  go- 
vernor, and  in  the  year,  1692,  upon  the  rcquifition  of  the  Caro- 
linians, abrogated  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  of  laws,  the  fundamental 
conftitutions,  which,  far  from  having  anfwered  their  end,  introduced 
only  diiTatisfaAion  and  diforders,  that  were  rot  cured  till  the  final 
diflblution  of  the  proprietary  government.*  The  operation  and  fate 
of  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  may  convince  us  of  this  truth,  that  a  perfon 
**  may  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs  ;  and  yet  after  all,  when  called  upon 
to  produce  a  plan  of  legiflation,  he  may  aftonifli  the  world  with  a 
fignal  abfiirdity."f 

Governor  Archdale  arrived  at  Carolina  in  Auguft,  1695  :  he  ma- 
nrged  with  great  prudence,  and  Tucceeded  fo  well  that  the  Aflembly 
voted  him  an  addrefs  of  thanks.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Jofeph  Blake, 
J!fq.  whofe  fentiments  were  fo  liberal,  that  though  a  Diflenter,  he 
prevailed  with  the  Aflembly  to  fettle  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  upon  the  Epifcopal  minifter  at  Charlefton,  for  ever,  and 
likewife  to  furnifli  him  with  a  good  houfe^  a  glebe,  and  two  fervants. 
A  very  different  fpirit  wrought  in  tlie  Earl  of  Bath,  when  he  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  power  of  palatine,  and  became  eldeft  proprietary, in  1 701 : 
being  a  zealot  for  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  ambitious  of  ef- 
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*   Ciialni'^is' Poliriml  Annr.ls,  under  the  I.rau  of  Cn-olina.  ■       ..  -■     - 

I  EK'fc-.Kr  of  ihs  Amej'^  ir»  ('oniiitirvion;.  of  Go\"ernmcnt,  by  John  Adams,  Efq. 
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tablifliing  its  worfliip,  and  excluding  non-epifcopalians  from  a  fliare 
in  the  government  of  Carolina  ;  a  fimilar  principle  wns  at  that  time 
too  prevalent  in  Englind.     His  views  were  ficondcd  l:y  the  pliabi- 
lity of  Governor  IMoor,  who  was  after  a  while  fiicceccled  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Johnfon.     Then  the  Alfembly  being  convened,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  more  effedual  prelcrvation  of  the  government,  by 
rgquiring  all  perfons  chofen  members  of  the  Aflcmbly,  to  conform  to 
religious  woifliip,  and  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  this  aft,  all 
Diflenters  were  difqualified  from  fitting  in  the  Affembly,  though  le- 
gally eleiSled,   and  the  candidate  who  had  the  greateft  number  of 
voices,  after  the  difqualified  Difienter,  was  to  be  admitted.     The 
palling  of  this  act  was   nnconftitutional  and  opprelTive.     Another 
bill  was  paflTed  for  eftablifliing  religious  worflup  in  the  province,  ac« 
cording  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  alfo  for  the  erecting  of 
churches,  the  maintenance  of  minifters,  and  the  building  of  conve- 
nient parfonages.      Both  thefe  afts  were  afterward  figned  and  fettled 
by  John  Lord  Granville,  then  palatine,    for  himfelf  and  the  other 
proprietors.    In  confequence  of  the  laft  a<5f,  many  oppreffions  were 
committed  by  the  government  againft  the  Diflenters,  who  laboured 
under  thefe  and  other  grievances,  t'.U  the  matter  at  length  was  brought 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who,  having  fully  wci_:^hed  the  fame, 
addrefied  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  Carolinians,  and  the  laws  com- 
plained of  in  1706  were  declared  null  and  void. 

About  the  year  1710,  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  circumftances  of  great  indigence  by  a  calamitous 
war,  took  up  their  refidence  in  this  State.  The  proiirietnrs  of  Ca- 
rolina knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands  depended  on  the  fi:icngth 
of  their  fettlements,  determined  to  give  every  poflible  encourage- 
ment to  fuch  emigrants.  Ships  were  accordingly  provided  fjr  their 
tranfportation,  and  inftruAions  given  to  Governor  Tyntc,  to  allow 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  of 
q\jit  rents  for  the  firH:  ten  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  terni, 
to  pay  one  penny  per  acre  annual  rent,  for  ever,  according  to  the 
ufagcs  and  cuftoms  of  the  province.  Upon  their  arrival  Governor 
Tynte  granted  them  a  tracf  of  land  in  North-Carolina,  fince  called 
Albemarle  ap.u  Eatli  prccinfts,  where  they  fettled,  and  flattered 
themfclves  with  having  found  in  the  hideous  wiidernef?,  a  happy  re- 
treat from  the  dcfolntions  of  a  war  which  then  raged  in  Europe, 
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In  the  year  1712,  a  dangerous  coiifpirary  was  formed  I)y  the  Cotec 
and  Tulcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  tliis  infant 
colony.  The  foundation  for  this  confpjracy  is  not  kno>vn  ;  pro- 
bably they  were  oflendcd  at  the  incroachmcnts  upon  their  hunting 
ground.  They  managed  their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and 
profound  ferrety.  They  furroundtd  their  principal  town  with  a 
bread  work  to  fecure  their  families.  Here  the  warriors  convened  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred.  From  this  place  of  rendezvous  they 
fent  out  fmall  parries,  by  different  roads,  who  entered  the  fetllement 
Under  the  malk  of  friendfliip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon  all  of 
them  had  agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  o])crations  the  fame  night. 
When  the  night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  tlie  planters,  de- 
manding provifioiis  ;  and  pretending  to  be  oftended,  fell  to  mur- 
dering men,  women,  and  children,  without  mercy  or  diftinc^ion 
One  hundred  and  thirty-fevcn  fcttlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swif? 
baron,  and  almi)ft  all  the  j)oor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the 
country,  were  flaugluered  the  firft  night.  Such  was  the  fecrecy  and 
difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this  expedition,  that  none  knew  what 
had  befallen  his  neighbour  until  the  barbarians  had  reached  his  own 
door.  Soiiie  few,  however,  efcaped,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  mi- 
litia aflembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night,  until  the 
iiews  of  the  fad  difafter  had  reached  the  province  of  South-Carolina. 
Governor  Craven  loft  no  time  in  lending  a  force  to  their  relief.  The 
Aflembly  voted  four  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fervlce  of  the  war.  A 
body  of  fix  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barn- 
nell,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Indians  of  different  tribes, 
with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedition  through 
a  hideous  wilderneis  to  their  afTiftance.  In  their  firft  encounter  with 
ihe  Indians  they  kiikd  three  hundred  and  took  one  hundred  pri- 
foners.  After  this  defeat,  the  Tufcororas  retreated  to  their  fortified 
town,  which  was  fliortly  after  furrendered  to  Colonel  Barnwell.  In 
this  expedition  it  was  computed  that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas 
v.ere  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  foon 
after  abandoned  their  country,  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with 
whom  they  have  ever  fince  remained.  After  this,  the  inf\nt  colony 
remained  in  peace,  and  continued  to  fiourifli  till  about  the  year  172c, 
when  feven  of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  confideration,  veiled 
their  property  and  juril'diAion  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  was  di- 
vided into  two  feparate  provinces,  by  the  name  of  North  and  South- 
Carolina,     and   their    prefent   limits    eftabliftied   by  an  order   of 
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George  II.  FrDin  this  period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  ti.:;  hiftory 
of  North-Carolina  is  uiipiibHflied,  and  of  courfe,  in  a  great  mealure» 
tinknown,  except  to  thole  who  have  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  the 
province.  Some  of  the  nioft  important  events  that  have  fince  taken 
place,  have,  however,  been  ah-eady  mentioned  in  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  United  States. 

South-Carolina,  from  the  period  of  its  becoming  a*  fcparate  co- 
lony, began  to  flourifli.  It  wa^  protected  by  a  government-,  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Engiifli  conflitution.  Under  the  foftering  care 
of  the  Mother  Country,  its  growth  was  aftonilhingly  rapid.  Between 
the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more  than 
doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wifli  for  a  change  in  their  pohtical 
conflitution,  till  the  memorable  ftamp  aft  pafl'ed  in  1765. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  as  we  have  feen,  various  attempts  were 
made  by  Great-Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  without  their  confent ; 
thefe  attempts  were  invariably  oppofed.  The  Congreis,  who  met  nt 
Philadelphia,  tmanimoufly  approsxd  the  oppofition,  and  on  the  19th 
of  April  war  commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence  this  State  was  a 
;rcat  fufferer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  war.  It  feels  and 
iamenls  the  iofs  of  many  reipedablc  citizen?,  who  fell  in  the  glorious 
llruggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been  emerging 
from  that  melancholy  confufion  and  poverty,  in  which  it  was  gene- 
rally involved  by  the  devaftations  of  a  relentlefs  enemy.  The  in- 
liabitants  are  faft  mxultiplying  by  emigrations  from  other  States ;  the 
.agricultural  interefts  of  the  State  are  reviving  ;  commerce  is  flourilli- 
ing  ;  economy  is  becoming  more  fafliionable  ;  and  fcicnce  begins  to 
fpread  her  falutary  influences  amongft  the  citizens.  And  under  the 
operation  of  the  prefent  government,  this  State,  from  her  natural, 
commercial  and  agricultural  advantages,  and  the  abilities  of  her 
leading  characters,  promifes  to  become  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
I'nion.* 


TERRITORY 


OF 


THE   OHIO. 

The  eaflern  parts  of  this  diftrift  were  explored  by  Colonels  Wood, 
Patton,  Buchanan,  Captain  Charles  Campbell  and  Dr.  T.  Walker, 
each  of  whom  were  concerned  in  large  grants  of  lands  from  the  go- 

•  Sec  Ranifr.y's  Hiftory  of  die  Revolution  in  South-Carolina,  and  the  Hiftory  of 
C.toliiia  and  Georgia,  anonymous,  fuppofcj  to  be  Ly  Hewett. 

Vol,  III.  E  rernment. 
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vcrnment,  as  early  as  bctueen  the  years  of  1740  and  1750.  In  i7^.-(, 
at  the  comincncement  of  the  French  war,  not  more  than  lifty  families 
had  fettled  here,  who  were  either  dcllroyed  or  driven  otf  by  the 
Indians  before  the  clofe  of  the  following  year.  It  remained  unin- 
habited till  1765,  when  the  iettlement  of  it  re-commenced  ;  and,  in 
J  773,  fuch  was  the  vaft  acccfHon  of  emigrants,  that  the  country,  as  far 
tt'cil  as  the  long  idand  of  lloldein,  an  extent  of  moic  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  eafl:  to  weft,  was  weli 
peopled. 

Ill  1774J  a  war  broke  out  with  the  northern  Indians  over  the  Ohio, 
which  ill'ued  in  their  fuing  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
CMfy  terms. 

The  year  1776  was  fignalifcd  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  theChe» 
rokees,  contrived  by  the  Britilh  fupcrintendant,  Mr.  Steiyart.  Thtlr 
intention  was  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kanhawa,  be- 
caufe  this  brave  people  had  icici'^tecl,  with  a  noble  fnmnefs  and  in- 
dignation, the  propofal^  of  H<iury  Steuart  and  Alexander  Canierfon 
for  joining  the  Britifli  ftandurd,  ;ind  were  almoft  unanimous  in  their 
refolution  to  fupport  the  mcaliires  of  Congrefs.  This  invafion  ter- 
minated in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Indians. 

In  17S0,  the  Tories  of  the  weftern  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  emboldened  by  the  rcduftion  of  Charlefton  by  the  Britiih, 
embodied  in  armed  parties,  and  pi  ocecded  towards  the  lead  minej 
on  the  Kanb,av,-a,  to  take  pofLilion  of  fomc  lead  ftores  at  that  place, 
but  were  defeated  in  their  attem])t  by  the  vigilance  of  Colonel  A, 
Campbell  and  Colonel  Chockott. 

Various  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  year, 
bt}t  the  moft  interefting  and  brilliant  was  the  battle  of  King's  moun- 
tiiin,  which  was  fought  and  won  by  about  nine  hundred  mountain- 
eers, as  the  'veteran  fons  of  this  dirtrift  weie  called,  commanded 
by  the  brave  General  William  Campbell,  againil  a  party  of  the 
Britiih  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Fergufon.  Upwards  of  ons 
thouland  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  ;  among  the  former  was  Colonel  Fergufon,  an  officer  of 
diflinguifhed  merit.*  In  aroufing  the  inhabitants,  ifiuing  orders, 
collefting  the  force?,  and  in  arranging  and  animating  the  meji,  ac 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  previous  fr»  fhis  fuccefsful  expedition,  much 

*  Se«  Ramfay's  Revol.  South  Carolina,  vgl.  ii.  pagu  181. 
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NT-ns  done  by  the  ac't;virv  and  dccifion  of  Colonel  Arthur  Camj^bell, 

the  fenior  ollicrr  0.   ihc  dillru't,  to  whom  much  praife  is  due. 

^5       Soon  aftci'  this,  to  dcfe;;t  a  meditated  invalion  of  the  Cherokee 

Indian^',  which  was  dilcovered  by  \'\ncy  Ward,  an  Indian  woman, 

:k  ciMcdy  from  this  cijcunnlance,  the  weltcni  Pocahonta^  Colonel  A. 

J.'  Campbell,  wirh  fovea   hundred  mountaineers,  well  mourned,  pcne- 

i  trate.l  far  into  the  Chernkce  country,  inirothircd  the  new  and  fuc- 

.  oeisiul   mode  of  fighting  Indians  ^n  horle'oack,  accompliOied  his  de- 

'  fjgns,  and  rttnrned  in  |anuary,   lyjjj. 

.'  In  the  Celebrated  battle  at  Guildford,  ]M;u'ch  i  c;,  1781,  the  moun- 
♦■'l  t'linecrs,  under  General  VV.  Campbell,  wlu)  on  tliat  ilay  commanded 
I  nith  preat  r.nplaufe  the  left  wii'.;{  of  the  armv,  behaved  with  their 
I  ua;al  gallantry.  This  njarly  clofed  the  active  part  which  the  moun- 
,|  t;:in  men  took  in  the  American  war. 

I     In  1782,  the  legillature  of  North-Carolina  appointed  rommiflion- 

,|crs  to  explore  the  weftern  part  of  the  State,  by  which  is  meant  the 

1,'ands  included  in  Davidfon  county,  tliofc  betweeii  the  fouth  boun- 

'idary  of  this  county,  and  thofe   between  the   rivers  Milfdlippi  and 

f  Tenneflee,  and  their  orders  were  to  report  to  the  fucceeding  legilla- 

t.'jro,  which  part  was  beft  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty  promifed  to 

the  ofHcci's  and  foldiers  of  the  continental  line  of  that  State  ;  and 

^,thev  accordingly  did  explore  the  before-defcrib„'d  tra6l  of  country, 

Ja^nd  reported  to  the  legidaturc  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  178  ;.  A  few 

^families  had  fettled  in  this  country  in  the  year  i^So,  under  the  jniid- 

jance  of  Colonel  fames  Kobertfon,  on  Cumbeilami  river,  and  called 

ithe  place  Naflvville,  in  honour  of  Hrigadier-general  Francis  Nafli, 

'!'i|\vho  fell  at  Gennan  town  in  the  year  1777  ;  but  their  numbers  were 

rivial  until  the  year  1783,  after  tl,e  peace  had  taken  nlace,  and  after 

n  a'vT:  had  pafled,  direiSting  the  military  or  bounty  warrants  of  the 

fliccrs  and  foidiers  t     be  located  in  this  county.     Thef«  circum- 

ances  induced   many   oflicers  and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately 

ither,  to  fecurc  and  fettle  their  lands ;  and  fuch  as  did  not  chufe 

go,  fold  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go  :  in  confequence  of 

lis,  many  people  from  ulmoft  every  State  in  the  Union  l-)ecame  pur- 

hafers  of  thefc  military  warrants,  and  are  fince  become  refideuts  of 

is  county;  and  many  valuable  and  opulent  families  have  removed 

it  from  the  Natches.     Colonel  Robertfon,    when  he  fettled  at 

:iflivillc,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  dillant,  to  the  welf- 

ard,  from  any  other  fetilement  in  his  own  btatf,  and  was  equally 

M-»?       W^aiit  from  the  then  fettled  pnrts  of   Kentucky.      Hence  it  will 

Ji  i  readily 
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leiulily  be  (iippokJ,  that  hiiiiklf  and  party  wire  in  danger  ever/ 
hour  of  beiii^  cur  off  by  the  Indians,  againlt  whom  his  principal  fe- 
turity  was,  that  he  was  as  far  diftant  from  them  as  from  the  white 
people  ;  and  (lender  as  this  fecurity  may  appear,  his  party  never  iuf- 
t.iincd  from  them  any  damage,  bur  what  was  done  by  parties  of  hun- 
ters, who  happened  to  lind  out  liia  fettlement. 

Ill  17S5,  in  conformity  to  the  rcfolves  of  Congrefs  of  April  23, 
1784,  the  inhabitants  of  this  didrict  eflnyed  to  form  themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  *'  State  of  Frankland;"  but, 
differing  among  thcmlelves  as  to  the  form  of  government,  and  about 
other  mutters,  in  the  inV.e  of  which  fome  blood  was  filed,  andHiein^, 
oppofed  by  fome  leading  charaflcrs  in  the  eaflern  parts,  the  ichemr 
was  given  up,  and  the  inhabitants  remained  in  {general  peaceable 
imtil  1790,  V.  hen  Congrefs  eflablilhed  their  prefent  government.  Since 
this  period,  fome  late  incurfions  of  the  Indiaiu  excepted,  the  inha^ 
bitants  have  been  peaceable  and  profperous. 

GEORGIA. 

The  fettlement  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Ab.- 
tamaha  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodation 
of  ])oor  people  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  farther  fe- 
curity of  Carolina.     Private  compalTion  and  public  fpirit  confpi red  1 
to  promote  the  benevolent  defign.     Humane  and  opulent  men  fug- 
gefted  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a  number  of  indigent  families  to  this  j 
pait  of  America,  free  of  expenfe.     For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to 
the  King,  George  the  Second,  and  obtained  from  him  letters  patent,  j 
bearing  date  June  c),   1733,  for  legally  carrying  into  execution  what! 
They   had   generoully  projected.      They  called  the   new   province "% 
Georgia,    in  hoDour  of  the  lii'/g,   who  encouraged  the  plan.    A 
corporation,  corfirting  of  twenty-one  perfons,  was  conftituted  by  the    .1 
name  of  the  truftees  tor  fettlingandedr.blifliingthecolony  of  Georgia, 
which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah.     The 
truilees  having  firft  let  an  example  themfelves,  by  largely  contri- 
buting to  the  Icheme,  undertook  alio  to  folicit  benefaftions  from  I 
oth..s,    and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clothing,   arming,  pur- 
cnafmg  utenfils  for  cultivation,  and  tranfporting  fuch  poor  people 
ab  fiiould  confent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.     They  did  not 
confine  their  charitable  views  to  the  fubje£ls  of  Britain  alone,  but 
widely  opened  a  door  for  the  indigent  and  opprelTed  Proteftants  ot 
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other  nation?.     To  prevent  a  milapplieatioii  of  the  money,  it  was 
dcpoiited  ui  the  Hank  of  Enj/laiul. 

About  the  midtllc  of  July,  17^2,  the  truftecs  for  Georgia  held 
their  firtt  meeting,  and  ehoic  Lord  Peicival  prefident  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  ordeied  a  common  feal  to  made.  In  November  fol- 
lowing, one  hundred  and  iixtcen  fcttlers  embarked  for  Geoigii,  to 


thi 
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be  conveyed  thith-er  Iree  ot  expcnle,  turnmied  wjth  every 
rcquilite  for  building  and  for  cultivatinrj  the  foil.  James  Oglc- 
tliorpe,  one  of  the  truftecs,  and  an  aCHve  promoter  of  the  fculement, 
embarked  as  the  head  and  du'cctor  of  tiieft;  fcttlcri.  They  arrived 
at  Cliar'icflon  early  in  the  next  year,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  from  tlie  governor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accom- 
panied by  X'.'illiam  Bull,  Ihortly  after  his  arrival  vKited  Georgia,  and 
after  reconnoitring  the  country,  m'.rkcd  the  fpot on  v/hich  Sa\ aiinah 
now  (lands,  as  the  fitteil  to  begin  a  letiiement.  Here  they  accor- 
dingly began  and  built  a  fmrdl  fort,  and  a  number  of  i'mall  huts  for 
their  defence  and  acxommodation.  Such  of  the  fettlers  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms  were  embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms, 
und  ammunition.  A  treaty  of  fiiendlliip  was  concluded  between  the 
fettlers  and  their  neighbours,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  every 
thing  uore  the  afped  of  peace  and  future  proi'perity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftces  of  Georgia  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  plan  of  fettlement,  and  eftablifliing  fuch  public  regula- 
tions as  they  judged  molt  proper  for  anlvvering  the  great  end  of 
the  corporation.  In  the  general  plan  they  conlidered  each  inhabi- 
tant both  as  a  planter  and  as  a  foldier,  who  nnift  be  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition  for  defence,  as  well  as  with  tools  and  utenlils 
for  cultivation.  As  the  ftrength  of  the  province  was  the  objcifk  in 
view,  they  agreed  to  eftablifli  fuch  tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it,  as 
they  judged  moil  favourable  for  military  eftabliilimcnt.  Each  trafc 
of  land  -granted  was  confidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  pof- 
felTorwas  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field,  when  called  upon  for 
the  public  defence,  To  j)revent  large  trac'fs  from  falling,  in  procefs 
of  time,  to  one  perfon,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail  male, 
in  preference  to  tail  general.  On  the  termination  of  the  eftatc  in 
tail  male,  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  tr.-fl: ;  and  fuch  lands  thus 
reverting  were  to  be  granted  again  to  fuch  perfons,  as  the  common 
council  of  the  trufl  fliould  judge  molt  advantageous  fur  the  colony ; 
only  the  truilees  in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay  fpecial  regard  to  the 
daughters  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  made  improvements  on  their  lots, 
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cfpecinlly  whtn  not  already  provide!  for  by  rViarri.iqe.  The  u- Ives  ' 
t){  liuli  p^rions  as  l!>vilrl  furvivc  ihem,  were  to  br,  during  their 
lives,  entitled  to  the  nv.nfjon  hoiiU',  and  one  linlf  of  the  lands  im- 
proved by  tiK'ir  hulbaads.  Ni)  ni.iii  was  to  be  [)erniittcd  to  depart 
tlie  proviiu'c  without  liLeucc.  if  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  the 
tnillec3  wore  not  cultivated,  cL-arod  and  fenr.d  lotind  about  with  a 
worm  fence,  or  pnKs  fix  Icet  high,  within  ei^;htO( n  years  from  the 
<1  'te  of  the  i,rant,  fiich  part  was  to  revert  to  tiie  trull,  and  the  grant 
vith  relptft  to  it  to  be  void.  All  lorfeitures  for  non-refidcnres,  high 
trerjlori' ,  ttloiues,  &cc.  were  to  the  triiftecs,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
the  colony.  'J  Hii  rsic  or  Niir.Rous  to  ek  absolutely  ruo- 
MiBiiLi;,  n>:i'  alfi)  riiii  imtortatiov  of  RUM.  None  of  the  co- 
lonill  i  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  fuch  as 
ihnn'v.,  o'otain  a  fpccil  licence  for  that  j)\irj)ofe. 

T  ^.le  were  f>)me  of  tlie  fundamental  regulations  ellablinied  by  the 
trull'. e"^.  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  (ould  fcarcely 
have  framed  a  i^item  f  rules,  worle  ^c'apttd  to  the  circumilanccs 
and  iltiation  of  the  j.oor  lettiers,  and  of  mere  pernicious  confequenco 
to  th  ■  proiperity  of  the  province.  \et,  although  the  tmftecj  were 
greatly  in.ftai^en  with  rel'peiif  to  the  plan  of  fettlement,  it  mull  be 
aeknowied  ie.l  their  views  were  generous.  As  the  people  fen t  out 
by  them  utrj  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  were  to  be  provided 
^•ith  neceliaries  at  their  public  ftore,  they  received  thei;  lauds  upoa 
cc^miition  of  cultivation,  pe.'foiial  refidence,  and  defence. 

vSilk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to  be  raifed,  they 
judged  negroes  were  not  requifite  for  thefe  purpofes.  As  the  co-^ 
tony  was  dcfigned  to  Ije  a  barrier  to  South-Carolina  againll  the 
Spanilli  fettlement  at  Auguftine,  they  imagined  that  negroes  would 
rather  weaken  than  llrengthen  it,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonics  would 
run  in  debt,  and  ruin  themfelves  by  purchafmg  them.  Rum  was 
judged  pernicious  to  health,  and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlement. 
A  free  trade  with  the  Indians  was  a  thing  that  might  have  had  a  ten- 
<fcncy  to  have  involved  th.e  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the 
jio.verful  favages,  and  have  expofed  them  to  danger  and  deftruftion. 
J>uch  were,  probably,  the  motives  which  induced  the  truftecs  to  im» 
pcfe  fuch  ii)()!ifli  and  ridiculous  reflriftions  on  their  colony.  For  by 
l^ranting  their  fmall  ellates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  fettlers  from 
Gt^vrg'a,  who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  ob- 
tained in  Ameiica  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on  much  better  terms. 
By  the  prohibition  of  negroe?,  an  aft  wiiich  we  niufc,  however,  have 
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jM-aifcd  if  it  had  originated  in  prin-  pl«s  of  hw  nnity,  thty  cii- 
•icrcd  it  iiuprattticabU*,  in  i'lich  a  elm  '  to  muk.  ny  imj.  Inn  >« 
the  thick  fuiclls,  !■  utopcans  being  utterly  unqunhfit'd  foi  -  hc..vy 
t.ilk.  Uy  their  dilch:irjjiii};  a  trade  with  the  W'tft-lndies,  iht  it-pHvcJ 
the  culonilii  of  an  excellent  and  convenient  maikct  for  ih«.»>  Iwnbcr, 
ot  which  tlicy  had  ahiindancc  on  their  lands.  T'lo  trulU-cs,  iik-j: 
other  dilhnt  Icgillators,  were  liable  to  many  errors  and  niillakc'?  ; 
ond,  however  j^ood  their  dtlign,  their  rules  wtre  f>i'nd  inipro;>cr 
and  impracticable.  The  Cirulmians  pliunly  iKrccivcd  that  tiie/ 
uould  prove  infuinKnintablc  obftades  to  the  proi^rels  and  prolpciitj 
of  the  colony,  and  therefore,  from  motives  of  pity,  bejfan  to  invita 
the  poor  Georgians  to  come  (Acr  Savannah  river  and  fectle  in  C'nro- 
lina,  bcintj  convinced  that  they  could  never  fuccetd  under  fuch  im- 
politic and  opprellive  reibi^tions. 

Beiides  the  large  lums  of  n.oncy  which  the  trullecs  had  expended 
for  the  I'ettlement  of  Geoi'r.i-i,  the  Parlinmcnt  had  alfo  gianted,  di>- 
ring  the  two  lall  years,  thirty-fix  th^'Uu.ntl  pounds  towards  canyi;i;»; 
into  execution  the  purpofe  of  the  corporation.     Ivit  after  tht  rc- 
])rci"entation  aiid  memorial  from  the  Icj^illaturc  of  Carolina  readied 
i^iritain,  the  nation  conlklcred  Georgia  to  be  of  the  utmnA  impor- 
tance to  the  Brinlh  lettlemcnts  in  America,  and  began  to  make  llili 
more  vigtjrous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy  population.     The  firll  embarka- 
tions of  poor  people  from  England,  being  coUefted  from  tcnvns  and 
cities,  were  found  equally  as  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad 
as  they  had  been  at  home.     An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inurei 
to  rural  labour  and  fatigue,  they  were  perluade;.!,  would  be  much 
better  adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  defence,      lo  find  men  pof- 
felled  of  thcle  qualifications,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  (jermany  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  numbei  of 
Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  mfant  province.     When  they 
publilhcd  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an  hundred  and  thirty  High- 
landers immediately  accepted  them,  and  v.  ere  traniportcd  to  Georgia. 
A  townlhip  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  w;is  confidered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifli  and  Spanldi  territories,  was  allotted  for 
the  Highlanders,  in  which  dangerous  fituation  they  fettled,  and  built 
a  town,  M'ti'.jU  they  called  New-Invernefs.     About  tlie  fame  time 
an  hundred  and  ieventy  Germans  embarked  v.itli  Jam.es  Oglethorpe, 
and  were  fixed  in  another  qu;-rter ;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
y.,ars,  Georgia  received  above  four  hundred  Britifli  fubjedts,  and 
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aliout  art  hundred  and  fcvcnty  t'oici^iicrs.  Artci\t;irth  ftvcial  ad- 
venturers, both  from  Scotland  rrnd  (itnuany,  lollowci,!  tlicii  loutitry- 
men,  and  added  farther  (hcn/nli  to  tiu-  jduviiice,  and  ti.c  triillL-es 
flattered  thcmfclvts  with  tlic  hope  ol"  i'ooii  letuiiJ  it  in  a  prc/niiliiig 
condition. 

Their  hojKs,  liowever,  were  vain  :  tlitir  injudicious  rcgnhtions 
and  reftrictions,  the  wari  in  which  they  wcie  involved  wiih  tiie 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  tVe([Ucnt  inliineetions  among  thcni- 
felvcs,  thiew  the  colony  into  a  ftate  of  coufniio;!  and  wrerthtdncls } 
their  opi)rtnc;d  lituation  was  repielented  to  the  uuilecs  by  repeated 
conipKiints ;  till  at  length,  Hiiding  that  the  jjrovince  laiijj^uilhcd  under 
ihiir  eare,  and  weary  with  the  eomplaiiits  ot"  the  people,  they,  in 
the  year  1752,  fiirrendcied  thcii'  charter  to  the  Kin'^^,  and  it  was 
jnr.de  a  royal  ;j;overnnieiit.  In  eonltquence  ol  whieii,  his  Majeity 
appointed  John  Ktynolds,  an  officer  ot"  the  navy,  governor  ot  tliu 
province,  :\v.(.\  a  legillature,  fnuilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  govern-* 
nients  in  America,  was  tifabliflied  in  It.  (ireat  had  been  the  expenfc 
which  the  Mother  Country  h;id  already  incurred,  bcfules  private 
IjenefaiTionf,  for  fupportiiuf  this  colony  ;  and  fniall  had  been  the 
returns  }et  made  by  it.  The  veftiges  >F  cultivation  were  fearccly 
perceptil)le  in  the  foreflr.,  and  in  England  all  connncrce  with  it  was 
neglected  and  defjMfed.  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  exports  of 
Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  llerling.  Though 
the  people  now  poireHed  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  yet  feveral  years  elapfed  before  the 
value  of  the  lands  in  (Georgia  was  known,  and  that  fpirit  of  induflry 
broke  out  in  ir,  v,  hicii  afterwards  diffuled  its  happy  inliuence  over 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded 
an  orphan  houfe  aeideniy  in  (Georgia,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Savannah.  For  the  fuppoit  of  tliis,  he  folleaed  la;ge  fums  of  mo- 
ney from  all  dcnominntions  of  Chriftians,  '•')th  in  ^-ngland  and 
America.  A  part  of  thii  nioi^ey  vva,:.  expended  in  ercding  proper 
buildings  to  accommoii.ite  the  Ihideuts,  and  a  part  in  lupporting 
them.  In  1768  it  was  propcfed,  that  the  orplian  houfe  fliould  bs 
erected  huo  a  college  j  whereupon  Mr.  Whitctield  applied  to  the 
Crown  for  a  charter,  but,  in  confequonce  of  fome  difpute,  the  affair 
of  a  charter  was  giv  1  up,  an;i  Mr.  Whitehe'.d  made  his  ailignmcnt 
Vf  the  orphan  houfe,  /..  />  ^y.',  to  the  lute Countel';;  of  Huntingdon.  Mr. 
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\VIiitclicUl  tlicil  at  Ncwimry  port,  iti  Ntw-I'"n};l.ind,  September  30, 
1770,  in  the  fifty-dxtli  yc.ir  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  tlie 
I'iclbyt(.ri:in  church  in  thit  place 

Soon  alter  his  death,  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inflitution  itl 
Ctnrjjia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piercy  \vn»  appointed  prelldent  oi'  the  col- 
Itgf.  Mr.  I'iercy  accordin^;ly  went  over  to  execute  his  ofticc,  but, 
iintortunately,  «»n  the  3otli  of  May,  1775,  the  orphan  houle  building 
cau;^ht  lire,  and  '"as  entirely  confunicd,  except  t!ie  two  wings,  which 
arc  Hill  rcmainin;;.  The  American  war  loon  alter  e.inie  on,  and  put 
every  thin;',  into  conlullon,  and  the  lunds  have  ever  iinee  lain  in  an 
unpr.xhii^tivc  Ihite.  It  in  pf()bal)lc,  that  the  collet^e  eftate  may  here- 
attcr  be  fo  incorporated  with  tlic  iniiverlity  ot  (icoi'^ia,  as  to  lublcrve 
the  ori';iiial  and  piotis  purp-jlcsof  its  fonmicr. 

From  the  time  Creorgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  176;,,  Iho  ftrugjjlcd  uniler  many  dilHculties, 
ariling  from  the  want  of  credit  from  tViends,  and  the  frecpient  mo-, 
lellations  of  enemies.  The  good  etVeds  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly 
felt  in  thw-  province  of  Georgia.  From  thij'  time  it  began  to  flouridi, 
under  the  fatherly  care  of  C/ovcrnor  Wright. 

During  the  late  war  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Britifli  troops, 
anfi  the  inhabitants  v.ere  obliged  to  fiee  into  the  neighbouring  States 
for  fafcty.  The  fntferings  and  lofTcs  of  its  citizens  were  as  great, 
in  proportion  to  their  luuDbrrs  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  States. 
Since  the  peace  the  progrels  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been 
rapid  :  its  jfrowth  ui  improvement  and  population  has,  however, 
been  checked  by  the  holHIe  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which 
.  have  been  frecpient,  and  very  diitreffing  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.* 

Having  thus  briefly  fl<etched  the  hiftory  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
States  comprehended  in  this  divifion,  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular defcription  of  them, 

*  For  a  nu.ic  minurc  lurturic.il  actoimt  of  tliii  Sute,  fee  Hewitt's  Hiilory  <A  Sjuth- 
rurolina  and  Gcoigia. 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNTiARIES, 
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HIS  State  is  (iniated  between  -^y'^  !;6'  and  39°  44'  north  latitiicT^^ 
and  o**  and  4°  30'  well  longiruJc,  t'ronx  Philadelphia — its  length  is' 
about  one  huiKlred  and  ll';ry-foiir  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Pennfyl" 
vania;  on  the  eaft  by  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  and  on  the  Ibuth-eaft 
and  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  occnn  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean 
over  the  peninl'ula  (dividing  it  from  Accomack  county  in  Virginia) 
fo  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack  river ;  thence  \ip  the  Potomack  to  ka 
Iburce;  thence  by  a  north  line  till  it  interfeifts  the  fouthcrn  boundary 
of  Pennfylvania,  in  latitude  39''  43'  iS"  ;  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  ' 
the  fouth,  fouth-v.eft  and  well ;  it  contains  about  fourteen  thaufand 
Iquare  miles,  of  which  from  one-fixth  to  one-fourth  is  water. 

AIR    AND    C  L  I IM  A  T  E. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  in  general  mild  and  agreeable,  fuftcd 
to  agricultural  produAions,  nnd  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees :  the 
air  in  the  interior  of  the  couiitry  is  falubrious,  and  favourable  to  the 
inhabitants,  who,  in  the  hilly  parij,  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of 
the  Union  ;  but  in  the  ilat  lands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marftiea- 
and  flagnant  waters,  as  in  the  otlicr  Southern  States,  they  are  fub- 
jetft  to  intermittents  and  other  complaints  common  to  fwamny  fitua- 
tions. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  &c. 

Eafl:  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  which  flretches  acrofs  the 
weftern  part  of  this  State,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  theSouthe!:: 
States,  is  generally  level  and  fnie  of  Hones;,  and  appears  to  !„  vr 
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been  made  much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil  mull  be  fuiii- 
l:;r,  and  the  nalurrd  growth  not  reniaikably  different. 

Th.e  gronnd  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  moft  of  the  counties  oti 
tlie  callc-rr.  fliore,  and  confequeatly  covered  in  many  places  with 
ll  'gnant  water,  except  where  it  is  interfered  by  numerous  creeks. 
Here  alfo  are  large  tracts  of  marH),  which,  dining  the  day,  load  the 
ntmufphere  with  vapour,  that  again  falls  in  dew  in  the  clofe  of  the 
fummer  and  fall  fcafons. 

Chciapeak  bay  divides  this  State  into  the  eafrern  and  weftern  di- 
vifions.  Tills  b;n,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  United  States,  ha« 
been  already  defcribcd.*  It  afibrds  many  good  ilflieries,  and  is  re- 
m  -kable  f  r  the  excellence  of  its  crabs,  and  alio  for  a  particular 
fpecies  ot  wild  duck,  called  canvas  back.  Iiva  commercial  view, 
this  bny  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the  State  ;  it.  receives  a  numbef 
of  larye  rivers.  From  the  eallern  dvove  in  Maryland,  among  other 
fmaller  ones,  it  receives  the  Pocomokc,  Nantikoke,  Choptank,  Chef- 
ter  and  Elk  rivers ;  from  the  north,  the  rapid  Sufquehannah ;  and 
from  the  weft,  the  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent  and  Potomack,  half 
of  which  is  in  INIaryland,  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufque* 
hannah  and  Potomack,  thefe  arc  fmall  rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  witle  at  the  ferry,  juft  before  it  empties 
into  the  baion  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands ;  its  fource  is  in  York 
county,  in  1  ennfylvania  ;  its  courfe  is  fouthwardly  till  it  reaches  Elk- 
ridge  laiuling,  about  eight  iiiles  weitward  of  Baltimore ;  it  thea 
turns  eaftward,  in  a  broad  bay-like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it 
leaves  on  the  north,  and  palfes  into  the  Chefapeak. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell** 
Point,  is  hardly  piftol  ihot-  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be  eafily  de- 
fended againft  naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fliort,  inconfiderable  river,  pafling  by  Annapolis, 
which  it  leaves  to  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into  the 
Chefapeak. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco  j  it  rifes  in  Ann-Arun- 
del  county,  and  runs  fouth-eaftwardly,  and  then  ea(t  into  the  bay, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  fmall  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Wighcoconiico,  Eaftern 
Branch,  Monocafy  and  Conegocheague,  which  empty  into  the  Poto- 
niP.ck  from  the  Maryland  fide. 


*  Page  195,  Vol.  I. 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  foil  of  the  trond  land  in  IMarvIand  h  of  fuch  n  nature  and 
quality  as  to  produce  fiom  twelve  to  fixteen  buflicls  of  uhc.it,  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty  buflicls  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  bnflieh 
of  wheat,  and  fifteen  biifliels  of  corn  ])cr  acre,  may  be  the  annual 
average  crops  in  the  Stare  at  hvci^C' 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  flaple  commodities.  Tobacco  is  gene- 
rally  cultivated  in  fcts,  by  negvoes,  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
feed  is  fown  in  beds  of  line  mould,  and  tranfjlanted  the  begin- 
ning of  May  J  the  plants  are  fct  at  the  dillance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  arc  hilled  and  kept  continually  free  of 
weeds :  when  as  many  leaves  have  fliot  out  as  the  foil  will  nourilli  to 
advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken  off,  which  prevents  its 
growing  higher  :  it  is  carefully  kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  fuckers, 
which  put  out  bc'ween  the  leaves,  are  taken  off  at  proper  times, 
till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfe6tion,  which  is  in  Au!;ult :  when  the 
leaves  turn  of  a  brownifli  colour,  and  begin  to  be  f])otted,  the  plant 
is  cut  down  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having  fweated  in  heaps  one 
night.  When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  which  is  always 
in  moift  weather,  the  leaves  are  dripped  from  the  (Lilk,  and  tied  ir. 
bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation  in  hogftieads,  containing  eight 
or  nine  hundred  pounds.  No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed 
to  be  merchantable.  An  induftrious  {erion  may  manage  fix  thou- 
fand  plants  of  tobacco,  which  yield  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  four 
acres  of  Indian  corn. 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax  are  raifed.  As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the  month  of 
Oftober,  no  lefs  than  fixty  waggons  loaded  with  fiax  feed  came  down 
to  Baltimore  from  the  back  country. 

Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the  ge- 
nuine ivl>!te  wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's  and  Talbot 
countief,  on  the  eallern  fliore,  and  which  degenerates  in  other  places, 
and  the  bright  ilie^s  foot  tobacco,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on 
the  Patuxent,  on  the  welfcrn  fliore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  tiuibcr  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  which 
is  of  a  ftraigtu  grain,  and  eafily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation. 
The  black  walnut  is  in  deir.and  for  cabinet,  tables  and  other  furni- 
ture.    The  npples  of  this  State  are  larr^e,  but  mealy;  the  peaches 
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plenty  anJ  i?;ood  :  from  thefe  the  inluibitants  diftil  cyder  and  peach 

brandy. 

In  Worccftcr  county  a  fpccies  of  grape  vine,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
has  been  difcovered,  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Indian  river.  Tlie  bark  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  very  fmootb,  and  the  wood  of  a  firin  texture.  They 
ileli<7ht  in  a  high  fandy  foil,  but  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  Cyprus 
fwanips.  The  leaf  is  very  unr.-h  like  that  of  the  Eng'.ifli  grape  vine, 
fuch  as  is  prop;igated  in  the  gardens  near  Philadelphia  for  ta!)ie  ule. 

The  grape  is  much  larger  than  the  Englifli,  of  an  oval  ihape, 
and,  when  (juitc  riju;,  is  black,  adorned  with  a  number  of  pale  red 
I'pccks,  which,  on  handling,  rub  oft'.  The  pulp  is  a  little  like  the 
fox  grape,  but  in  talte  juorc  delicious.  Thefe  grapes  are  ripe  ia 
October,  and  yield  an  incredible  quantity  of  juice,  which,  with  pro- 
per inanagemen' ,   would  no  doubt  make  a  valuable  wine. 

Mr.  Jon., >  employed  a  perfon  to  gather  about  three  buHiels  and 
one  peck  of  them  when  ripe,  and  immediately  had  them  prefled  ; 
which,  t-^  his  furprife,  yielded  twelve  gallons  of  pure  juice,  though 
a  good  quantity  mufl  have  been  lott.  in  the  prefling. 

In  about  twelve  hours  after  putt'ng  the  juice  in  a  keg  it  began  to 
ferment,  and  he  fuftered  it  to  go  on  till  it  got  to  be  fo  violent,  that 
it  might  be  heard  all  over  a  large  room.  It  continued  in  that  Ilate 
for  three  days.  He  then  checked  it,  feai'ing  it  might  turn  acid, 
though,  he  fays,  he  was  afterwards  convinced,  that  if  he  had  dif- 
fered it  to  ferment  as  long  again,  it  would  have  feparated  the  vinous 
parts  I'rom  the  flefliy,  and  given  greater  finenefs  to  the  liquor. 

After  this  it  was  racked  oft",  and  before  cold  weather  buried  in  the 
garden,  the  top  about  fix  inches  under  ground  ;  where  having  con- 
tinued till  the  fummer  following,  he  could  not  difcover  that  it  had 
in  the  leaft  altered,  either  in  talle  or  colour.  He  oblcrves  farther, 
that,  alter  eating  a  quantity  of  them,  or  drinkhig  the  juice,  they 
leave  an  aftringency,  as  claret  is  apt  to  do. 

There  i:;  an  immcnfe  ([uantity  of  thefe  vines  growing  on  the 
beach,  open  to  th-p  fen ;  and  they  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  upon 
the  ridges  and  in  the  iwamps.  Since  their  difcovery  Mr.  Jones  has 
tranfplanted  a  nuiuber  of  them  into  his  vineyard,  from  which,  in  a 
)  ear  or  two  more,  he  expeifts  to  make  a  wine  much  better  than  is 
commonly  imported. 

The  forefts  abound  v.ith  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  col- 

icftively  called  wq/I ;  on  this  mafl  great  luuubcrs  of  fwine  are  fed,. 

which  run  wild  in  the  woods:  thcu:  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught, 

1  killed. 
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Uilled,  barrelled,  and  exported  in  ^reat  quantities.  This  traffic  for- 
nicrly  was  carried  on  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  Mines  of  iron 
ore  are  found  in  fcveral  parts  of  this  State,  of  a  fupcrior  cpiality. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  eleven  of  which  arc 
on  the  wetttni  fliure  of  Ciicfapenk  bjy,  \\/..  Hartford,  Baltimore, 
Ann-ikrutukl,  Frederick,  Alieginy,  Vv';illiin£,ton,  Monigoiut-ry, 
Prince  George,  Cal-.ert,  (Charles  and  St.  Maiy's  ;  and  eight  on  the 
eaftern  flu  re,  viz.  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Ann,  Caroline,  Talbot,  So- 
TOcrfct,  Dor^heiler  and  V\^orcefter.  The  piincipal  towns  in  this 
Statu  are  as  fullow  ; 

ANNAPOI  IS. 

Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  wealthieft 
town  of  its  (ize  in  America:  it  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Severri 
river,  and  wa^  originally  known  by  that  name,  which  was  change^ 
for  its  prefent  one  in  1694,  when  it  vvai.  made  a  port  town,  and  the 
refiJence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer  :  it  (lands  on  a  healthy  fpot, 
thirty  n-iles  fouth  of  Baltimore,  in  north  latitude  29°  25':  it  is  a 
place  of  but  little  note  in  the  commercial  world.  The  houft-s,  about 
two  liundred  and  lixty  in  ni:m!x'r,  are  genci'ally  large  and  elegant, 
indicative  of  great  wealth  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  ex- 
reed  two  thoufand.  The  defign  of  thofe  who  planned  the  city  was 
to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  flrfi^s  like  radii, 
bcgiiining  at  the  center  where  the  State  lionfe  ftands,  and  thence 
diverging  in  every  direiftion.  The  principal  part  of  the  buildings 
are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  awkward  and  ftupid  plan.  It  has  a  Statq 
Houfe,  which  is  an  elegant  building. 

BALTIMORE. 

Pjaltimore  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the  conr 
:inent,  and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  United 
States.*  It  lifes  in  latitude  39°  21',  on  the  north  fide  of  PatapfcQ 
river,  aroimd  what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  which  the  water,  at  com- 
mon tides,  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Baltimore  is  divided  into 
the  town  and  Fell's  point  by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
At  Fell's  point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  fliips  of  burden  ;  but 

'  In  j:oint  of  fizc,  the  towns  in  the  United  State;  may  be  ranked  in  this  order — 
Pliilndvljihin,  New-York,  Bollon,  Baltimore,  Charlcllon,  ccc.  In  puint  of  trade, 
^"t\v-York,  Phibdclohia,  Buflon,  Cli.irkfton;  Baltimore,  &c. 
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itnal!  vefills  only  go  up  to  the  town.  The  fituntion  of  the  town  is 
io\v,  and  was  formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the  increafe  of  houfcs,  and, 
ot  courle,  of  fmoke,  the  tendency  of  which  i^  to  deftroy  or  difpel 
damp  arid  unwholefomc  vapour^s,  and  the  improvements  that  have 
beca  made,  particularly  that  of  pavinj;  the  flreets,  have  rendered  it 
tolerably  healthy.  The  houfej  were  numbered  in  17S7,  and  found 
to  be  one  thoufiind  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred of  which  v/ere  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  point ;  the 
prefent  number  is  about  two  thoufand  three  hundred.  The  number 
of  rtarehoufes  and  ftores  arc  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
liundred,  and  of  chi;rches  nine,  which  belong  to  German  Calvinifh 
Knd  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Preftyterian?,  Roman  Catholics,  Bap- 
tifts,  Methodiib,  Quiikers  and  Nii'olites,  or  New  C^vikcrs.  The 
iiun^ber  of  inh;;hitant>  in  the  town  and  precin(?rs,  according  to  the 
renfus  of  1790,  was  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  three  ;  thej 
have  greatly  increafed  lince  that  time, 

Market-frrcet  is  rhe  principal  ftrcet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly 
cnft  and  weft  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  v.ith  the  water:  this  is  crofilu? 
by  ievcral  other  flreets  le.iding  from  the  water,  a  number  of 
which,  partic'iJarly  Calvcrr,  South  and  Gay  ftreets,  are  well  built* 
North  and  eail:  of  the  town  the  land  rifc:;,s  and  affords  a  fine  prof[)e£t 
of  tlic  tn-.vp  ;:nd  bay.  Eeividera,  the  f^-.at  of  Colonel  Howard,  ex- 
iiibits  a  iiiit;  landfcupe — tlie  town — the  point — the  (hipping,  both  in 
{lie  bafon  and  at  Fell's  point — the  bay,  ?.s  far  as  the  eye  can  reach— 
the  rifing  ground  on  the  ricjht  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of 
trees  on  the  declivity  at  therij^ht — a  llreaai  of  water  breaking  over  the 
rock';  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left — all  confpire  to  co;r.pIete  the 
iieauty  :tnd  grandeur  of  the  profpect. 

g:op.ge-towx. 

George  to v.n  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomach  river,  about  ai. 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chefapealc  bay.  The 
ground  oniwhiidi  it  iiands  is  very  broken,  being  a  clufter  of  little 
hills  ^vhich,  though  at  prcfeiu  elevated  confiderably  above  the  fur- 
tace  of  the  river,  were,  prol;.ably,  at  fome  former  period  overfiowcd, 
as  at  the  d  'pth  of  eight  or  ten  L'ct  below  the  furface  marine  fhells 
have  been  found.  Dr.  Martin  concludes  an  account  of  the  climate 
and  diltcifes  of  this  town  in  the  following  words : 

"  I'pon  t!ie  whole,  (Tt-orge-town  and  its  vicinity  maybe  confidered 
as  a  licalthy  part  of  America ;  and  ia  any  dlfputes  about  the  pro- 
priety 
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priety  of  tlie  feat  of  the  r;ctieral  government  beinjV  fixed  here,  n<* 
objection  can  be  urged  agauui  it  on  account  of  its  dileales." 


FREDERICK-  TOWN'. 


Frcdcr'.ck-town  is  a  fine  llourilliing  inl md  town,  of  upward;:  of 
three  hundred  hf>ufesj  built  princij)a!Jy  of  brick  and  ilone,  ami  moflly 
on  one  uf  )ad  ftrcL't :  it  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  countiy,  about  tour 
miles  foutli  of  Ca'.okton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of  confulerable 
trade  :  it  has  four  places  for  public  worfliip  ;  one  for  Prefl^yterians, 
two  for  Dutch  Lutherans  and  Calvinilts,  and  one  for  Baptiih  ;  be- 
fides  a  public  gaol  and  a  brick  market-houfe. 


HAGARS-TOWN. 

Hagars-town  is  but  little  inferior  to  Frcdeiifk-town,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Concgocheaguc,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  wellern  country. 


*i 


r.LK.T0N. 

Eikton  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  fiiiall  ri- 
ver which  b'iars  the  nan^.e  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages 
from  the  carrying-trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadephia,  and  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow  up  to  the  town.  • 

POPULATION. 

In  1782  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  including 
flaves,  was  two  h\indred  and  fifty-four  thoufand  and  fit'ty.  According 
to  the  cenfus  of  1 790  it  was  as  follows ; 
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5877   iS434 

BaltimoreTownand  1 
Precindts    ...  J 

3866 

2556 

bS03 

323 

1255 

13503 

Ann-Anindel  County 

3142 

2850 

5672 

804 

10130 

22^98 

Frederick  do.     .    .    . 

7010 

7016 

12911 

213 

3641 

30791 

Allegany  do.      .    .    . 

1068 

1283 

21S8 

12 

2;;8 

4809 

Wafliington  do.     .    . 

3738 

3863 

6871 

64 

1286 

15822 

Montgomery  do.   .    . 

3284 

2746 

5649 

294 

6030 

18003 

Prince  George  do.    . 

2653 

2503 

4848:  164 

1 1 176 

21344 

Calvert  do 

IO91 

1109 

201 1    136 

4305 

8652 

Charles  do 

2565 

2399 

5160 

404 

10085 

20613 

St.  iMarv's  do.    .    .    . 

2100 

1943 

4173 

343 

6985 

15544 

Cecil  do 

2847 

2377 

483' 

163 

3407 

13625 

1  Kent  do 

1876 

1547 

335^5 

6^5 

5433 

12836 

Queen  Ann's  do. 

2158 

1974 

4039 

618 

6674 

i54^:> 

Caroline  do.       .    .    . 

l8l2 

1727 

3489 

421 

2057 

9506 

Talbot  do 

1938 

1712 

3581 

1076 

4777 

13084 

Somerfet  do.      ... 

2185 

igo8 

4179 

268 

7070 

15610 

Dorchefter  do.       .    . 

2541 

2430 

5039 

528 

5337 

'5875 

Worcelter  do.    .   .    . 

1985 

1916 

372.S 

178 

3836 

1 1640 

S;9^5' 

5 '339 

10 I 39 5 8043 

103036 

319728 

By  comparing  thefe  two  accounts,  the  increafe  appeal-s  to  be  fixty* 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  in  eight  years,  or  eight 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fix  per  annum — reckoning,  therefore,  only 
on  the  fame  proportion  of  increafe,  the  prefent  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  State  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fettlers  in  Maryland, 
are  the  moll:  numerous  religious  feft,  Befides  thefe,  there  are  Pro- 
teftant  Epifcopalians,  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifli  Prelbyterians,  Ger- 
man Calvinifts,   German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Baptifts,  Methodifts, 

Vol..  III.  O  Mcnonifts 
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Menonifts  and  Xicolites,  or  new  Quakers,  \vho  all  enjoy  liberty  of 
confciencc. 

There  are  many  very  refpecflable  families  in  Baltimore  who  live 
genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  Grangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly  anil 
improving  intercourfe  with  each  other ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, recently  colle(5ked  from  almoft  all  quarters  of  the  world,  bent 
on  the  purfnit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their  manners, 
and  their  religions,  have  yet  their  general  cbara<5ter  to  form. 

The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live  on  their 
plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  To  an  in- 
habitant of  the  middle,  and  efpccially  of  the  eaftern  States,  which 
are  thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  unfocial  lives. 
The  eifedts  of  this  comparative  folitude  are  vifible  in  the  counte- 
nances, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  drefs  of  many  of  the  country 
people*  You  obferve  comparatively  little  of  that  cheerful  fprightli- 
iiefs  of  look  and  aAion,  which  is  the  invanable  and  genuine  offspring 
of  focial  intercourfe ;  nor  do  you  find  that  attention  paid  to  drefs 
vhich  is  common,  and  which  cuftom  has  rendered  necellary  aitiong 
people  who  are  liable  to  receive  company  almoft  every  day  :  unac- 
fuftomed,  in  a  great  nieafure,  to  frequent  and  friendly  vifits,  they 
often  fulfor  too  much  negligence  in  their  drefs.  As  the  negroes  per- 
form all  their  manual  labour,  their  mafters  are  left  to  faunter  away 
]ife  in  floth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Thefe  obfervations, 
however,  mufl,  in  jufrice,  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country, 
and  to  thofc  particularly  whofe  poverty  or  parfimony  prevents  their 
fpending  a  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns,  orothei'vvife  min- 
gling %vith  the  world  ;  and  with  thefe  limitations,  they  will  equally 
apply  to  all  the  fouthern-  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
towns,  and  thofe  from  the  country  who  have  intercourfe  with  them, 
are,  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  is  habitual  to  ^'  ofe  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  taught  to  believe  and  feel  their  li.^  «.riority, 
is  a  vifible  ciiarafteriftic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland ;  but  with 
this  chara6leriftic  we  muii  not  fail  to  conneft  that  of  hofpitality  to 
ftrangers,  which  is  equally  univeifal  and  obvious.  Many  of  the  wo- 
men poflefs  all  the  amiable,  and  many  of  the  elegant  accomplifli- 
inents  of  ihcir  fex. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  diffcreixt 
religion:,  fciitiments  ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  of  a  cha- 
ra(5lerillical  kind  will  r.^^'ly :    it  may  be  faid,  however,  with  great 

,i. .      I  truth. 
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irutli,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  :iiid  friends  to  good  go* 
veiiimcnr.  They  owe  little  money  as  a  State,  and  are  willing  and 
able  to  dilchaige  their  debts :  their  credit  is  very  giiod;  and  although 
they  havefo  great  a  proportion  of  flaves,  yet  a  number  of  influential 
pcrfons  evinced  their  humanity  and  their  dilpolition  to  aboliflifo  curled 
and  difreputp'  .  a  traffic,  by  forming  thenifelves  into  *'  a  fociety  for 
the  abolition  of  negro  llavery."  What  pleaiiirc  nuift  it  atTord  thefe  ex- 
a'lted  charafters,  as  well  -is  every  other  fried  oi  hiun.uiiiy,  to  refleft, 
that  what  they  undftook  as  individuals,  has  been  at  length  fully  app 
proved  of,  and  C'  nipletely  aecomplilhtd  by  the  federal  government, 
who  by  an  aft  that  will  reflecl:  honour  \]\y■■'^  it  to  the  latert  period  of 
time,   fiavc  fct  bounds  to  the  infamous  oillindtion   between  men 

WHOSE    C^LY    REAL    DIFFERENCE    IS    COLOUR,     and    WhO  haVC  fc- 

cured,  without  injuftice  or  injury  to  any  individual,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  entire  abolition  of  ilavery  in  name  and  practice.  We  join 
the  general  wilh  of  ihole  whofe  objeft  is  the  general  happinefs  of  the 
human  race — that  the  fpirit  of  philanthropic  liberty  in  the  breaft  of 
every  individual  in  the  Union,  may  fecond  and  cherifli  the  efforts  of 
the  government  in  extending  the  knowletlge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
lights  of  man  to  an  hitherto  enflaved  world, 

TRADE  AND  MANLf  ACTURES, 

Furnaces  for  running  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware,  and 
forges  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  are  numerous,  and  worked  to 
great  extent  and  profit.  This  is  the  only  manufadure  of  importance 
carried  on  in  the  State,  except  it  be  that  of  wheat  intp  flour  and 
curing  tobacco. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  other  States;  with  the  Weft-Indies,  and  with  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  To  thcfe  places  they  fend  annually  about  thirty  thouland 
hogflieads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pig 
iron,  lumber,  and  corn  ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax  feed  in  fmaller 
quantities ;  and  receive  in  return,  clothing  for  theinfulves  and  ne- 
groes, and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fugars,  and  othpr  Wefl- 
Jndia  commodities.   The  balance  is  generally  in  their  favour. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  "i  Dols.      Cts. 

from  Oft.  I,  1789,  to  Sept.  30,   1790,  was  J     2,027,777     64 

Value  of  imports  for  the  fame  time      -    -    -    -     1,945,899     5; 

Exports  from  Oft,  I,  1790,  to  Sept.  30,  1791        3,131, 227     55 

G »  .  Purinjj 
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Dining  the  laft  mentioned  period,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported 
was  two  huiuirtcl  fivo  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fcvcniy-one  buflicls; 
Indian  corn,  two  hundred  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  lorty-thrte 
ditto;  buckwheat,  four  thouiand  two  hundred  and  cighty-lix  diito  ; 
peas,  ten  thoufand  iiK  hundred  and  nineteen  ditto;  befidcs  one  hun>f 
drcd  and  lll'ty-onc  thoufand  four  hundred  and  toity-fivc  barrels  of 
wheat  flour ;  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dittc^, 
Indian  meni ;  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixiy-one.  ditto,  bread; 
rnd  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  four  kegs?  uf  crackers* 

SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING,    &c. 

Wafiiington  academy,  in  Somerfct  county,  was  inftitutcd  by  law 
in  1770:  it  was  founded,  and  is  fupportcd,  by  voluutaryffubfcriptions 
rnd  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  letjacies, 
and  to  hold  two  thoufand  acres  of  land.  A  fupplement  to  the 
law,  pafTed  in  1784,  increafed  the  number  of  truftees  from  eleven 
to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftitutcd  at  Charleflon,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
Prcfident  Walhington.  It  launder  tlie  management  of  twenty-foiu- 
vifitnrs  or  governors,  with  power  to  fupply  vacancies  and  hold 
eflates,  whufc  yearly  value  fliall  not  exceed  fix  thoufand  pounds  cur- 
rent  money.  By  a  law  enafted  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was 
gfanted  to  this  inftitution  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  li- 
cenfes,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eaftern  fhore. 

St.  John's  college  was  inftituted  in  1785,  to  have  alfo  twenty-four 
truftees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  fucceiTion  by  fupplying  vacan- 
cies, and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A 
permanent  fund  is  alligned  this  college,  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  mar- 
riage licenfes,  ordinary  licenfes,  fines  and  forfeiture?,  on  the  vveflern 
fliore.  This  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  has  been 
piepared  for  it.  Very  liberal  fubfcriptions  have  been  obtained 
towards  founding  and  carrying  on  thefe  feminaries.  The  two  col- 
leges conftitute  one  univerfity,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Univerfity  of 
IMaryland,"  whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  is 
chanreMor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice-chancellor,  either 
by  k-niority  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  by  rule 
or  by  iiiw.    The  chancellor  i^  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
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truflees,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  facu'ty  of  each,  the  principal  being  one,  which  meeting 
is  llilcd,  "  The  Convocation  of  the  L'niverlity  of  Maryland,"  who 
are  to  frame  the  laws,  prelcrve  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature 
in  the  collep;':^,  confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  appeals,  &cc. 

The  R>.  iian  Catholics  have  alio  created  a  college  at  George- 
town,  01'  the  I'otcmai.K  river,  for  the  promoticMi  uf  general  litera- 
ture. 

Ill  1785,  tiie  MetiiOvifts  inlVitntcd  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in  Har- 
ford county,  by  the  name  of  Cokclbury  college,  alter  Thomas 
Cokt,  ai;d  rr.mcis  Ailit;ury,  l>l/iojji  of  ti»e  IMetho(i,  ,  Epilcopal 
Church.  '11  J  co.lege  edifice  is  of  brick,  han.Hbiiiely  built,  on  a  heal- 
thy fpot,  enjoying  a  fine  air,  and  a  very  extenlivc  profped. 

The  ftudents,  who  are  to  confilt  of  the  fons  of  travelling;  prcachi 
ers,  of  annual  fublcnbcrj,  of  the  members  of  the  Methodift  fociety 
and  orphans ;  are  inLir'iaed  in  Englifli,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Hiftory,  Geography,  Natural  Philolophy  and  Aftronomy ; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught 
the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  eredted  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fiibfcriptioa 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  Undents  have  regular  hours  for  rifing,  for  prayers,  for  theiv 
meals,  for  ftudy,  and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  pre- 
cifely  at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to  be  "  ia- 
dulged  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  phy,^')  are  gardening,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ;  and  within  doors,  the  car- 
penters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or  turner's  bufinefs.  Suitable  pro- 
vifion  is  made  for  thei'e  feveral  occupations,  which  are  to  be  confi- 
dered,  tiot  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  conflraint,  but  as  pleafing  and 
healthful  recreations  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Anotier  of  their 
rules,  which,  though  new  and  fingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  Undents  Ihali  not  fleep 
on  feather  beds  but  on  mattrtires,  and  each  one  by  himfelf.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  ftudents. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  inrtitutions,  pf  inferior  note,  indif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Staie,  and  provifion  is  made  for  free  fchools  in 
nioft  of  the  counties  ;  though  fome  are  entirely  neglected,  and  very 
few  carried  on  with  any  fuccefs ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  are  ignorant ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  can- 
not 
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not  write  thtir  nnmcs.  But  flit- revolution,  amon;;  other  liappy  ef- 
fcrts,  has  loutfd  the  fpirit  of  education,  which  is  faft  fpreading  its 
falutary  iiilhieiues  over  tiiis  and  the  other  fouthcrn  btates. 


CONSTITUTION. 


DECLARATION    OK    RIGHTS. 

The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  deelaratory  a(?>,  having  af- 
fumed  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever,  and  in  purfuance  of  fuch  claim  endeavoured  by  force  of  arms 
to  fubjugatc  the  United  Colonics  to  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to 
their  will  and  power,  and  having  at  length  conftrained  them  to  de- 
clare themfelves  independent  States,  and  to  alTume  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  people  ;  therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  Mary- 
land, in  free  and  full  Convention  aflembled,  taking  into  our  moft 
fcrious  confideration  the  befl  means  of  eftablifliing  a  good  conftituiion 
in  this  State,  for  the  furc  foundation  and  more  permanent  fccurity 
thereof,  declare, 

I,  That  a!l  government  of  rig'.it  originates  from  the  people,  is 
founded  in  compaft  only,  and  inftituted  fulely  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

li.  That  the  people  of  '.his  State  ought  to  have  the  fole  and 
excliifive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police 
thereof. 

111.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the  common 

law  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury  according  to  the  courfe  of  that 

law,  and  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the  Eiiglifli  ftatutes  as  exifted  at  the 

time  of  their  firlt  emigration,  and  which  by  experience  have  been 

found  applicable  to  their  loc;iI  and  other  circumftances,  and  of  fuch 

ethers  as  have  been  fince  made  in  England,  or  Great-Britain,  and 

liavc  been  introduced,  ufed,  and  prac^ifed   by   the  courts  of  law  or 

equity ;  and  alfo  to  all  afts  of  Aflembly  in  force  on  the  firft  of  June, 

•k-ventecn  hundred  and  fcventy-four,  except  fuch  as  may  have  fmce 

expired,  or  iiave  been,  or  may  be  altered  by  a(5ts  of  Convention, 

cr  this  Dcciiration  of  Rights  ;  fubjcft  ncverthelefs  to  the  revifion  of, 

and  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legiflature  of  this  State  ;  and  thein- 

babitants  of  Maryland  ar£  alfo  entitled  to  all  property  derived  to  them 

from  or  under  the  charter  granted  by  his  Majelly  Charles  I.  to 

tVdlius  L'alvcrr,  Baron  of  Baltimore. 

IV.  That 
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IV.  That  aH  pcifons  inverted  with  the  Iciiillativc  or  executive 
powers  of  government  arc  the  trullces  of  the  public,  and  :i3  fucli 
accouniabic  for  their  C(»niiud  :  wherefoiv,  whenever  the  cnd»  of 
govemmtat  are  perverted,  and  public  liberty  manifeftly  endangered, 
i\u\  all  other  means  of  redrefs  arc  incffec'tual,  tne  jieople  miiy,  and 
of  rijvht  ought  to  reform  the  old,  or  ell.iblKh  a  new  goveinmenf. 
The  doftiine  of  nou-reliftance  againft  aibitrary  power  and  oppref- 
liun  is  abl'urd,  flaviili,  and  dertrui^tive  of  the  good  and  happinels  of 
Hiankind. 

V.  That  the  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  t., .  legifl; '  jre  it 
the  bcft  fccurity  of  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  government. 
For  this  purpolc,  elertions  ought  to  be  free  and  frccpient,  and  every 
man  having  property  in,  a  common  interert  with,  and  attachment  to 
t!ie  community,  o\ight  to  have  a  right  of  i'lUfrage. 

VI.  That  the  lc;:,i!lativc,  executive  and  judicial  powers  oF 
government  ought  to  be  for  ever  fcparate  and  diflinft  from  each 
other. 

\'II.  That  no  power  of  fufpciuling  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
nnlefs  by,  or  dciivcd  iVom  the  legillaturc,  ought  to  be  exercifed  or 
allowed. 

Vill,  That  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates,  or  proceedings  in  the 
iegidature,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  in  any  other  cou-t  of  judi- 
cature. 

IX.  That  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legillature  ought  to 
be  fixed,  the  moft  convenient  to  the  members  thereof,  and  to 
the  depolitory  of  public  records  j  and  the  legillature  ought  not 
to  be  convened  or  held  at  any  other  plac.-,  but  from  evident  nc- 
vcility. 

X.  That  for  rcdrcis  of  grievances,  and  f^r  amending,  ftrength« 
r:)ing  and  preferving  the  laws,  the  legillature  ought  to  be  frequently 
convened. 

XI.  That  every  man  hath  a  right  to  petition  the  legillature  for  the 
redrefs  ot'  grievances,   in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 

XII.  That  no  aid,  chnrge,  t.ix,  fee  or  fees,  ought  to  be  fet, 
rated,  or  levied,  under  any  pretence,  without  confent  of  the  legif- 
lature. 

XIII.  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  andoppreflive, 
and  ou!^ht  to  be  aboliflied  ;  that  paupers  ought  not  to  be  afle-lfed  for 
the  fuj)poi  t  of  government ;  but  every  other  perfon  in  the  State  ought 
to  contribute  his  proportion  of  public  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  go- 
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Vernment,  according  to  hiiadlual  worth  iti  real  or  perfnnal  property' 
%vithin  the  State ;  yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes,  may  properly  and  juftjy 
be  impofed  or  laid  with  a  political  view  for  the  good  government  and 
benefit  of  the  community. 

XIV.  That  fanguinary  laws  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  far  as  is  con* 
iiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  State  ;  and  no  law  to  inflift  cruel  and 
unufual  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  be  made  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any 
time  hereafter. 

XV.  That  retrofpeftive  laws,  punifhing  facls  committed  before  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal,  are  op- 
preflive,  unjult,  and  incompatible  with  liberty,  wherefore  no  w/k^ 
fa^a  law  ought  to  be  made. 

XVI.  That  no  law  to  attaint  particular  perfons  of  treafon  or  felony 
ought  to  be  made  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any  time  hereafter. 

XVII.  That  every  freeman,  for  any  injury  done  him  in  hisperfon 
or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy  by  the  courfe  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  to  have  juftlce  and  right,  freely  without  falc,  fully 
without  any  denial,  and  fpeedily  without  delay,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 

XVIII.  That  the  trial  of  fads  where  they  arifc,  is  one  of  the  greatcll 
fecurities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  eftatcs  of  the  people. 

XIX.  That  in  all  criminal  profecutions,  every  man  hath  a  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  acculatjon  againft  him,  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
indiftment  or  charge  in  due  time,  if  required,  to  prepare  for  his 
defence,  to  be  allowed  council,  to  be  confronted  witi\  the  witnefles 
againfthim,  to  have  procefs  for  his  witnefles,  to  examine  the  witnelFes 
for  and  againft  him  on  oath,  and  to  a  fpeedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  without  vvhofe  unanimous  confent  he  ought  not  to  be  found 
guilty. 

XX.  That  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  againft 
himfelf  in  a  court  of  conmwn  law,  or  in  any  other  court,  but  in  fucli 
cafes  as  have  been  ufually  praLlilcd  in  this  State,  or  may  hereafter  be 
direfted  by  the  legillature. 

XXI.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or 
diffeifed  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  dcftroycd,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 


XXII.  That 
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:XI1.  That 


XXII.  That  exceffive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exceffivc 
fines  impofed,    nor  cruel  or  unufual  puniflimcnts  inllifted  by  the 

courts  of  law. 

XXIII.  That  all  warrants  without  oath  or  affirmation,  to  fearch 
fufpedled  places,  or  to  fcize  any  peifon  or  property,  are  grievous 
and  oppvcffive ;  and  all  general  warrants  to  fearch  fufpcfted  places 
or  to  apprehend  lufpefted  perfons,  without  naming  or  defcwbing 
the  place  or  the  pcrfon  in  ipecial,  are  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

XXIV.  That  there  ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  the 
eftate  of  any  perfon  for  any  crime,  except  murder,  or  treafon  againll 
the  State,  anrl  then  only  on  conviftion  and  attainder. 

XXV.  That  a  well-regulated  mihtia  is  the  proper  and  natural  de- 
ftacc  of  a  fice  government. 

XXVI.  That  ftanding  armies  arc  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  raifed  or  kept  w  thout  confent  of  the  legiflature. 

XXVII.  That  in  all  cafes  and  at  all  times  the  military  ought  to  be 
imder  ftriift  fubordination  to,  and  controul  of  the  civil  power. 

XXVill.  That  no  foldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any  houfe  in 
nmc  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  ihc  owner ;  and  in  time  of  war, 
infach  manner  only  as  the  icgifuture  fiiail  direct. 

XXIX.  That  ho  peifon,  except  regular  foldiers,  marintrs,  and 
marines  in  the  fervice  of  this  State,  or  militia,  when  in  adual  fervice, 
o\ieht  in  any  cafe  to  be  iubjeft  to,  or  punifliabie  by  martial  law. 

XXX.  That  the  independency  and  uprightn<".fs  of  judges  are  elFcn- 
tial  to  the  impartial  adminiilration  of  jufticc,  and  a  great  fecurity 
to  tlie  rights  a;id  liberties  of  the  people;  wherefore  the  chancellor  and 
judges  ought  to  hold  their  comniillions  during  good  l)ehaviour  ; 
and  the  faid  chancellor  and  judges  fliall  be  removed  for  mifoehaviour, 
on  a  conviftion  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  go- 
vernor, upon  the  addrefs  of  the  General  Afll.:ubly,  provided  that 
tv.'o-thirds  of  all  llio  mtmbcrs  of  each  Houfc  concur  i;i  iuch  ad- 
drcfs.  That  falarics  liberal,  but  not  profufe,  ought  to  be  ftcurcJ  to 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  during  the  cor.tinuanco  c>f  their  con;- 
inilTions,  in  fuch  manner  and  at  fuch  times  2j  the  lefjdature  flv.dl 
hereafter  direct,  upon  confideratiDU  of  the  circumflanccs  of  this  State: 
no  chancellor  or  judge  OMght  to  hold  any  other  ol]:^  e,  civil  or  militaiy, 
or  receive  fee;  or  perqu'.lites  of  any  k'lid. 

XXXI.  That  a  lon,,^  continuance  ia  th'.*  fiifi:  cy.crutivc  depart- 
ments of  power  or  trull  1*  d.iiigerous  to  liberty  j  a  rotation,  tborv.- 
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fore,  in  thofe  departments,  is  one  of  the  beft  fecurities  of  permanent 
freedoin.  .  i  _      •»  .        •   ' 

XXXII.  That  no  perfon  ought  to  hold  ai  the  fame  time  more 
than  one  ofiice  of  profit,  nor  ought  any  perfon  in  ptiblic  truft 
to  receive  any  prefent  from  any  foreign  pilnre  or  ftate,  or  from  the 
United  State?,  or  any  of  them,  without  the  af^>robation  of  this  State. 

XX^Tli.  That  as  it  is  the  ckny  of  every  man  to  worfliip  God  in 
furh  manner  as  he  tliinks  moft  acceptable  to  him,  all  peifons  pro- 
fefllng  the  Chrlftian  religion  are  equally  entitled  to  protcdion  in  their 
religious  liberty;  wherefore  no  perfon  ought  by  any  law  to  be  mo- 
lefted  in  his  perfon  or  ciiate,  on  accoimt  of  his  religious  perfuafion  or 
profeiiion,  or  for  his  religious  praftice,  -onlefs,  under  colour  of 
religion,  any  m^Mi  fliaM  difturb  the  good  order,  peace,  or  ftfety 
of  the  State,  or  fliall  infringe  the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure  others 
ill  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious  rights ;  nor  ought  any  perfon 
to  be  compelled  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  or  contribute,  unlcfs  on 
contrad,  to  maintain  any  particular  place  of  worfliip,  or  any  parti- 
<:ular  miniftry  :  yet  the  legiflaturc  may  in  their  difcretion  lay  a  ge» 
ricral  and  equal  ta>;  for  the  Uipport  of  the  Chriftiaii  religion  ;  lea-»'n; 
to  each  individual  the  power  of  appointing  the  payment  of  t' 
moi'.«'y  colledcd  from  him,  to  the  fupport  of  any  particular  place 
of  worfliip  or  niiniiicr,  or  for  tha  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  own  deno- 
niinaiion,  or  the  poor  in  genera!  of  any  particular  county;  but  the 
iluirchts,  chapel?,  glebes,  and  all  the  property  now  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  ought  to  remain  to  tie  Church  of  England  for 
ever.  And  all  acls  of  Aflcmbly  Uitely  palled  for  collcding  monies  for 
building  or  repairing  paiticulni-  c!uirr!i«3  or  chapels  of  eafe.  fliall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  be  executed,  uiilefs  the  legiliatnre  fhall  by  aftfu- 
perfede  or  repeal  the  firnc;  but  no  county  court  fliall  afl^efs  any 
quantity  of  tobaCv-o  or  fmn  of  money  hereafter,  on  the  application 
of  any  velL'-y-mcn,  or  church-wardens;  ;ind  every  incumbent  of  the 
Church  of  England  uho  hath  remained  in  his  parifh,  and  performed 
his  duty,  fliall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  provillon  and  fupport  eilab- 
liH'.ed  by  the  ad-,  enrit'ed,  "  An  aft  for  (he  fupport  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  province,"  till  the  November  court  of  this 
prefent  year,  to  be  held  for  tlie  county  in  which  his  paiufilhall  lie,  01' 
partly  lie,  for  fuch  tini'::  as  he  hath  remained  in  his  par  ifli,  and  psr- 
lormed  hh  d'.ity. 

XXXIV.  That  every  gift,  fa!e  or  devife  of  lands  to  any  minifter, 
i'.ublic  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  go fpel,  as  fuch,  or  to  any  religious 
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fc(^,  order,  or  denominntion,  or  to,  or  for  tlie  fnpport,  life,  or  benc.it 
of,  or  iti  truft  for  any  minifter,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the 
gofpel,  ns  fuch,  or  any  religious  fe£l,  order,  or  denomination  ;  and 
every  gift  or  fale  of  goods  or  chattels  to  go  in  fiicceffion,  or  u^  take 
place  after  the  death  of  the  feller  or  donor,  or  to  or  for  fuch  fupport, 
ufe  or  benefit ;  and  alfo  every  devife  of  goods  or  chattels  to,  or  for 
the  fupport,  ufe  or  benefit  of  any  minifter,  pubhc  teacher,  or 
preacher  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch,  or  any  religious  fecSl,  order  or  deno- 
mination, without  the  leave  of  the  legiflature,  fliall  be  void  ;  except 
always  any  fale,  gifr,  leafe  or  devife  of  any  quantity  of  land  not  ex- 
ceeding two  acres,  for  a  church,  meeting,  or  other  houfe  of  worfliip, 
and  for  a  burj'ing  ground,  which  fliall  be  improved,  enjoyed,  or 
ufed  only  for  inch  purpofe,  or  fuch  fale,  gift,  leal'c,  or  devife,  fliall 
be  void. 

XXXV.  That  no  other  ted  or  qualification  ought  t )  be  required  on 
admillion  to  any  oflice  of  truft  or  profit,  than  fuch  oath  of  fupport  and 
fidelity  to  this  State,  and  fuch  oath  of  office  as  fliall  be  direded  by  this 
Convention,  or  the  legillature  of  this  State,  and  ii  dccUration  of  a 
belief  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

XXXV'J.  That  tjie  manner  of  adminiflering  an  oath  to  any  perfon, 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  religious  perluafion,  proiefilon,  or 
denomination,  of  which  fuch  peHbn  is  one,  generally  efteem  the  moft 
effedual  confirmation  by  the  atteftation  of  the  Divine  Being,  And 
that  the  people  called  Quakers,  thofe  called  Dunkers,  and  thofe  called 
JMenonifts,  holding  it  unlawful  to  tske  an  oath  on  any  occafion, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  folemn  affirmation  in  the  manner 
that  Quakers  have  been  heretofore  allowed  to  affirm,  and  to  be  of  the 
fime  avail  as  an  oath  in  all  fuch  cafes  as  the  affirmation  of  Quakers 
liath  been  allowed  and  accepted  within  this  State,  infleadof  an  oath. 
And  farther,  on  fuch  affirmation,  warrants  to  fearch  for  ftolen  goods,  or 
for  the  apprehenfion  or  commitment  of  oifenders,  ought  to  be  granted, 
or  fecurity  for  the  peace  aujirded  j  and  Quakers,  Dunkers,  or  Me- 
iionifts,  ought  alfo,  on  their  folemn  affirmation  as  aforefaid,  to  be  ad" 
initted  as  witncffcsiii  all  criminal  cafes  not  capital, 

XXXVII.  That  the  city  of  Annapolis  ought  to  have  all  its  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits,  agreeable  to  itf.  charter,  and  the  ads  of  Af- 
fembly  confirming  and  regulating  the  fame ;  fubjed  ncverthclcfs  to 
fuch  alterations  as  may  be  made  by  this  Convention,  or  any  future 
legiflatin-e. 

XXXVIII.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ought  to  be  inviolably 

preferved, 
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XXXIX.  That  monopolies  are  odious,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  a 
free  government  and  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  ought  not  to 
be  fuffered. 

XL.  That  no  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary  honours  ought  to  be 
granted  in  this  State. 

XLI.  That  the  fubfifting  refolves  pf  this  and  thp  feveral  Con- 
ventions held  for  this  colony,  pught  to  be  in  force  as  laws,  unlefs  al- 
tered by  this  Convention,  or  the  legiO-ature  of  this  State. 

XI-.II.  That  this  declaration  ot  rights,  or  the  form  of  government 
to  be  eilabliihed  by  this  Convention,  or  any  part  of  cither  of  them, 
pught  not  to  bt  altered,  changed  or  aboliflied  by  the  legiilaturc  of 
this  State,  but  in  fuph  manner  as  this  Convention  fliall  prefcrihp 
and  d.\-e(5t. 

FRAME   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I.  That  the  legiflature  confift  of  two  diftinft  branches,  a  Senate 
and  a  Hoqfe  ot  Delegates,  which  fliall  be  ftiledj  The  General  As- 
sembly or  Maryland. 

II.  That  tiuTrnfe  of  Delegates  fliall  be  chofen  in  the  fullowin|; 
nianncr :  all  \  :emcn  above  t\vcnt)-onc  ycais of  age,  having  a  frjehokl 
of  fifty  aci\.,  of  land  in  the  county  in  wh.ch  they  offer  to  vote,  and 
refuling  thtrrcin  ;  and  ail  freemen  having  property  in  this  State  above 
the  value  of  thirty  puunda  current  money,  and  having  relided  in  the 
county  in  uhich  they  oiler  to  vote,  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the 
tlctuon.  flr.ill  have  a  riglit  of  fiiffrago  in  the  cleftion  of  delegates  for 
fnch  county  ;  and  all  freemen  fo  qualiiled  Ihall,  on  the  firft  Monday 
ofOctobe:-,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  on  the  fame 
day  in  evciy  year  thereafter,  allemble  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
lefpedtivcly  qualified  to  vote,  at  the  court-houle  in  the  faid  counties, 
or  at  fuch  other  place  as  the  legiilature  fliall  dircL%  and  when  aflTembled, 
they  fliall  proceed  to  eleft,  vlvd  voce^  four  delegates  for  their  refpec- 
tive  counties,  ofthemoft  wife,  fenfible,  and  difcreet  of  the  people,  re- 
fidei.ts  in  the  county  where  they  are  to  be  chofen  one  whole  year  next 
preceding  the  cleftion,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  in 
the  State  real  or  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  current  money  ;  and  upon  the  final  carting  of  the  polls,  the 
four  penons  who  fliall  appear  to  have  the  greateft  number  of  legal 
votes,  fliall  be  declared  and  returned  duly  eleded  for  tUeir  refpec 
tivc  counties. 

III.  That  the  flierifF  of  each  county,  or,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  his  de- 
puty, fumaioning  two  juflicci?  of  the  county,  who  are  reciuir^d  to  at. 
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tend  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fliall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
lior,  and  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  if  neceiTnry,  till  the  fame  be 
finiflit'd,  fo  that  the  whole  election  fliall  be  concluded  in  four  day?, 
and  fliail  make  his  return  thereof,  under  his  hand,  to  the  chancellor 
of  this  State  for  the  time  beintj. 

IV.  Thjt  all  pciions  (pialilicd  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis to  vote  for  burgelfes,  fl\:»1l  on  the  fame  firft  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober, fcventeen  hundred  and  ftvenly-feven,  and  on  the  lame  day  in 
every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  clert  viva  vocr,  by  amajinity  of  vote?, 
two  delegates,  (jualilicd  agreeable  to  the  faid  charter;  that  the  mayor, 
recorder,  ana  aldermen  of  the  faid  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  l»c 
judges  of  the  election,  appoint  the  place  in  the  faid  city  for  holding  the 
iiime,  rnd  may  adjourn  from  day  to  d,;/  as  aforefaid,  and  Ihall  make 
rtturn  thereof  as  aforefaid;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  city  fli.ill 
rot  ue  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates  for  Ann-Aruiulel  county,  unlels 
they  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  dillinft  from 
the  city. 

V.  That  all  perfons,  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  town,  and  having  the 
fame  qualificarions  as  eleftors  in  the  county,  fliall  on  the  fame  ^wk 
Monday  in  October,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  the 
fame  day  in  every  year  forever  thercaUer,  at  fiich  place  in  the  faid  town 
as  the  jucijjes  fliall  appoint,  eld^  viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
two  delegate-,  qiialilied  as  aforefaid  ;  but  if  the  faid  inhabitants  of  the 
town  fliall  fo  decreafe,  as  that  the  number  of  perfons  having  a  right 
of  fuffrac;c  therein,  fliall  have  been  for  the  fpnce  of  feveji  years  fuccef- 
Cvely,  lefs  than  one  half  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in 
this  State,  fuch  town  thenceforward  fliall  ccafe  to  fend  two  dele- 
gates or  reprefentativcs  to  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  until  the  faid 
town  fliall  have  one  half  of  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in 
this  State. 

VI.  That  the  commiirioners  of  the  faid  town,  or  any  three  or  m.ore 
of  them,  for  the  tirp.e  being,  fliall  be  judges  of  the  faid  elertion, 
and  may  adjourn  as  aforefaid,  and  fliall  make  return  thereof  as  afore- 
faid ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  town  fliall  not  be  entitled  to 
vote  for,  or  be  elee^ted  delegates  for  Baltimore  county;  neither  fliall 
the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county,  out  of  the  limits  of  Baltimore 
town,  be  entitled  to  vote  for,  or  be  elected  delegates  for  the  faid 
town. 
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VIT.  That  on  refui'al,  death,  difqualification,  refignation  or  rc» 
moval  out  of  this  State,  of  any  delegate,  or  on  his  becoming  gover- 
nor or  member  of  the  council,  a  warrant  of  cieiftion  fliall  ifTue  by  the 
fpeakcr,  for  the  eledion  of  another  in  his  "place,  of  which  ten  days 
notice  at  lead,  excluding  the  day  of  notice  and  day  of  eledtion,  {hall 
be  given. 

VIII.  That  not  lefs  than  a  majority  of  delegates,  with  their 
fpcaker,  to  be  chofen  by  them  by  ballot,  conftitute  an  Houfe  for  the 
tranladion  of  any  bufinefs,  other  than  that  of  adjourning. 

IX.  That  the  Houfc  of  Delegates  ihall  judge  of  the  ele<^ions  and 
qualifications  of  delegates. 

X.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  originate  all  money  bills, 
propofe  bills  to  the  Senate,  or  receive  thofc  offered  by  that  body, 
and  alfent,  dill'cnt,  or  propofe  amendments  ;  that  they  may  in- 
quire, on  the  oath  of  uitnellcs,  into  all  complaints,  grievances,  and 
offences,  as  the  grand  inqueft  of  this  State,  and  m:iy  comn>it  any 
perfon  for  any  crime  to  the  public  gaol,  there  to  remain  till  he  be  dif- 
charged  by  due  courfe  of  lav/.  They  may  expel  any  miimber  for  a 
great  mifdemeanor,  but  not  a  fccond  time  for  the  fame  caufe.  They 
may  examine  and  pafs  all  accounts  of  the  State,  i elating  either 
to  the  colleftion  or  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  or  appoint  auditors 
to  Ifate  or  adjuft  the  fame.  They  may  call  for  all  public  or  ofHcial 
papers  ant!  records,  and  fend  for  pcrfons  whom  they  may  judge 
VCcefTary,  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries,  concerning  affairs 
relating  to  the  public  intcrefi: ;  and  may  direft  all  ofiice  bonds, 
which  flial!  be  made  payable  to  the  State,  to  be  fued  for  on  any 
breach  of  duty. 

XI.  That  the  Senate  may  be  at  full  and  pcrfe^l:  liberty  to  exercifc 
then-  jud<;ment  in  paffing  laws,  and  that  they  may  not  be  compelled 
by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  either  to  rejeif:  a  money  bill  which  the 
emergency  of  affairs  may  require,  or  to  afTent  to  fome  other  a6t  of 
Icgiflation,  in  their  confcicnce  and  judgment  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fiiall  not,  on  any  occafion,  or  under 
any  pretence  annex  to,  or  blend  with  a  money  bill,  any  matter, 
claufe,  or  thing,  not  immediately  relating  to,  and  necefTary  for 
the  impoftng,  alfeffing,  levying,  or  applying  the  taxes  or  ftipplies 
to  be  raifed  for  the  fupport  of  government,  or  the  current  expcnies 
(pf  the  State :  and  to  prevent  altercation  about  fuch  bills,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  no  bill  impofing  duties  or  cufloms  for  the  mere  regular 
tioa  of  commerce,  or  infliding  fines  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  or 
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to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  by  which  an  incidental  revenue 
may  a  rife,  fliall  be  accounted  a  money  bill ;  but  every  bill  afTeffing, 
levying  or  applying  taxes  or  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
or  the  current  expenfes  of  the  State,  or  appropriating  money  in  the 
treafury,  fliali  be  deemed  a  money  bill. 

XII.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  punilh,  by  imprifonment, 
any  perfon  who  fliall  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  in  their  view,  by  any 
dilbrderly  or  riotous  behaviour,  or  by  threats  to,  or  abufe  of  their 
members,  or  by  any  obftru^tion  to  their  proceedings.  They  may 
alfo  punifli,  by  imprifonment,  any  perfon  who  fliall  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  ^  "vilege,  by  arrefting  on  civil  procefs,  or  by  aflliulting 
any  theu  mBers  during  their  u  ,,  or  on  their  way  to,  or  re- 
turn from  the  Houfe  of  Delegates ;  or  by  any  aflault  of,  or  obftruc- 
tion  to  their  ofticers,  in  the  execution  of  any  order  or  procefs ;  or 
by  aflaulting  or  obftru6ting  any  witnefs,  or  any  other  perfon,  attend- 
ing on,  or  on  their  way  to,  or  from  the  Houfe;  or  by  refcuing  any 
perfon  committed  by  the  Houfe ;  and  the  fcnate  may  exercil'e  the 
fame  power  in  fimilar  cafes. 

XIII.  Th;it  the  treafurers  (one  for  the  weftern  and  another  for 
the  eaftern  fliore)  and  the  commidioners  of  the  Loan  Office,  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  during  their  pleafure  ;  and 
in  caie  of  refufal,  death,  rcfignation,  difqualification,  or  removal 
out  of  the  State,  of  any  of  the:  faid  coiiimiffioncrs  or  treafurers, 
in  the  reccfs  of  the  General  Aflembly,  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  may  appoint  and  roinmiifion  a  fit  and  proper  perfoti 
to  inch  vacant  office,  and  to  hold  the  fame  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  General  Aflembly. 

XIV.  That  the  fenarc  be  chofen  in  the  following;  manner: — All 
pcrfons,  qualified  as  aforelaid  to  vote  for  rotmty  delegates,  fliall,  on 
the  firft  day  of  September,  1781,  and  on  the  fame  day  in  every 
fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  clecit -r/rt/av.;',  by  a  majority  of  votei, 
two  perfons  for  their  lerpciftive  counties,  qualitied  as  aforefaid  to 
be  ele(?>ed  county  delegates,  to  be  eletlors  of  the  feiiate  ;  and  the 
flicriff  of  each  county,  or,  in  cafe  of  licknef:,  his  deputy,  (fum- 
nioning  two  jufticcs  of  the  county,  who  are  required  t .  .'.ttend  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  peace)  fliall  hold  and  be  judge  ot  the  faid' 
ele^ion,  and  make  return  thereof  as  aforefaid.  And  all  perfons 
qualified  as  aforefaid  to  vote  for  delegates  for  the  city  of  Annapolis 
and  Hakimore  town,  (hail,  on  the  ianie  flrll  MoiuKiv  of  September, 
1 7S I,  and  on  the  fame  day  in  every  fift'.i  year  forever  thereafter,  eleiit, 
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viva  voce,  by  a  mnjority  of  votes,  one  perl'on  for  the  fa*iJ  city  anf?« 
town  rcfpedtivcly,  qualified  as  aforefaid,  to  be  elc(5lcd  a  delegate  for 
the  laid  city  and  town  refpcttivcly ;  the  faid  eledion  to  be  held  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  eki^tion  of  delegate  for  the  faid  city  and 
town;  the  ri:^ht  to  e'ed  the  faid  eledor  with  rcfj-ed  to  Baltimore 
town  to  continue  as  lonjj  as  the  right  to  cleft  delegates  for  the  faid 
town. 

XV.  That  the  faid  eli.lors  of  the  fenatc  meet  at  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis, or  iiich  other  place  as  flwU  be  appointed  for  convening  the  le« 
giflatiue,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  17&1,  and  on'tlie  fame 
day  in  every  fiftli  year  for  ever  tliereafter,  and  they,  or  any  twenty- 
fotir  of  them  io  met,  fliall  proceed  to  cleft,  by  ballot,  either  nut  of 
their  own  bod} ,  or  the  people  at  large,  fifteen  fenatorsy  (nine  ol 
whom  to  be  refidents  on  the  weftern,  and  fix  to  be  relidents  on  the 
eaftein  fliore)  men  of  the  moft  v^ifdom,  experience  and  virtue,  above 
twcnty-fivc  years  of  age,  refidents  of  the  State  above  three  wliolc 
years  next  preceding  the  eled^ion,  and  having  real  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty above  the  \alue  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money. 

XVJ.  That  the  fenators  fliall  be  balloted  for  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  ;  and  out  of  the  gentlemen  refidents  of  the  weftern  fliore  who 
ihall  be  propofed  as  fenators,  the  nine  who  flial!,  on  ftriking  the  bal- 
lots, appear  to  have  the  greatefl  number  in  their  f.ivoiir,  fliall  be  ac- 
coidiugly  declared  and  returned  duly  elefted ;  and  out  of  the  gen- 
tlemen refidents  of  the  caftcrn  fliore  who  flial  be  propofed  a"> 
fenators,  the  fix  who  fiiall,  on  ftriking  the  ballots,  appear  to  ha\e 
the  greateft  number  in  their  favour,  fliall  be  accordingly  declared 
and  returned  duly  elefted  :  and  if  two  or  more,  on  the  fame  fliore, 
fliall  have  an  equal  number  of  ballots  in  their  favour,  by  which  tl>c 
choice  flull  not  be  determined  on  the  fit  ft  ballot,  then  the  eleftors 
Ihall  again  b.illot  before  they  feparate,  in  which  they  fliall  he  con- 
fined to  tlic  pci  fons  who,  on  the  firft  ballot,  fliall  have  had  an  equal 
number;  and  they  who  fliall  have  the  greateft  number  in  their  lavour 
on  the  fecond  ball;)t,  fliall  be  nrrordiiisi'lv  declared  aiid  returned  duly 
defted  ;  and  it  tb.e  whole  numiitr  fliould  not  thus  be  made  up,  be- 
caufe  of  an  etjual  number  on  the  fecond  ballot  llill  being  in  favour 
of  two  or  more  pcrfons,  then  the  citcliuu  fliali  be  determined  by 
lot  between  thofe  who  ha\'c  equal  nurabers  ;  which  piocecilings  of 
the  cleiilors  ihall  be  certified  under  their  iuuuls,  and  returned  to  the 
chancellor  ioi  ihe  tliijc  being. 
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XVII.  That  the  elc^^ors  of  fenators  fliall  judge  of  the  cjunlifica- 
tioiis  and  tlfctions  of  nu-uibers  of  their  body,  and  on  a  coniefccd 
clei'^ion  fliall  ?dinit  to  a  feat,  as  an  elcdor,  fuch  ijnalificd  perlon  a» 
(liall  appe;ir  to  thoui  to  have  the  greatell  number  of  legal  votcb  in  hit 
favour. 

X\'III.  That  the  electors  immed'ately  on  their  mce;Ing,  and  Ijc- 
fore  they  proceed  to  the  eIe>flion  of  fcnarors,  t;ike  inch  0.1th  of  fup- 
port  and  fidelity  to  this  -"^tate,  as  this  Convention  or  the  Icgifliture 
lliall  dirc(fl  ;  and  alio  an  cath,  "  to  elcc%  without  favour,  atVcdtion, 
partiality  or  prejudice,  inch  peifons  for  fenators  as  they,  in  their 
judgment  and  confcience,  believe  betl  (jualified  for  the  othcc." 

XIX.  That  in  c^ife  of  rcfufil,  death,  relignation,  d.fqualification, 
or  removal  out  oi  this  bt.ite,  of  any  fcnator,  or  on  his  becoming 
governor,  or  a  member  of  the  council,  the  fenate  fliall  immediately 
thereupon,  or  at  their  next  mee'ing  thereafter,  ekd  by  bailor,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  eUctorb  are  abo\e  diiefted  to  chufe  fenators, 
another  perfon  in  his  place  for  the  refidue  of  the  faid  term  of  fiv<j 
yeai^s. 

XX.  That  not  lefs  than  a  majority  of  the  fennte,  with  their  prefi- 
dent  (to  be  chofen  by  them  by  ballot)  fliall  conilitute  an  Houfc  for 
the  tranliifting  any  bufiaefs,  odier  than  that  of  adjourning. 

XXI.  That  the  fenate  fliall  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifica- 
tions of  fenators. 

XXII.  That  the  fenate  may  originate  any  other  except  money 
bills,  to  which  their  aflent  or  diflent  only  fliall  be  given  ;  and  may 
receive  ay  other  bills  from  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  and  afient,  dif- 
fent  or  propofe  amendments. 

XX I II.  That  the  General  Aflembly  meet  annually,  on  the  firfi 
Monday  of  Isovembor,  and  if  neceflary  oftener. 

XXiV.  That  each  Houfe  fliall  appoint  its  own  officers,  and -fettle 
•^its  own  rules  of  proceeding. 

XXV.  That  a  peifon  of  wifdom,  experience  and  virtue,  fliall  be 

I  chofen  governor,  on  the  fecond  Monday  of  November,  fventcen 

[hundred  and  feventy-feven,   and  on  the  fecond   Mo.iday  in  every 

year  for  ever  thereafter,   by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  Mouf  s,  to  be 

taken  in  each  Houfe  refpeftively,  depofited  in  a  confereixe  room  j 

ithe  boxes  to  be  examined  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houfes, 

land  the  numbers  feverally  reported,  that  the  appointment  may  be 

|fentered;  which  mode  of  taking  tiic  joint  ballot  of  both  Iloufes  fliall 

lie  adopted  in  all  cafes.    13ut  if  two  or  more  fliaU  have  an  equal 
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niimbcF  of  ballots  in  rhcir  favour,  by  which  the  choice  fljall  not  Ik 
dcttTniinecl  on  the  firft  ballot,  then  a  feconci  ballot  fliail  be  taken, 
which  fliall  be  confined  to  the  perfons  uho  on  the  firl>  ballot  fli.ill 
liavc  hat!  an  e(iual  number  ;  and  if  the  ballots  fliould  again  be 
ci]un!  between  two  or  more  pe.loiis,  then  the  cleftion  of  the  gover- 
nor lliall  be  determined  I'y  lot,  between  thofe  who  have  equal  num- 
bers; and  if  the  pcrfon  chofen  governor  fliall  die,  refif^n,  remove 
out  of  the  St.itL*,  or  refufu  to  act  ((ittiu^r  the  General  Allembly)  the 
benalc  and  Houfc  of  Delegates  fliall  immediately  thereupon  proceed 
to  a  new  choice  in  manner  aforcfaid. 

XXVI.  Th;it  the  lenators  and  delegates,  on  the  fccond  Tuefd  ir 
of  November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fevcnty-feven,  and 
annually  on  tlic  fecond  Tuefday  of  November  for  ever  thereafter, 
eli/l  by  joint  ballot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fenators  are  dircfted  to 
be  chofcn,  five  of  the  mod  feiifible,  difcreet  and  experienced  men, 
above  twcnty-fue  years  of  age,  rcfidcnts  in  the  State  above  three 
years  next  preceding  the  cleiftion,  and  having  therein  a  freehold  of 
lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current 
money,  to  L)c  the  council  to  the  governor  ;  whofe  proceedings  llnll 
be  always  entered  on  record,  to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may 
cuter  his  dillont ;  and  their  advice,  if  fo  required  by  the  governor 
or  any  member  of  the  council,  fhall  be  given  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  memliers  giving  the  fame  refpedlively ;  which  proceeding. 
oF  the  council  fliall  be  bid  before  the  Senate  or  lioufe  of  Delegatt.^, 
^vhen  c;illcd  for  by  them,  or  either  of  them.  The  council  may  ap- 
point their  own  clerk,  wlio  fltall  take  fuch  oath  of  fupport  andfidelit/ 
to  this  State  as  this  Convention  or  the  legiflature  fliall  direft,  and  0: 
fecrecy,  ia  fuch  nutters  as  he  fliall  be  dlrci'^ed  by  the  Board  to  keep 
fciTcr, 

XXVII.  That  the  delegates  to  Congrefs  from  this  State  fliall  be 
chofcjii  annualh',  or  fupciiedcd  in  the  mean  time  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  both  Houfes  of  AfTembly,  and  that  there  be  a  rotation  in  fuel; 
manner  that  at  leail  tv/o  of  the  number  be  annually  changed ;  and 
DO  peifon  fliall  be  ca])abk-  of  being  a  delegate  to  Congrefs  for  mor; 
♦luia  three  in  any  teini  of  (ix  years ;  and  no  perfon  who  holds  any 
oiiice  or  profit  in  the  gift  of  Congrefs  fliall  be  eligible  to  fit  in  Con- 
grefs, but  if  appointed  to  any  fuch  oflice  his  feat  fliall  be  thereb) ' 
vacated.  That  no  perfon,  unlcfs  above  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
at-.».h  a  jefiilent  in  the  State  more  than  five  years  next  preceding  the 
rledion,  and  having  real  and  perfunal  eflats  in  this  State  above  the 
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'ihie  of  one  thoufand  pounds  cv:rrcnt  money,  flui'.l  be  eli|;iblc  to  fit 
in  C'lnyrtfs. 

XXN'I't.  That  the  lena'ors  and  delegates,  immcdii'tc'y  on  their 
anil  'al  n.  -t'lij^,  and  before  hey  proceed  tJ  any  bulinelsj,  aiui  every 
peif'/n  hereatt  .r  elc(!'!tcd  .1  Icnator  or  delrgate,  before  he  ai't.--  as  fikli, 
fhall  tako  an  oath  of  liipport  and  iiJclity  to  this  -tate  as  aioicfaid  ; 
and  before  the  e'ee'tK  n  of  a  j^overnor,  or  member  (  f  the  ou.icil, 
flull  take  an  oath,  "  to  tletff  without  t'avour,  alVec'tion,  partiality  or 
prejnlice,  {^\ch.  penon  as  governjr,  or  rnemb  i  of  the  couiieil,  ;is 
they  in  their  juilj^mcnt  and  confcience  believe  beft  (]ualitied  tor  the 
olli.e." 

XX'X.  That  the  femtc  and  delegitcs  may  ndjoiirn  thcmfvlvcs 
icfj  ei-tively  :  but  if  the  two  Houfes  lliould  not  a!;rei.  oi'  the  laine 
tin^-,  l)iu  adjoiM-n  to  diftereut  days,  then  Ihali  the  goveinn.'  appoint 
and  notify  one  of  thv);e  I'a/s,  or  lon.e  day  bctw.tn,  and  the  Aliemhly 
fliall  then  meet  and  be  helu  au-or''"n^1y  ;  and  he  flxail,  if  necelfary, 
by  advice  of  the  conncil,  call  th.m  bcf>re  the  time  to  v,  Inch  they 
faall  in  any  manner  be  avljourned,  en  giving  not  lefs  than  ten  days 
notice  thereof;  but  the  gove.nor  ihall  not  adjourn  th.c  Aircmbly 
ctlieruiie  than  as  atbrelaid,  nor  prorogue  or  dlili/lvc  ir  ar  any  time. 

XXX.  That  no  perjoa,  iinkf';  above  tWf^nty- five  ye  roofage,  a 
rcfulent  in  this  State  above  five  years  next  preceding  the  clei'^^ion, 
and  having  in  the  State  real  and  perfonal  pr(^porty  above  the  vnlneof 
five  thoufand  p(nmds  current  nioney,  one  thcuiand  pounds  whereof 
at  leaft  to  be  fieehuld  eftate,  fliall  be  e'igible  as  governor. 

XXXI.  That  the  gnven:or  flird!  not  continue  in  tliat  oiiice  longer 
than  three  years  fnccelfively,  nor  be  eligible  as  governor  until  the 
expiration  of  fonr  years  after  he  fliali  have  been  out  of  that  oiricc. 

XXXII.  That  upon  the  death,  refigtiation,  or  removal  out  of 
this  State,  of  the  governor,  the  fiift  named  of  the  council,  tor  the 
time  beirig,  Ihall  ;.ft  as  governor,  and  qualify  in  the  faii.c  manner ; 
aiidiliall  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Allenibly,  giving 
not  lefs  than  fourteen  days  notice  of  the  meeting,  at  whiih  meeting 
a  governor  fliall  be  appointed,  in  manner  afore faid,  for  the  rcfidiie 
of  the  year. 

XXXIII.  That  the  governor,  by  and  with  tlip  advice  and  confent 
of  the  council,  m:iy  embody  the  militia,  and  when  embodied  fliaU 
alone  have  the  direaion  thereof,  and  fliall  alfo  have  the  dire^ion  of 
all  the  regular  land  and  fea  forces  under  the  laws  of  this  State  ;  but 
he  fliall   not  command  in  perfon,    unlcfs  adviled  thereio  by  the 
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council,  and  then  only  lo  long  as  they  fhall  ;ipi>rove  thereof;  an^ 
may  alone  excicile  a»l  otiicr  the  executive  powers  ot'  jjovernnient, 
vhfic  the  Cdiu-urrt nee  ot"  the  council  is  not  nquired,  according  to 
th'j  1  iws  of  this  State  ;  and  giant  reprieves  e»r  pardons  for  any 
crime,  except  in  inch  cafi-s  where  the  law  flmll  othcrwifc  direct; 
nnd  may,  (hiiina;  the  reccl's  of  the  General  .AiKmhl},  l.iy  tmb.irgocs 
to  pKvent  the  dopariure  of  any  (hip;  injj,  or  the  exportation  of  any 
commodi;,iej,  for  any  time  not  excecdmo;  thirty  da)s  in  any  one 
}fnr,  luninioninjf  the  Gential  Afll-mhly  to  nu:et  within  the  time  of 
the  continuance  of  Inch  tmb.rgo;  and  nia>  alio  order  and  compel 
nny  \ellel  to  ride  quarantine,  if  iiieh  vcHe',  or  the  poit  from  which 
flio  may  have  come,  fljall,  on  ftiong  j;roundi,  be  fulpefteil  to  be 
intti'^ed  v\[h  tlic  pl,\gi:e ;  but  the  governor  fliall  not,  on  any  pre- 
tencc,  cxuciic  any  |iower  or  pierogative  by  virtue  of  any  law,  ilu. 
tutj  or  cuft  m,  of  fngland  01  Creat-Britain. 

XXXIV.  That  the  members  of  the  council,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  when  convened,  fliall  conlhtute  a  Board  for  the  tranfa^ing 
ot  bufiiiefs.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  fliall  prefide  in 
the  couiicil,  and  be  entitled  to  a  vnte  on  all  qucftions  in  which  the 
council  fliall  be  divided  in  opinion  ;  and  in  the  abfen^e  of  the  gover. 
nor,  the  fi;(l  named  of  the  council  fliall  preflf'e,  and  as  luch  fliall 
aho  vote  in  all  cafes  where  the  other  members  difagree  in  their 
opinion. 

XXXV.  That  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difqualifica* 
tlon,  or  removal  out  of  the  btatc,  of  any  perfon  chofen  a  member 
of  the  council,  the  members  thereof,  immediately  thereupon,  or  at 
their  n.  xt  meeting  thereafter,  fliall  eleft,  by  ballot,  another  perfon 
qualitied  as  aforelaid,  in  his  place,  for  the  rcfidue  of  the  year. 

XXXVI.  That  the  council  fliall  have  power  to  make  the  great  fea| 
of  this  State,  wiiich  fliall  be  kept  by  the  chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  aflixed  to  all  laws,  commiffions,  grants  and  other  public 
tcitimc  nials,  a;  has  been  heretofore  praftifed  in  this  State. 

XXXVII.  That  n-^  ft^nator,  delegate  (■)f  Afl^einbly,  or  member  of 
the  cojuni,  if  he  fhall  quulify  as  fuch,  fliall  hold  or  execute  any 
office  of  profit,  or  receive  the  profits  of  any  office  exercifed  by  any 
other  perfon,  during  the  time  for  which  he  flial!  be  elected ;  nor 
fliall  u!  y  governor  be  capable  of  holding  any  other  ofKce  of  profit  in 
this  Si.:te,  while  he  a(5ts  as  luch;  and  no  perlon  holding  a  place  of 
profit,  or  receiving  any  part  of  the  profits  thereof,  or  receiving  the 
profits^  or  any  part  of  the  profits,  anfmg  on  any  agency  for  the  fup- 
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plv  of  cloatliinj;  or  provlfions  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  hoUlint^  any 
oOicc  utu'cr  the  United  States,  or  aiy  of  them,  or  a  miniiKT  or 
prcichtr  of  the  ftificl  of  any  dcnonmuition,  or  uny  purTi)n  em- 
ployed in  the  rcguU'.r  land  fcrvitt,  or  nnriiic,  of  this  oi  the  United 
States,  Ihall  have  a  icat  ia  the  General  Allcmb!/,  or  the  council  of 

thi«  >tat(?. 

XXXVniI.  That  cvcrj- governor,  fenr.ior,  delegate  to Conr.refs  or 
AiKmbiv,  and  mcmbci  of  the  council,  bufoie  he  acfs  as  fuch,  fli.ill 
take  :in  oarh,  "  That  he  v.ill  not  rci  eivc,  diiecfly  or  indnei'tly,  at 
any  limc,  any  part  of  the  profits  oi'  any  ollicc  held  by  any  other 
p(:tf.)n  during  his  at'tin^  in  his  (.iticc  of  ^/)tcrnor,  ftn.itor,  deli-gntvs 
to  Con^,refs  or  Aili  nibly,  or  mciiibcr  of  the  coiinci!,  or  the  profit!;, 
or  any  part  of  the  pri  fhs,  ai'linj;  on  any  ag;t.,,(.y  for  iht  fupply  of 
cloatluii^for  piovi!  0!!S  ;or  the  army  or  navy,"' 

X\X1X.  That  if  any  Icnator,  del  -garc  ■<:  Congr.fs  or  AH'ciTibly, 
or  men;bcr  of  the  comiril,  fliall  hold  or  ,  <c  ure  n^  /  oIVk/  if  protlr, 
or  receive,  dirci'^'y  or  in.lireftiy,  at  any  ti'iR,  •.  profit  ,  or  any 
part  oithi-  I'rofiif,  of  any  oHite  exertifcd  by  any  otiier  perfon,  dining 
his  aftmg  as  I'mator,  dc'egito  to  Cong-  :!c  or  AH'cmbly,  •!  ineml)cr 
of  the  coun.il,  h.s  feat,  on  convi(fll')n  !,•  a  <,;.urt  of  law,  by  the  oatli 
of  two  credible  uitnclibs,  (hall  be  vo  d,  pnd  he  (liali  luHer  the  pu- 
niflimcnt  for  \vil;nl  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  be  baniflicd  this  State 
for  ever,  or  ditquaiitied  for  ever  trom  holding  any  oHice  or  plate  of 
trull  or  profi,  as  the  com  t  may  ju  ^e, 

XL.  That  the  chanecllor,  alljitd^es,  the  attoiney-gcneral,  clerks 
of  the  General  Court,  the  clerks  of  the  county  C'  urt-,  the  rcj^illers 
of  the  Ian'!  office,  and  ret;illers  of  wills,  flviil  hold  their  commillions 
during  good  behaviour,  rcaioveablc  only  for  uuibchaviour,  on  con- 
viction in  a  court  of  lav/. 

XLi.  That  there  be  a  rtj^'.  er  of  wlls  appointed  for  each  county, 
who  fiiall  be  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  on  tne  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Nenat .  and  Moule  ot  Deleg  tes ;  aiui  taat  upon  the 
death,  refignation,  di\(]ualification,  or  removal  out  of  the  county, 
by  any  rcgiiler  of  wills,  in  tlie  reccfs  of  the  General  AfTcmbly,  the 
governor.,  with  the  advice  of  the  counci',  may  appoint  ai>d  commif- 
fion  a  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  inch  vacant  oflii-c,  to  hold  ilic  lame 
until  the  meeting  of  the  General  Affembly. 

XLll  That  flieriflfs  (liall  be  clc6ted  in  each  county,  by  ba  let, 
every  third  year,  that  is  to  fay,  two  perloi.s  f  r  the  office  of  (hcnlF 
for  each  county,  the  one  of  whom  having  the  majority  of  voteb,  or 
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if  both  have  an  equal  niiml>er,  either  of  them,  at  the  difcrction  of 
the  governor,  to  be  coaimiiTioiicd  by  the  gove/nor  for  the  faid  office, 
and  having  fervid  for  three  year?,  Aich  psiiun  Ihall  Lk;  ineht;»ble  for 
the-  foi)r  years  next  fiicceeiiing,  It-  iid  with  ictiirjty  to  be  Ukeu  every 
y(  ui   ao  ufual,  and  no  flieritF  ih.ili  he  qualified  to  aft  beiore  the  fam« 
is  *!;iven.     Ju  cale  of  death,  rcfufal,  rtiigaation,  difqiialiiic,:ioti,  or 
removal  out  of  the  county,  before  the  exjjira'ion  of  the  three  years, 
the  other  perion,  chofcn  as  a'.orcia;.!,  ihall  be  commiirionec!  by  the 
gover.'ior  to  execute  the  faid  cthce  for  the  rcfid.'.e  of  the  faid  three 
years,  the  laid  pc  [on  giv  inj  bo.id  with  fecui  ity  as  aforefaid  j  ami  in 
cafe  ol  his  <  cath,  rcfu.a!,  refignaiion,  d  f  jualificntion,  or  removal 
out  of  the  '-ou.ty,  bcfjre  the  expiration  ol  the  faid  three  year?,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  nomi^a.tc  and  com- 
niiilicii  a  fit  ai\!  proper  perfon  to  execute  the  faid  office  for  the  re- 
fidtic  of  the  fiid  three  y^'a  s,  the  f:id  perfon  giving  bond  and  fecurity 
as  afoefaid.     The  eleiflinn  fliall  be  held  at  the  fame  time  and  place 
appointed  for  the  elect. on  o(  dclej^ntes ;   and  the  juftices  there  fum- 
nioncd  to  att.r.d  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fliail  be  judges 
theicot",  and  of  the  qualilication  of  candidate^,  who  fti all  appoint  a 
clcik  to  take  the  ba'lots.     All  facmen  above  the  aj^e  of  twenty-one 
years,  havirig  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  lanil  in  the  coUi-ty  in  which 
they  otTer  to  ballot,  and  lefidius^  there, n  ;  tiwd  'dl  freemen  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  having  projjeny  in  the  State  above  the 
value  of  thirty  ]K)unds  current  mon.;y,  and  having  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  they  olfe'r  to  ballot,  one  whole  year  next  preceding 
the  elciftion,  fliall  have  a  right  of  fuflVr^ge  ;  no  j)ei  ion  to  be  eligible 
to  t/e  oflice  of  Iheriff  for  a  couPity,  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  faid 
county  above  the  age  of  tv.enty-one  yeais,  and  having  real  and  per- 
fonal  propeity  in  the  State  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds 
current  money.     The  julfices  aforefaid  fhall  examine  the  ballots, 
and  the  two  candidates  properly  qualified,  having  in  each  county  the 
majority  of  legal  ballots,  fliall  be  declaied  duly  cicfted  for  the  office 
w  (lieriff  for  fu^h  county,  and  returned  to  the  governor  and  council, 
■with  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  ballots  for  each  of  them. 

XLIII.  That  every  peilon  who  fhall  offer  to  vote  for  delegates,  or 
/or  the  election  of  the  fenite,  or  for  the  Iheriff,  fliall  (ii  required 
by  any  three  perfons  qualified  to  vote)  before  he  be  admitted  to 
poll,  take  fuch  oath  or  affirmation  of  fupport  and  fidelity  to  this 
State,  as  this  Convention  or  the  legiflaturc  fliall  dire<5tt 
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XLTV.  That  a  juftice  of  the  pea-e  mny  be  eligible  as  a  fcnator, 
celegat«,  or  member  of  the  council,  and  may  continue  to  ad  as  a 
juftice  of  the  pence. 

XLV,  That  no  field  officer  of  the  militia  be  eligible  as  a  fenator, 
tlelegate,  or  member  of  the  council. 

XLVI.  That  ail  ci\il  officers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  for  the  fc- 
veral  coun.ies  of  this  State,  fn.il!  hnve  been  refidents  of  the  county 
rcfpectively,  for  which  they  ihall  be  app minted,  fix  nioiiths  next  be- 
fore their  aj-pointment,  and  fluU  continue  refidents  of  their  county 
rHpectively,  during  their  conriniiance  in  office. 

XLVII.  That  the  juHgTS  of  the  General  Court,  and  juflices  of  the 
county  courts,  may  appoint  the  clerks  of  their  relpeftive  courts,  and 
ill  cafe  of  refuiaJ,  death,  refignarion,  difcpialification,  or  removal 
cut  of  the  county,  of  any  of  the  faid  county  clerks,  in  the  vacation 
of  the  county  court  of  which  he  is  cletk,  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  may  apj)oinr  and  commiil'MU  a  fit  and  proper 
perfon  to  fuch  vacant  ofliie  refpeftively,  to  hoid  the  fame  until  the 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Court,  or  county  court,  as  the  cafe 
may  Ix:. 

XLVilL  That  the  governor  for  the  time  bein^,  with  the  advice 
and  confcnt  of  the  council,  may  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  all 
judges  and  juftice?,  the  attorn cy~ge;ieral,  naval  officers,  officers  m 
t!ic  regular  land  jnd  iiea  fervice,  officers  of  the  militia,  rcgiftcrs  of 
the  land  oftice,  furvtyors,  and  all  other  civil  officers  of  government, 
(afieCors,  c*  -wlablej  and  overfeers  of  the  roads  only  excepted)  and 
may  alio  fufpend  or  remove  any  civil  officer  who  has  not  a  commiffion 
d\iring  goov  behaviour;  and  may  fufpend  any  militia  officer  for  one 
month  ;  and  m  ly  alfo  f  ifpcnd  or  remove  aay  reg\ilar  oflicer  in  the 
land  or  fea  f  t'  ice  ;  and  the  governor  may  remove  or  fufpend  any 
irilitia  offiiX":  in  purina'ice  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  nnrtial. 

XllX.  That  ill  civil  officers  of  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
and  .ouncil,  who  do  not  hold  commifTions  during  good  behaviour, 
fliall  be  appointed  annually  in  the  third  week  of  November ;  but  if 
finy  of  them  Hud'  be  re-appoi.itcicl,  they  may  continue  to  a£t  without 
nny  new  commilTivjn  or  qualification  ;  and  every  officer,  though  not 
re-appuinted,  flial!  continue  to  aff  until  the  perfon  who  ftiall  be  ap- 
pointed and  comiiii'fioned  in  his  f^ead  fliall  be  qualified. 

L,  'fh'Jt  tho  poveriior,  every  member  of  the  council,  and  every 
judge  and  juiticc,  bif  >re  they  a6t  as  fuch,  fliall  refpedively  take  aa 
oath,  "  That  he  will  not,  through  favour,  alTedion  or  partiality, 
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vote  for  any  perfon  to  oflice,  and  that  he  will  vote  for  fuch  perfon  al 
in  his  judgmei.l  and  confcience  he  believes  uioft  fit  and  bcft  qualified 
for  the  </Si:e  ;  and  that  he  has  not  made,  nor  will  m  ike  any  pDinile 
or  engagement  to  gi\e  his  vote  or  intereft  in  favour  of  any  peifon." 

LI.  That  there  be  two  regifters  of  the  land  offii.e,  one  upon  tlic 
weftern  and  one  upon  the  eaftern  fliore  ;  that  fliort  extrudts  of  the 
grant,  and  certificates  of  the  land  on  the  weftern  and  eaflern  fliorea 
refpeftively  be  made  in  feparate  books,  at  the  pu]>!ic  expenfe,  and 
dcpofited  in  the  offices  of  the  faid  regifters  in  fuch  manner  as  fhall 
hereafter  be  provided  by  the  General  Aflcmbly. 

LII.  That  every  chancellor,  judge,  rcgifter  of  wills,  commifTioner 
of  the  loan  office,  attorney-general,  flierifF,  treafurer,  naval  officer, 
regifter  of  the  land  office,  rcgifter  of  the  chancery  court,  and  every 
clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,  furveyor,  and  auditor  of  the  public 
accounts,  before  he  afts  as  fuch,  fliall  take  an  oath,  "  that  he  will 
not,  direftly  or  indireftly,  receive  any  fee  or  reward  for  doing  his 
office  of  hut  what  is  or  fliall  be  allowed  by 

law  ;  nor  will  direftly  or  indire(flly  receive  the  profits,  or  any  part 
of  the  profits  of  any  oiKcc  held  by  any  other  perfon  ;  and  that  he 
does  not  hold  the  fame  office  in  truft,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
perfon.'* 

LIII.  That  if  any  governor,  chancellor,  judge,  rcgifter  of  wills, 
attorney -general,  regifler  of  the  land  office,  rcgifler  of  the  chancery 
court,  or  any  clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,  treafurer,  naval  of- 
ficer, flierifF,  furveyor  or  auditor  of  public  accounts,  fliall  receive, 
direftly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  the  profits,  or  any  wart  of  the 
profits,  of  any  office  held  by  any  other  perfon,  during  his  acting  in 
the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed,  his  cleftion,  appointment  and 
conuiiiflion,  on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  by  oath  of  two  credible 
vitnefles,  fliall  be  void,  and  he  fliall  fuftcr  the  puniihment  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  or  be  baniflicd  this  State  for  ever,  or  difcjualified 
for  ever  from  holding  any  office  or  place  of  truft  or  profit,  as  the 
court  may  adjudge. 

LIV.  That  if  any  perfon  flmll  give  any  bribe,  prefent  or  reward, 
or  any  promifc,  or  any  fecurity  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any 
money,  or  any  other  thing,  to  obtain  or  procure  a  vote  to  be  go- 
vernor, fenator,  delegate  to  Concrcfs  or  AfTembly,  member  of  the 
council,  or  judge,  or  to  be  appointed  to  any  of  the  faid  offices,  or 
to  any  office  of  profit  or  truft,  now  creatcrl  or  hereafier  to  be  created 
in  this  State;  the  perfon  giving,  and  the  pcrfou  receiving  the  fame, 
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coxirt  of  law,  flinll  be  for  ever  difqualified  t©  hold 
any  office  of  truft  or  profit  in  this  State. 

LV.  That  every  pcrfon  appointed  tn  any  oflice  of  profit  or  trufl: 
ftmll,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  thereof,  take  the  following 
oath,  to  wit,  "  I  A.  B.  do  fwear.  That  I  do  not  hold  myftlf  bound 
iin  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  I  will  be  faith- 
ful, and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Maryland,"  and  fliall 
alfo  fubfcribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

LVI.  That  there  be  a  court  of  appeals,  compofed  of  perfons  of 
integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law,  whofe  judgment  fliall  be 
final  and  conclufive  in  all  cafes  of  appeal  from  the  General  Court, 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Court  of  Admiralty :  that  one  pcrfon  of 
integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law  be  appointed  chancellor : 
thar  three  perfons  of  integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law  be 
•appointed  judges  of  the  court  now  called  the  Provincial  Court;  and 
that  the  fame  court  be  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
The  General  Court;  which  court  fliall  fit  on  the  weftern  and 
caftern  fliores  for  tranfa<fting  and  determining  the  bufincfs  of  the  re- 
fpe£live  fliores,  at  fuch  times  and  places  as  the  future  legiflature  of 
this  State  fliall  direft  and  appoint. 

LVII.  That  tlie  ftile  of  all  laws  runs  thus,  Se  it  ena^al^  hy  the 
General  AJfi-mhly  of  Maryland:  that  all  public  commiffions  and  grants 
run  thus,  Ihe  Hiate  of  Maryland^  &:c.  and  fluill  be  figncd  by  the 
governor,  and  attefted  by  the  chancellor,  with  the  feal  of  the  State 
Mnnexed,  except  military  commiillons,  whl';h  fliall  not  be  attefted  by 
the  chancellor,  or  have  the  feal  of  the  State  annexed  :  that  all  writs 
fliall  run  in  the  lame  ftile,  and  be  teftcd,  fealed  and  figned  as  ufual  : 
that  all  indi6tmcnts  fliall  conclude,  Againji  the  Peace,  Governments 
anil  Dignity  of  the  State, 

LVIII.  That  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  going  to  th(? 
King  or  proprietary,  fliall  go  to  the  State,  fave  only  fuch  as  the 
General  AlFembly  may  abolifli  or  otherwife  provide  for. 

LIX.  That  this  Form  of  Government,   and  the  Declaration  of 
hereof,  fliall  be  altered,  < 
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unlefs  a  bill  fo  to  alter,  change  or  abolifli  the  lluiie,  fliall  pafs  the 
General  Airembly,  and  be  publiftied  at  leall  three  months  before  a 
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new  eleiftion,  and  fliall  be  confirmed  by  the  General  AlTembh 
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■A  new  cleiftion  of  delegates,  in  the  fiilt  felfkon  after  fuch  new  elec- 
tion :  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Torm  of  Government  v.hieh  re- 
lates to  the  eaftern  fl)o:e  psiricu'ariy,  fhall  at  any  iwne  hcrear'ter  be 
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altered,  unlefs  for  the  alteration  and  confirmation  thereof  at  leaft  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  General  Aifembly 
fliali  concur. 

LX.  That  every  bill  pafled  by  the  General  Aflembly,  when  en- 
grofled,  fliall  be  prefented  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates, 
in  the  fenate,  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  who  fhall  fign  the 
fame,  and  thereto  affix  the  great  feal,  in  the  prefence  of  the  members 
of  both  Houfes.  Every  law  Ihall  be  recorded  in  the  General  Court- 
Office  of  the  weftern  fliore,  and  in  due  .ime  printed,  pub'iflied,  and 
Certified  under  the  great  feal,  to  the  feveral  county  courts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  heretofore  ufed  in  this  State. 

This  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Frame  of  Government  was  aflented 
to.  and  paffed  in  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  freemen  of 
Maryland,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  14th  of  Ati- 
gufl,  A.  D.  1776. 


EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXES. 

The  annual  expenfes  of  government  are  eftimated  at  about  twenty 
thou  land  pounds  currency.  The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  from  taxc* 
on  real  and  perfonal  property. 
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KITY 
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WASHINGTON, 


IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HE  territory  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  a  fede- 
ral city,  that  might  become  the  permanent  feat  of  the  Fedei  al  Govern- 
iTient.  This  city,  now  building,  is  called  after  the  name  of  that  brave 
defender  of  American  liberty  and  fupporter  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
GtORGE  WASHINGTON,  who  having  vindicated  the  rights  of 
his  countrymen,  and  contributed  to  the  cftablifhment  of  his  country's 
independence,  has  been  called  by  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion to  fill  the  higheft  office  a  generous  and  brave  people  had  to  be- 
ftow — this  city  will  therefore  ftand  as  the  moft  honoiuable  n-onu- 
inent  of  his  worth  and  the  people's  gratitude  that  could  pwllibly  be 
erected  ;  and  we  truft  that  when  it  becomes  the  feat  of  government, 
which  it  is  to  be  after  iSoo,  that  it  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  future 
legiflators  his  virtues,  and  the  principles  on  which  American  liberty 
is  founded,  and  its  government  eftabliflied.  This  city  ftands  at  tho 
junftionof  the  rivers  Potomack  "ndtheEaftern  Branch,  in  latitude  38'^ 
53'  north,  extending  about  four  miles  up  each,  mcluding  a  tradt  of  ter- 
ritory, exceeded  in  point  of  convenience,  falubrity,  and  beauty,  by 
none  in  America,  if  any  in  the  world  :  for  although  the  land  is  appa- 
rently level,  yet  by  gentle  and  gradual  fwellinjs,  a  variety  of  elegant 
profpeds  are  produced,  while  there  is  a  fufficient  deicent  to  convey 
ofFthe  water  occafioned  by  rain. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  twenty-five  fprings  of  excellent  wa- 
ter ;  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  beft  quality  is  readily  had  ; 
befides  thefe,  the  ftreams  that  now  run  through  that  territory,  arealfo 
to  be  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  city. 

The  waters  of  Reedy  branch  and  ©f  Tiber  creek  may  alfo  be  conveyed 
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to  the  Prefiticnt's  houfc^;  lor  the  fource  of  Tiber  creek  is  elevated  about 
two  hundred  and  tliirty-fix  ftet  "'.bove  the  kvel  of  the  tide  in  the  fnid 
creek,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ca- 
pital is  to  ftand,  is  feventy-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in 
the  fame  :  the  water  of  Tiber  cieek  may,  therefore,  be  conveyed 
to  the  capital,  and  after  watering  that  part  of  the  city,  may  be  def- 
tined  to  other  ufeful  purpofcs. 

The  Kartprn  Branch  is  one  of  thefafcft  and  mod  commodious  har- 
bours in  America,  being  fufficicntly  deep  for  the  largcft  (hips  for 
about  f<ur  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  while  the  channel  lies  clofe  along 
the  edge  of  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  and  capacious  harbour. 

The  Potomack,  although  only  navigable  for  fmali  craft,  for  a  conii»- 
derable  dirtance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city,  excepting  about  hajf 
a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  will  neve»-thelef$  afford  a 
capacious  fummer  harbour  ;  as  an  immcnfe  number  of  fhips  may 
ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppofite  to  and  below  the  city. 

The  city,  being  lituated  upon  'he  great  poft  road,  exactly  eqiii- 
diftant  from  the  northern  and  fouthi.rn  extremities  of  the  Union,  and 
nearly  io  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Ohio  river,  upon  the  bell: 
navigation,  in  the  midit  of  the  richeft  commercial  territory  in  Ame- 
rica; and  commanding  the  tnoft  extenfive  internal  refources,  is  by  far 
the  molt  eligibl--  fituation  for  the  refidence  of  Congrefs ;  and  as  it 
is  now  prclfing  forward,  by  the  public  fpirited  enterprife  of  the 
people  oF  the  Unued  States,  and  by  foreigners,  it  will  grow  up 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
cities,  and  will  probably  foon  become  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  Ameiican  comm.erce. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomack  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  craft 
loaded  with  produce  now  come  down  that  riNer  and  its  feveral 
branches,  frem  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  great 
fallo,  which  are  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  new  city.  The  canals  at 
the  great  and  littie  falls  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  locks  in  fuch 
forwardnefs,  that  ,n  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  the  naviga- 
tion will  be  entirely  opened  between  tide  water  and  the  head  branches 
of  the  Potomack,  which  will  produce  a  communication  by  water 
between  the  city  of  Waftiington,  and  the  interior  part5  of  Virginia 
a^d  Maryland,  by  means  of  the  Potomack,    the  Shannandoah,  lU 
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and  Monocafy,    for  upwards  (,f  two  hundred  miles,  through  one  c\f 
the  a.Qll  liealthy,    pleafant,   and  ffiti.le  rpgions  in  Anieiica,  pio- 
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tUtcing,  in  vaft  abundance,  tobacco  of  fiiperior  qualit7,  hetiip, 
Iiuliiin  corn,  wheat  and  other  fmail  grain,  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  America,  in  vaft  abundance,  and  equal  in  quality  to  any 
in  the  Uniteil  States. 

The  lands  upon  the  Potomack  above  the  city  of  Waihington,  all 
.iro\ind  it,  and  for  fixty  miles  below,  are  high  and  dry,  abounding 
with  innumerable  fprings  of  excellent  water,  and  are  well  covered  witlx 
large  timber  of  various  kinds.  A  few  miles  below  the  city,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomack,  arc  inexhauftiblc  mountains  of  excellent 
free-ftone,  of  the  white  and  red  Portland  kinds,  of  which  the  public 
-edifices  in  the  city  are  now  building.  Above  the  city,  alfo  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  are  imffienle  quantities  of  excellent  coal,  hme- 
ilone,  and  marble,  with  blue  flate  of  the  beft  quality. 

The  founding  0.  this  city  in  fiich  an  eligible  fit  nation,  and  upon 
fuch  a  liberal  and  elegnnt  plan,  will  by  future  generations  be  conli- 
dercd  as  a  high  proof  of  the  judgment  and  wifdom  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  whilft  its  name  will  keep  frefli  in 
mind  to  the  end  of  time,  the  many  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of 
the  Prefident,  the  city  itfelf  will  be  a  ftanding  monument  of  their 
public  ipirit. 

The  plan  of  this  city,  agreeably  to  the  dirciJtions  of  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States,  was  defigued  and  drawn  by  the  celebrated 
Major  L'Enfant,  and  is  an  inconceivable  improvement  upon  all 
others,  combining  not  only  convenience,  regularity,  elegance  of 
profpeft,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  every  thing  grj^nd  and 
beautiful  that  can  poflibly  be  introduced  into  a  city. 

The  city  is  divided  into  fquares  or  grand  divifions,  by  the 
ilreets  running  d^e  north,  fouth,  e^ft  and  \veft,  which  form  the 
ground-workof  the  plan.  However,  from  the  capitol,  the  Prefident's 
houfe,  and  fomc  of  the  important  areas  in  the  city,  run  tranfvcrfc 
avenues  or  diagonal  ilreets,  from  one  material  objed  to  another,  which 
not  only  produce  a  variety  of  charming  profpe(fls,  but  remove  that 
infipid  famenefs  that  renders  fome  other  great  cities  unpleafing. 
Thefe  great  leading  ftreetsare  all  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding a  pavement  of  ten  feet,  and  a  gr.ivtl  walk  of  thirty  feet  planted 
with  trees  on  each  fide,  which  wiJl  leave  eighty  feet  of  paved  ftrtet  for 
carriages.  The  reft  of  the  ftrects  are  in  general  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  wide,  with  a  few  only  ninety  feet,  except  North,  South,  and 
tail  Capitol  ftreets,  which  arc  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  The 
diagonal  Ilreets  are  named  after  the  refpevlfive  States  compofing  the 
Vnion,  while  thofc  running  north  and  fouth  are,  from  the  capitol 
3  caftward, 
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caflward,  narr.efl,  Eaft  Firft  ftieef,  Eaft  Second  Street,  kc.  and 
thofe  wed  of  ir  are  in  the  fame  mnnncr  calleJ  Weft  Firft  ftrcct,  Weft 
Second  flreef,  &c.  thofe  running  cafi:  and  weft  are  from  the  capitol 
rorthuard  named,  North  A  ftrcct,  North  B  ftr*et,  &c.  and  thofc 
fouthof  it  arc  called  South  A  Itrect,  South  B  ftrcct,  &c. 

The  fquares,  or  divifions  of  the  city,  have  their  numl^crs  infertcd 
in  the  plan,  and  amount  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  redangulai* 
fqoares  gcneral'y  contain  from  three  to  fix  acres,  and  are  divided 
into  lots  of  from  f  Mty  to  eighty  feet  tnmt,  and  their  depth  from  about 
©ne  hundred  and  ten  lo  three  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  fquare. 

The  irregul  ir  diviuons  produced  Iv-  the  diagonal  ftreets  are  fomc 
of  them  fiirall,  hut  are  generally  in  valuable  fituations.  Their  acute 
points  are  all  to  be  cut  oft'  '*  forty  feet,  fo  that  no  houfe  in  the  city 
will  hav^c  an  acute  corner,  x  he  lots  in  thefe  irregular  i'quares  will  all 
turn  at  a  right  aiij^lc  with  the  rcfpedive  ftreets,  although  the  backs  ol' 
the  houfes  upon  iheni  will  not  ftand  paraJlcl  to  one  another,  which  is 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  confcqucnce. 

By  the  rules  declared  and  publilhed  l>y  the  Prefidtnt  of  the  United 
States,  for  regulating  the  buildings  within  foe  city,  ail  houles  muft  bo 
of  ftone  or  brick — their  walls  muft  be  parallel  to  the  ftreets,  and  either 
placed  immediately  upon  them,  or  withdrawn  therefrom  at  plealurt. 
Tlie  walls  of  all  houfes  upon  ftreets  one  bundled  and  fixty  feet  wide 
nnift  be  at  leaft  thirty  feet  high ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  impofed  to 
build  or  improve  in  any  limited  time. 

The  area  for  the  capitol,  or  houfe  for  the  iegiflative  bodies,  is  fitu» 
ated  upon  the  nioft  beautiful  eminence  in  the  city,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Kaftern  Branch,  and  lAot  much  more  from  the  Potomack, 
commanding  a  full  and  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  country  around.  The  Prefident's 
houfe  will  ftand  upon  a  rifing  ground,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Potomack,  poll'efiing  a  delightful  water  profpeft,  together  with 
a  commanding  view  oi  the  capitol,  and  feme  other  material  parti 
of  the  city. 

Due  fouth  from  the  Prefulent's  houfe,  and  due  weft  from  tht 
capitol,  run  two  great  pleafure  parks  or  malls,  which  interfeft  and 
terminate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  and  are  to  be  ornamented 
at  the  fides  by  a  variety  of  elegant  buildings,  and  houfes  for  foreign 
njiniftcrs.  Sec. 
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lere  the  mod  material  ftrteta 
crofs  on«!  another,  are  a  variety  of  open  areas,  formed  in  various 
iej;ular  figures,  which  ia  great  citiss  are  extremely  ufcful  and  or- 
jiaaicntal. 

fifteen  of  the  befl.  of  thefe  areas  arc  to  be  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent butcs  compoliiig  the  Union  ;  not  only  to  bear  their  rcfpcaivc 
names,  kt\t  as  proper  p'a'cs  for  them  to  ercft  llatues,  obelilks,  or 
columns,  to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  eminent  men.  Upon  the 
fmall  eminence,  uharc  a  line  due  weft  from  the  capitol,  and  due 
•>uth  from  the  Prclident's  houfe  would  interf.a,  '^r,  to  be  cre<3ed 
jii  cquelhian  ftntue  of  Gilneral  Washingtont  The  building 
where  IMallachufetts  and  Cieorgia  ill  cet  meets,  is  intended  for  at 
Marine  Uoj'pital,  with  its  gardens. 

The  area  at  the  fouth  end  of  Eaft  Eight  ftreet  is  for  the  general 
exchange,  and  its  public  walks,  &c. — The  broad  blark  line,  which 
runs  along  part  of  North  B  iirtct,  and,  feparacing,  joins  the  Eaftern 
KnMichattwo  plaocb,  is  a  canal,  which  is  to  be  eighty  feet  wide,  an4 
fight  feet  deep.  The  area,  where  South  G  ftrect  croll'es  the  canal,  ia 
intended  to  contain  a  city  hull,  and  a  bafon  of  water;  there  being 
'd  very  large  fprlng  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  area,  ut  the  juuctlon  of  the  rivers,  is  for  a  fort,  mag^izines, 
and  arf^nals. 

At  the  caft  end  of  EalT:  Capitol  ftreet  is  to  be  a  bridge,  and  the 
prefent  ferry  is  at  tiie  lower  end  of  Kentucky  ftreet,  where  the  great 
road  now  crcdcs  the  Eaftern  Branch.  The  Tiber,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal ftrcam  that  palles  through  the  city,  is  to  be  coUedcd  in  a  grand 
refervoir  befide  the  capitol,  from  whence  it  will  be  carried  in  pipes 
to  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  while  its  furplus  will  fall  down  in  beau- 
tiful cafcadcs,  through  the  public  gardens  weft  of  the  capitol  into  the 
canal.  ]ri  various  parts  of  the  city,  places  are  allotted  for  market 
houfcs,  churches,  colleges,  theatres,  &c.  In  order  to  execute  the» 
phn,  a  true  meridional  line  was  drawn  by  celeftial  oblervation,  whick 
pafles  through  the  area  intended  for  the  capitol.  This  line  was  crof- 
fed  by  another,  running  due  eaft  and  weft,  which  pafles  through  the 
fame  area.  Thefe  lines  were  accurately  meafured,  and  made  th« 
baCs  on  which  the  whole  plan  was  executed.  All  the  lines  were  ram 
by  a  tranfit  inftnuncnt,  and  the  acute  angles  determined  by  aaual. 
ineafurement,  thus  leaving  nothing  to  thu  uncertainty  of  the  com- 
p2f-:. 
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The  Prefidcnt  of  the  United  States  in  locating  the  feat  of  the  citV^ 
prevailed  upun  the  proprietors  of  the  foil  to  cede  a  certain  portion  of 
tlic  lots  in  every  fituation,  to  be  fold  by  his  diredion,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  folfly  applied  to  the  public  buildings,  and  other  works 
of  public  utility  within  the  city.  This  grant  vvill  produce  about  fifteen 
thouf.ind  lots,  and  will  be  fuffirient,  not  onlj'  to  cre(ft  the  public 
buildings,  but  to  dig  the  canal,  condu»I;l:  water  chiough  the  city, 
and  to  pave  and  light  tlie  flreet?,  which  will  favc  a  i.^avy  tax  tliat 
luilbs  in  other  cities,  and  confequcntly  render  the  lots  confidcrably 
more  valuable. 

Tht^  grants  of  money  rlKido  by  Virgin  i.t  and  Maryland  being  fiifli- 
Cient,  fc'.v  of  the  public  Ints  were  fold,  till  the  i7th  day  of  September, 
1793,  when  the  demand  was  confiderablc,  as  the  monied  men  in 
Europe  ::nd  America  had  turned  their  attention  to  this  great  national 
object. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  179%  moft  of  the  ftrcets  were  run,  and 
the  fquares  divided  into  lots.  The  cai.al  was  partly  du;^,  and  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  nnterials  provided  for  the  public  b\iildings,  which 
are  entirely  of  frcellone  jjoliflied,  and  are  t\ow  carrying  on  with  a!) 
pofTible  expedition.  Several  private  houfes  were  ereitcd,  and  a  great 
many  proprietors  of  lots  were  preparing  to  build.  The  city  now 
makes  a  noMo  appcarahro,  many  of  the  public  buildings  being  in 
great  forwardncfs,  orfinirticd,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes  built.  In 
the  month  of  June  laft,  eleven  thoufand  artificers,  befides  labourers, 
were  employed  in  the  diftercnt  works. 

The  public  lots  in  the  cily  of  Wafliington  open  a  large  field  for 
fpeculation  in  America,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being 
i-un  up  to  an  enormous  price,  as  the  public  buildings  are  advanced  ; 
for  although  lands  in  America,  from  their  quantity,  are  leis  valuabl'^ 
than  tli^fe  in  Britain,  yet  lots  in  cities  gene.'ally  fell  high.. 
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SITUATION,    KXTENT,    Lc 

X  HIS  State  is  firuated  between  o"^  and  fi'^  woft  loii:i;itiulc  frorti 
Philadelphia,  and  36"'  30',  and  40**  30'  north  latitude.  Its  Irnijth  is 
hbour  four  hMiidi^d  and  forty-fix  miles,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  It  is  bounded  on  tliccaft  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north 
t)y  a  liiie  of  Intitnde,  croflincr  the  caftern  fliore  through  Watkiiis's 
Tbint,  bein}.T  about  37^  57'  north  latitude;  from  thenoe  by  a  ftrai!3;ht 
line  to  Cincjiia  ,  nrar  the  month  of  the  Pcjromaek  ;  thence  by  tlir  Vo- 
tomack,  wiiiih  is  coinninn  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  firft  t'lun- 
tatn  of  its  northern  biaiich  ;  thence  by  a  meriJian  line,  p:'.Hii 
through  that  fountain  till  it  interlci'^s  a  line  rup.nin<^  ealt  anii  wtii, 
in  latitude  39'  43'  44  4"  which  divides  Maryland  from  ?cnnt)l- 
vania,  which  was  marked  Iv  iNIeflrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon  ;  th:-iice  by 
that  line,  and  ftcontinuf^tion  of  it  wetlwardly  to  the  coirii)letion  of  fiNt; 
degrees  of  longitude  from  tlu  cafteru  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
the  fame  latitude,  a:. ri  thence  by  a  mc;idian  liPiC  to  t'.ic  Ohio;  on 
the  weft  by  the  Ohio  and  .M'lUirippi,  t;  latitude  36''  30'  north  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  lino  of  latitude  5;j1^  mentioned.  By  admeafme- 
mcnts  tlinv.r^h  nearly  the  whcve  of  this  Inft  line,  •.uu'l  iupplvini',  the 
\inir.eafured  parts  from  good  data,  the  Atlantic  and  INIiiliilippi  aro 
found  in  this  latitude  to  be  fcv.n  hundretl  and  fit'ty-eight  miles  dif- 
Mnt,  ccjual  to  I3°3S'' ol' lonj  .:ud'.',  leckoiiin;^  lifty-livo  mdesand  tlire« 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  tVrtvifour  feet  to  the  degree.  This  being 
O'.ircomprchcnrion  of  Ani'-rir  n  longitude,  thi;tof  their  latitude,  taken 


between  this  and  Mafon  and  LM:;on's  line,  is 
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about  two  hundred  and  twenry-thire  ml!cs,  fuppofm^  a  degree  of  S. 
great  circle  to  br  fixty-nine  niilcs.  eii^ht  himdrcd  ami  lixty-to\ir  feet 
as  fomputcd  hy  C>iliini.  TlioU-  i.  attiijiii^s  ini'ln-lc  ai)  area  romcwhat 
triangular,  of  one  hundred  and  tv  ;  'y-oue  viioiii'and  live  iwmdrcd  and 
twenty-five  fquarc  inilc?,  whereof,  leventy-ninc  thoufaind  fix  hundrcil' 
ind  fitty  lie  welhvard  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  fifty-fcvcn 
tlioiUand  and  thirtv-fonr  wcflivard  of  the  n^cridiati  of  the  nioMth  of 
the  Great  Kanhav/a.  This  State  is  fher'*fTi  one  tlihd  lar';er  tban 
the  ilhinds  of  Great-Britnin  and  Ireland,  which  aic  reckoned  at 
eighty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fift)  -fcvcn  fiiuare  miles. 

Thefc  limits  rcfiilt  from,  id,  The  antient  charters  fi'om  the 
cfown  of  England,  zd,  The  gianr  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  the  Aibfecjiient  determinations  of  the  I'ritifli  court  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  th.at  p;ranr.  3(1,  The  grant  of  I'ennfylvania  to  William  Penn, 
and  a  compact  hcni  the  CJeiieral  Aircmbli?s  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  l'cnnl'\lvania  as  to  the  extent  of  that  gnmt.  4th,  The 
grantofCarolina,  and  achial  location  of  its  northern  boundary,  by  con- 
fent  of  both  parties.  ;th,  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  6th,  The 
confirmation  of  the  charters  of  the  neighbouring  States  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  conlbtuting  their  Con;monwealth, 
7th,  The  ceilion  made  by  \'irt5inia  to  Contfrel's  of  all  the  lands  tt> 
which  they  liad  title  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio. 

C  I.  I  M  A  T  E. 

In  an  cxtenfive  conntiy,  it  will  be  expected  that  the  climate  is  not 
the  fame  in  all  its  pnits.  It  i;-  remrakable  that,  proceeding  on  the 
fiime  parallel  of  latitude  wetlerly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in  like 
maimer  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  be  the 
rafe  till  you  attain  the  fummir  of  tlie  Allegany,  which  is  thehighcft^ 
knd  between  the  ocenn  and  t!ie  Miifiliippi.  From  thence,  defcending 
in  the  fune  latitude  to  the  Miliiillppi,  the  change  reverfes ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the 
fame  latitude  on  the  fea  fide.  Their  tcllimony  is  ftrengtheued  by  the 
vegetables  and  animals  which  fubfill-  and  multiply  there  naturally, 
and  do  not  on  the  fea  coaft.  Tluio  catalpas  grow  fpontaneoufly  on 
the  Mifliirippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  37'^,  and  reeds  as  far  as  38". 
I'arroqiiets  even  winter  on  the  Scioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of  la- 
tii\idc. 
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The  fout!i-wcft  winds,  cad  of  the  inoiur  lins,  arc  mod  predonu- 
nant.  Next  to  ihcfc,  on  the  lea  <  oalt,  tlic  north-eaft,  and  at  thtf 
mountains,  the  north-wcrt  windi  prevail.  The  dit^ercncc  between 
jheic  winds  is  very  «icat.  The  north-caft  I.  loadcil  with  vapour, 
iniomuch  that  the  fait  maiiuf.irturers  have  found  tint  their  chryftal* 
would  not  (liDot  wliile  that  l)lnas ;  it  occafi  ins  a  dilircllitig  chill, 
and  a  heavineli;  and  dcprciUon  of  ihc  fpiiits.  The  noith-wcll  is  dr), 
cooling,  elaftic,  and  animritinj;.  The  c.ill  and  fouth-eaft  breezes 
come  on  generally  in  the  afternoon.  Tluy  have  advanced  into  the 
country  very  fenfibly  v.ithln  the  nicniory  of  people  now  living.  Mr. 
Jerfcrfon  reckons  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  Ix:  ijB^  alxjvc  and 
6°  below  o,  in  Fahrenheit's  thcnnomettr. 

That  fluctuation  between  heat  atid  cold,  io  deftrudivc  to  ftuif, 
in  the  fpring  leafun,  prevail'  iefs  in  Virginia  than  in  I'ennfylvania ; 
nor  is  the  overHovving  of  the  rivers  in  Virginia  fo  cxteniive  or  fo 
frequenr  at  that  fealon,  as  thofe  of  the  New-England  States; 
becaufc  the  fnows  in  the  former  do  not  lie  accumulating  all  winter, 
to  be  dillblved  all  at  onci'  i.i  the  fpi  ing,  as  they  do  fometimcs  in 
the  latter.  In  Virginia,  below  the  mountains,  fnow  fcldom  lies 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  feldom  a  week  ;  and  the  large  rivers 
feldom  freeze  over.  The  fluctuation  of  weather,  however,  ia 
fufticient  to  render  the  winters  and  fprings  very  unwholefomc,  as 
the  inhabitants  during  thofe  feafons  li^ve  to  walk  in  almoll  perjieluul 
mire. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  often  the  hotteft,  are  the 
moft  healthy  in  the  year.  The  v.eather  is  then  dry  and  Iefs  liable 
to  change  than  in  Auguft  and  September,  when  the  rain  commences, 
and  fudden  variations  take  place. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  ths?  land  is  low,  generally  within  twelve 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  fea,  interfe^ted  in  all  directions  with  fait 
creeks  and  rivers,  the  heads  of  which  form  fwamps  and  marlhes, 
and  fenny,  ground,  covered  with  water  in  wet  loafons.  The  un- 
cultivated lands  are  covered  with  large  trees  and  thick  luider- 
wood.  The  vicinity  of  the  fea,  and  fait  creeks  and  rivers,  occa- 
fion  a  conftant  moilhire  and  warmth  of  the  atmofjihere,  fo  that 
although  under  the  fome  latitude,  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  the  country,  deep  fnows,  and  frozen  rivers  fre- 
quently happen,  for  a  fliort  feafon,  yet  here  fuch  occurrences  aic 
confidercd  as  phenomena  ;  for  thefe  reafons,  tht;  trees  are  otten  in 
Woom  as  early  as  the  laft  of  February  ;  from  this  penoJ,  however. 
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till  the  end  of  April,  the  inhabitants  arc  incommoded  by  cold  rains, 
piercing  v.inds,  and  fliarp  frofls,  which  fubjed  them  to  the  inflam- 
matory difcafcs,  known  here  under  the  names  of  pleurify  and  pc- 
I'ipneumony, 

F.^CE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  &c. 

The  whole  country  below  the  mountains,  which  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  fome  fay  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  isleveJ, 
and  feeiViS  from  various  appearances  to  have  been  once  waflied  by  the 
iea.    The  land  between  York  and  James  rivers  is  very  level,  and  its 
furface  about  forty  feet  above  high  water  mark.     It  appears,  from 
oblervation,  to  have  arifen  to  its  prefent  height,  at  different  periods 
far  diflant  from  each  other,  and  that  at  thefe  periods  it  was  waflied  by 
the  fea  ;  for  near  York-town,  where  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  you 
firft  fee  z.Jlratuin^  intermixed  with  fmall  fliells,  refembling  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  faid,  and  about  five  itt^  thick  ;  on  this  lies  horizontally, 
fmall  white  fliells,  cockle,  clam,  &c.  an  inch  or  two  thick ;  then  a 
body  of  earth  fimilar  to  that  firft  mentioned,  eighteen  inches  thick  ; 
then  a  layer  of  fliells  and  another  body  of  earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of 
three  feet  of  '.\hite  fliells  mixed  with  find,  on  which  lay  a  body  of 
oyfter  fliells  fjv  feet  thick,  which  are  coveicd  with  earth  to  the  fur- 
face.     The  oyfter  fliells  are  fo  united  by  a  very  ftrong  cement  that 
they  fall,  only  when  undermined,  and  then  in  large  bodies,  from  one 
to  twenty  tons  weight.     They  have  the  appearance  on  the  fliore  of 
large  rocks.* 

Thefe  appearances  continue  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree  in  the  banks 
of  James  rii^er,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  fea;  the  appearances 
then  vary,  and  the  banks  are  filled  uith  fliarks'  teeth,  bones  of  large 
and  fmall  fifli  petrified,  and  many  other  pelrifa(5lions,  fome  relerablinj 
the  bones  of  land  and  other  animals,  and  a Ko  vegetable  fubftances. 
Thefe  appearances  are  not  confined  to  the  river  banks,  but  are  fecn 
in  various  places  in  gullies  at  confiderable  diftances  from  the  rivers. 
In  one  part  of  the  State  for  feventy  miles  in  lengthy  by  finking  a  well, 
you  apparently  come  to  the  bottom  of  what  was  formerly  a  water- 
courfe.  And  even  as  high  up  as  Botetourt  county,  among  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  there  is  a  traft  of  land,  judged  to  be  forty  thoufaiid 
acrcy,  furrouiulcd  o\\  every  fide  by  mountains,  which  is  entirely  co- 
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vcrcd  with  oyfter  and  cockle  fliclls,  and,  by  fomc  gullies,  they  api- 
pcar  to  be  of  confideralilc  riepth.  A  plantation  at  Day's  Point,  oti 
James  river,  of  as  many  as  one  tlioufarul  acres,  appears  at  a  dillance 
as  if  covered  with  fnow,  but  on  examination  the  white  appearance  is 
found  to  arife  from  a  lied  of  clam  fliells,  which  by  rq)cat^d  plowing 
have  become  fine  and  mixed  with  the  earth. 

It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  mountains  in  this  State  are  not  Ibli- 
tary  and  fcattercd  confufedly  over  the  face  of  tf.e  country  ;  but  cotxi^ 
rnence  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  are 
difpofcd  in  ridges  one  behind  another,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  iea  coall,  though  rather  approaching  it  as  they  advance  north- 
eaftwardly.  To  the  fouth-weft,  as  the  tra(5\  of  country  between  th(?. 
fea  coail  and  the  INIilhflippi  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  con- 
verge into  a  fiuir^le  ridge;  which,  as  it  approaches  th..-  gulph  of 
Mexico,  fubfidcs  into  pi  lin  country,  and  gives  rife  to  fnme  of  the 
waters  of  that  gulpli,  and  particularly  to  a  river  rolled  Apalachicola, 
probably  from  the  Apaiachies,  an  Induiii  nation  formerly  relidingon 
it.  Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river,  and  i'ccn  from  its  vari- 
ous parts,  were  called  the  Apalachian  mountains,  being  in  faci  the 
end  or  termination  only  of  the  grcit  ridges  palfnig  through  the  conti- 
nent. European  geographers,  however,  have  extended  the  fame  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  mountains  extended  ;  f  jme  giving  it  after  their 
feparation  into  lifferent  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the 
North  mouiUains,  others  to  the  Allegany,  others  to  the  Laurel  Ridge, 
as  may  be  fcGn  in  their  different  maps,  but  none  of  thefe  ridges 
were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either  native  or 
emigrant,  but  as  they  faw  them  fo  called  in  European  maps.  In  the 
fame  direction  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime-llone,  coal,  and  ctlicr 
minerals  hitherto  difcovered  ;  and  fo  range  the  falls  f  the  great 
rivers.  But  the  courfcs  of  the  great  rivers  are  at  ri^'  angles  with 
thcic.  James  and  the  Potoiiack  penetrate  through  ^ne  ridges  of 
mountains  eaftward  of  the  Allegany,  which  is  brok:r\  by  no  water- 
courfe.  It  is  in  hd:  the  fpine  of  the  countiy  between  the  Atlantic  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Mifiiffippi  and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.  The 
palTage  of  the  I'otomack  through  the  Blue  ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mod  ftupendous  fcenes  in  nature.  You  Hand  on  a  very  high  point  of 
land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a  vent ;  on  your 
'icft  approaches  the  Potomack,  in  qucft  of  a  pafiage  alio  :  in  the  mp- 
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Tiient  of  tlieir  junction,  they  riifli  together  ngaiiift  the  mountain, 
^:end  it  afunder,  and  pafs  oft'  to  the  lea.     The  firfl  glance  of  this 
fcene  hurries  our  fcnfes  into  the  opinioii,  that  this  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  firll,  that  the  riverjj 
began  to  flow  afterwards  j  that  in  this  place  particuhirly  they  have 
been  dammed  up  by  the  Bhie  ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed 
an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valley  ;  that  continuing  to  rife,  they 
have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain 
down  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.     The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand, 
but  p,irticul;n iy  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  dif- 
ruption  and  avuUion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful  agents  of 
nature,  corroborate  the  impreflion :  but  the  dillant  finifliing  which, 
jiature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  charafter.     It 
is  a  truecontraft  to  the  fore  ground ;  it  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.     For  the  mountain,  being  cloven  afun- 
der, prefents  to  the  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth 
bivie  horizon,  at  an  infinite  diilance,  in  the  plain  country,  inviting 
you,  ns  it  were,    from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs 
through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.     Here  the  eye 
ultimately  compoies  itfelf ;  and  that  way  too,  the  road  aftually  leads. 
You  crofs  I'iC  Fotomack  above  the  jundion,    pafs   along  its  fide 
through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  fragmcits  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty  miles 
reach  Frederick-town  and  the  fine  country  round  that.    This  fcene 
is  worth  a  voyai;e  acrofs  the  Atlantic.    Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Natural  Bridge,  arc  people  who  hive  paficd  their  Viwn 
within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  ftirvey  thefc  mo- 
numents of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  mufi  have 
/liakcn  the  earth  itftif  to  its  center.     The  heigiit  of  the  mountains 
has  not  yet  been  eiUmated  with  any  degree  of  exiu'tnefs.     The  Alle- 
gany being  the  great  ridge  which  divides  the  w;ifers  of  the 'Atlantic 
from  tnofe  of  the  Miliinippi,  its  fummit  isdnubtlefs  more  elevated  above 
the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.     But  its  relative  height, 
compared  with  the  bafe  on  which  it  Rands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of 
forne  others,  the  country  rifing  behind  the  fucceilive  ridgc;s  like  the 
flcps  of  {lairs.     The  mountains  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  of  theie  the 
peaks  of  Otter  arc  tho'.ight  to  be  of  a  greater  height  nieafuied  from 
their  bafe  than  any  others  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  North-Anie- 
lica.    From  dat.i,  which  may  be  found  a  tolerable  coi^je(ftiirc,  wc 
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fuppiifo  the  higheft  peak  to  be  about  four  thoufand  feet  perpendicular, 
which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of  South- 
America,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which  would  bo  nectllary  ia 
our  latitude  to  prefcrvc  ice  in  the  open  air  unmclted  through  the  year. 
Therid^e  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  ridge,  called  the  North 
mountain,  is  of  the  greatefl  extent ;  for  which  realon  they  arc  named 
by  the  Indians  the  Kndlefs  mountains. 

The  Ouaiioto  mountains  are  fifty  or  fixty  u'.ilfs  v.idc  at  the  Gap. 
Thefe  mountains  abound  in  coal,  lime,  and  free-done  ;  the  fununits 
of  them  aie  generally  covered  v/ith  a  good  fftil,  and  a  variety  of 
timber ;  and  the  low,  intervale  lands  are  rich  aud  remarkably  well 
watered. 

An  infpeifrion  of  the  map  of  Virpnnia  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  deicription  in  writing.  Their  na- 
vigation,  however,  may  be  imperfectly  noted. 

Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  v;ithin  this  State,  is  no  where  navi- 
gable but  for  canoes,  or  light  batleaux  ;  and  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch 
detached  parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing 
themfclvcs  of  it  at  all. 

James  river,  a'.id  its  water?,  pflbrd  navigation  as  follows  :  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth  river,  the  lowed  of  thofe  which  run  into  James 
river,  is  a  Irarbour,  and  would  contain  u'nvai-ds  of  three  hundred 
thips.  The  channel  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
fathoms  wide,  and  at  ccmimou  Hood  tide,  aflbrds  eighteen  feet  watu' 
to  Norfolk.  The  Strallbrd,  a  fixty  gun  Ihip,  went  there,-  liglucaing 
herfelf  acrofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point.  Tlic  Fi^r  Rodrigue,  pierced 
for  lixty-four  gnn.s,  and  carrying  tucy,  went  there  wiihoi;i  lightening. 
Crancy  illind,  at  the  mouth  ot'  tlr. ;  i  .or,  commands  its  channel  tole- 
rably v.-ell. 

Nanfemond  river  is  naviga'.;i'.:.  vo  Sleepy  Hole,  for  velfels  of  two 
hundred  and  fiUy  tons;  to  huiVoIk,  for  ih  ie  of  one  hundred  tons  ; 
and  to  Milner's,  for  thofe  o;  tv,  ^.-nty  -five.  Pagan  creek  aftbrds  eight 
or  ten  feet  water  to  Smithfteld,  whicli  admits  ved'.Is  of  twenty  tons. 
Chickahominy  ha 
water  at  common 


s  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  wiiicli  is  only  twelve  feet 
flood  tide.    VcU'els  palling;  tliat,  may  go  eight  miics 
up  the  river  ;  thofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  farther, 
5|       and  tliole  of  fix  tons  burthen  twenty  miles  farther. 

The  Appamattox  may  be  navigated  a.^  far  ;!.s  Broadways,  hv  anv 
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•r  nine  feet  water  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  to  Fidier's  bar,  and 
tour  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to  Pctci  Ibiirg,  where  all  navigation 
ceaibs. 

James  river  itfclf  nffbrds  harbour  for  velTels  of  any  fiz'e  at  Hamp- 
ton road,  but  iiot  in  fafety  through  the  whtjle  winter}  and  there  is 
liavigablc  water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  idand.  A  forty  gun  fliip 
goes  to  James-town,  and,  lightening  herfelt^  may  pafs  to  Harrifon'4 
bar,  on  which  there  is  only  fifteen  feet  water.  Vellels  of  tWo  hundred 
6nd  fifty  torts  may  go  to  Warwick  ;  thofe  of  ohe  hundred  and  twenty 
"five  go  to  Rocket's,  a  mile  beloxv  Richmond  ;  from  thence  is  about 
fsven  feet  water  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the  center  of  the  town, 
four  feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls, 
fvliich  in  a  Courfe  of  fix  m'les  defcend  about  eighty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar: above  thcfe  it  is  refumcd  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profe- 
cuted  fafcly  and  ailvantageoully  to  within  ten  milts  of  the  Blno 
Ridge  ;  and  eVen  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  v/eight  has  been 
brought;  and  the  e.vpenfe  would  not  be  great^  when  compared  with 
its  obic«51,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  uj)  Jackfon's  river  and  Car- 
penter's creek,  to  within  twcnty-fi\e  miles  of  Howard's  creek  of 
Green  Briar,  bbth  of  which  have  then  water  enough  to  float  vefl'els 
into  the  Great  Kanhnwa,  la  foaic  future  flate  of  population,  it  i« 
p?)ffible  that  its  navigation  may  alio  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of 
Potomack,  ar.d  thioiigh  that  to  conununicafe  by  a  Ihort  portage  with 
the  Ohio.  It  is  to  bo  noted,  that  this  river  is  called  in  the  maps 
JaiTies  river,  only  to  its  continence  with  th':  Rivanna  ;  thence  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the  I'hivaiuu ;  and  thence  to  its  fource, 
Jackfon's  tivcr.  But  in  common  ipeeeh  it  is  called  James  river  to 
its  fbiitcc. 

The  Rivanna,  a  brr.nch  of  lame.;  river,  is  navigable  for  canoes 
arid  battr:aux  to  its  iatcric.'tion  with  the  Iciith-wcit  mountains,  which 
is  about  twei;ty-tu()  miles  ;  and  may  ealily  be;  opened  to  navigati'jil 
through  tl-.ofe  nionntain-,  toitj  fork  above  Charlottelviile. 

York  river,  at  York-town,  aftbrdsthc  beft  harbour  in  the  Stc.te  for 
Velfels  of  the  laigell:  iize.  The  river  th>-re  nanou  s  to  the  width  of  a 
mnile,  and  i;-;  contained  within  very  iii;,ii  banks,  clofe  under  which 
the  vcllcIs  n-.ay  ride.  J;  haUh  tour  f:,tIiom  water  at  high  tide  for 
Uventy-fise  mile'!  above  York  to  tlie  moiitlj  of  Poropotank,  ivhere  the 
river  io  A  miU:  and  a  hull"  wide,  and  thi'  channel  only  fcventy-five  fa- 
tiiom,  ;.!.d  paliJng  inider  a  hi^h  bahk.     At  the  tonllutntc  of  Pa- 
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smwiikey  and  Mattapony  it  is  red uced  to  three  fathom  depth,  which 
continues  up  Pamiiiikey  to  Cumberland,  where  the  width  is  one  Jiuii- 
dred  yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to  within  two  miles  of  Frazier's  Lrry, 
where  it  becomes  two  and  a  half  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that  abou: 
five  miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capable  of  navi^ati  )n  for  loaded 
flats  to  Brockman's  bridge,  fitty  miles  above  Hanover-tov\ u, 
and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  feventy  miles  above  us 
mouth. 

Piankatank,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mobjack  bay,  and 
thofc  of  the  eaftern  fliore,  receive  only  very  fmall  vefllls,  and  thefe 
can  but  enter  them.  Rappahannock  affords  four  fathom  water  to 
Hobbe's  Hole,  and  two  fathoms  fion)  thence  to  I'redericklburg,  otic 
hundred  and  ten  miles. 

The  Potomack  is  levcn  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  the  mou'h  ;  four  and 
a  half  at  Xomony  bay  ;  three  at  Aquia ;  one  and  a  half  at  Hallooing 
point ;  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  arc  fuven  fa- 
thom ar  tb.e  mouth  :  live  at  St,  George's  ifland  ;  four  and  a  half  at 
Lower  Matchodic  ;  three  at  Swan's  point,  and  thence  up  to  Alex- 
andria ;  thence  ten  feet  water  to  the  falls,  which  arc  thirteen  miles 
above  Alexandria.  The  tides  in  the  Potomack  are  not  very  llrong, 
excepting  after  ;rreat  rains,  when  the  ebb  is  pretty  ilrong,  then  there 
is  little  or  m  Hood  ;  and  there  is  riever  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  Hood,  except  with  long  and  {frong  fouth  w  inds. 

Tlic  dilbnce  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  the  terminrition  of  the 
tide  water  in  this  liver  is  above  three  hundred  miles,  and  navigable 
tor  fliips  of  the  grcateft  burthen,  nearly  that  diflance.  Prom  thence 
this  river,  obftrutftcd  by  four  confiderable  falls,  extends  through  a 
vafc  t:r.ct  of  inhabited  countjy  towards  its  fource.  Thefc  fails  are, 
ifr,  Tlie  Little  Fall?,  three  miles  above  tide  water,  in  which  diftnnce 
their  is  a  fall  of  thirty-fix  feet;  ad,  The  t.'reat  Falls,  lix  miler, 
higher,  wlxere  is  a  fall  of  feventy-fix  feet  in  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ; 
3d,  The  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  foni;  fliort, 
irregular  rapids,  with  a  tall  of  r.bont  ten  feet;  and  4th,  The  She- 
nandoah Falls,  fixty  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about. 
thirty  feet  in  three  mi'es:  from  which  laft,  fort  Cuml)erlaud  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  milcbdiliint.  The  obftrudions  which 
are  oppofed  to  tlie  navigation  above  and  between  Jiefc  falls  arc  ol 
little  ronlequence. 
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Earl;/  in  the  year  1785,  the  Icgidatiires  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
parted  nc^s  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was 
efliniated  that  thi;  expenfe  of  the  works  would  amount  to  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling,  and  ten  years  were  allowed  for  thtii'  comple- 
tion ;  but  the  prelident  and  direilors  of  the  incorporated  ^-impany 
have  fince  fuppofcd  that  forty-five  thonfand  pounds  would  he  ade- 
quate to  the  operaMon,  and  that  it  wou'd  be  accomplifliedin  a  fhorter 
period  than  wiis  Iripulated.  Their  calculations  are  founded  on  the 
progrefs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  m"de  ertabliflied  for  en- 
forcing the  colledion  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become 
nccefl'ary. 

As  foot!  as  the  proprietors  (liall  ben;in  to  receive  toll,  fh.ey  will 
doubtleis  find  an  ample  compenlajon  for  their  pecuniary  advances. 
By  an  eftimate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calcnlarcd  that  the 
amount  in  the  commencement  would  be  at  the  rate  or  eleven  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  "^.'irginia  currency,  per 
annum.  The  toll  muft  f.eiy  year  become  more  productive;  as  the 
quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  v.ill  be  augmented  in  a  rapid 
ratio,  with  the  increafc  of  population  and  the  cxtenfion  of  fettlemcnts. 
In  the  mean  time  the  effefl  will  be  immediately  feen  in  the  ao;ricul- 
ture  of  the  interior  country  ;  for  the  multitude  of  horfci  nov/  em- 
ployed in  cariying  produce  to  maiker,  will  tlien  be  ufed  altogether  lor 
the  purpofes  of  tilbye.  But  in  order  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  the 
utility  of  this  inland  mviarition,  it  would  be  requifite  to  notice  the 
long  rivers  which  emf  ty  into  the  Potomark,  and  even  to  take  a  fur- 
vpy  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  the  wellern  waters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  emp'ties  jnit  above  the  Blue  mountains, 
may,  actof-ding  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  tritling  6xpenfe, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Potomack;  and  will  receive  and  bear  the  produce  of  the  richeft  part 
of  the  State.  Comrniffioners  have  been  appointed  to  form  a  plan, 
and  to  eiiimate  the  expenfe  of  opening  the  channel  of  this  river,  if  on 
<*xamii.3ticn  it  flinuld  be  found  prafficable.  The  South  Branch, 
•ftill  higher,  is  navigable  in  its  artual  condition  nearly  or  quite  one 
i  undrcd  miles,  t-hrough  exceedingly  fi-rtile  lands.  Between  thefe  un 
fhc  Virginia  fice  ..re  ieveral  fmaller  rivers,  that  m  ty  with  eafe  be  im- 
proved, fo  as  to  afford  a  paflage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  fide 
are  the  Monocafy,  Antietaiii,  and  Concgocheague,  lome  of  which 
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pnfs  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  have  their  fourccs  in  Pcnn- 
fylvania. 

From  fort  Cumberland,  or  Wills'  creek,  one  or  two  good  waggon 
roads  may  be  had,  where  the  dillance  is  from  thirty-live  to  forty 
mile?,  to  the  Yoiighiogany,  a  largj  and  navigable  branch  of  the 
Moiiongahela,  which  li^ft  forms  a  junftion  witii  tiie  Allegany  at  fort 
Vitt. 

But  by  paffing  farther  up  the  Potomack  than  fort  Cumberland, 
which  may  very  eafily  be  done,  a  poitage  by  a  good  waggon  road  to 
Cheat  river,  another  large  bianch  of  the  Monongahela,  can  be  ob- 
tained through  a  fpace  which  ibme  fay  is  twenty,  others  twenty-two, 
others  tweniy-five,  and  n<jrie  n.orc  than  thiity  miles. 

When  ariived  at  either  of  thele  weifern  waters,  the  navigation 
through  that  immtnfe  region  is  opened  by  a  thoufand  diredions,  and 
to  the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  portages  of  lefs  tlian  ten  miles  ;  and 
by  one  portage,  it  is  arteited,  ot  not  more  than  a  liugle  mile. 

Notwithilanding  it  was  fnecringly  faid  by  f  ime  iore'gners,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  were  fond  of  en- 
gaging in  iplcndid  projects  which  they  could  nc\tr  accomplifli,  yet 
it  is  hoped  the  fnccels  cf  this  fiift  eflay  towards  improving  their  in- 
land navigation,  will  refcue  them  from  the  reproach  intended  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  their  national  character,  by  the  unmerited  im- 
putation. 

The  Great  Kanhawa  is  a  river  of  confiderable  note  for  the  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  ftiU  more,  as  leading  ro\\'ards  the  head  waters  of 
James  river.  Neverdieiefs,  it  is  doubtful  wh';ther  its  great  and  nu- 
merous rapids  will  admit  a  navigaiifjn,  but  at  ?.nexpenie  to  which  it 
willrecjuire  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obftacles 
begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  tails,  ninety  miles  above  the 
mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or  fix  rapids,  and  thele  paHlible, 
with  fome  difficuliy,  even  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  the 
mouth  of  Green  Briar  is  one  hundred  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lead 
mines  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Little  Kanhawa  is  one  bundled  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the 
mouth.  It  yields  a  navigation  of  ten  miles  only.  Perhaps  its  norr 
them  branch,  called  Junius's  creek,  which  interlocks  with  the  weftern 
waters  of  Monongahela,  may  one  di\y  admit  a  lUorter  paflage  from 
the  latter  into  the  Ohio. 
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Bftfidcs  the  rivers  we  have  now  mentioned,  there  are  many  others 
of  lels  note,  neveithelefs  the  State  clues  not  abound  with  v!,ood  fifli ; 
fturgeon,  fliad  [and  herring  are  the  molt  plenty  ;  perch,  flieepfliead, 
drum,  rock  filh,  and  trout,  are  common  ;  belidcs  thefe,  they  have 
oyllers,  crab?,  flirimps,  &c.  in  aburK.Iance.  The  fpriiigs  in  this 
State  ai-e  ahnoft  innumerable.  In  Augulla  there  13  a  remarkable 
cafcadc,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Falling  Spring.  It  is  a  water  oL" 
James  rivtr,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifmg  in  the  warm 
fpring  mountains  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  \varm  fpring, 
and  flowing  into  that  valley.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
its  fource  it  falls  over  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  into  tlte  valley  below. 
The  flieet  of  water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Between  the  flieet  and  rock,  at 
the  bottom,  you  may  walk  arrofs  dry.  This  catara6l  will  bear  no 
comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  com- 
poling  it,  the  iheet  being  only  twelve  for  fifteen  eet  wide  above,  and 
fomewhat  more  fprcad  below ;  but  it  is  half  aa  high  again. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  kc. 

The  foil  below  the  mountains  fecms  to  have  acquired  a  charaftcr 
for  goodnefs  which  it  by  no  means  dcferves.  Though  not  rich, 
it  is  well  fuited  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn,  and  parf^^ 
of  it  for  wheat.  Good  crops  of  cotton,  flax  and  hemp  are  alio  raifcd; 
and  in  fome  counties  they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  exquifite  brandy, 
diftilled  from  peaches,  which  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  the  nu- 
merous rivers  of  the  Chefapeak. 

The  planters,  before  the  war,  paid  their  principal  attention  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  ufed  to  be  exported,  generally, 
fifty-five  thoufand  hoglheads  a  year.  Since  the  revolution  they  arc 
turning  their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
barley,  flax  and  hemp.  It  is  expeded  that  this  State  will  add  the 
article  of  rice  to  the  lift  of  exports ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  a  large  body  ot 
fwamp,  in  the  eafternmoft  counties,  is  capable  of  producini^  it. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  weftcra 
counties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  States  fouth  of  it,  where  they 
have  an  extenfive  range,  and  mild  winters,  without  any  permanent 
fnows.     They  run  at  large,  are  not  houfcd,  and  multiply  very  fail. 
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«« In  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  a  difeafe  prevails  among  the  neat 
(uttle  which  proves  I'atal  to  all  that  are  not  bred  there.  The  oxen 
from  the  more  northern  States,  which  were  employed  at  the  liege  of 
York-town,  in  Odobcr  1781,  almoft  ulldicd,  fometimts  forty  of  thetn 
in  a  night,  and  often  fuddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  the  roiids.  It 
is  faid  that  the  feeds  of  this  difeafe  were  brought  trom  the  Havannah 
to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides,  and  that  the  difcale  has 
made  a  progrefs  northv/ard  to  Virginia.  Lord  Dnnmore  imported 
fome  cattle  from  Rho  ic-llland,  and  kept  them  confined  in  a  fmall 
paftiire,  near  his  fei'f,  where  no  cattle  had  been  for  fome  years,  and 
where  they  could  not  intermix  with  other  cattle,  and  yet  they  foon 
died." 

The  gentlemen  of  this  Stnte  being  fond  of  pleafvirc,  have  taken 
much  pains  to  raifc  a  good  br^n.  of  horfos,  and  have  fucceeded  in  it 
beyond  any  of  the  other  States  1  the  Ihiion.  They  will  give  one 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  for  a  good  feed  horfe.  Horfc-racing  has 
had  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  good  horfes,  as  it 
aftbrds  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the  trial  of  their  fpeed. 
They  are  more  elegant,  and  will  perform  more  fervice  than  the 
horfes  of  the  northern  States, 

With  refpe6t  to  fubtcrraneoxis  productions,  Virginia  is  the  moft 
pregnant  with  minerals  and  folfils  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
jetieiion  mentions  a  lump  of  gold  ore  of  about  four  pounds  weight 
found  near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock  river,  which  yielded  feventeeu 
penny-weights  of  gold,  of  extraordinary  dudility  ;  but  no  other  in- 
dication of  gold  has  been  difcovercd  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhawa,  oppofite  to  the  moutli  of  Cripple  creek, 
and  alfo  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  fouthcin  boundary  of  the 
State,  ill  the  county  of  Montgomery,  are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal 
is  mixed,  ibmetimes  with  earth,  and  fometimes  with  rock,  which 
requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it ;  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  portion  of  filver,  but  too  fmall  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any 
procels  hitherto  attempted  there.  The  proportion  yielded  is  from 
fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  pure  lead  from  an  hundred  pounds  of 
wafiied  ore.  The  moft  conmion  is  that  of  fixty  to  the  hundred 
pounds.  The  veins  arc  fometimes  moll  flattering;  at  others  tkey 
difappear  iliddenly  and  totally.  They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and 
proceed  horizontally.     Tv.o  of  them  have  been  wrought  by  the  pub- 
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lie.  Thcfc  would  employ  iboct  'it'tv  labourers  to  advantage.  Thirty 
men,  who  have  at  the  fame  time  railed  their  own  com,  have  pro- 
duced fixty  tons  of  lead  in  the  year ;  but  the  general  cjuantity  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from 
the  ore  bank,  and  on  the  oppofiu  fide  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  firft 
waggoned  to  the  river,  a  tiuarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of 
canoes  and  ranicd  acrofs  the  rJver,  which  is  there  about  two  huiulrcd 
yards  wide,  and  then  again  t-Xcn  into  waggons  and  carried  to  the 
furnace.  This  mode  was  originally  ado(>tcd,  that  they  might  avail 
ihcmfelves  of  a  good  ficuation  on  a  creek,  tor  a  pounding  mill ;  but 
it  would  be  cafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pounding  mill  on  the  fame 
iide  of  the  river,  which  would  yield  water,  without  any  dam,  by  a 
canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  furnace  the  lead  is 
tranfported  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  aloii^  a  good  road,  leading 
through  the  peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  VVinfton's,  on  James 
liver,  from  whence  it  is  carried  by  water  about  the  fame  dirtance  to 
Weftham.  This  land  carriage  may  be  greatly  fliortened,  by  deliver- 
ing the  lead  on  James  river,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence  a 
ton  weight  has  been  brought  in  two  canoes.  The  great  Kanhawa 
has  confiderablc  falls  in  the  neii-hbourhood  of  the  mines.  About 
feven  miles  below  are  three  falls,  of  thrt  e  or  four  t'ect  perpendicular 
each  ;  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three  miles  continuance, 
which  has  been  compared  in  its  deicent  to  the  great  fall  of  James 
iver;  yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid  open  for  ufeful 
navigation,  ^'i  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the  Kan- 
hawa and  James  river. 

A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  Curtiber- 
land,  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  greateft,  however,  known 
in  the  weltern  country  a:c  on  the  Milfiifippi,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Rock  river  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  upwards.  Thefe 
are  not  wrought,  the  lead  ufed  in  that  country  being  from  the  banks 
on  the  Spa;iilh  fide  of  the  Mifhllippi,  oppofite  to  Kalkafkia. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the 
north  fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county,  on 
the  fouth  fide.  However,  eiiher  from  bad  management  or  the  po- 
verty of  the  veins,  they  were  difcontinued.  There  are  feveral  iron 
mines  in  this  State  ;  a  few  years  iigo  there  were  fix  worked ;  two 
furnaces  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  bar  iron  each ;  four 
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others  made  each  from  lix  lunuircd  to  one  thour.uul  fix  lnuulutl 
toMi  of  pig  iron  nni:uil!\ .  Ikfulcs  ihcTe,  :i  forgo  at  I'lctU'rickfbiittjh 
made  abouc  three  hundred  uhm  a  year  of  bar  iron,  frnin  pigs  im- 
ported troiu  Maryland ;  and  a  forge  on  N'capico  <  f  I'ntomack 
worked  in  t!ie  ianie  way.  The  indications  of  irou  iti  other  places 
are  numt-rt  us,  and  dilperled  through  all  the  middlf  cmntry.  '1'Ik; 
toiighnefs  of  the  caft  iion  of  lome  of  the  furmucs  is.  very  remarka- 
ble. Pots  and  otlKT  urcnlils,  call  tiiinncr  than  iiivi;,1,  of  this  iron, 
may  be  fnfely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are 
tranfported.  Sale  pans  made  of  the  lam-.-,  and  no  longer  wanted 
for  that  p'lrpyfe,  caniun  be  broken  up  m  order  to  be  mclred  again, 
unltfs  prev  oufly  drilled  in  many  p.irts. 

In  the  wcltcin  part  of  the  State,  wc  arc  informed,  there  arc  like- 
wile  iron  mines  on  CluMiut  creek,  a  bramh  of  the  great  Kanhiiu;^,^ 
near  where  it  croll'es  i  ;    ^'arolina  line  ;  and  in  other  places. 

Confiderable  quantif  f  black  lead  are  taken  occafionally  for  ufc 
from  Winterham,  in  tlic  county  of  Amelia.  There  is  n.)  work  efta* 
bliflied  at  it,  thole  who  want  ^o  and  procure  it  for  tliemlelves. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  J.imos  river,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  above  Richmond,  and  for  feveral  miles  northward  and  fouth- 
waicl  i-;  replete  with  mineral  coal  of  a  very  excellent  (juality.  Being 
in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  ])its  have  been  opened  and  worked 
to  an  extcpt  c(]ual  to  the  demand.  The  pits  which  have  been  opened 
lie  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
fiver,  and  have  been  very  little  iiuommoded  with  water.  The  firft 
difcovery  of  the  coal  is  laid  to  have  been  maile  by  a  b  y  digging  after 
a  cray-tifli ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blown  \ip. 
Ill  many  jilaces  it  lies  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Jt  is  conjcclured,  that  five  hundred  thoiifand  bulhels  might 
be  raited  from  one  i)ic  in  twelve  months. 

In  the  wcfh  rn  country,  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as 
to  lia\e  iiuluced  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  tra6l  between  the  Laurel 
niount'.in,  Miihlfippi  and  Ohio,  yields  coal.  It  is  alio  known  in 
many  places  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  cod  at  Pittfburgh 
is  of  a  very  fupcrinr  cpiality  ;  a  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  on 
fire  fince  the  year  1765.  Another  coal  hill  on  the  ?\kc  Run  of 
Monungahela  has  been  on  fire  for  fcvcral  /cars. 
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Mr.  Jefferfon  informs  us,  that  he  has  known  one  iirftance  of  an 
emerald  found  in  this  country.  Amcthyfts  have  been  frequent,  and 
chryftals  common  ;  yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of  thcjn  as  to  be 
worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  onjamci 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifli:  feme  white  and  as  pure  as  one 
might  expeft  to  find  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  but  generally  va- 
riegated with  red,  blue  and  purple.  None  of  it  has  ever  boeji 
worked  :  it  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which  hangs  over  a  navi- 
gable part  of  the  river. 

But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Rid "c  :  its 
firft  appearance  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the  l^ignut 
ridge  of  mountains;  thence  it  p;ifl's.s  on  nearly  parallel  with  tlir.v, 
and  crofles  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  iv,  where  it  is  called 
the  South-weft  ridge  ;  it  then  crofles  Mardwaie,  above  the  mouth  of 
Hudfon's  creek,  James  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfilh,  at  the  marble 
quarry  before  fpoken  of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it 
appears  again  at  Rofs's  iron  works,  and  fo  pallcs  off  fouthweftwardly 
by  Flat  creek  of  the  river  Otter :  it  is  never  more  than  an  hundred 
yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  country 
feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  limc-llone,  befides  infinite  quan- 
tities on  the  furface,  both  loofe  and  fix.ed  :  this  is  cut  into  beds, 
which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea  coaft  do,  tVom  fouth-weft  to 
north-caft,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horiiuon  to- 
wards a  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Mr.  jefterfon,  being 
ftruck  with  this  obfervation,  made,  with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number 
of  trials  on  the  angles  of  their  declination,  and  found  them  to  vary 
from  22°  to  60°  ;  but  averaging  all  his  trials,  the  refult  was  within 
one-third  of  a  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  much  the  gieatelf  part  of  them  taken  feparatcly  were 
little  different  from  that ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  thefe  lamina 
are,  in  the  main,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  indeed,  he  found  them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclining 
the  other  way  ;  but  thefe  were  extremely  rare,  and  always  attended 
with  ligns  of  convulfion,  or  other  circumllances  of  Angularity,  which 
admitted  a  poflibility  of  removal  from  their  original  pofition.  Thcle 
trials  were  made  between  Madifon's  cave  and  the  Potomack.  , 

Near  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  north  mountain  are  immenfc  bodies 
of  Scbjif  containing  impreilions  of  fliells  in  a  variety  of  forms.     Mr. 
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Jcflerfon  received  petrified  fliclls  of  very  different  kinds,  from  the 
tirft  fourccs  of  the  Kentucky,  whicli  bore  no  rcicinblance  to  any 
he  had  ever  feen  on  the  tide  w.iters.  It  is  faid,  that  fliells  are  fo-jnd 
in  the  Andes,  in  South-America,  fifteen  thoufand  feet  above  tiie 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  confidcred  by  many,  both  of  the  learn/jd 
and  unlearned,  as  a  proof  of  an  univcrfal  dehic;e. 

There  is  great  al)iindance,  more  ei'pccially  when  you  approach 
the  mountains,  of  ftone  of  white,  blue,  brown,  and  other  co- 
lours, fit  for  the  chilfcl,  good  mill-flone,  fuch  alfo  as  (lands  the  fire, 
and  flate-ftonc-  We  are  told  of  flint,  fit  for  gun-flints,  on  the  Me- 
herrin  in  Brunfvvick,  on  the  Mifliirippi,  between  the  Ohio  and  Kaf- 
kafkia,  and  on  others  of  the  vveftern  waters.  Ifinglafs,  or  mica,  is  in 
feveral  places ;  loadftone  alfo,  and  an  afbeftos  of  a  ligneous  texture, 
is  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 

Marble  abounds  generally.  A  clny,  of  which,  like  the  Sturbridgc 
in  England,  bricks  are  made,  which  will  refifl  long  the  adion  of  fire, 
has  been  found  on  Tuckahoe  creek  of  James  river,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  found  in  other  places.  Chalk  is  faid  to  be  in  Botetourt  and 
Bedford.  In  the  latter  county  is  fome  earth,  believed  to  be  gypfc- 
ous.     Ochres  arc  found  in  various  parts. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country  are  many  caves,  the  earthly  floors  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  nitre.  On  Rich  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
(ireat  Kanhawa,  about  fixty  miles  below  the  lead  mines,  is  » very 
large  one,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  entering  a  hill  a  quarter  or 
lialf  a  mile.  The  vault  is  of  rock,  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
foot  above  the  floor.  A  Mr.  Lynch,  who  gives  this  account,  under- 
took to  extraft  the  nitre.  Befides  a  coat  of  the  fait  which  had  formed 
on  the  vault  and  floor,  he  found  the  earth  highly  impregnated  to  the 
depth  of  feven  feet  in  fome  places,  and  generally  of  three,  every 
buflicl  yielding  on  an  average  three  pounds  of  nitre.  Mr.  Lynch 
having  made  about  a  thoufand  pounds  of  the  fait  from  it,  configned 
it  to  fome  others,  who  have  fince  made  large  quantities.  They 
have  done  this  by  purfuing  the  cave  into  the  hill,  never  trying  a 
fecond  time  the  earth  they  have  once  exhaufted,  to  fee  how  far  or 
foon  it  receives  another  impregnation.  At  leaft  fifty  of  thefe  caves 
arc  worked  on  the  Greenbriar,  and  there  are  many  of  them  knowa 
on  Cumberland  river. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  fnppofes» 
that  the  raves  lately  difcovered  yield  it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  he 
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judges  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  faltpctre  might  be  collected 

annually. 

MEDICINAL    SPRINGS. 

There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  indubita- 
bly efficacies,  while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much 
to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues.  None 
of  them  have  undergone  a  chemical  analyfis  in  ikilful  hands,  nor 
been  fo  far  the  fubjedl  of  obfervation,  as  to  have  produced  a  reduftion 
into  clafles,  of  the  diforders  which  they  relieve  ;  it  is  in  our  power 
to  give  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  moft  efficacious  of  thef^  are  two  fprings  in  Augufla,  near 
the  fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  fackfon's  river.  They 
rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called  the 
Warm  Spring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  mountains.  The 
one  is  diitinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other 
of  the  Hot  Spring.  The  Warm  Spring  iflues  with  a  very  bold 
itream,  fufiicicnt  to  work  a  grift  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its 
bafon,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth,  viz. 
f)6°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  matter  which  thefe  waters 
is  allied  to  is  very  volatile  ;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as 
alfo  does  the  circumllance  of  turning  filver  black  :  they  relieve 
rheuniatifms :  other  complaints  alfo  of  very  different  natures  have 
been  removed  or  leflcned  by  them.  It  rains  here  four  or  five  days  in 
every  week. 

The  hotfprinq;  is  about  fix  miles  from  the  warm,  is  much  ftnalicr, 
and  has  been  io  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  de- 
gree  of  heat  to  be  leflened  :  it  raifes  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  112",  which  is  fever  heat;  it  Ibmetimes  relieves 
vhere  the  wai m  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  illuing 
within  a  few  inches  ot  its  margin,  gives  it  a  lingular  appearance. 
Comparing  the  temperature  of  thefe  with  that  of  the  hot  Iprings  of 
Kamlcatka,  of  which  Krachininnikow  gives  an  account,  the  uiftercnce 
is  very  great,  the  latter  raifing  the  mercury  to  200'',  which  is  within 
j2°  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings  are  very  much  relbrted  to,  in 
fpito  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  the  fick.  Their  waters 
pre  ftrongcft  in  the  hottelt  months,  which  ogcalions  their  being  vifitej 
In  July  and  Augufl  principally. 

The  fweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern 
fpQt  pf  the  AUeganv,  ?iboi}t  forty-two  niilcg  frpm  the  w^rm  fpringi. 
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They  are  ftill  lefs  known.  Having  been  found  to  relieve  cafes  in 
which  the  others  had  been  ineffeftually  tried,  it  is  probable  their 
compofition  is  different :  they  are  different  alfo  in  their  temperature, 
being  as  cold  as  common  water ;  which  is  not  mentioned,  however, 
as  a  proof  of  a  diftinft  impregnation.  This  is  among  the  firli 
fources  of  James  river. 

On  the  Potomack  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  above  the  North 
mountain,  are  medicinal  fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe  of 
Augufta :  their  powers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mine- 
ralifcd,  and  fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becaufe  fituated 
in  a  fertile,  plentiiul  and  populous  country,  jjrovided  with  better 
accommodations,  always  fafe  from  the  Indians,  and  neareft  to  the 
more  populous  States. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue  ;  they  arc,  however, 
not  much  ufed.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond,  and 
many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of  too  little 
worth,  or  too  little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  fulphur  fpring  on  Howard's  creek  of  Greenbriar. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  fevcn  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  (ixty-feven  above  that  of  the  Kanhawa  it- 
felf,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons, 
from  which  iffiies  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in  fo  flrong  a  cur- 
rent, as  to  give  to  the  land  about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has 
in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prelentlng  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes 
burns  out  in  twenty  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to 
continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  burning.  Tlie  flame  is 
unfteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmclls  like 
burning  pit  coal.  Water  fometimes  collc61-s  in  the  bafbn,  which  is 
remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ifluing 
through  it ;  if  tlie  vapour  be  fired  in  th.at  ilate,  the  water  foon  be- 
comes fo  warm,  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  if,  and  evaporates  wholly 
in  a  flaort  time.  This,  with  the  circumjacent  lauds,  is  the  property 
of  Prcfidcnt  Wafhington  and  of  General  lewis. 

There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  which  is  a 
column  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter  and  three  feet  high.    Gene- 
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lal  Clarke  kindled  the  vapour,  ftaid  about  an  liour,  and  left  it 
burning. 

The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  to  that  of  Syphon  foun- 
tains :  thcic  is  one  of  thefc  near  the  interfe<5lion  of  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax's boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap, 
on  the  ftream  of  which  is  a  grift  mill,  which  grinds  two  bufliels  of 
grain  at  every  Hood  of  the  fpring.  Another  near  the  Cow  Pafture 
river,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  its  conflunce  with  the  Bull  Pafture 
river,  and  fixtecn  or  feventeen  miles  from  the  hot  fprings,  which  it»- 
termits  once  in  every  twelve  hours.  One  alfo  near  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Holfton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  the  Natural  Well  on  the  lands  of 
a  Mr.  Lewis,  in  Frederick  county ;  it  is  fomewhat  krger  than  a 
common  well  j  the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
as  in  the  neighbouring  artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  un- 
known. It  is  i'aiJ,  there  is  a  current  in  it  tending  fenfibly  down- 
wards ;  if  this  be  true,  it  probably  feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it 
is  the  natural  refervoir,  diilinguiihed  from  others,  like  that  of  Ma- 
dilbn's  cave,  by  being  accellible  j  it  is  ufed  with  a  bucket  and  wind- 
iafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

CAVERNS   AND  CURIOSITIES. 

In  the  Ii:ne-ilonc  country  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  confi- 
tiderable  extent.  The  moft  noted  is  called  Maddifon's  cave,  and  is 
on  the  nortii  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near  the  interfedion  of  the  Rock- 
ingliam  and  Augufta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouthern  river 
of  Shenanduoh.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  two  hundred  feet  perpendi- 
cular height,  the  aicent  of  which,  on  one  fide,  is  fo  fleep,  that  you 
may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  fummit  into  the  river  which  waflies  its 
haie.  Tiie  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  this  fide,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  three  hundred  feet, 
branching  into  lubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but 
more  generally  defcending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  difterent 
places,  at  bafcns  of  water  of  unknown  extent,  and  which  appear  to 
be  nearly  on  a  level  vvlth  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  in  thefc 
batons  is  aUv.iys  cool,  it  is  never  turbid,  nor  docs  it  rife  or  fall  in 
times  of  flood  or  diought.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  many  refervoirs 
with  which  tb.c  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to  abound, 
and  which  yield  lupplies  to  the  fountains  of  water,  diftinguiflied 
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from  others  only  by  its  being  accefllblc.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is 
of  fjlicl  lime-ftonc,  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  hi^h,  through 
which  water  is  continually  percolating.  This,  trickling  down  the 
fides  of  the  cave,  has  incruftcd  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant 
<1-. apery  ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault,  generates  on  that, 
and  on  the  bafc  below,  ftalaftites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  whicU 
have  met  and  formed  maffive  columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North  mountain,  in  the  county 
of  Frederick.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the  top  of  an  extenfive 
ridge.  You  dcfcend  thirty  or  forty  feet,  as  into  a  well,  from  whence 
the  cave  then  extends,  nearly  horizontally,  four  hundred  feet  into 
the  earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  a 
height  of  frotH  five  to  twelve  feet.  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves,  that  alter 
entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in  the  open  air 
was  at  50",  rofe  to  57°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  anfwering  to 
1 1°  of  Reaumur's,  and  it  continued  at  that  to  the  remotell  parts  of 
the  cave.  The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  obferva- 
tory  of  Paris,  which  arc  ninety  feet  deep,  and  of  all  fubterranean 
cavities  of  any  depth,  where  no  chymical  agents  may  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  a  fa6titious  heat,  has  been  found  to  be  10°  of  Reamur, 
equal  to  54!°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  above 
mentioned  lo  nearly  corrcfponds  with  this,  that  the  difference  may 
be  afcribed  to  a  ditference  of  inftruments. 

At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Cow  and  Calf  paflure,  is  what  is  called  the  B!ov,-ing  Cave.  It  is  in 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  aboiit  an  hundred  feet  diameter,  and  emits 
conftantly  a  current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  prof- 
trate  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is 
ftrongeft  in  dry  frofly  weather,  and  weakeft  in  long  periods  of  rain. 
Regular  infpirations  and  expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fiffiires, 
have  been  probably  enough  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  them  com- 
bined with  intermitting  fountains,  as  they  muft  of  courfc  inhale 
the  air  while  the  reforvoirs  arc  emptying  themfelves,  and  again  emit 
it  while  they  are  iilling.  But  a  conilant  iffue  of  air,  only  varying  ia 
its  force  a?  the  weather  is  drier  or  dr.mper,  will  require  a  new  hypo-. 
thefis.  There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  from  where  it  crolTes  the  Carolina  line.  All  we 
know  of  this  is,  tluit  it  is  not  confla 
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The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  moft  fublime  of  nature's  works.  It  is 
on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  fccms  to  have  been  cloven  through  its; 
length  by  fomc  great  convulfion.  The  lifTure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is 
by  fome  admeafurcmcnts  two  hundred  and  fevcnty  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  two  hundred  and  five.  It  is  about  forty-five  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.  lis  breadth 
in  the  middle  is  about  fixty  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  fiinimit  of  the  arch  about  forty 
feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top.  A 
part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conrtituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives 
growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  tlie  hill  on  both 
fides,  is  folid  rock  of  Hme-ftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi- 
elliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would  be 
the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the  tranfverfe. 
Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a 
parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  rcfolution  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands 
and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet  and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from 
the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in 
an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the 
iublime,  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here :  fo  beautiful  an  arch, 
io  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the 
rapture  of  the  fpedator  is  really  indcfcribable !  The  fiffure  con- 
tinuing narrow,  deep  and  ftraight,  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above 
and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fliort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the 
North  mountain  on  one  fide,  and  IJlue  ridge  on  the  other,  at  the 
diltance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the 
county  of  RockbriJge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a 
public  and  commodious  pafiage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be 
crofled  elfewhere  for  a  confiderable  diftance.*  The  ftream  paffing 
imder  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  and  fuf- 
ficient  in  the  drieft  feafons  to  turn  a  grift  mill,  though  its  fountain 
is  not  more  than  two  miles  above.     There  is  a  natural  bridge  fimi- 

*  Don  UUoa  mentions  a  lircak,  (imilar  to  this,  in  the  province  cf  Angaier,  i:\ 
South-Amci-ica.  It  is  from  lixtccn  to  twenty-two  fctt  wide,  one  hiintlrcd  and  clevea 
deep,  and  of  one  mile  and  three  qiiartcr=  continuance,  Eiij^lilh  mcafurc.  Its  LreadiU 
ac  to;-)  is  not  rcnfi!)!}'  qrra:er  than  at  bottom. 
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I.ir  to  the  above,  over  Stock  creek,  a  bran-h  of  Pclefon  river,  in 
Wafliington  county. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

This  Stnte  is  divided  into  eighty-two  counties,  and  by  another  di- 
vifion  is  t'otmed  into  pariflics,  many  of  which  are  commenfuratc 
with  the  counties  :  but  fometimes  a  county  comprehends  more  than 
one  parifli,  and  fometimes  a  parifli  more  than  one  county.  This 
divifion  had  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  a  minifter  of  the 
Anglican  church,  with  a  lixcd  lalary,  having  been  heretofore  efla- 
blifhed  in  each  parifli.  The  names  and  (ituations  of  thcfe  couutiee 
UK  as  follow  : 


Ohio, 

Monongalia, 

Wafliington, 

Montgomery, 

Wythe, 


WEST    OF    THE    BLUE   RIDGE. 

Botetourt,  Frederick, 

Greenbriar,  Shenandoah, 

Kanhawa,  Rockingham, 

Hampfliire,  Augufta, 

Ikrkley,  Rockbridge. 


BETWEEN    THE    BLUE    RIDGE    AND   THE    TIDE    WATERS. 

Loudoun,  Albemarle,  Prince  Fxlward, 

Amheril, 
Buckingham, 
Bedford, 
Henry, 
Pittfylvania, 
Halifax, 
Charlotte, 


Fauquier, 

Culpepper, 

Spotiylvania, 

Orange, 

Louila, 

Goochland, 

Fiavania, 


Cumberland, 

Powhatan, 

Amelia, 

Nottaway, 

Lunenburgh, 

Mecklenburgli, 

INunfwick. 
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BETWEEN  JAMES    RIVER    AND  CAROLINA. 

Gicenfville,  Surry,  Nanfemond, 

Dinwiddle,  Suflex,  Norfolk, 

Cheftcrfield,  Southampton,  Princefs  Ann. 

prince  George,  Iflc  of  Wight, 
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BETWEEN    JAMFS    AND    YORK    RlVTRS. 

Hem  ii-0,  Charles  City,  York, 

Hanover,  J  irnes  City,  Warwick, 

New-Kent,  Wil!iamfl)nrgh,  Elizabeth  City. 

BETWEEN    YORK    AND    RAPPAHANNOCK    RIVERS. 

Caroline,  King  nnci  Queen,  Middlefex, 

King  William,  KfTcx,  Glouceiter. 

r.F.TWEEN    RArPAHANNOCK    AND    POTOMACK    RIVERS. 

Fnirfjx,  Kinf;  Gcor;;c,  Nmtliuinherland, 

Prince  William,  Riclmvind,  Laiicullcr. 

Statlbrd,  Wcftniorcland, 

EAST    3H0RE. 

Accomac,  Noithampton. 
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THE    rOI  T.OWINC.    ARE   NEW    COUNTUS. 

Camplicli,  Randolph,  rcndicton, 

Franklin,  Hardy,  Rufl'el. 

Harrifon, 

C  H  I  E  F    T  O  W  X  S. 

There  are  no  townfliips  in  this  State,  nor  any  towns  of  coiifc- 
quence,  owing,  probably,  to  the  interfection  of  the  country  by  na- 
vigable rivers,  which  brings  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevents  the  neceflity  of  their  going  in  quell  of  it  to  a  diflance. 
Williamiburgh,  which,  till  the  year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, never  contained  above  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  Nor- 
folk, the  moft  populous  town  they  ever  had  in  "Virginia,  contained 
but  fix  thoufand.  The  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets, 
are  as  follow : 

On  James  river  and  its  waters — Norfolk,  Portfmouth,  Hampton, 

Suffolk,  Smithfield,  Williamiburgh,  Peterfburgh,  Richmond,  the  feat 

■^government,    INIanchefler,    Charlotttfville,  New   London. — Qn 

■oabaH'ti"  and  its  waters,  York,  Newcaftle,  Hanover. — On  Rap- 

Ov^  ^°^^  Urbanna,   Port  Royal,    Frcdericklburgh,  Falmouth.— 

\Vvncbci^^^"ind  its  waters,    Dumfries,  Colchefter,  Alexandiia, 

There 
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There  arc  places  which,  like  fomc  of  tlie  foregoing,  the  laws 
have  faid  there  fliall  be  towns,  but  nature  has  laid  tlurc  Hiall  not ; 
and  ihey  rennin  unworthy  of  enumeration.  Noifolk  will  probably 
become  tlie  eniporiuni  fur  all  the  tr.idi:  of  the  Cliciapcak  bay  and  it^ 
waters;  and  a  canal  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  wh.ich  will  probably  footi 
bo  coniph.ted,  will  bring  to  it  all  tiuit  of  Alheinarlc  found  and  its 
waters.  Secondary  to  this  place,  arc  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  wateri,  to  wit,  Pctcrlhnrgh  in  Appaniattox,  Richir.ond  on  James 
river,  NLWcalllc  on  York  rivci,  Frcderickfhurgh  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Alexandria  on  the  Potomack.  From  theic  the  dillrihutioa 
will  be  to  fubordinate  fitnations  of  the  country.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances,  however,  may  controul  the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no 
ir.ftances  do  they  do  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  rile  and  fall  of 
towns. 

To  the  foregoinrj  general  account,  we  had  the  following  morft 
particular  defcriptions : 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria  Aands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Potomack  river  in  Fairfax 
county  ;  its  fituation  is  elevated  and  pleafant ;  the  foil  is  clay.  The 
original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  importance,  laid 
out  the  ftreets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  lix 
hundred  houfes,  miny  of  which  are  handfomely  built,  and  about 
fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  town,  upon  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  Potomack  river,  and  m  confequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  city 
of  Wafhington,  will  probably  he  one  of  tli«  mod  thrivinficommeicial 
places  on  the  continent. 

MOUNT    VERNON*. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prcfident  Wafliington,  is 
plcafantly  fituated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomack,  where  it 
is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  from  Point 
Look-out,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  nine  miles  below  Alex- 
andria, and  four  miles  aDove  the  beautiful  feat  of  tlie  late  Col.  Fair- 
fax, called  J^ellevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  is  two  hundred  feet 
ibove  the  furface  of  the  river,  and,  after  furnifliing  a  lawn  of  five 
acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fl^me  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off. 
rather  abruptly  on  thofe  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fublides 
gradually  into  extenfive  pafture  grounds ;  wliik  on  the  fouth  it  flopes 
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more  deeply  in  a  fliortcr  diftance,  and  terminates  wlch  the  coacli- 
hoiile,  ft.ihlcs,  vineyanl,  and  nurfcrics.  On  cither  wing  is  a  thick 
grove  of  (lifTcicnt  Howcring  forcfl  trees.  Farallcl  with  tlicm,  on  the 
land  Cuky  arc  two  fpacioiis  gardens,  into  which  one  is  ltd  by  two 
fcrpcntinc  gravel  \valk;-,plantcd  with  weeping  willow?  and  fliady  fliriibs. 
The  maiifion  hoiilc  irfelf  (though  much  embelliflied  by,  yet  not 
pcrfcftly  fati- factory  to  the  »hnfle  tafte  of  the  prcfciU  poH'ellor)  ap- 
pears venerable  and  convenient.  The  fupcrb  banquctting  room 
has  been  finiflied  fince  he  returned  home  from  the  army.  A  lofiy 
portico,  ninety-fix  fict  in  length,  fiij)ported  by  tight  pillars,  has  ;; 
pleafing  eftert  when  viewed  from  the  water ;  the  whole  aUcmblagc 
of  the  grecn-hoiife,  fchool-houfe,  offices  and  fervants  halls,  when 
(icn  frrwu  the  land-fule,  bears  a  reiemblancc  to  a  rural  village  ;  el- 
pocially  as  the  lands  on  tliat  fide  arc  laid  out  fomewhat  in  the  form  of 
Englifli  garden?,  in  meadows  and  giafs  groimds,  ornamented  witi. 
little  copfes,  tircular  clumps  and  lingle  trees,  A  fmall  park  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  where  the  Englidi  f.illow-dcer  and  the  Ameri- 
can wild  deer  are  ftcn  through  the  thickets,  alternately  with  the  vef- 
ftls  as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  piilturelque  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  fcenery.  On  the  oppohtc  fide  of  a  fmall  crctk 
to  the  northward,  an  extenfive  plain,  exhibiting  gorn  fields  and 
cattle  grazing,  aft'ords  in  lummer  a  hixuriant  landfeape ;  while  the 
blended  verdure  of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities,  on  tl,a 
Maryland  ftiorc,  variegates  the  profpe6l  in  a  ciiarming  manner.  Such 
are  the  philolophie  Ihades  to  which  the  late  commander  in  thief  or 
the  American  armies  retired  from  the  tumultuotis  fcenes  of  a  bnfy 
world,  and  which  he  has  fince  left  to  dignify,  by  his  unequalled  ab.- 
lities,  thenioft  important  office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

FREDFRICKSnURCH. 

Ft-cderickiburgh,  in  the  county  of  Spotfylvania,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Rappahannock  river,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  principally  on 
one  ftrcet,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  w  ii;h  the  river,  and  one  thou- 
fund  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

RICHMOND, 

Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prefent  feat  of  go- 
vcrnmcnr,  and  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  James  river,  juft  at  thf 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  contains  between  five  and  fix  hundred  houfea, 
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and  from  five  to  fix  f lioufantJ  inlia[)itants.  I'art  of  tlic  hoiifcs  arc  built 
Uj)i)H  the  margin  or  ihc  livcr,  ciMivciiit-nt  tor  Ijiilinels ;  the  rcit  are 
upon  a  lull  which  overlooks  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  ami  com- 
nia:a  s  an  cxtcnfivc  profpcct  of  the  nvcr  and  ailj  icciit  country.  The 
new  houlcs  arc  well  Ijuilt.  A  large  ftatu-hoiiii.',  or  c.ipitoi,  iii^  lately 
been  iret'tcd  on  the  hill.  The  lowir  j)art  of  the  town  is '.iivided 
by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  convenient  biidtje.  A  bridge  between 
three  and  four  hundred  yards  in  length  has  lately  be'ii  thrown  acrofa 
Jiimes  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  tall,  by  Colonel  Mayo.  That  part 
from  Maneheller  to  the  illand  is  built  on  fitteen  beats.  I'rom  the 
illand  to  the  rocks  was  formerly  a  iL.atin'^  Oridt?;e  of  rafts,  but  Colonel 
]\]ayo  has  now  built  it  of  framed  log  pii  rs,  llilei'  wi;h  llone.  I'lum 
the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Riehmonu,  i.hc  bridge  is  continued  on 
framed  piers  filled  witl»  ftone.  Tl)is  bridt^e  connects  Uicinnond  wiih 
J^I.tnchifttr  ;  and  as  the  pallengeis  pay  toll,  it  produces  a  conljdeia- 
ble  r*,venae  to  Colonel  Mayo,  who  is  the  iole  proprietor. 

The  falls  above  the  bi  iilge  are  feven  miles  in  length.  A  noble  ( .'ual 
is  nearly,  if  not  cjuite,  completed  on  the  north  ll  le  of  the  river, 
which  is  to  terminate  in  a  bafon  r,f  about  two  acres,  in  the  town  of 
Hichmond.  From  this  bafon  to  the  wharfs  in  the  river  wi  I  be  a 
land  carri.ige  of  about  a  mile.  This  canal  is  cutting  'iiidcr  the  di- 
rc6tion  of  a  coirpany,  who  have  calculated  the  cxpenle  at  thirty 
thouiand  pounds  Virginia  money  ;  this  they  have  divided  into  five 
hundred  Ilia  es  of  lixty  pounds  c  tch.  The  opening  of  this  canal 
promifcs  the  addition  of  much  wealth  to  Richmond. 
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PETERSBURGH. 

Peterfburgh,  twenty-five  miles  fouthward  of  RIchmDnd,  fiands  en 
the  fouth  fide  of  Appamattox  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  houfes  in  two  divifioiis ;  one  is  upon  a  clay  cold  toil,  and  is 
very  dirty,  the  other  upon  a  plain  of  fand  of  loam.  There  is  no 
regularity  and  very  little  elegance  in  I'eteriburgh,  it  is  merely  a 
of  bufinefs.     The  Free  Mafon;-   havf  a  hall  tolc 


Pl 


ly  elegant. 


It  is  very  unhealthy,  bein;j  fliut  out  from  the  accefs  of  the  winds 
by  high  hills  on  every  fide.*  This  confinedfituation  has  luch  an  eftect 
upon  the  conilitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  thole  ot  iiard  chinkers  j  hence,  in  the  op'nion  of  phyficians, 

*^'  It   is  aircitcJ,  as   an   undoubted  faft,  by  a  number  of  i;cndcmcn  \vell  acquainted 
with  this  town,  that,  in  1781,  "  one  child  only  Lorn  in  it  had  :irrlvcJ  to  in.mhoud, 
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they  require  a  cor.fidtTablc  quantity  of  Simulating  aliments  and 
vinous  drinks,  to  keep  up  a  baiance  between  the  leveral  functions 
of  tlie  btiCy. 

Ab'  lit  two  thoufand  two  hundred  hogflieads  of  tobacco  arc  in- 
fpcdcd  here  annually.  Like  Richmond,  Wiiliai  (burgh,  Alexandria, 
and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corjjt^ration  ;  and  Peterfburgh  city  compre- 
hends a  part  of  three  counties.  The  cclcbialcd  Indian  queen,  Po- 
cahonta,  from  v.  horn  defc(;nclfd  the  Randolph  and  Howling  families, 
formerly  refided  at  this  place.  Peterlburgh  and  its  fuburbs  contain 
abouv  three  thuufand  inhabitants. 

WILLIAMSBURGH. 

Williamfburgh,  fixty  miles  eafiward  of  Richmond,  is  fituated  be- 
tween two  creeks  ;  one  falling  into  James  river,  the  other  into  York 
vivcr.  The  dilaiice  of  each  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  which,  with  the  difadva.  tnge  of  not  being  able  to  bring  up 
larL^e  veil',  is,  and  want  of  entcrprile  in  the  inliabitants,  are  the  rea- 
fons  why  it  never  Houriflied  :  it  cnp.firts  of  about  two  hundred  houfes, 
going  iaft  to  decay,  and  has  ahoui:  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  ;  it 
io  regular!}  laid  out  in  parallel  ftrcets,  with  a  Iquare  :n  the  center, 
through  wljch  runs  the  principal  ftrcet,  eart  and  weft,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  nioie  than  an  hundred  Jeet  wide.  At  the  ends  of  this 
flrcetaie  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  capitol :  befides  thefe, 
there  is  an  epifeojjal  church,  a  prifon,  a  holpital  for  lunatics,  and  the 
palace;  ,-?ll  of  them  extremely  indifFerei;t.  In  the  capitol  is  a  large 
marble  itatue,  the  likenefs  of  Marbone  Berkley,  Lord  Botetourt,  a 
man  didinguiflied  for  his  love  of  piety,  literature  and  good  govern- 
ment,  and  formerly  governor  of  Viiginia:  it  was  erefted  at  the  ex- 
pcnie  oi'  the  -jiate  frtme  time  fincc  the  year  i/Qi.  The  capitol  iiJ 
little  bef>  r  han  in  ruins,  and  this  elepant  ftatue  is  exDofed  to  the 
rudenefs  ut  negroes  and  boys,  and  is  iliamefuHy  defaced.  Every  thing 
in  WilliamfDurgh  appears  dull,  forfakcn  and  melancholy  ;  there  is 
no  iiTidej  no  amufement,  but  the  infamous  one  of  gaming;  no  in- 
duftry,  and  very  little  appearance  of  religion.  The  unprofperous 
itatc  of  the  college,  but  principally  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, have  contributed  much  to  the  decline  of  this  city. 

YORK-TOWN. 

York-town,  thirteen  miles  endward  from  Williamfburgh,  and  four- 

teen  from  Monday's  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  oi 
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about  an  hundred  houfes,  fituited  on  the  fouth  fide  of  York  river, 
and  contains  about  fcven  hundred  inhabitants.     It  has  been  rent'ertd 

famous,      BY      THE     CAI'TURE     OF     LORt)     COKN\V\LLI3     AN'>     HIS 

ARMY,    on   the   igth  of  0<flober,   178 1,    by  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  America. 

POPULATION. 

In  the  year  1781,  a  very  inaccurate  cenfus  was  taken.  Several 
countif's  made  no  return  ;  but  Supplying  by  conjecture  the  deficien- 
fies,  the  population  of  Virginia  was  then  computed  at  five  hundred 
and  (ixty-fevcn  thoufand  fix  ^lundrcd  and  fourteen  perlons  j  according 
Jp  the  Kenfus  of  1 790  the  numbers  were  as  follow  : 
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By  ccimparin'r  the  two  accounts  taken  at  the  above  different 
periods,  it  .ipjxars,  that  the  incicaic  in  ten  years  was  two  hunch'ed 
and  fitty-eight  ihoufand  fix  hundred  and  leventy-thrce,  or  about 
twenty-five  thoufar,d  eight  hundictl  and  fixty-feven  per  annum  ;  al- 
lowing i\)V  the  lame  proportional  increale,  the  prefcnt  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  State  cannot  be  kis  than  nine  hundred  thoufand. 

The  incieale  of  ilaver-,  during  the  lait  fourteen  years,  has  been 
Jefs  tlian  it  had  been  obferved  for  a  century  before.  The  reafon  is, 
that  about  thirty  thauiand  Haves  periflied  wilh  the  fniall-pox  or 
camp  fever,  caught  from  the  Britifii  ainiy,  or  went  off  with  tliem 
while  Lord  Cornwallis  was  roving  over  that  State. 

MILITIA. 

F.verv  able-bodied  freeman,  l)etvvecn  the  ages  of  fixteen  and  fifty^ 
is  enrolled  in  the  miliiia.  Thole  of  every  county  are  formed  into 
cou-.pinies,  an!  rbj^c  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according 
to  the  nup."!;..;-?  In  t!:c  coi;r;;y  :  they  are  commanded  by  colonels, 
and  oth.er  fuborJinato  ofii..';:s,  as  in  the  re  gular  fervice.  In  eveiy 
countv  is  a  county  liei'.tcr.ant,  wiio  commands  the  whole  militia  in 
his  county,  but   ranks  only  us  a  colonel  iu  the  field.     They  have  no 
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general  officers  always  exifting:  thefe  are  appointed  occafionally, 
when  an  invafion  or  infurrcftion  happens,  and  their  commiflion  deter- 
jnines  with  the  occalion.  The  governor  is  head  of  the  military  as  well 
as  of  the  civil  power.  The  law  requires  every  militia  man  to  provide 
himfelf  with  the  arms  ufual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But  this  injuniStioa 
has  always  been  indifferently  comtilicd  with,  and  the  arms  they  had 
have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  legulars,  that  in  the 
lower  parts  o£the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle 
country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  fuch  firelocks  as  they 
had  provided  todeftroy  the  noxious  animals  which  infeft  their  farms ; 
and  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  are  generally  arme4 
with  rifies. 

The  interfeftion  of  Virginia,  by  fo  many  t  ivigable  rivers,  renders 
jt  almoft  incapable  of  defence  :  as  the  land  will  not  fupport  a  great 
number  of  people,  a  force  cannot  foon  be  coUefted  to  repel  a  fudden 
invafion.  If  the  militia  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  npyv',  as  in  1782,  they  amount  to  more  than  fixty-eight 
tUoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  firft  fettlerg  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England,  of 
the  Englifli  church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  fluflied 
with  complete  vidtory  over  the  religious  of  all  other  perfuafions^ 
Poflefled,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminiftering, 
and  executing  the  laws,  they  fliewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country 
with  their  Prefbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government;  the  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in 
England.  They  caft  their  eyes  on  thefe  new  countries  as  afylums  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom :  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the 
reigning  fedt.  Several  afts  of  the  Virginia  affembly  of  1659,  1662, 
and  i^-}3,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refufe  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  and  prohibited  the  unlawful  ailembling  of  Quakers  ^ 
had  made  it  penal  for  any  mafler  of  a  velTel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into 
the  State,  and  had  ordered  thofe  already  here,  and  fuch  as  fliould 
come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fliould  abjure  the  country; 
had  provided  a  milder  punifliment  for  their  firfl  and  i'econd  return,  but 
death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  fullering  their 
meetings  in  ornear  their  houfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
difpofing  of  books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  no  capital  execu- 
tion took  place  there,  as  did  in  New-England,  it  was  not  owing  tq 
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moderation  of  the  church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legiflatiire,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  law  itfclf ;  but  to  hiflorical  circumftances  which  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  poflcffion 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep 
in,  and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  fupport  their  own  church, 
having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  two  thirds 
of  the  people  had  become  Diflenters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hte  revolution.  The  laws,  indeed,  were  ftill  oppreflive  on  them, 
but  the  ipii  it  of  the  one  parly  had  fubfided  into  moderation,  and 
the  other  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  determination  which  commanded 
rcfpc^l. 

The  prefcnt  iTate  of  the  laws  en  the  fubjeft  of  religion  is  as  follows ; 
the  Convention  of  IMay  1776,  in  their  declaration  of  rights,  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a  natural  right,  that  the  exercife  of  reli- 
gion (liould  be  free  ;  but  when  iliey  proceeded  to  form  on  that  decla- 
ration the  ordinance  of  government,  inftead  of  taking  up  every  prin- 
ciple declareti  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  gijardingit  by  legillativefanc- 
tion,  they  pafTcd  over  that  which  afferted  their  religious  rights,  leaving 
tliem  as  they  found  them.  The  fame  Convention,  however,  when  they 
met  as  a  pait  of  tlie  General  AflembJy,  in  O^i^obcr,  1776,  re- 
pealed all  afts  of  Parliament  which  had  rendered  criminal  the  main- 
taining any  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair  to 
church,  and  the  exercifuig  any  mode  of  vvorfliip  ;  and  fufpended  the 
laws  giving  faiaries  to  the  clergy,  which  fufpenfion  w.is  made  per- 
petual in  October,  1779.  Statutory  oppreflluns  in  religion  being  thus 
v,ij)cd  away,  the  Virginians  remained  under  thofe  only  impofed  by  the 
common  law,  or  by  their  own  act  of  Aflembly,  till  17H5,  at  which 
time  all  reftraints  and  civil  incapacities  on  account  of  religion  were  done 
away.  At  the  common  law,  herely  was  a  capital  offence,  punilhable  by 
burning.  Its  definition  was  left  to  the  eccleiiaftical  judges  before  whom 
theconvi£lion  was,  till  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  Eliz.  c.  i .  circumfcribed  it, 
by  declaring,  that  nothing  fliould  be  deemed  herefy,  but  what  had  been 
fo  determined  by  authority  of  the  canonical  fcriptures,  or  by  one  of 
the  four  firft  general  councils,  or  by  fome  other  council  having  for  the 
grounds  of  their  declaration  the  exprefs  and  plain  words  of  the  fcrip- 
tures. Herefy,  thus  circumlcribed,  being  an  offence  at  the  common 
law,  tneir  aft  of  Affembly  of  October,  1777,  c.  17.  gives  cogni- 
zance of  it  to  the  general  court,  by  declaring,  that  "  the  jurifdiftion 
of  that  court  fliall  be  general  in  all  matters  at  the  common  law."  The 
itxecution  is  by  the  writ  Di  h^retico  comburenda.    Bv  their  own  a£k 
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of  AfTcmbly  of  170^,  c  30,  if  a  pci  (on  brought  up  in  the  Chiiilian 
reunion  denied  the  being  or'  a  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  allertcd  there 
are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  denied  ihcCliriilian  religion  to  be  true, 
or  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  is  punilhable  on  the 
firft  offence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  i)flice  or  eniploynicnt  ecclefiai- 
tical,  civil  or  military  ;  on  the  fecond,  by  difability  to  fuc,  to  take 
any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  adminillrator,  and 
by  three  years  imprifoment  without  bail.     A  father's  right  to  the 
cuftody  of  hii  own  children  being  founded  in  law  on  his  right  of 
guardianfliip,  this  being  taken  away,  they  may  o ;  courfe  be  fevered 
from  him,  and  put,  by  the  authority  of  a  court,  into  more  orthodox 
hands.     This   is  a  fummary  view  of  that  religions  /lavety^  undeir 
which  a  people  were  for  fome  time  willing  to  remain,  who  had  la- 
vifiied  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  eftablifliment  of  their  civil  free- 
dom ;  the  evil  is  now,  however,  done  away,  and  by  an  aft  of  Aflem- 
bly  pafl'ed  in  17S5,  the  Virginians  were  put  in  poflellion  of  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.    The  error  will,  ere  lung,  be 
ilnally  eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  theaftg 
of  the  body,  are  fubjed  to  the  coercion  of  the  Jaws.     Rulers  can  have 
authority  over  fuch  natural  rights  only,  as  have  beenfubmitted  to  them. 
The  rights  of  confeicnce  were  never  fubmitted,  for  man  could  not 
lawfully  fubmit  them  ;    he  is  anfwei  able  for  them  to  God.     The 
legitimate  powers  of  government  extend  to  fuch  ads  only  as  are 
injurious  to  pthers ;  but  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbour 
to  fay  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  god  ;  it  neither  picks  my  pocket 
nor  breaks  my  leg.     If  it  be  faid,  his  teftimony  in  a  court  of  juftice 
cannot  be  relied  on,  rejeft  it  then,    and  be  the   ftigma  on    him 
Conftraint  may  make  him  worfe,  by  making  him  a  hypocrite,  but 
it  will  never  make  him  a  better  man.    It  may  fix  him  obftinately 
in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them.    Reafon  and  free  inquiry  are 
the  only  effeftual  agents  againft  error.     Give  a  loofe  to  them,  they 
will  fupport  the  true  religion,  by  bringing  every  falfe  one  to  their 
tribunal,  to  the  tefl  of  their  invefligation.     They  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  error,  and  of  error  only.     Had  not  the  Roman   govern- 
ment permitted  free  inquiry,  Chrillianity  could  never  have  been  in- 
troduced.   Had  not  free  inquiry  been  indulged,  at  the  aera  of  refor- 
mation, the  corruptions  of  Chriflianity  could  not  have  been  purged 
away.    If  it  be  reftrained  now,  the  prefent  corruptions  will  be  pro- 
tefted,  and  new  ones  encouraged.    Was  the  government  to  prefcribe 
^o  us  mir  medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in  fuch  keeping  as 
as  our  fouls  are  now.    Thus  in  France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden 
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«s  n  mcdir.iiu',  nnd  the  potnto.-;  ns  an  article  of  food,  rjovemmfii^  is 
juft  a^  i»/itllih!e  ton,  when  it  fixes  fvilions  in  plivfif!.  Oiiliifo  wa* 
fent  to  thr  iiuiuiniion  toi  atliiuiirif?;  that  the  p;irth  was  a  fpberc :  the 
gtnernn-ient  had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  tivncher,  and  Galileo 
ji'as  olihijeil  to  abjiirf  his  tiror.  This  error,  h'tuever,  at  Icntjrh 
prevailed,  the  c:\rth  beranic  a  idobr,  and  Defrartes  declared  it  was 
whi:itd  round  its  axis  by  a  vorrrx.  The  government  in  which  lie 
lived  wa3  wife  enough  to  k-e  C..::  this  was  noqueliionof  civil  iurifdic- 
tii(!-tion,  or  we  fliould  all  have  been  invoiveJ  by  .uit'.iority  in  vortices. 
In  fa(^,  the  vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation  is  no.v  niore  firmly  eftabliflicd,  on  the  balls  of 
rtafon.  than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  ficp  in,  and  to 
make  it  an  article  of  necefTaiy  faith,  Reafon  and  experiment  havr 
bc^n  indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  eiror  alone 
which  needs  the  fu]>port  of  government ;  truth  can  iland  by  itfelf. 
Subjet^  opinion  to  coercion,  whom  will  you  make  your  inquifitor.';  ^ 
Fallible  men ;  men  governed  by  bad  paffions,  by  private  as  well  as 
jmblic  reafons.  And  why  fubjc^^t  it  to  coercion  ?  To  produce  unifor- 
mity. But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  delirable  ?  No  more  than  of  face 
and  ftatuie.  Introduce  the  bed  of  Procruftes  then,  and  as  there  is 
daiiger  that  the  lani;e  men  may  beat  the  fmall,  make  us  all  of  a  fize,  by 
lopping  the  former  and  ftretrhing  the  latter.  Difference  of  opinion  is, 
perhaps,  advantageous  in  religion.  The  feveral  fecfts  perform  the  of* 
fice  of  a  ccnfor  morum  over  each  other.  But  is  uniformity  attainable  ? 
Millions  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children,  fmcetheintroduc'^^ioii 
of  Chiiftianity,  have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined  and  im])rifontd ; 
yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  ftop  towards  it.  What  has  been  the  ef- 
i'cft  of  coercion  ?  To  make  one  half  the  world yl'^/f,  and  the  other  half 
kspocritcsy  for  the  purpofcof  fupjwrting  roguery  and  error  all  over  the 
earth.  Let  us  refleftthat  this  globe  is  inhabited  by  a  thoul'and  millions 
of  people  ;  that  thefe  profefs  probably  a  thoufand  different  fyflcms  of 
religion  ;  that  ours  is  but  one  of  that  thoufand  ;  that  if  there  be  but 
one  right,  and  ours  that  one,  we  fliould  wifli  to  fee  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  wandering  feds  gathered  into  the  fold  of  truth.  But 
againll  fuch  a  majority  we  cannot  effcft  this  by  force.  Reafon  and 
peifuafion  are  the  only  practicable  inftrumcnts.  To  make  way  for 
thefe,  free  inquiry  muft  be  indulged  ;  and  how  can  we  wifli  others 
to  indulge  it  while  we  refufe  it  ourfclves.^  But  every  ftate,  fays  an  in- 
quifitor,  has  eftablilhed  fome  religion.  We  reply,  no  two  have  ef- 
tabliflied  the  fame.  Is  this  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  eftab- 
liihmcnts  i*  ^Tany  of  the  States,  particulnrly  Pennfylvania  and 
New-York,    have  long  fubfifted  without  any  eflablifliment  at  all. 
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The  experiment  was  ncv  niul  ilor.bttV.l,  when  they  made  it;  it  has 
anlvv'tM-ed  bcvoiid  conception;  they  tlomifti  infinitely.  Rclifrion  ig 
%vcil  fuppoited  ;  of  various  kinds,  indeed,  but  all  I'uilieient  to  prc-^ 
fei vc  peace  and  oidcr  :  or  if  a  ii:ct  :uife5,  whole  tenets  would  I'ub- 
veft  moinb,  good  fcnfc  ha^  fah"  play,  and  reafons  and  laughs  it  out 
of  doors,  without  futferin;^  the  State  to  be  troubled  v.ith  it.  They 
do  not  hang  lb  many  malefailo'.-s  as  in  I'.ngland  ;  they  are  not  more 
dilturbed  with  religious  dHlenlions ;  on  the  contrary,  their  morality 
ia  pure  and  their  harmony  is  unparalleled  ;  this  can  be  afcribcd  to 
nothiu"'  but  tlv,  Ir  unboui;(!cd  tolerance,  l-ecaufe  there  is  no  otlier  eir- 
cumilance  in  which  they  dilTer  from  every  nation  on  earth,  France 
excepted.  They  liave  made  the  happy  difiovery,  that  the  way  to 
filencc  reli<];ious  difputts,  is  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

The  prefent  denominations  of  Chnftians  in  Virginia  are  rrefbyte- 
rians,  who  are  the  mort  numero\is,  and  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  State  ;  Fpifcopalianp,  who  are  tlie  moll  ancient  fettlcrs,  and  oc- 
cupy the  eaftern  and  firft  fettled  parts  of  the  State.  Intermingled  with 
thefe  are  great  numbers  of  Baptills  and  iMethodifls. 

Virginia  pride-s  itiVlf  In  being  "  The  Ancient  Dominion."  It  has 
produced  fome  of  the  molldiftinguifln.d  and  inliuential  men  that  have 
been  active  in  effcftinp-  the  two  late  tnand  and  important  revolutions 
in  America.  Ilcr  political  and  jniiitary  charafter  will  rank  among 
the  firfl  in  the  page  of  hiftory  :  but  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  this  cha- 
racter has  been  obtained  for  the  Vii-ginians  by  a  few  cm-ii^'nt  men; 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public  tranfacliions,  and  who,  in 
fliort,  govern  Virginia  ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  peon!  do  not 
concern  themfelves  with  politics ;  fj  tliat  their  government,  though 
non,inal!y  republican,  is,  in  faft,  oligarchical  or  ariilocratical. 

The  Virginian?  v;ho  arc  rich,  are  in  general  fenlible,  polite,  and 
hofpitablc,  and  ol  an  indepondent  fpirit.  The  poor  are  ignorant  and 
abjetfr,  but  all  are  of  an  inqnihtive  turn.     A  confiderable  proportion 
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nicli  addifrcd  to   gaming,   drinking,  fwearing, 
id  moft  kinds  of  dilRpation.     There 


rh 


c-rac:ng,  cock-l!*lUi.!g, 
is  a  much  greater  diiparity  b.tweea  tiie  rich  and  the  poor,  in  Vir- 
pinia,  than  in  anv  of  tlie  northern  States.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  too  generally  unacquainted  with  bufuiefs,  ou  ing  to  their  pride, 
and  falfe  notions  of  greatnefs.  Before  the  revolution  thcv  eonlidered 
it  as  beneath  a  s-entLman  to  attend  to  mercantile  concerns,  and  devo- 
ted  their  time  principally  to  air.ulemcat.     By  thefc  u;eano  the  Scotch 
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people  and  other  foreigners  who  came  amonjj  them,    became  thtif 
merchants,  and  fnddeiily  grew  ricli. 

There  muft,  doubtlel's,  be  aniinhnp])y  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people  produced  by  the  exilkiicc  ot'llavery  anionj;  thi  ni.     The 
whole  commerce  between  mailer  and  11  ivc  is  a  perpctu  i!  cxercile  of 
the  mod  bojflcrous  pallions,  the  moft  unremittinjj  defpo;i!ni  on  the 
one  part,  and  dcgiadiir.j   lubniilfion  on  the  other.     The  childrcit 
fee  this,  and  lc;:rn  to  iniiiatc  it  ;  tor  nnin  is  an  imitative  animal,  Thi,i 
fjuality  ii  the  geim   (it'*all  education  in  him  ,  iVom   his  ciadle  to  his 
grave  he  is  learnin;^'  to  do  what  in;  lees  others  do.     If  a  paient  could 
find  no  motive  eith'.r  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  fclf-lovf,  lor  reftraiu- 
ingthc  intemjieiar.ee  of  |xilli.'in  towards  his  Have,  it  fliould  alwaya  hz 
a  fuflicient  one  thai  tiis  child  is  prcU;nt ;  but  generally  it  is  not  I'uf- 
fcient.     'J'he  parent  ft(;rn"!=,  the   child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  lame  airs  in  the  circle  of  I'liuillcr  lla'.er,, 
gives  a  lool'e  to  hii  wort!  of  pallions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educ.ited,  and 
daily  exereifed   in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  llaniped  by  it  with  o*lious 
peculiarities.     The  man  mull  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  nian- 
ners  and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circuinflances.     And  with  what 
execration  Ihould  the  ft.^relman  be  loaded,  who,  permitiip;^  one  half 
ahe  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms 
thofc  into  dcfpots,  and  tlieie  into  enemies  ;  dellroys  the  morals  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  a/nor patrue  of  the  other.     For  if  a  llive  can  have 
a  country  in  this   world,  it  mufl  be  any  other  in  preference  to  tl.at 
in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another ;   in  which  he  muft 
lockup  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on 
kis  individual  endvavours  to  the  cvanilhmcnt  of  the  human  race,  or 
entail  his  own  mifcrable  condition  on  the  cndlels  generations  pro- 
cet-'Ung  from  him.     V\'ith  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  induftry 
alfo  is  dcflroycd.     For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labour  for 
Mnifelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  liim.     This  is  fotrue,  that 
cf  the  proprietors  oi' llavcs  a  very  fmall  proportion,  indeed,  an:  ever 
feen  to  labour.    And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure 
when  they  have   removed  their  only  firm  bafis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God  ;  tluit 
thev  are  not  to  be  vicjiated  but  with  his  wrath  } 

It  is  impollible  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjcfH:  thrcugk 
the  various  confiderations  of  policy,  of  Uiorals,  of  hiftory,  natiinal 
and  civil.  We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  tliey  will  ultimately  forca 
iheir  \vay  into  e\e!}-  one's  mind  ;  a  change  in  this  State  \v.m  bi'cn  per- 
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^•ptihlc  cvci  Hfu'c  llH-'jltaMinimtntofthc  pirfcnt  government.  Tli« 
Inirit  of  tlic  iiinltcr  has  abntcfl,  niul  tliat  of  the  lla\c  nriicii  fu)iu  tlie 
duft,  his  coiu'ition  is  now  mollified,  ntui  the  \v;iy  ;ii  liiij'tli  jMVivired 
by  the  fcdcial  <,;overnmcnt  for  u  total  cmaricipacioil,  and  this  with 
the  confcnt  '"•(■  :hc  mndcir,  and  not  by  tliLir  cxtirpaiinn.  Before 
the  gcceial  government  of  America  undertook  the  noble  \v  )ik.  of 
i-Utling  up  llavc;y  b}-  the  roots,  by  liyinn;  the  lound^.tieii  of  a 
total  emancij^ntion,  the  State  of  \'irt;inia  had  a.;  a  body  politic, 
made  fome  advances;  and  fomc  privat>;  j^^entlemen  had  likev.ii'e  cx- 
eitetl  themfclvea  in  a  vciy  coniidnablc  degree,  in  the  cavii'c  of  the 
cpprelled  Afiicar-r,.  A  Mr.  Robei't  Cartef,  of  Noniina,  in  thir.  State, 
in  the  year  171^0,  emancipated  no  lefs  a  nundier  than  ibur  hundred 
and  forty-two  Haves.  Thio  is  a  facrifiee  on  the  idtar  of  humanity  of 
perhaps  an  Ini'.ulrcd  thoufand  dollars.  Vote  him  a  triumph,  crown 
him  with  laureb-,  and  let  the  millions  liflen  while  he  fint^s— — 

"  I  would  not  have  a  flave  to  till  my  ground, 
•  To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  flecj). 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  Hiiews  bought  and  fold  have  ever  earn'd. 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Jull  cftimation  prizM  above  all  price, 

1  had  much  rather  be  mysklf  the  llavc,  '. 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fallen  them  on  him."* 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  paid  but  little  atlei>tIoa 
to  the  manufadure  of  their  ownclcathiug.  It  has  been  thought  they 
■ufed  to  import  as  much  as  leven-eiglits  of  their  cloathing,  and  that 
they  now  manufai-'lure  three-quarters  of  it.  W'e  have  before  men- 
tioned that  cunfiuerable  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  in 
this  State.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  maaufai5lure  of  lead  j  befule« 
which  they  have  few  others  of  confequerice.  The  people  are  much 
attached  to  agricultuie,  and  prefer  foreign  nianufafturcs. 

Before  the  war  this  State  exported,  commioiibus  aiuilsy  according  to 
the  befl  information  that  could  be  obtained,  as  follows : 
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-  As  a  proof  tlint  thcfe  arc  the  fentlmcnts  of  this  gentleman,  wc  hcj  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  liis  on  the  lituation  of  the  flaves,  &c.  in 
tills  State,  and  ti.e  alio;icii;n  of  the  llavc  iraJo,  •.vritton  to  a  Dirfcnting  Mii.iiler. 

"  The  r>.'n.i.' .■■»'.•  «flbvery  indicate;,  vekv  ckeat  depuaviiv  of  mind,"  StQ. 

I  Tobacco, 
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An.  Ml  l)>ili.(it. 


Tobacco       .      .      .      •      . 

Wheat 

Indian  corn  .... 

bhippiiig 

]Malh,  planks,  Ihantling,  fliin-  ] 
glcs,  and  llaves     ...     J 
Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
Pchry,  viz.  Ikins  of  deer,  bea-  "j 

rats,  la-  > 


(;^,ooolihd3.of  loolb 
SoojO-zjo  budicU 
.  6c;o,ooo  biilhcU 


vers,  otters,  miilk 

coons,  foxes,  Sec. 

Pork 

Flax-fccd,  hemp,  nnd  cotton 
Pit-coal  and  pig  iron 

Beef 

Sturgeon,  white  fliad,  herring 
Brandy,  from  peaches  and  ap- 
ples, and  wliilkcy 
Ho r lis    .... 


J 


■"6 


30,000  baricli 

iSohhds.of  6aoIb 
4,000  barrels 


5,000  buflicls 
1,000  barrels 


1, 6;;  0,000 
666,066  J 
200,000 
100,000 

66,666* 
40,000 

42,000 

40,000 
8,000 
6,6665. 

3>333v 
3»333r 

1,666^ 
1,666* 


2.331,33.^;* 


The  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  in  the  year  ruccceding  Oc- 
tober i,  i;9C',  confifiing  chiefly  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table,  was  three  inillion  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-feven  dollars.  About  forty  thoufand  hogflieada 
of  tobacco  only  were  exported  tliisycar. 

In  the  year  1738,  this  State  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogdieads 
of  tobacco,  which  was  the  greatell  quantity  ever  produced  in  this 
country  in  one  year.  Tut  its  culture  has  fail  declined  fince  the  com* 
Tncnccmcnt  of  the  war,  and  that  of  wheat  taken  its  place.  The  price 
which  it  commandj  at  market  v.-ill  not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate 
it.  Were  the  fupply  llill  to  dcf)ond  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone, 
as  its  culture  becomes  more  difliculf,  this  price  would  rile,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  i)!antcr  to  furmount  thole  diflicullies  and  to  live.  But  the 
t\'e{lern  couutry  on  the  Mjllifuppi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia^ 
having  frefli  and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  are 
able  to  miderffU  tbefe  two  States,  and  v.ill  oblige  them  in  time  to 
abandon  ^he  raifmg  of  tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy  obligation  for 
thcin  it  will  b^;.     It  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite  v.Tctchcdnels* 

*  This  fum  is  equal  to  i.'glu  hundred  nnJ  fifry  tliov.ianJ  poumV.  Vii^'nia  money,  fix 
JutUicdand  fify-fevcn  thoufand  oivc  uundisJ  brty-lwo  aymcas. 
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Tliiifo  cniplrycil  in  it  ar«  in  a  conrlfuicil  State  ofcxerti xi  l)cyon  I  iln- 
p.iuvT"?  of  natuiv  to  fupport,  l.itric  food  of  any  kind  is  raiKvl  by 
tluiu  ,  io  that  tlio  HUM  and  iiiimals  on  tl.c-fc  fanns  are  hadly  t'ed,  and 
tlic  earth  is  rapid!;  irn;)Ovtrin»f<l.  'Ihc  (■idtivatii)n  of  wheat  is  tlic  re- 
verie in  every  circnndi'M  e.  HcfKL  •  tloathiiiii;  the  earth  with  licr- 
hni;e,  and  prd'cnin^  its  f'crtilifv,  it  feeds  tlie  lahomvrs  picntit'ully, 
nqniics  from  them  ciilv  a  nio  lerate  toil,  except  in  tin*  fealon  of 
harvell,  raifes  gi-oat  nnmbors  of  aniniaU  for  fuO'l  and  ffrrvice,  and 
dithiles  plenty  and  hapji  luls  .iinonj;  the  whole.  It  is  eafii.r  to  raife 
an  hundred  linflivls  of  wheat  t!  ana  thoufmd  wcijjht  of  tobacco,  and 
it  is  worth  more  whf-n  prodiucd. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  fay  what  arc  the  ai  tides  cither  of  ncrefnty,  eom- 
fori,  or  Inxury,  which  eannut  he  rafed  licre,  j.s  every  tliinij  hardier 
than  the  oH-w,  ani  n:i  hnidy  as  the /f^',  niav  be  railed  in  tlie  ope'<  air. 
Su;,'ar,  cotfec,  and  tea,  indtr'.!,  are  not  iK^tweeii  thefc  !. nut's  ;  ami 
hahit  havinj;  p!;;ced  them  amor.g  the  necwirnies  of  lilc  with  tiie  weal- 
thy, as  lonij  as  ihei'e  habits  rk.m.iin,  tliey  muft  go  for  thcni  to  thofe 
oua'iiics  which  arc  able  to  futniih  theai. 

COLLEGES,  ACADf'ISIIKS,  LITERATURE,  &:c. 

The  collek>;e  of  VVilliani  and  Mary  was  fonnded  in  thctin.ie  of  King 
William  and  Queen  IMary,  ivI;o  granieil  to  it  twenty  tl  -jufand  acres 
of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pountl  duty  on  ceitain  tohaccoes  exported  froin 
Virginia  and  M.irylani',  wl  icn  liad  b 'en  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  2  ^ 
Car.  II.  The  Anembly  alfo  gave  if,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on 
liquors  imported,  and  Ik'ins  and  fnrs  exported.  From  I'l. fr.  I'efources 
it  received  up/.vartls  of  th'ee  th'iuiand  pounds.  Tiie  buiU'.i.igs  are  of 
l)rick,  fullicient  for  :;n  inwliifcrent  accommodation  of  pcihapi]  one 
Inindred  ftudents.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  government 
rif  twenty  vifitov.-!,  who  were  to  be  its  Icc»'flator?,  and  to  have  a  prcfi- 
dcnt  and  fix  profelii-rs,  who  wee  incorporated  :  '  was  allow;:d  a 
rcprefentative  in  the  General  Afiembly.  Under  this  charter,  a  pro- 
fclfurfhip  of  the  Grecic  and  Latin  languages,  a  profelFor  of  mathtma' 
tics,  one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  eft  ibliftieil. 
To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  profellbrfliip,  a  conliderable  do- 
ration  by  a  iMr.  Eoyle  of  I'.ngiand,  for  the  iuftriiiftion  of  the  Indians, 
.ind  their  converfion  to  Chrirtianity  :  this  was  called  the  piofellorfliip 
of  Bratferton,  from  An  eftatc  of  ihat  hame  in  England,  purchafed 
with  the  monies  f'iven.   The  admiflion  of  the  learners  of  Latui  md 
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Greek  tilled  the  college  with  chikiien  :  this  rendering  it  difagreea* 
ble  to  the  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the 
liiences,  they  dtfifted  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools 
for  mathematics  and  moral  philofophy,  which  might  have  been 
of  lomc  fervice,  became  of  very  litile  ufe.  The  revenues  too  were 
exhaiitlcd  in  accommodating  thole  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  ru- 
diments of  fcicnce.  Alter  the  prefcnt  revolution,  the  vifitors  having 
no  power  to  change  thole  circumilances  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
college  which  were  lixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confined 
in  the  number  of  profellbrfliips,  undertook  to  change  the  ob- 
jea.-;  of  the  profetrorfliips.  They  excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divi- 
vin'ty,  andtliati'or  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  fubftituted 
others  ;  ib  tliat  at  prcii:nt  they  ftand  thur, — a  profeflbrfliip  for  la\T 
and  police;  anatdmy  and  medicine;  natural  philofophy  and  mathe- 
matirs;  moral  philofophy,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine 
arts  ;  modern  languages ;  lor  the  Drafterton. 

Mcafurcs  have  been  taken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profefforlhips, 
as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thole  already  inilituted,  as  of 
adding  others  for  other  branches  of  iciciice.  To  the  profeflbrfliips 
id'ually  cftabliflied  in  the  u;iiverlitiesof  Europe,  it  would  feem  proper 
to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  literatine  of  the  north,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  our  own  languages,  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  hiftory.  Tlie  purpofes  of  the  Bratferton  inftitution  would  be 
better  anfwered  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  miffion  among  the  Indian 
tribes  ;  the  object:  of  which,  befides  inftrufting  them  in  the  prin. 
ciplcs  of  Chiiftianity,  as  the  founder  requires,  fliould  be  to  colled 
their  traditions,  laws,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circumftances 
which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or 
defcent  fiom  other  nations.  When  thefe  objects  are  accompliflied 
with  one  tribe,  the  miffionary  might  pafs  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  mifliapeu  pile  ;  "  which  but  that  it 
has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick  kiln."  In  17B7,  there  werf 
about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  law  ftudenis.  The  academy  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward count',  has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name  of  Hampden 
Sydney  college.  It  has  been  a  flourifliing  feminary^  but  is  now  faid 
to  be  on  the  decline. 

Theie  are  fcvtral  academies  in  Virginia;  one  at  Alexandria,  one 
at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  othcj"  places. 
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Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  law:^  of  Virginia  liavc 
been  revifed  by  a  committee  appointed  toj-tho  nurpufe,  uiio  hnvc  re- 
ported their  work  to  the  AfTcnibly  ;  one  o'.M-^ct  of  this  rcviial  was  to 
dift'ufc  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  ir.ais  of  the  people. 
The  bill  for '  is  piirpofc  *♦  propoies  to  lay  oft' every  connf;-  i'UrHii-.all 
diflritts  of  five  or  fix  miles  fipiare,  called  hundreds,  and  in  (.Hch  of 
them  toeftablifh  a  fchool  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  v.n^i  arith- 
metic. The  tutor  to  befupported  by  the  hundred,  and  ;d!  p-ri;;ns  in  it 
entitled  to  lend  their  children  three  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer 
as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fch  .>ols  to  be  under  a  vifitor, 
who  is  annually  to  chufe  the  boy  of  the  heft  gerius  in  the  fchool,  of 
thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  faither  education,  and 
to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  g!  ammai  fchools,  of  which  twetit/ 
are  propofed  to  be  erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teach- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branclies  of  numer,>al 
nrithmetic.  Of  the  boys  thus  frnt  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  le  iiKide 
at  the  grammar  fchools,  for  one  or  two  ycr.rs,  and  the  beit  genius  of 
the  v.-hole  felet'ied  and  continued  fix  yr;u>,  and  the  rcfiduc  dilii:iltjd  ; 
by  this  means  twenty  of  the  (icil  geniufTes  will  be  tak'-n  from  the  inafs 
annually,  and  inftru^E^ed,  at  the  public  cx[x:nie,  fo  far  as  the  gi-am- 
mar  fchools  go.  At  the  end  of  iix  years  inrtvu^-'tion,  one  half  are  to 
be  liifcontinued,  from  among  whon>  the  grammar  Irhools  will  jiro- 
bab'v  be  fupplied  with  future  mafters,  and  the  other  half,  who  are 
to  he  chofen  for  the  fuperiority  of  their  parts  and  difpofition,  are  to 
be  fent  and  continued  three  years  m  die  iludy  or"  f.'.th  fcitnces  as 
they  flinll  rhufe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  pla.i  of  which  is 
propofed  to  be  enlarged,  as  has  been  explained,  and  extended  to 
all  the  ufeful  fciences.  The  ultimate  refuk  of  the  whole  fcheme  of 
education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic ;  turning  out  ten  annually  of 
fuperlor  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually, 
of  flill  fuperior  parts,  who,  to  thofe  branches  of  learning,  fliall  have 
added  fuch  of  the  fciences  as  their  genius  (liall  have  led  them  to  : 
the  furnifliing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient  fchools,  at 
which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  expcnfe.  The 
general  objeds  of  this  law  arc  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the 
years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  diree'lied 
to  their  fre-^dom  and  happinefs.  Specific  details  were  not  proper  for 
ihc  law  :  thefc  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  vifitors  eutruflcd  with  its 
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execution.     The  firfl:  luige  of  this  education  heiivj;  the  fi  liools  or  l!i« 
iuindreds,  wherein  *'ie  great  mais  oi  th>,  j)e<vplc  will  rccjive  tlicir  in- 
flriidion,  the  princij;;:!    oundations  or  i\ii'-.,e  order  will  be  laid  h  ;ie. 
The  llriL  elements  o    moialiry  iv.ay  be  Inliiii    I  into  ihiir  minds  j   lucli 
ns,  when  farther  dcseicped  as  their  juilj^nicats  advance  in  ilrcnj'/li, 
may  teach  them   how   to  promote  their  own  grearefi;  haj;piiV:fsi,    ly 
ihewingtheni  tnat  it  docs  not  depend  oi.  the  condition  of  life  in  whlcli 
nature  iias  placed  them,  but  is  always  ti'e  reuiit  of  a  good  confcicncc, 
good  health,  occnpation,  an<l  fVee.ioni  in   all  juft  pnriuiti;.     Thofe 
whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adopuon  of  the  State, 
fliali  delhnc  to  higher  degrees  of  ieaniin^^.  will  go  on  to  the  grammar 
i'chools,  which  eonftitnte  the  next  il\:,cre,  tiscre  U)  be  inilructv  d  in  tiie 
languages.    As  foon  as  thiy  areof  a  iUflicient  age,  it  is  fuppoled  tney 
v.iii   be   lent  on  from  the  fjrammar  tchools  to  the  nnivcriity,  which 
conftitutes  the  third  and  lafi:  llage,  tliere  to  ftudy  thole  lUences  wnich 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views.     liy  that  part  of  the  plan  which  pre- 
fcnbes  the  iele6fK)n  of  the  youths  of  genius  froui  among  ihe  cialies  of 
the  poor,  the  Mate  will  avail  itfelf  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has 
fown  as  liberally  among  the  pooi' as  the  rich,  butv\hjch  perilh  wit'iout 
life,  if  not  fought  for  and  ciiitivated.     But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law 
none  is  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  oi  render- 
ing the  people  the  lafe,  as   the)i  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their 
own  liberty:  for  this  purp  )!e,  the  reading  in  the  iirlt  flage,  where 
they  win   receive  their  own  education,  is  propoled,  to  be  cl;e  ij  hif- 
torical.  Hirtory,  by  apprifmg  them  of  the  part,  will  enable  them  to 
jndge  of  the  future;   it  will  a\aii  them  ot  the  experience  ot  other 
times  and  other  nr.tions ;  it  will  qualiiv  ihcm  a^:  juJges  '.i  the  c.dtions 
and  defigns  of  men  ;   it  will  enable  ttiem  to  knew  aniliition  under 
every  difguife  it  may  a fTu me  ;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views. 
In  every  government  on  earth  there  is  fome  trait  of  human  weak- 
refs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and   de;generar}",  which  cunning  will 
diicover,  and   wiel>ediiefs   infenfil)ly  open,    cultivate   and   imj/fcne. 
Every  government  tlegenerates  when  tiuited  to  \.l\%  rulers  of  the  p.o- 
ple  alone:    the  j)eople  themlelves   theri-fore   are  its  only  lafe  depo- 
fitories ;  a  id  to  render  even  them  fafe,  their  minds  muff  be  improved 
to  a  certain  degree  :  this,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is  neceflary,  though 
\l  be  eflentiaJly  necelliny.     The  influence  over  fjovernment  mull  be 
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private  rcfources  of  we.ihh  ;  a;id  piibhc  ones  cannot  be  provided  but 
by  levies  on  the  people;  m  this  taie  every  man  would  have  to  pay 
hi?  own  price.  fiie  govtrnme.ic  of  '  Tixat-Hritain  has  been  cor- 
rupted, b  caufe  but  one  man  in  chirty  nas  a  right  to  vote  for  meni- 
bc's  i,f  Parliament.  The  idlers  ni  the  (government  therefore  get: 
twenty-nine  parts  out  of  thnty  01   their  pri.e  clear. 

The  ex-ellciit  mcafures  for  'he  ditfufion  o:  ufefnl  knowledge, 
which  the  ;orcmcntioned  bfllpropoles,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into 
eficVl.  And  it  will  be  happy  if  the  great  intcpi.ility  iji  the  circum- 
ftancts  of  the  citizi.ns  j  the  pridr,  the  indc,.e!.dence,  and  the  in- 
dolence of  one  clafs,  and  tiic  jiovcrty  and  depreflion  of  the  other, 
do  not  provs  infuperabic  difficulties  m  the  way  of  their  univcrfal 
operation. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The  Conditution,  which  was  the  firft  that  was'  formed  in  the 
whole  United  .States,  is  as  follows : 

We,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  peop!e  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  declare  the  future  form  of  government  of  \  irgmia  to  be  as 
followeth : 

The  lerj-iilitive,  execu'ive  and  judiciary  departments  fliall  be  fe- 
parate  and  di^inc'f,  fo  chat  neither  exerciie, the  powers  properly  be>- 
longing  to  the  other;  nor  dial!  any  perfon  cxercii.  the  powers  of 
more  than  one  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  except  that  the  jufticcs  of 
the  county  courts  fliall  be  ehgible  to  either  I  inule  of  /xiremMy. 

The  legidaiive  fliall  be  formed  of  two  diftinft  In.uK'.'.e?,  v.'ho,  to  ■ 
gcther,  ihu'l  be  a  complete  legiflaiure.  They  fha  meet  once,  or 
oftcner,  every  year,  anu  flviU  be  called,  Thh  Grnerai.  /Yssemf,  i.y 
OF  ViiTxiM'v.  On:;  of  theie  fliall  be  called,  Tsie  HouoE  O;  D,i~ 
LEGArEs,  and  confiil  of  two  reprcfcntativcs  "t(j  be  chofen  for  ei'.:h 
county,  and  for  the  diftrict  of  Weft- Au;_;n;ia,  annuaiiv,  of  fuch 
•men  as  a6lually  refide  in  and  are  freehokleis  of  the  Irimc,  or  duly 
qualified  according  to  law  j  and  alfo  of  one  de'egare  or  reprefcnta- 
tive  to  be  chofcn  annually  for  the  civv  of  Will  amlburt^h,  and  one 
for  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  a  reprefentative  for  each  of  inch 
other  cities  and  boroughs  as  may  hereafter  be  alioucd  particular  re- 
prefentatiou  hy  the  Icg;flature  ;  but  when  any  city  01  borough  fliall 
lb  decrcale,  as  that  the  niimbcr  of  perfons  having  right  of  fuifrage 
therein  fliall  have  beon  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  fucceliively  lefs 
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:haii  Iialf  the  niinibcr  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in  Virginiri,  {i:r.h 
city  or  borouj^h  tht-ncefoi  wai d  fliail  ce;\le  to  lend  a  dd.'gate  ov  »c- 
prcfoiitative  to  the  Aflcmbly. 

The  other  fliall  be  called,  The  Senate,  and  confift  of  tvventy- 
frvur  members,  of  whom  thirteen  lliall  conftitute  a  Hotife  lo  proceed 
on  hiilliKis,  for  whofe  election  the  ditfcreat  counties  Ihall  be  di- 
vided iiuo  twenty-tour  diftrids,  and  each  county  of  the  refpeftivc 
dilhi«^,  at  the  time  of  the  eledion  of  its  delegates,  ihali  vote  for 
one  fenator,  who  it;  r.t'\iially  a  rcfidcnt  and  frv.ehc)lder  witliin  the  dif- 
trift,  or  duly  qiialilied  according  to  law,  and  is  upwards  of  tv^enty- 
five  years  of  age ;  and  the  flieritts  of  each  county,  within  five  days 
ut  farthelb  after  the  Jaft  county  eledion  in  the  diftritl,  fliall  meet  at 
Ibme  conven'ent  pkK\,  and  from  the  poll  fo  taken  in  their  refpeftivs 
counties,  leturn  as  a  fenator  the  man  who  fliall  have  the  greateft 
number  of  votes  in  the  whole  dillrict.    To  keep  up  this  Aflcmbly 
by  rotation,  the  diftrifts  fliall   be  equaliy  divided  into  four  clalfes, 
and  numbered  by  lot.     At  the  end  of  one  year  alter  the  general 
eleiftion,  the  lix  members  elected  by  the  iirfl  divifion  Ihall  be  dif-^ 
placed,   and  the  vacancies  thereby  occationed  Uipplied  from  fucU 
data  or  divifion  by  new  eL'i!:lion  in  the  manner  aiorefaid.    Tlus  ro- 
tation   fliall  be  applied  to  each  divifion  according  to  its  number,  aiid 
continued  in  due  order  anuunlly. 

The  right  of  fnrtVage  in  the  eleiflion  of  members  for  both  Iloufes 
fhall  remain  as  exercifed  at  prefent,  and  each  iioiiic  fiiali  ciiule  its 
own  Ipfakcr,  nppciirit  i;s  oun  ofliccrs,  fctlle  its  own  rules  ot  pro- 
ceeding, and  direct  writs  of  elc^lliun  for  the  fupplying  intermediate 
\-ac;;n(.:its. 

AU  laws  fiiali  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved 
of  or  rejcrrod  by  the  Seiiate,  or  to  be  luiiended  '.vich  con'eiit  of  the 
liouie  of  Delegates,  except  money  bills,  wliicii  in  no  inltance  fliall 
be  altered  by  tlie  Sen.ile,  bi:t  whoilv  apj^roved  or  rejected. 

A  Governor,  or  chief  magiftrau',  fliah  be  clmfen  annually,  by 
iojp.t  b;;llot  of  Ixith  .'  ionics,  to  be  taken  in  each  Houfe  reipcctively,. 
dejiofited  in  the  con  frv.!.cv;-rooni,  the  boxes  examined  ji.iniiv  by  a 
conuTiittce  ef  eiich  iloue,  and  the  numbers  feverally  reported  to 
them,  tiiat  the  ;:pp)i:unie!its  mav  Ik;  entered  (which  fliall  be  the 
mode  of  tnking  tiie  j  .i  )t  ballot  of  both  Houfes  in  all  cafes)  who 
Ihall  not  coiuiiiue  in  ihat  nilicc  longe;' than  three  years  fucceflively, 
nor  be  eii  ible  un; il  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  fliall  have 
been  out  ef  that  oflice.     An  ade']uate,  but  moderate  ialary  fliall  be 
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fcitled  on  him  dviring  his  contituiance  in  office ;  and  he  fliall,  with 
x\k  advice  of  a  council  of  ftatc,  exci-cife  the  executive  powers  of 
government,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  fliall 
not,  under  any  pretence,  exercifc  any  power  or  prerogative  by  virtue 
of  any  law,  llatute  or  cuftom  of  England ;  but  he  fliall,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council  of  Hate,  have  the  power  of  granting  re- 
prieves or  pardons,  except  where  the  profecntion  fliall  have  beea 
carried  on  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  fliall  otherwife 
particularly  direft  ;  in  which  cafes  no  reprieve  or  pardon  fliall  be 
granted,  but  by  refolve  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates. 

Either  Houle  of  the  General  Afleinbly  may  adjourn  themfelvcs 
refpeftively.  The  governor  fliall  not  prorogue  or  adjourn  the  Af- 
fembly  durhig  their  fltting,  nor  diflblve  them  at  any  time  ;  but  he 
fliall,  if  necelFary,  either  by  advice  of  the  Co\jiieil  of  State,  or  on 
application  of  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  call  them  be- 
fore the  time  to  which  they  fliall  ftand  prorogued  or  atljourncd. 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  coiififling  of  eight  mem- 
bers, fliall  be  chofen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfts  of  Aflembl)'-, 
either  from  their'own  members  or  the  people  at  large,  to  aiiiil  in  the 
ridiuinillration  of  government.  They  fliall  annually  chufe,  out  of  their 
own  mejiibers,  a  prelident,  who,  in  cafe  of  death,  inability  or  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  from  the  government,  fliall  ai^  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Four  members  fliall  be  fufticient  to  a(?t,  and  their  advice 
iiiui  proceedings  fliall  be  entered  on  record,  and  figned  by  the  mem- 
bers prcfent  (to  any  part  ft'hereof  any  member  may  enter  his  diflent) 
to  be  laid  before  the  General  Aflembly,  when  called  for  by  thein» 
This  council  mny  appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  fliall  have  a  falary 
fettled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy  in  fuch  matters  as  he 
iuaii  be  direifted  by  the  board  to  conceal.  A  fum  of  money  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpofe  fliall  be  divided  annually  among  the 
members,  in  proportion  to  their  attendance  ;  and  they  fliall  be  inca- 
pable, during  their  continuance  in  office,  of  fltting  in  either  Houfe 
of  Afl^embly.  Two  members  fliall  be  removed,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfjs  of  Aflembly,  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  and  be  in- 
eligible for  the  three  next  years.  Thefe  vacancies,  as  well  as  thofc 
occafioncd  by  death  or  incapacity,  fliall  be  fupplied  by  new  eledlions 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  Contitiental  Congrefs  fliall  be 
chofen  annually,  or  fiiperied^d  iu  the  mean  time  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfcs  of  Alfen-Jjly, 
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The  prefent  militia  oftlcers  fluill  be  contiiuied,  and  vacancies  fup^ 
plied,  by  appointment  of  tlie  ^nvernor,  with  the  adv;ce  of  the  privy 
coiinci!,  on  recommendations  from  the  rcfpeftive  county  courts; 
but  the  governor  and  cuncil  fliali  have  a  power  of  I'lfp/ndlng  any 
officer,  and  ordermg  a  court-martial  on  complaint  of  mifbc-haviour 
or  inability,  or  to  lupply  vacancies  of  oiliccrs  happening  \*  hen  in 
a(ftual  ieivice. 

The  governor  may  eii)body  the  militia,  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council  ;  and,  when  embodied,  fliall  alone  have  the  direc^ioa 
of  the  militia  under  the  law->  of  the  couniry. 

The  two  Iloufcs  of  Alfeaibly  Ihall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges 
of  the  vSupreme  Couit  of  Appcls,  and  General  Court,  judges  in 
Chancery,  judges  of  Admiralty,  fecretary  and  the  attorney-'^'tneral, 
to  be  commiliioncd  by  the  goveinor,  and  continue  in  oiHce  during 
good  behaviour.  In  cafe  of  death,  incapacity  or  refignation,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  (li-dl  appoint  per- 
fons  to  fucceed   in  office,    to  be  approved  or  diiplaced   by  both 

Houfes.     Thefc  officers  fliall  have  ilxed  and  adequate  falarics,  and, 

1 
together  with  all  others  holding  lucrative  offices,  and  all  minillers 

of  the  gofpcl,  of  every  denomination,  be  incapable  of  being  elefted 

members  of  either  Houfe  of  Ali'embly,  or  the  privy  council. 

The  governor,  with  the  atlvice  of  the  privy  council,  Ihali  appoint 
jn(l:ices  of  the  peace  ^r  the  counties ;  and,  in  cafe  of  vacancies,  or 
a  neceffity  of  increnling  the  number  hereafter,  fuch  appointments  to 
be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  refpe(!:tive  county  courts. 
The  prefent  acting  fecretary  in  Virginia,  and  clerks  of  all  the  county 
courts,  Ihall  continue  in  office.  In  caie  of  vacancies,  either  by 
death,  incapacity  or  refignation,  a  fecretary  fliall  be  appointed  as 
before  directed,  and  the  clerks  by  the  relpcftive  courts.  The  prefent 
and  future  clerks  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  to 
be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  Geneial  Court.  The  flieriffs 
and  coro!icrs  fliall  be  nomiiiated  by  the  rcfpective  courts,  approved 
by  the  governor,  with  tlic  advice  of  the  prtvy  council,  and  commif- 
fioned  by  the  governor.  The  juftices  fliall  appoint  conftables ;  and 
all  fees  of  the  aforefaid  officers  be  regulated  by  law. 

The  governor,  when  he  is  out  of  office,  and  uch<  rs  offending 
againft  the  State,  either  by  mal-adminiftration,  corruption  or  other 
me;!n3,  by  which  the  fafeiy  of  the  State  may  be  endangered,  fliall 
be  iripeachable  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  ;  fuc  'i  impeachment  to 
be  piofec'.itcd  by  the  attorncy-gcncrai,  or  fucli  other  perfon  or  per- 
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four,  as  the  ttoufe  may  appoint,  in  the  General  Court,  accortling  to 
the  hnv3  of  the  land.  If  tbund  giiilty,  he  or  they  fliall  be  either  for 
ever  difabled  to  hold  any  office  under  government,  or  be  removed 
from  fiich  otHce  pro  tempore^  or  fubjectcd  to  fuch  pains  or  penalties 
as  the  law  fliall  direct. 

If  all,  or  any  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court  fliould,  on 
good  grounds  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  be  ?♦- 
cufcd  of  any  of  the  rrimes  or  offences  above  mentioned,  fuch  Houfi; 
of  Delegates  mny,  in  like  manner,  impeach  the  judge  or  judges  fo 
accufed,  to  be  profccuted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  he  or  they, 
if  found  guilty,  fliall  be  puniflied  In  the  fame  manner  aa  prcfcribed 
in  the  preceding  claufe. 

Coiumiflions  and  grants  fliail  run,  Li  the  name  of  the  Ccmmoit' 
Kvccilth  of  Virginia,  and  bear  teft  by  the  governor,  with  the  feal  of 
the  Commonwealth  annexed.  Writs  fliall  run  in  the  fame  mannerj 
and  bear  teft  by  the  clei'ks  of  the  feveral  courts.  Indidlmcnts  fliall 
conclude,  Jlgai^ifl  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Co7nmonvjealth» 

A  treafurer  fliall  be  appointed  annually,  by  johit  ballot  of  both 
Houfes. 

All  efcheats,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  going  to  the 
King,  fliall  go  the  Commonwealth,  fave  only  fuch  as  the  legiflatur^ 
may  abolifli,  or  otherwife  provide  for. 

The  territories  contained  within  the  charters  creeling  the  coloniea 
of  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  are  hereby 
ceded,  releafed,  and  for  ever  cotifirmed  to  the  people  of  thefc  colo- 
nies refpedively,  with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jxirifdittion  and 
government,  and  all  other  rights  whatfoever,  which  might  at  any 
lime  heretofore  have  been  claimed  by  Virginia,  except  the  free  navi- 
gation and  ufe  of  the  rivers  Potomack  and  Pbkomoke,  with  ihe  pro- 
perty of  the  Virginia  flion  and  ftrailds  bordering  on  either  of  the 
faid  rivers,  and  all  improvements  which  have  been  or  fliall  be  made 
thereon.  The  weftern  and  northern  extent  of  Virginia  fhall,  in  all 
other  refpet^s,  Hand  as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  King  James  the  Firfl, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine,  and  by  the  public 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Courts  of  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
year  one  thouf?.nd  (cs^n  hundred  and  fixty-three  ;  unlefs,  by  a£l  of 
this  Icgiflature,  one  or  more  governments  be  eftabliflied  wellward  of 
the  Allegany  mountains.  And  no  purchafes  of  lands  fliall  be  made 
of  the  Indian  natives  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority  of 
the  General  Aflembly, 
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LAWS. 

The  following  ;trc  worthy  of  notice,  as  variations  from  the  Englifh 
Jaw. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  delivery 
of  their  whole  cfte^Ts,  are  releafed  from  their  confinement,  and  their 
perfons  for  ever  diicliarged  from  rcflraint  for  fuch  previons  debts ; 
but  any  prop::rty  they  may  afterwards  aceiv.ire  will  be  fubje(5l  to 
their  creditors.  The  poor,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves,  are  main- 
tained by  an  afleflhient  on  the  titheable  perfons  in  tlieir  parilli.  A 
foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war,  becomes  naturalifed  by 
moving  to  the  State  to  refide,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
and  thereby  acquires  every  right  of  a  native  citizen.  Slaves  pafs  by 
defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do.  Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  en- 
tailable during  the  monarchy  ;  but,  by  an  aft  of  the  firfl  repub- 
lican AfTcmbly,  all  donees  in  tail,  prefent  and  future,  were  vefled 
with  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the  entailed  fubjeft.  Gaming  debt* 
are  made  void,  and  monies  actually  paid  to  difc  hargc  fuch  debts,  if 
they  exceed  forty  fliillings,  may  be  recovered  by  the  payer  within 
three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards.  Tobacco,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  mufl  be  infpefted  by  perfon* 
publicly  appointerl  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  1785,  the  AfTcmbly  enafted,  that  no  man  fliould  be  compelled 
to  fupport  any  reli^GUS  worflrip,  place  or  minifler  whatfocver,  nor 
be  'enforced,  reflrained,  molcfted  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods, 
nor  othcrwife  fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief; 
but  that  all  men  iliould  be  free  to  profefs,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  fame 
lliould  in  no  wife  diniinifii,  eniar^'e  or  affcdt  their  civil  capacities. 

la  Oclober,  1786,  an  ad  was  palled  by  the  AfTcmbly,  prohibiting 
the  impoibtion  of  flaves  into  the  Commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  I'um  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  every  fiave.  And 
€very  flavc  imported  conuary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  acl,  becomes  frce- 
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XDIANA,  fo  called,  is  a  tnfi  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty-two 
others,  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Shauanefe,  Delaware  and  Huron 
tribes,  as  a  compcnfation  for  the  lolFes  they  had  f.iltained  by  the  de- 
predations of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  ceffion  was  made 
in  a  congrefs  of  the  rcprcfentatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  by  an  indenture,  figucd  the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witnef- 
fing,  "  That  for  and  in  conlideration  of  eighty-five  thouliind  nine 
hundred  and  fixteen  pounds,  ten  flullings  and  eight  pence,  York 
currency,  .ac  fame  being  the  amount  of  goods  feized  and  takea 
by  the  fiiid  Indians  from  the  iaid  Trent,  &c.  they  did  grant,  bar- 
gain, fell,  &c.  to  his  Majeity,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  for  the  only 
life  of  the  faid  William  Trent,  &c.  all  that  trad  or  parcel  of  land, 
beginning  at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  Little  Kanhavva  creek,  where 
it  empties  itfcif  into  the  river  Ohio  ;  and  running  thence  fouth-L4(l 
to  the  I-aurel  hill ;  thence  along  the  Laurel  hill  until  it  ftrikes  the 
river  Monongahela ;  thence  down  the  ftream  of  the  faid  river,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  comfes  thereof,  to  the  Ibuthern  boundary  line 
of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence  wellvvardly  along  the  courfe 
of  the  faid  province  boundary  line  as  far  as  the  fame  fliall  extend  ; 
thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then  down  the  river 
Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning,  inchilively."  This  indenture  was 
figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  Go- 
vernor Franklin,  of  New  Jcri'cy,  and  the  commifiioners  from  Vir- 
ginia, Pennlylvania,  &c.  making  twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  ter- 
ritory, either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqueit,  and  thsir  right  was 
cxpreisly  acknowledged  by  the  above  deed  of  ceifion  to  the  crown, 
it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney 
for  the  traders,  has  a  good,  lawful  and  fufficicut  title  to  the  land 
granted  by  the  faid  deed  of  conveyance. 
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This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrcfs  in  the  year  178^,  and* 
committee  appointed  to  confuler  it,  who,  in  Maj-,  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  On  the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
piirchafes  of  Coior,(;l  Crogjian  and  the  Indian  company,  were  made 
hona  fide  for  a  valnabh;  confidi'ration,  accordinjj  to  the  then  iifage 
and  cufloms  of  purchaling  Indian  lands  from  the  Indians,  with  the 
knowledge,  confent  and  approbation  of  the  Crown  of  Great-:Britain, 
the  then  government  of  New-York  and  Virginia,  and  therefore  do 
recommend  that  it  be 

"  RrfuhcJy  That  if  the  faid  lands  arc  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to 
the  United  States  in  point  of  jnrifdiftion,  that  Congrcfs  will  confirm 
to  fiich  of  the  f!.id  purchafers  who  are,  and  (hall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  cither  of  them,  their  refpetftive  (hares  and  propor- 
tions of  faid  lands,  making  a  reafonable  deduftion  for  the  value  of 
the  (juit  rents  referved  by  the  Crown  of  England," 

Notwithftanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  qucftion  could 
never  be  brought  to  a  decifion  before  Congrcfs.  The  Federal  Con- 
flitution  has,  however,  made  provifion  for  the  determination  of  this 
bufinefs,  before  the  Supreme  lederal  Court.  But  previous  to  an  ap- 
peal to  this  Court,  the  proprietors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent, 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  is  alfo  a  proprietor,  to  prefent  a  memorial  to 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  letting  forth  their  claims,  and  praying 
H.at  the  bufinefs  might  be  equita!>1y  fettled.  This  memorial  was 
prefented  in  November,  1790J  and  thus,  we  believe,  the  Indian;^ 
buitncfb  refts  for  the  prefento 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

JL  MIS  St.ite  is  fituatccl  between  36"  30'  and  39°  30'  north  latitude, 
and  8°  and  i  y,°  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia  ;  its  length  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weil  by  Great  Sandy  creek  and  the 
Ohio  river ;  on  the  weft  by  Cumberland  river  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  lands  laid  off  from  North-Carolina,  called  the  Ten neflee  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  eaft  by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth 
from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  line  of  North- 
Carolina. 

CLIMATE. 

This  country  is  more  temperate  and  healthy  than  almoft  any  of 
the  other  fettled  parts  of  America.  In  fummer  it  is  without  the 
fandy  heats  which  Virginia  and  Carolina  experience,  and  receives  a 
iiiie  air  from  its  rivers.  In  winter,  which  at  nioft  only  lafts  three 
months,  commonly  but  two,  and  is  but  feld( :"  ^"cvere,  the  people 
are  fafe  in  bad  houfcs ;  and  the  bcafts  have  a  good  fupply  without 
fodder.  The  winter  brgins  about  Chriltmas,  and  ends  auout  the 
fivd.  of  March,  at  fartheft  docs  not  exceed  the  middle  of  that  month. 
Snow  feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  weft  winds  often  bring 
ftorms,  and  the  eaft  winds  clerir  the  n<y  ;  but  there  is  no  fteady  rule 
of  weather  in  that  rcfpcft,  as  in  the  northern  States.  The  weft  winds 
arc  fonietimes  cold  and  nitrous.  The  Ohio  running  in  that  dire»fHon, 
and  there  being  mountains  on  that  quarter,  the  wefterly  winds,  by 
Avecping  along  their  tops,  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  air,  and  over  a 
long  trait  of  frozen  water,  coUeft  cold  in  their  Cjarfe,  and  convey 
it  over  the  Kentucky  country  ;  but  the  weather  is  not  fo  intenfely 
I'cverc  as  tliefe  v.'inds  bring  with  them  in  Pennfylvania.    The  air  and 
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ftafon^  <lcfiC!ul  very  much  «u  tl»c  winds,  as  to  li(,.it  and  cold,  dryncfs 
and  inoiiluiCi 

FACE  OF  TIIK  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  AND  rilODUCTIONS. 

]n  difciiliinj',  a  country  like  thij,  it  is  almoll  impoillble  to  treat 
tbelc  ful'j  (fts  fcj  arattly  ulthuut  a  rcpciitiuii  of  the  {"am*,  rcinaiks 
and  obfcrvations ;  ^vc,  thercforf,  liivc  prcfciicd  hlciuling  thciu  to- 
gether, rind  as  an  attention  to  ihs  diilcrtiit  rivtrs  whirh  water  this 
bta'e  v\i!!  };aatly  allill  the  Luropean  rcat'cr,  in  aliaiiiing  a  proper 
v.tw  ( i"  tlif  l;>il,  &:<;,  we  Hiall  firlt  mcrttlon  the  priinipal  of  them. 

'1  he  bvaiitiiul  river  Ohio  hounds  Kentucky  on  the  north-v,,flein 
fide  in  its  u  hole  Ic'ig^h,  Ivin^  a  mile  and  fometimcs  lefs  in  hretidth, 
and  is  lulhcicnt  to  carry  boats  of  tjreat  burtlun  :  its  general  courlc 
is  foiith  6o°  we!!' :  and  in  its  cnurfe  it  receives  numbers  of  lar^e  and 
fmall  rivi.rs,  Vv'hlch  mlnr^Ic  wiili  its  ftream;.  The  only  diradvantajic 
tl.'is  fine  river  lias,  is;  a  lapid,  one  mllo  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile 
nnd  a  (piaricr  bro:.d,  calLd  the  falls  of  Ohio.  In  tl.is  plate  the  river 
runs  over  a  rocky  bottom,  and  liic  dtleent  is  fo  gradual,  that  the 
fall  does  not  prc.ljably  ir)  the  whole  exceed  twenty  feet.  In  fome 
places  we  jiiay  cLlu ve  it  tn  i"a!l  a  few  feet.  When  the  ftrcam  is 
iow,  emjty  buais  only  cr'.n  pal's  aiul  rcpafs  iliis  rapid  ;  their  lading 
lomi  be  tranl'ported  by  land ;  but  wb.cn  high,  boats  of  any  bmihen 
r^ay  pafs  in  fiifety.  Excepting  this  ].>lacc,  tliere  is  not  a  finer  river 
in  the  w'jild  for  navigation  by  boats.*  Beildes  this,  Kentucky  is 
watered  uy  ei^lit  fmaKer  rivcrt,  and  many  large  and  Imall  creeks. 

Licking  Rivhu,  heading  in  the  niountains  with  Cumber'and  ri- 
\er,  and  t!ie  north  biv.nohof  Kentucky,  ruiis  in  a  north-weil  dired^ioa 
for  iipv.ai'ds  of  one  hundred  milts,  collecting  its  fiber  llreams  fron\ 
manv  bnmcljes,  and  is  about  an  inmiireil  vaids  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Run  Rivhii  -j-  head?  and  intcrlocf.s  wiih  the  main  bianch  of  Lick- 
ing, and  How.  in  a  ibuth-wcll  courle  into  Kentucky  river,  being 
about  liM y  miles  lon^.',  and  fi:.:y  yaitls  wide  at  its  mouth. 

••'•  The  ri\  .T  Qlli  1',  trvow.l  all  conipctiticn,  tlic  mod  beautiful  in  the  iir.ivcifc, 
•Vchetu'  r  w"  i:  jnfidu'  it  for  its  nicaivlfiing  coiiifc  throui'li  an  immcnt'i.'  region  oi  fcuclh, 
for  iti  i.lc,'.n  :\n.l  cV^ant  baul-S  wl'.icli  atTor«!  innumerable  deligbtful  fitiiations  for  cities, 
tillages  :.u  1  lvA\  rovc.l  f.irnv:,  or  fur  !  '("•  mxry  other  advantngcs,  \vhi.:li  truly  entitle  ir 
to  tl.e  nai'ie  oiij^iiMHy  i;ivea  ir  liy  tlic  iiciA  i,  oi  Lu  h'cHi  Kiviiie.  Journal  of  a  Tuia 
m  Ktnrin.ky,  Aincii>.aa  Miirctim,  fur  1792. 

•^    1  Li.  rivci  is  a  piiiiei^^-.il  Inaith  of  tiie  KenUiLky. 
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ItENTtcKY  Rivi-n,  rir>.'s  with  three  heads,  from  a  motintainoui 
pnrt  of  the  tciintry  :  its  northern  brnncli  inttrlocks  with  C'umbcr- 
Jaiul ;  runs  hnlf  way  in  .1  uMlK'rIy  ilirt-ciion,  and  the  other  hah"  noith- 
ucfterly.  It  is  ryn.iziii.;Iy  crooked  iipwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
It-nijrh,  and  about  one  luimlrcd  and  fifty  \ard3  broad. 

Kr.KHOKN,  u  a  fniall  nvcr  which  tinprios  itfcU  into  Kentucky  in 
a  noith-wcft-ljy  welt  courfe;  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  fifty  yard* 
bro  '.(1  at  the  mouth. 

Dick's  RiviiR,  joins  the  Isfntucky  in  a  north  weft  dirci^ion  ;  is 
about  fo!ty-fivc  miles  Ion;;,  and  forty- five  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  curioully  heads  and  interlocks  its  branches  with  Salt  river. 
Green  river,  and  t!»e  watcrn  of  Rockcaftle  river. 

Salt  Riviiu,  rifes  at  fj'irdiftlTfnt  p'ncrs  near  each  other.  Th» 
uindings  of  this  river  are  cnrimjs,  rolling  its  ftrcams  round  a  fpa- 
rio\is  traft  of  fine  land,  niui  uniting  aJmoft  (iftecn  iniles  before  they 
approach  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  miles  below  the  falls.  It  is  amazingly 
Clocked,  and  runs  a  wcilern  couri'c  near  ninety  niileii. 

Green  Rivi  r,  intrrlocking  with  the  heads  of  Dick's  river,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  alfo  aniazin;jly  crooked;  it  keeps  a  wcftern 
courfe  for  iipwards  of  one  lunidred  and  fifty  miles,  and  is  about 
fij'.hty  yards  wide  :it  i;s  mouth,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  below  the  falls, 

CuMr.ERLAND  Rivii K,  ititcrlocks  V.  ith  the  northern  branch  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  aforefaiJ,  and  rolling  round  the  other  ai'ms  of  the  Ken- 
tucky among  the  moiintaii.b',  in  a  fouthern  courfe  for  one  hundred 
mile?,  then  in  a  fouth-  weflern  courfe  for  above  one  hundred  miles, 
then  in  a  foMthern  and  fouth-wcftern  courfe  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  more,  fin;!*  tbo  Ohio  four  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  be- 
low  the  falls.  At  Naflvville  this  river  is  two  hundred  yards  broad, 
and  at  its  mouth  three  hundred,  having  palled  through  the  territory 
fouth  of  the  Ohio  about  h.df  its  courlc. 

The  Great  Katih.'.wa,  or  New  river,  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  runs 
in  a  northern  and  north-wertcrn  courfe,  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles,  and  finds  tho  Ohio  four  liundred  miles  above  the  falls.  It  is 
Rbcut  five  hundred  ya:  .!.s  w  ic!e  at  its  mouih.  Thefe  two  rivers  arc 
jiifc  mentioned,  being  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State.  They  run 
co!itrary  courfes,  are  exrc  lii.g  large,  and  it  is  worth  notice,  that 
Clinch,  rioHKin,  NoKichucky  and  Frcnch-lJroad  rivers,  take  their 
rife  between  thifo  two,  or  VAih^r  weftward  of  New  river,  fome  of 
liiein  lifmg  and  interlocking  with  itj  and  when  they  meet,  form 
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what  is  called  the  Tenneflee  river,  which  runs  a  weftcrn  comfc,  and 
finds  the  Ohio  twelve  miles  below  Cunnbeiland  river  :  it  is  very  large, 
and  has  fpacious  trafts  of  fine  land. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fources,  with- 
out rapids,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Frequent  rains  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  autumn  produce  floods  in  tlie  Ohio,  and  it  is  an 
uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thole  floods  does  not  happen  before 
Chriftmas.  If  there  is  much  fro%  weather  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  its  waters  generally  remain  low  until  they  begin  lo  thaw* 
But  if  the  river  is  not  frozen  over,  which  is  not  very  common,  there 
is  always  water  fufiicicnt  for  boats  of  any  fize,  from  November  until 
;RTay,  when  the  waters  generally  begin  to  fubfide ;  and  by  the  middle 
of  June,  in  moft  feafons,  they  are  too  low  for  boats  above  forty  tons, 
and  thefe  mull  be  flat-bottomed.  The  froll  fcldom  contimics  fo 
long  as  the  middle  of  February,  and  immediately  upon  its  breaking, 
the  river  is  flooded  ;  this  flood  may  in  a  degree  fubfide,  but  for  no 
length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  from  that  period  until  May,  that  the  boats 
generally  come  down  the  river.  The  diftance  of  defcending  is  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  water  j  but  the  average  diibnce  is 
about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hun- 
dred arc  the  extremes ;  fo  that  the  mcaa  time  of  going  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  from  Pittlburgh  to  the  rapids  is  between  eight  and 
nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days  more  to  New-Orleans  ;  which 
will  make  a  paflage  from  Pittfourgh  to  that  place  nearly  a  month. 

The  little  rivulets  which  chequer  this  country  begin  to  leflen  in 
June,  and  quite  difappear  in  the  months  of  Auguft,  September  and 
Oftober  j  the  autumnal  rains,  however,  in  November  replenifli  them 
again.  The  method  <*(  getting  a  fupply  of  water  in  the  dry  feafon 
is  by  finking  wells,  which  are  cafily  dug,  and  aff'ord  excellent  water. 
The  want  of  water  in  autumn  is  the  great  complaint.  Mills  that 
iray  be  fupplied  with  water  eight  monthb  in  a  year,  may  be  erefted 
in  a  thoufand  different  places.  Wind-mills  and  horfc-niilJs  will  fupply 
the  other  fourmonthv. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  cc  npofed  of  lime- 
ftone.  After  heavy  rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  rifes  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet. 

The  country  in  fomc  parts  is  nearly  level,  in  others  not  {o  much  fo, 
in  others  again  hilly,  but  moderately,  and  in  fuch  places  th.;rc  is  moll 
water.  The  levels  are  not  like  a  carpet,  but  interfperfed  with  fmall 
rifings  and  declivities,  which  fgrm  a  beautiful  proipcci.    A  great  part 
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of  rhe  foil  is  amazingly  fertile,  fome  not  fo  good,  and  feme  poor. 
The  itihabitnnts  dillinguifli  its  quality  by  firft,  fecond,  and  third  rate 
lands ;  and  fcarccly  any  fuch  thing  as  a  marfli  oi  fwamp  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  ridge  where  Kentucky  rifes,  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
a  mountain. 

All  the  land  below  the  Great  Kanhawa,  until  we  come  near  the 
waters  of  Licking  river,  is  broken,  hilly,  and  generally  poor;  except 
in  fome  valleys,  and  on  Little  and  Great  Sandy  creeks,  where  there 
is  fome  firft  rate  land,  but  moftly  fecond  and  third  rate :  it  is  faid 
that  near  this  water  is  found  a  pure  fait  rock.  Upon  the  north  branch 
of  Licking,  we  find  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land.  This  ftream  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Ohio  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  is  about 
feven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Lime-ftone  creek,  where  is  a  fine  har- 
bour for  boats  coming  down  the  Ohio,  and  now  a  common  landing  j 
it  is  fixty-five  miles  from  Lexington,  to  which  there  is  a  large  vvag- 
gon  road.  The  main  branch  of  Licking  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Lime-ftone ;  on  this  ftream  we  find  fome  firft,  but  moftly  fe- 
fecond  and  third  rate  lands,  and  towards  its  head  fomething  hilly. 
There  we  find  the  Blue  Licks,  two  fine  fait  fprings,  where  great  plenty 
of  fait  may  be  made.  Round  thefe  licks,  the  foil  is  poor  for  fome  dif- 
tance, being  much  impregnated  with  fait. 

The  fouthern  branch  of  Licking,  and  all  its  other  arms,  fpread 
through  a  great  body  of  firft,  and  fome  fecond  rate  land,  where  there 
is  abundance  of  cane,  and  fome  fait  licks  and  fprings.  On  thefe  feveral 
branches  of  Licking  are  good  mill  feats,  with  navigation  to  the 
Ohio,  from  the  fork  down  to  its  mouth.  The  land  is  hilly,  and 
generally  poor,  yet  along  the  ftreams  and  in  valleys  we  find  lome  ex- 
cellent land. 

The  Elkhorn  lands  are  much  efteemed,  being  fttuated  in  a  bend  of 
Kentucky  river,  of  great  extent,  in  which  this  little  river,  or  rather 
large  creek,  rifcs.  Here  we  find  moftly  firft  rate  land,  and  near  the 
Kentucky  river  fecond  and  third  rale.  This  great  trail  is  beautifully 
fituated,  covered  with  cane,  wild  rye,  and  clover,  and  many  of  the 
Iheams  afford  many  fine  mill  feats. 

The  lands  below  the  mouth  of  Elkhorn,  up  Fagle  creek,  and  to- 
ward the  Ohio,  are  hilly  and  poor,  except  thole  contained  in  a  great 
bend  of  the  Ohio,  oppofite  the  Great  Miami,  cut  off  by  the  Big-bone 
and  Bank-lick  creeks,  interlocking,  and  running  feparate  courles. 
Here  we  find  a  great  deal  of  good  land,  but  fomething  hilly« 
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130  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

On  Kentucky  river  we  find  many  fertile  valleys,  or  bottoms  alon-g 
the  river,  efpecially  towards  its  rife.  There  is  good  land  alfo  on  Red  ri- 
ver, but  toward  the  heads  of  this  and  the  Kentucky,  the  foil  is  broken; 
but  even  here,  we  find  in  valleys  and  along  the  ftreams,  a  great  deal 
of  fruitful  land.  Generally  the  foil  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky 
river  is  of  the  third  andfourth  rates ;  frcm  about  that  diftance,  as  wc 
leave  it  on  either  fide,  we  approach  good  lands.  The  country- 
through  which  it  winds  its  courfe,.  for  the  moft  part,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  'evel  to  its  banks,  or  rather  precipices ;  from  the  brow  of 
which  we  beh&ld  the  river,  three  and  fometimes  four  hundred  feet 
deep,  like  a  great  canal. 

Dick*s  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land,  abound- 
ing every  where  with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill  feats. 
Many  mills  are  already  built  on  this  ftream,  and  will  have  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  water  in  the  dryefl  fea.ons.  The  banks  of  this  river,  near  its 
mouth,  are  fimilar  to  the  banks  ot  the  Kentucky.  The  feveral  llreams 
and  branches  of  Salt  river  aiFord  excellent  mill  feats ;  thefe  roll  them- 
felves  through  a  great  traft  of  excellent  land,  but  the  country  from 
the  junction  of  thefe  waters,  and  fome  miles  above  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  may  be  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  level  and  poor,  and  baa 
abundance  <Jf  ponds.  For  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  head  of 
this  river,  the  land  is  of  the  firft  quality,  well  fituated,  and  abounds 
with  fine  cane.  Upon  this  and  Dick's  river,  the  inhabitants  arc- 
chiefly  fettled,  it  being  the  fafeft  part  of  the  country  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Indians, 

Green  river  affords  excellent  mill  feats,  and  a  conftant  ftream.  This 
is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  watered  part  of  Kentucky.  On  its  banks  wo 
find  many  fine  bottoms,  fome  firft  rate,  but  moftly  fecond  and  third 
rate  lands,  and  at  fome  diftance,  many  knobs,  ridges,  and  broken 
poor  land.  Below  a  creek  called  Sinking  creek,  on  this  river,  A'ithiii 
fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  towards  Salt  river,  a  great  territory  begins, 
railed  Green  river  Barrens,  extending  to  the  Ohio  ;  it  has  no  timber, 
and  little  water,  but  affords  excellent  pafturage  for  cattle.  On  fomo 
parts  of  this  river  we  find  abundance  of  cane,  fome  fait  licks,  and 
iulphureous  and  bituminous  fprings. 

That  part  of  Cumberland  river  which  is  in  tiie  Kentucky  country, 
traverfes  a  hilly  poor  land,  though  in  fome  parts  we  find  good  foil 
along  its  fides.  The  other  rivers  mentioned,  viz.  Great  Kanh;uva 
and  Tcnncfiee,  are  not  in  the  Kentucky  country,  and  therefore  will  be 
treated  of  in  another  place. 
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The  reader  by  caH  ig  his  eye  upon  tlie  map,  and  viewing  round 
tiic  heads  of  Licking  from  the  Ohio,  and  round  the  heads  of  Ken- 
tucky, Dick's  river,  and  down  the  Green  rivci  to  the  Ohio,  may  view 
in  that  great  compafs  of  above  one  hundred  miles  Iqiiarc,  the  molt  ex- 
tiaordinary  country  upon  which  the  fun  ever  fiione. 

South  of  Green  river,  in  the  lands  rcfervcd  for  the  continental  and 
llate  troops  of  Virginia,  an  exceeding  valuable  lead  mine  has  lately 
been  difcovered.  Iron  ore  is  likewife  found  on  Rough  creek,  a  ftreani 
running  into  this  river. 

The  Ohio  river,  the  great  rcfervoir  of  all  the  numerous  rivers  that 
How  into  it  from  both  banks,  has  n  any  fine  valleys  along  its  fides,  and 
we  obferve  that  oppofite  to  each  of  them  there  is  a  hill,  thefe  hills  and 
bottoms  changing  fides  alter  .icly.  It  only  remains  under  this  head 
to  inform  the  reader  .ai  there  is  a  great  body  of  firll  rate  lands 
near  the  falls  or  rapids,  called  Bear-grafs ;  and  it  will  be  fufticient 
juft  to  mention,  that  the  country  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Ohio  is 
allowed  by  all  travellers  to  be  a  moft  fertile  level  country,  and  well- 
vatcred. 

The  foil  of  Kentucky  is  of  a  loofe,  deep  black  mould,  without 
fand,  in  the  firfl  rate  lands,  about_two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  exceed- 
ingly luxurious  in  all  its  produftions.*  Infome  places  the  mould  in- 
clines to  brown  ;  in  fomethe  wood,  as  the  natural  confcquence  of  too 
rich  a  foil,  is  of  little  value,  appearing  like  dead  timber  and  large 
ilumps  in  a  field  lately  cleared,  Thcfe  parts  are  not  confiderable. 
The  country  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  well  timbered,  produ- 

■■■■  As  the  qimlity  of  tlic  l.Mvl  is  tb.c  great  objcifl  to  cmigrnius,  every  one  muft  be 
plcafcJ  with  tlx  toil,  aiul  \v;vj  thnt  the  only  thing  rcquifite  to  make  a  country  \aluahlc 
or  plcafmc;,  Kcntuc;ky  woul.i  be  the  molt  la  in  the  woilJ,  a^  the  land  is  no  wlicrc  ex- 
celled. After  you  arc  got  fairly  into  Kentiickv,  the  foil  affumcs  a  black  appearance, 
\ich  and  liglit  in  ful)lhnuc  ;  ami  IhoulJ  yon  \  ifit  the  coimtry  in  the  fpring,  you  will 
be  furprifeJ  at  (inJirg  no  leaves  under  the  trees.  The  rcafon  v:,  the  ground  is  fo  ricli 
and  (lamp,  that  they  always  rot  and  difappcar  with  the  winter,  except  where  the  foil  is 
evidently  poor  for  that  country.  It  then  hears  the  appearance  of  the  better  fort  of  land 
in  PL-nnfvlvania  and  Jcrfcy,  though  differing  widely  in  fubftance,  there  being  no  fand  to 
he  met  with  in  the  foil  of  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  fpccicG  of  flat  or  fplit  limc-ftonc  that  pervades  all  the  country,  lying  at 
unequal  depths.  In  the  rich  and  black-looking  foil  it  lies  near  th.c  fnrfacc,  and,  ii>  ge- 
neral, the  nearer  the  rtone  lies  to  the  fiirfacc,  the  richer  the  land  js  foun.l  i"  le.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  flonc  does  not,  as  I  cxpcftcd,  impede  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  they 
;',row  every  where  to  an  amaiing  height,  except  near  the  f.'.t  licks,  where  the  influence 
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cing  large  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  to  be  exceeded  by  no  coxintry  in 
variety.*  Thofe  of  the  natural  growth,  and  vvhieh  are  peculiar  to 
Kentucky,  arc  the  fugar  tree,  which  grows  in  all  parts  in  great 
plenty,  and  furnilhes  every  family  with  plenty  of  excellent  fugar. 
The  honey  locuft  is  curioufly  furrounded  with  large  thorny  fpikcs, 
bearing  broad  and  long  pods,  in  form  of  peas,  has  a  fweet  tafte,  and 
makes  excellent  beer. 

The  coffee  tree  greatly  refembles  the  black  oak,  grows  large,  and 
alfo  bears  a  pod,  in  which  is  enclofed  coflee.  The  papwa  tree  docs 
not  grow  to  a  great  iize,  is  a  foft  wood,  bears  a  fine  fruit,  much  like 
a  cucumber  in  fliape  and  fize,  and  tafies  fweet.  The  cucumber  tree 
is  fmall  and  fuft,  with  remarkable  leaves,  bears  a  fruit  much  re- 
fembling  that  from  which  it  is  named.  Black  mulberry  trees  are  in 
abundance.  The  wild  cherry  tree  is  here  frequent,  of  large  fize,  and 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  buarcis  for  all  their  buildings.  Merc  alfo 
is  the  buck  eye,  an  excellent  foft  wood,  bearing  a  remarkable  black 
fruit,  and  ibnie  other  kinds  of  trees  not  common  ellewhere.  Here  is 
great  plenty  ot  iuie  cane,  on  which  the  cattle  feed  and  grow  fat.  This 
plant,  in  general,  grows  from  three  to  twelve  feet  liigh,  oi  ahard  fiib- 
ilance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  diilance  along  the  Italk, 
from  which  jiroceed  leaves  relembiing  thofe  of  the  willow.  There 
are  ir.any  caiie  brakes  fo  thick  and  tall  that  it  is  difticuk  to  pafs 
through  theiri ;  where  no  cane  grow?,  there  is  abund.ince  of  wild 
vyc,  clover,  and  buflalo  grafs,  covering  vafl  tracts  of  country,  and 
affording  exccUer.t  food  for  cattle.  The  fields  are  covered  with  abun- 
dance of  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countries  ;-j-    tlie  Sha- 

waneib 

•■'■  Among  tlie  many  acciurt^  tliat  liavc  been  given  of  Kcr.iucky,  none  of  thcni  liu^'c 
done  jufticc  to  rhc  timber.  Oak  and  locv.:}  on  tiic  fiat  lands  arc  common  at  five  fcit 
diameter.  Popl?-  5  growing  on  ilic  Leach  lands  arc  fo  common  v.c  five  an  J  fix  feet  rl,roni;h, 
as  hardly  to  1  e  noticed.  The  beach  grows  to  the  thickn(  fs  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  !  odi 
of  the  hrt  mentioned  to  thchci.;ht  of  one  hnndicd  and  twcnt}''  to  oneh\mdrcd  and  thirty 
feet.  Thefe,  and  the  advant.a.;e  of  pafturc  in  the  wood':,  conllitute  the  g;c;i;  c.xeelicr.cc 
of  Kentui-ky.     ^ivciuwi  I^lufr.w:,   1792. 

•j-  The  ftories  told  of  tlic  almnuance  of  grafs  in  the  wooj",  r.rr  in  mnrn-  inftanccr,  true.  . 
You  frequently  find  beds  of  clover  to  the  horfc's  knees — fomctimes  a  fpccics  of  riilh- 
grafs,  coninionly  called  the  wild  rye,  from  the  finiilawty  of  it:  italk  to  the  rvc  fo  oallrd 
among  us  ;  \r\  other  places  we  meet  with  huge  trac'h  of  wild  cane,  vcrv  mi'.ch  clieenud 
by  tlie  wild  an4  tame  cattle,  it  continciing  in  verdure  all  the  winter.  Thfre  i?  alio  u 
fpccicr  of  \'ine,  called  tlic  pea  vliie,  from  its  prodncinc;  a  fnialj  pod,  rcfcnihling  t'nat  of 
the  garden  pea,  of  which  both  horfcs  and  cattle  arc  e::trcmc!y  fond.     Th:ic  are  fca'tfrcd 
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wanefe  fallad,  wild  lettuce,  3nd  pepper  grafs,  and  many  more,  a3 
vet  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  excel- 
lent virtues.  Here  are  feen  the  fineft  crown  imperial  in  the  world, 
the  cardinal  flower,  fo  much  extolled  for  its  fcarlet  colour  ;  and  all 
the  year,  excepting  the  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
adorned  with  variety  of  flowers  of  the  nioft  admirable  beauty.  Here 
is  alfo  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  which  h:is  an 
exquilite  fmcli,  and  continues  to  bloflbm  and  feed  for  feveral  months 
together. 

This  couniry  is  richeft  on  the  higher  lands,  exceeding  the  fineft 
low  grounds  in  the  icttled  parts  of  the  continent.  When  cultivated, 
it  produces  in  common  iift)  and  fixty  bujhcls  per  acre  ;  and  it  has 
been  aftirmed  by  credible  perlbns,  that  above  one  hundred  bufliels  of 
good  corn  were  produced  from  an  acre  in  one  leafon.*  The  firfl:  rate 
land  is  too  rich  for  wheat  till  it  has  been  reduced  by  four  or  five  years 
cultivation. 

Colonel  Harrod,  a  gentleman  of  veracity  in  Kentucky,  has  lately 
experienced  tiie  produiftion  of  fmall  grain  ;  and  aflirms,  that  he  had 
thirty-five  bufliels  of  wheat,  and  fifty  bufliels  of  rye  per  acre. 

In  common,  the  land  will  produce  about  thirty  bufliels  of  wheat 
and  rye,  upon  a  moderate  corajjutation,  per  acre  ;  and  this  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  inhabitants.  We  may  fuppofe  that  barley  and 
oats  will  increafe  abundandy  ;  as  yet  they  have  not  been  fufticiently 
tried.  The  foil  is  very  tavourable  to  flax  and  hemp,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  cotton,  which  grow  in  abundance  ;  and  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  rate  lands  are  as  proper  for  fmall  grain.  Every  hufl)andmaii 

gcniTalIyt!uou;.^h  the  country,  accoi-ding  to  tlic  dificicut  foils,  liut  arc  not  to  be  met  wuh 
iinivcrfn'.ly.  The  vvcinds,  however,  atford  abundance  of  food  for  tattle;  and  in  conle- 
cjucT.LC  of  th'iG  abundance,  the  people  j  ay  very  little  attention  to  the  making  and  im- 
lirovlng  palUiie  lands.  The  milk  from  this  food  is,  however,  thin,  and  both  that  and 
tlic  butter  rrt;rm  a  ftrong  taftc  of  weeds.  In  hot  weather,  their  milk,  will  turn  four  in 
two  or  three  hours  af:cr  milking  ;  but  as  tlye  cuftom  of  the  country  is  to  ufe  four  milk, 
this  difadvantagc  is  not  much  regr':tted.     American  Mufeitm,   1792. 

•.;    xhc  great  boafi  of  a  Kentucky-man  is  the  quantify  of  corn  that  the  land  will  ralle 


jpon  asacu',  of  whic 


hundr 


I'cvcn  bulhcls  arc  the  grcatcft  quantity  that  I 


could  lind  afcertained  to  have  been  produced  :  this,  in  the  fall,  fells  for  fix-pence  a 
fculhel.  The  common  produce  of  the  loll  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  luilhcls  an  acre,  in  a 
favourable  fcafon.  This,  upon  an  average,  is  ah  jUt  three  times  the  quantity  vvc  can 
raifc  on  an  acre  in  the  old  States;  grain  of  tliis  kind  muft  therefore  always  be  low 
Jn  Kentucky,  probably  low^r  thau  at  prci'cni,  when  the  country  comes  to  be  more 
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niay  have  a  good  garden  or  meadow,  without  water  or  inamur, 
where  hc^  plcaies. 

Tlie  old  Virinnia  plnntcrs  fay,  that  if  the  climate  does  not  prove 
too  moitl",  few  foils  known  will  yield  more  or  better  tobacco.*  Ex- 
perience h.'is  proved,  that  the  climate  is  not  too  moill.  (jrcat  quan- 
tities of  this  article  hi;ve  been  exported  to  France  and  Spain,  through 
New-Oi'Ieans ;  and  it  is  a  well-kown  la6t,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  pro- 
fitable market  for  the  Kentucky  planter^  n  twithihuuling  all  the  in- 
convenicncies  and  expenfes  of  re-fliipment  at  New-Orleans,  under  a 
Spanidi  government,  \\hat  adviritages  then  may  not  this  country 
expeft  from  a  free  navigation  of  the  AiillllUppi,  unreftrained  by  Spa- 
imQi  policy  ! 

Iron  ore  and  lead  are  found  in  abundance,  but  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  filver  or  gold  mine  as  yet  dilcoveied.  • 

There  appear  to  be  great  natural  ftores  of  fulphur  and  fait  in  this 
couni:y.  Afpringat  ii(>onfborough  conflantiy  emits  fulphureous  par- 
ticles^ and  near  the  fame  place  is  a  fait  fpring.  There  is  another  ful- 
phureous fprlng  upon  1  our  Mile  creek,  a  third  \ipon  Green  river, 
and  many  others  in  different  places,  abounding  with  that  ufeful 
mineral. 

There  are  three  fpr in gs  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  river, 
which  do  not  form  a  flream,  but  difgorge  themfelves  into  a  com- 
mon refervoir,  and  when  wi'cd  in  lamps,  anfwer  all  the  jiurpoles  of 
the  fmeft  oil. 

There  are  different  places  abounding  with  copperas,  eafily  procured, 
and  in  its  prefent  Impure  ftate  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  when  refined,  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  allum  bank  on  the  fouth  iide  of  Cumberland  river, 
fitunted  at  thebottom  of  a  cliff  of  rocks  projefting  over  it.  In  its  pre- 
fent itate  it  has  the  appearance  and  poffefles  the  virtues  of  that  mine- 
ral, and  when  purified  is  a  beautiful  allum. 

Many  fine  fait  fprings  conflantiy  emit  water,  which  being  manu- 
factured, affords  great  quantities  of  fine  fait.  There  are  five,  which 
in  time  will  become  of  the  utraoll  importance,  viz.  the  higher  and 

*  No  land  apjicar:  bfttci' aik.ptcd  to  the  culruie  of  tobacco  tlian  that  of  Kciituckv, 
and  it  is  now  become  one  of  tlieir  ftnp'rs.  At  piefcnt  tlicve  arc  but  few  orchards ;  but 
as  the  country  opens,  tlicy  will  find  it  their  intereft  to  plmt  ihcin. — The  flonr  I  ha\c 
fecn  m'lde  here  is  [;cncrally  hlr.tk,  .;nJ  not  fo  |;ooJ  .is  nii;;ht  be  cxfciflcd.  Poffibiy  k 
x\  ay  bt  tlic  fault  of  the  mills,  or  it  11  ay  proceed  from  the  nclinefs  of  theground,  thuu^jh 
it  niuft  be  coiifcUi^J  the  j;:    n  itf^lf  lo  iks  well.     u^mev:c:\n  ^■'yjlum,   1 792, 

A  lower 
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lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  fome  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
jlFiie  ftreams  of  brinifli  water — tlie  Big-bone  lick,  Drennon's  lick, 
and  Bullet's  lid-',  at  Saltlburgh.  The  laft  of  thelc  licks,  though  in 
low  order,  has  lu])piied  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at 
twenty  fliillings  the  buQiel,  Virginia  currency;  and  fome  is  exported 
to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe 
licks  is  by  finking  wells  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  The  water 
drawn  from  thele  wells  is  more  llrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than 
the  water  from  the  fca. 

The  Nob  lick,  and  many  others,  do  not  produce  water,  but  con- 
fiftofclay  mixed 'vith  lalt  particles:  to  thefe  the  cattle  repair,  and 
reduce  high  hills  tther  to  valleys  than  plains.  The  amazing  herds 
of  buftalo  which  refort  thither,  by  their  fize  and  number,  fill  the 
traveller  with  amazement  and  terror,  efpecially  when  he  beholds  the 
prodigious  roads  they  "have  made  from  all  quarters,  as  if  leading  to 
fome  populous  city  ;  the  vaft  fpace  of  land  around  thefe  fprings,  de- 
folated  as  if  by  a  ravaging  enemy,  and  hills  reduced  to  piauis,  for 
the  land  near  thofe  fpiings  are  chiefly  hilly  :  thefe  are  truly 
curiofities,  and  the  eye  can.fcarcely  be  fatisfied  with  admiring  them. 

A  medicinal  fpring  is  found  near  the  Great-bone  lick,  which  has  per- 
feftly  cured  the  it(  h  by  once  bathing ;  and  experience  in  tinne  may  dif- 
cover  in  it  other  virtues.  There  is  another  of  like  nature  near  Drin- 
non's  lick. 

The  weflern  waters  produce  plenty  of  fifli  and  fowl.  The  fifli, 
common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  are  a  butfaio  firti,  of  a  large  fize, 
and  the  cat  fifli,  fometimes  exceeding  one  hundred  weight.  Trout 
have  been  taken  in  the  Kentucky  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  mullet, 
rock,  perch,  gar  fifli,  and  eel,  arc  here  in  plenty.  Suckers,  fu:i 
fifti,  and  other  hook  fifl),  are  abundant  ;  but  no  fliad  or  herrings. 
On  thefe  waters,  and  elpecially  on  the  Ohio,  the  geefe  and  ducks  arc 
am:!zingly  numerous. 

The  land  fowls  are  turkeys,  which  are  very  frequent,  pheafiuits  and 
partridges.  The  panoquet,  a  bird  every  way  reiembling  a  parrot, 
but  much  fmaller;  the  ivory  bi'l  woodcock,  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
with  a  white  plume,  flies  fcreaming  exceeding  fliarp.  It  is  aflertcJ, 
that  the  bill  oi  this  bird  is  pureivorv,  a  circumftance  very  Angular  in 
the  plumy  tribe.  The  great  owl  refembles  its  fptcies  in  other  parti, 
but  is  remai  kably  different  in  its  vociferation,  fometimes  making  a 
ilrange  furprifing  noifc,  like  a  man  in  the  mofl  extreme  danger  and 
ditticulty. 

berpents  are  not  numerous,  and  are  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in. 
other  parts   of  the  continent,  except  the  bull,  the  horned,  and  the 
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mockafon  fnnkes.  Swamps  are  rare,  and  confequently  frogs  and! 
other  reptiles,  common  to  luch  places.  There  are  no  fwarms  of 
bees,  except  Inch  as  have  been  introduced  by  the  prefent  inhabitants ; 
thefe  have  increafed  and  extended  themfelves  in  an  ahiiolt  unparal- 
leled manner  of  late  years. 

Among  the  native  animals  arethcurus,  orbifon,  called  improperly  a 
biifia  ;  hunters  have  aflerted  that  they  have  feen  above  one  thoul'and 
of  thefe  animals  at  the  Blue  licks  at  once  ;  lo  numerous  were  they  be- 
fore the  firft  fettlers  had  wantonly  fported  away  their  lives.  There  ftill 
remains  a  great  number  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fcttlcmcnt.  They 
feed  upon  cane  and  grafs,  as  other  cattle,  and  are  innocent  harnilefs 
creatures. 

There  are  ftill  to  be  found  many  deer,  elks,  and  bears,  within  the 
fettlement,  and  many  more  on  the  borders  of  it.  There  are  alfo  pan- 
thers, wild  cats,  and  wolves. 

The  waters  have  plenty  of  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  mufk  rats : 
nor  arc  the  animals  common  to  other  parts  wanting,  fuch  as  foxes,  rab- 
bits, fquirrels, racoons,  groundhogs,  polecats,  andopoflums.  Moftof 
the  fpecies  of  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  have  been  introduced  lince  the 
fettlement,  fuch  as  horfes,  cows,  flieep  and  hogs,  which  are  prodigi- 
oufly  muhiplied,  fuffered  to  run  in  the  woods  without  a  keeper,  and 
only  brought  home  when  wanted. 

CURIOSITIES. 

Amongft  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  the  winding  banks, 
or  rather  precipices  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Dick's  river,  deferve  the  firil 
place.  The  aftoniflied  eye  there  beholds  almoft  every  where  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  of  a  folid  perpendicular  lime-ftone  rock  ;  in  fome 
parts  a  fine  white  marble,  either  curioufly  arched,  pillared,  or 
blocked  up  into  fine  building  ftones.  Thefe  precipices,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  before,  are  like  the  fides  of  a  deep  trench  or  canal ;  the  land 
above  being  level,  except  where  creeks  fet  in,  and  crowned  with  fine 
groves  of  red  cedar.  It  is  only  at  particular  places  that  this  river  can 
be  crofled,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  admiration ;  this  is  a  great  large 
road  enough  for  waggons  made  by  the  buffalo,  floping  with  an  eaiy 
defcent  from  the  top  to  the  botto^tl  of  a  very  la4"ge  fteep  hill,  at  or 
near  the  river  above  Lees-town. 

Caves  are  found  in  this  country  amazingly  large  ;  in  fome  of 
which  you  may  travel  feveral  miles  under  a  fine  lime-ftone  rock,  fup- 
ported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars :  in  moft  of  them  runs  a  ftream 
«f  water, 
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Near 'the  !ic;ul  of  SaJt  river  a  fubtcnancous  hike  or  large  poml  has 
Jately  been  difcovcrcil.  Colonel  Bowman  lays,  tliat  he  and  a  ci-rnpa- 
jiion  travelled  in  one  four  hoim,  till  he  luckily  came  to  the  mijutlx 
again.  The  lame  gentleman  mentions  anothc^r  which  operates  like  aa 
air  furnace,  and  conta*-"-  much  lulphur.  An  advcntiuei  in  an>  of 
thefc  will  have  a  pe.icd  idea  of  piimxyal  diukncfs. 

Near  Lexington  are  to  be  fecii  cnriour,  fepulchres,  fuUcfhumau 
ikeletons,  which  are  thus  fabricated.  Fiid  on  the  ^Miiund  are  laid 
large  broad  ftones,  on  th'jfe  are  placed  the  liodic?,  fcparatcd  from 
each  other  by  broad  ftones,  covered  with  otheis  which  fervc  as  u 
bafis  for  the  next  Tirrangcmcnt  of  bodies.  In  this  order  they  are 
built,  without  morrar,  growing  (lill  narrower  to  the  lieight  of  a  man. 
This  method  of  burying  appears  to  be  totally  diifcieat  froi;:  that  now 
pradifcd  by  the  Indians. 

At  a  fait  ipring  near  Ohio  river,  very  large  bones  an^  found,  fai' 
furpafilng  the  lize  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  now  in  Anunica 
The  head  appears  to  have  been  about  three  feet  long,  the  ribs  fevcii, 
and  the  thigh  bones  about  four ;  one  of  which  is  repofited  in  the  li- 
brary in  Philadelphia,  and  iaid  to  weigh  feventy-eight  pounds.  The 
tulks  are  above  a  foot  in  length,  the  grinders  about  live  incher.  fcjuare, 
and  eight  inches  long.  Thefe  bones  have  artnitc.l  th.c  attention  or 
philoibphers^;  fpecimens  of  them  have  been  lent  bsitli  to  L  ranee  and 
Jingiand,  where  they  have  been  examined  with  the  grenteft  diligence, 
and  found  upon  comparifon  to  be  the  remains  of  the  fiune  fpecies  of 
animals  that  produced  thofe  other  foffil  bones  which  have  been  difco- 
yered  in  Tartary,  Chili,  and  feveral  other  places,  both  of  the  old 
and  new  continent.  What  animal  this  is,  and  by  what  means  its  ruins 
«u-e  found  in  regions  Ig  witlely  different,  and  where  none  fuch  exifts 
at  prefent,  is  a  queftion  of  more  dilKcult  deciljon.  The  ignorant  and 
j'liperftitious  Tartars  attribute  them  to  a  creacnre  wlioni  they  caU 
Maimon,  who,  they  fay,  ufually  rcftues  at  the  bottom  of  the  river?, 
and  of  whom  they  relate  many  marvellous  ftories ;  but  -.v:.  this  is  an  ai- 
fertion  totally  djvefted  of  proof,  and  even  of  probability,  it  has  juftly 
{)een  rejc<5ted  by  the  learned ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certai;i, 
that  no  fuch  amphibious  (piadruped  exifts  in  the  American  waters. 
The  bones  themfelv^s  bear  a  great  refemblanc^  to  thofe  of  the  ele- 
phant. There  is  no  other  terrcltrial  animal  now  known  large  enough 
to  produce  them.  1  he  tuiks  with  which  they  are  both  fi)rnifl»<-d, 
equally  produce  true  ivory.  Thefe  external  refemblances  ha\ege- 
ipcrally  made  fuperficial  obfervers  conclude,  that  they  could  belouf, 
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to  no  otlver  than  that  quadiuped  ;  and  when  they  firft  drew  the  ab» 
tcntion  of  the  world,  philolbphcrs  Iccin  to  have  fublcriUcd  to  the 
fair.e  opinion.  But  if  lo,  whence  u  it  tha  *Hc  whole  Ipccies  has 
c1ifa_  pi.arcd  from  Amcilca?  An  anim>)I  lo  laborious  and  fo  docile 
as  the  elephant,  that  the  iiuluflry  of  the  Peruvians  (which  reduced  to 
Icrvitudeand  lubjcifled  to  education  fpctics  fo  vaftly  inferior  in  thofe 
qualities,  as  the  Llama  and  the  Paca)  could  never  have  overlooked, 
if  he  had  bt'cn  to  he  found  in  their  country.  Whence  is  it  that  thefc 
bones  are  found  d\  climates  where  the  elephant,  a  native  of  the  tonid 
zone,  cannot  even  i'ubiift  in  his  wikiftate,  and  in  a  ftate  of  fcrvitude 
will  not  propagMte  ?  Thcfe  are  diffieultics  fullicicnt  to  ftagger  credu- 
lity itfcli,  and  at  icngth  piodurcd  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Hunter.  That 
celebrated  aiiatomift  having  procured  fpecimcns  from  the  Ohio,  exa- 
mined them  with  that  acruijcy  for  \vhich  he  was  fo  much  dillin- 
guidicd  :  he  diicovered  a  confiderable  difference  between  the  fliape, 
and  llruclure  of  the  bones,  and  thofe  of  the  elephant  ;  he  obfervcd- 
•from  the  form  of  the  teeth,  that  they  muil  have  belonged  to  a  carni- 
vorous animal ;  whereas  the  habits  of  the  elephant  are  foreign  to 
fuch  fuftenarice,  and  his  jaws  totally  unprovided  with  the  teeth  ne- 
celfary  for  its  ule  ;  and  fiom  the  whole  he  concluded,  co  the  fatisfac- 
tio!i  of  naturalifts,  that  thefe  bones  belonged  to  a  quadruped  now  un- 
known, bu:  to  whi.  h  the  name  of  Mammoth  has  been  given,  with 
what  propriety  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ;  the  race  is  probably  ex- 
tin(?V,  unlefs  it  may  be  found  in  the  extenilve  continent  of  New- 
Holland,  whofe  rer.-fll's  have  not  yet  been  pervaded  by  the  curiofity  or 
avidity  of  civilized  nian.*     Perhaps  nothing  more  w  ill  ever  be  difco- 

vered 

*  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginia,  having  aflted  fome  dele, 
gates  of  the  Delawarcs,  what  they  Unew  or  had  heard  rclj  cdting  tbi;  uiiiinal,  the  chief 
fpcikcr  immediately  put  hiufelf  into  an  oratoiital  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  Uiitcd  to 
the  fuppofcd  elcv.ii.ion  of  his  fubjcfl  informed  him,  that  it  was  a  tradition  har.JtJ 
down  from  their  fathers,  "  Tlia'  in  ancien  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big- bone 
licks,  and  begin  ar  un'vcrfil  dsfirudlion  of  the  bears,  deer,  tlks,  buffaloes,  and  oihcr 
animals  which  had  ken  cicatcJ  for  the  iifc  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  a!)ove, 
looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended 
to  the  earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his 
feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till 
the  whole  were  flaughtcreJ,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the 
{hafts,  (hook  them  otFas  they  fell  ;  but  at  length  miiTmg  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
•fide  ;  whereon,  fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabafb,  the  Illinois, 
ainl,  finally,  over  the  j^rcat  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day, 
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Vcre.l  than  ths  meiTiorials  above  related.  The  followitig  tiaJitiori 
cxifting  among  the  natives,  we  give  in  tlie  very  terms  of  a  iih.iwanee 
Indian,  lo  ftievv  tKat  the  iinprcfiion  made  on  thcii  minds  by  it  nnift 
have  been  foiuible. 

♦«  Ten 

Col.  G.  Mnrgin,  in  .>  note  to  Nfr,  Morfc,  f.ir.,  " th;!*'; bones  air  foun.l  only  at  th'*  f.ilc 
licks  'j:\  the  Oli'iJ  ;  fomc  few  fcarioicj  .;iiniler<  Lave,  in  JcoJ,  hcrr.  Linid  in  other  rlicfi; 
but  it  h>\ii  b'cn  fr.i'pofri  tlicfr  hav^  liiTii  bt-oiipht  from  ilie  abovc-iiicncioneJ  Jcpi  fi:,  }y 
Indian  v.Mirior^  ;inJ  oilicrs  svho  have  pall'cJ  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  fprcad  in 
thu  niaiii'.ur.  Wlicn  I  tiilt  vifircd  I'.ic  (.ill  lick,  layi  the  Culonc!,  in  17O6,  I  met  ii'.Tc  a 
lar^'o  p'Tty  of  il.c  laKjiinio  and  Wy  uiiiot  Indians,  wIk>  \vio  tlicn  nn  a  war  fNp.ditiou 
a,;ainll  ;ii':  Chicduw  tribe.  The  ht.iJ  chief  was  a  very  old  man  to  be  enf;aged  in  war  ; 
he  told  mc  lie  was  eighty-four  years  old  ;  he  was  probably  as  much  ai  eighty.  I  fixed 
on  this  venerable  ciiicf,  as  a  prrfon  from  v.hoiu  f(!mc  knowledge  mi_i;ht  he  nbtaincJ. 
'After  m-^king  him  (bme  fmnll  acceptable  prcfcnts  of  tobacco,  paint,  nmniuniion,  kc. 
and  complimenting  him  upon  the  wifdom  of  his  p.ation.  their  prowcfs  in  war  and  pm- 
dcncc  in  peace,  intimated  to  him  nv^-  ignorance  refpecfVing  the  great  bones  before  iir., 
which  nothing  but  his  fiiperior  ki  owkdgc  could  remove  ;  and  accordingly  rccjialkd  him 
to  inform  mc  what  he.  knew  concri'.iiiiy  them.  Agrcc.aidy  to  the  cuftomiofliii  nation,  he 
anfwered  mc  in  fubllanre  as  follows  : 

«  WhillT  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  pafl-d  this  road  fevenl  tinicj,  to  war  againil  the  Cataw- 
bas  ;  and  the  wife  old  chiefs,  anionr;  whotn  was  niy  grandfather,  then  f,.ivc  inc  the 
tradition,  h.indcd  down  t.>  ur,  refptilin.',  ihefe  bones,  tlie  like  to  which  are  found  in  nn 
other  part  of  the  country."     It  i-;  as  follows : 

**  After  the  Great  Spirit  hnl  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds  and 
keafts  which  now  inhabit  if.  He  alfo  made  man  ;  but  having  formed  hirn  white,  and 
very  impcrfe<^^',  and  ill-tcmpcrcd,  he  placed  him  on  one  fide  of  it  where  he  now  inha- 
tits,  and  from  whence  he  has  latoly  found  a  paliiijc  acrofs  the  great  Aa-er,  to  !)e  ;» 
plague  to  us.  As  the  Gieat  Spirit  was  not  pleated  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of 
black  day,  and  mad?  what  v^"  call  a  n^gro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  mm 
was  murh   V'ter  than  the   white  man,  but   ftill   he  did  not  anfwer  the  W'ih  of  tl  r; 


Great  Spirit,  that  is   he   was  iinf<;rFc.'>  ;   at  lail,  the  Crcai  Spirit  havi 
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piece  of  pi:ie,  fine  red  clay,  fnimc'i  from  it  tlv?  Red  Man,  peilci'lly  to  his  mind  ;  and 
he  was   fo  well  pbafed  with  him,  ti'.nf  h':  plnced  him  on  tl-.isgiear  illand,  feparare  fiom 


the  white  and   black  men,  ar.r 
proportion  as  tliey  ihonld  be 
happy   for    .i:;e'. ;  but  tl\c   f 


niillll    V'^ll- 


im  rules  for  h's  coiidnfl,  promil'.ng  hr'pjM-vfs  in 
!.  He  inrreafid  e-icrcdii'gly,  and  w.-.r,  pc;i"ectly 
people,   at  length  forgettir;',  his  rules,  beiiri'S 


thofc  rT'iii'  wa''  upon 


exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.      In  confequence  of  this,  the  CJrcat  S|i:ir  rroarrl 
the  great  liiiffalo,  the  bones  of  wiiieli  yon   nrv/   fee  before  us 
the  hurn.an   fpeeies  alone,  an  !  dcfVoy  1    all  in:'-  a  few,  v/ho  rep. 
Great  Spirit   !o  live  accoidii. ;.''■>  hi-^  law^,   if  he  vovil 
whevcupou   he   fent  lightning  ;'.nd   tl.u?!.!!-.-,  .v:\   deft  toy.  d  t 
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*'  Ten  thoufand  moons  ni;o,  when  ii(»nj,'ht  but  gloomy  fT)ioft:i cfl* 
vcrcd  this  land  ot'  tljc  flccping  I'lin,  long  before  the  pale  men,  witU 
tlnltulor  and  fire  at  their  conimanJ,  I'liflicd  on  the  wings  of  the  winii 
to  niin  this  garden  ot  nature  ;  when  nought  but  the  un^ame(l  wan- 
tie  rers  of  the  woods,  aiul  men  as  unrcftraincd  as  they,  were  the  lords 
of  the  foil ;  a  race-  ot  anin.als  were  in  being,  huge  as  the  frowninj; 
preeipu  e,  cruel  as  th<;  bloody  panther,  fwift  as  the  delVending  eagle, 
and  terrible  as  the  an  ;cl  of  night.  The  pines  cra(h«d  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  lake  niiunk  w'.ien  they  (laked  their  thirft  ;  the  forceful 
javelin  in  v^in  was  hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harmlefs  from 
their  lide.  Forcfls  were  laid  waih;  at  a  meal  ;  the  groans  of  expiring 
nninials  were  every  where  heard,  and  whole  villages  inhabited  hy- 
men were  dellroyed  in  a  moment.  The  cry  of  univerlal  diftrefs  ex- 
tended even  to  the  region  of  pjai e  in  the  uell,  and  the  good  fpirir 
ijitcrpofed  to  fave  tb.e  unhai'-py.  The  ft'ikej  lightning  gleamed  alV 
arouiul,  and  loudefi  duind'^r  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts  of  Heaven 
wcrt^  muled  ii])on  the  cruel  dclboycrs  alone,  rnd  the  mountains 
tfenoed  with  tSe  bellowiiigs  ot  death.  All  were  killed  except  one 
mak.  the  tierceil  of  the  rr^-e,  and  him  e^en  the  artillery  of  the  ikies  af- 
faiicd  HI  vain.  He  afeendfd  the  bluell  lummit  which  fliades  the  fourcc 
of  ti;e  Mout;ngahr;la,  aiui  roaring;  aloud,  bid  deliance  to  every  ven- 
geance. Tile  red  lightning  icoiched  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the 
knotty  oak;,  but  niily  glanced  upon  the  enraged  monfter.  At  length, 
madilened  with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the  weft  at  a  bound* 
m\d  this  iiiomiMU  reign?,  tiie  uncontrouled  monarch  of  the  wilder'nefs^ 
in  dcfpitc  oi  even  Omnipotence  itfslt." 

CIVIL  DlVlSlOxVS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lincoln  and 
Jetforfon.     It  has  ft  nee  been  fubdivided  into  nine,  viz.  JefFerfon, 

Cn'ionf:!  Morgan  nJd?,  <'  I  have  every  marerial  bone  of  the  anntomy  of  this  Jiii- 
mal,  with  fcvcral  jaw  Loiics  in  which  the  crindcrs  are  entire;  and  fcvcral  of  the  groat 
tulki,  one  ot'  which  h  fix  feet  long,  and  tive>rty  in  ciicumjfcnce."  Mr.  Morfe  fup- 
pofcs  fome  iniltalce  in  ihcfe  laft  words,  and  obfcr\e5,  that  probably  the  word  irtckti 
ought  to  have  been  added  to  tlie  twenty. 

It  h:i3  been  fuid  by  Mr.  Jeffcrf.n,  tha'.  tl;c  grinders  of  the  mnmmoth  are  five  or  fix 
times  as  Vxcga  ai  tl.ofe  of  the  elephant.  ColoneJ  Morgan  fays  not ;  he  obfcrver,  "  I 
have  fecn  tlic  grinikr  of  nn  cKphant  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  the  largeft  of  the  mam- 
moth ;  thoy  arc  indeed  thinner,  dccjicr  rt>olcJ,  and  dill'erently  fhaped,  denoting  .i  gra* 
nivorotis  animal,  whereas  the  grinders  of  the  mammoth  rcfcmble  thofc  of  a  wolf  ot 
dog,  an  J  ihcvi  tlirm  to  have  been  cnrnivoiouj," 
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Tayctte,    Bouibon,  Mercer,  Nelfon,  Madil'on,  Lincoln,  Woodford, 
and  Mafon.     As  moft  of  thcfe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable 
that  fub-divifions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  population  increafcs. 
Tlie  dnef  towns  are, 

LEXINGTON, 

Whrch  fiands  6n  the  head  waters  of  Elkhorn  river,  and  i«  reckoned 
the  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  courti  are  held,  and  buiinefs  re- 
gularly conduced.  h\  1786,  it  contained  about  one  hundred 
houfes,  and  leveryl  ftoies,  with  a  good  alibrtment  of  dry  i^oods.  It 
has  greatly  increafed  flnce; 

WASHINGTON. 

^his  is  the  Ihire  town  of  Mafon  county,  and  is  the  fecond  town 
In  this  Statu. 

LEES-TOWN. 

Lees-town  is  weft  of  Lexington,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Kentucky 
river ;  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  flourilhing.  The  banks  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  as*"  before  obferved,  are  remarkably  high,  m  fome  places 
three  and  four  hundred--  feet,  com^,?oied  generally  of  fhipendous 
jierpendicukir  rocks ;  the  ci.infeouen;.'c  is,  there  are  few  crolling  places; 
the  beft  is  at  Lees-town,  which  is  a  circumftance  that  uiull  contri- 
bute much  to  its  increafc.     '-" 

LOVJSVILLE. 

Louifvillc  is  at  the  rnjyids  of  Ohio,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  pro- 
nfifcs  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  it  has  been  made  a  port  of  entry. 
Its  unheajthinefs,  owing  to  stagnated  waters  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
has  confvdcrably  retarded  its  growth.  In  addition  to  thele,  there  is 
Beard's-town,  in  Nelfon  county ;  and  Ilarrodlburgh,  in  Mercer 
county ;  both  on  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river.  Daitville,  Boon{l)o- 
rough,  and  Granville,  areahfo  incrcnfing  towns.  Several  new  town- 
fliips  arc  marked  our ;  the  principal  of  thei'e  are,  Lyftra,  Franklin^ 
andOhiopiomingo.  On  each  cif  thcle.  towns  are  laid  out,  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  :i  riipid  progrels  will  b«  made  in  fettling 
them. 

The  townPaip  of  Lyftra  contains  fifteen  thoufand  acres  on  tlie 
rolling  fork  of  Salt  nvsr,  in  about  37^"  north  latitinle,  aad  85i' 
Jongitudc  weft  from  Londun.*     The  town  is  laid  out  on  the  South 
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"creek  of  the  above  fork,  on  a  very  eligible  plan,  combining  ever^ 
thing  neceflary  for  xitility  and  ornament. 

The  flreets,  angles,  cireus  and  fliore  of  the  creek,  to  be  free  for 
Jiublic  ufe.  The  ftreets  to  be  one  hxnidi-ed  feet  wide.  The  boufcj 
to  be  built  regularly,  according  to  the  faftc  of  the  proprietor,  upon 
the  ftrects  running  north  and  fouth,  oh  a  line  twenty-five  feet  diftint 
from  the  ftreer,  and  \ipoa  the  flreers  running  cad  and  weft,  on  a 
line  with  the  ftreets. 

The  town  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lotsj 
fourreen  of  which  to  be  free  for  the  gratuitantSj  as  by  a  particular 
■arrangement. 

Twelve  lots,  in  eUgibls  fitnations,  to  be  referred  for  fiich  fub- 
fcrihers  as  take  ten  fiiare?,  one  lot  to  each  fuch  fubfcribcr. 

One  lot  to  be  free  to  the  firft  frhoolmarter,  and  his  heirn,  chofcri 
ifcnd  fettled  by  the  freeholtkrs  of  the  tbwnfliip  and  to^n. 

One  lot  free  to  the  p:elidCnt  Of  a  college,  and  bis  fucceiibrs. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firil  mei'nhcr  of  Congrtfs  belonging  to  Nelfort 
county,  chofen  alter  the  year*  1794,  as  a  refidence  iti  Lyftra,  pro- 
vided he  builds  a  houfe  thereon,  in  which  cafe  it  is  granted  to  hirtt 

It  is  (ilviJeil  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiiarcs,  for  rach  of  which  a  certif  cate  is 
iilitd  on  a  ftamped  parchment,  containing  a  receipt  for  the  confidcration  money, 
*hich  at  prcfcnt  is  twenty  pounds,  and  cxprciTmg  thf  title  to  the  fubfcribcr  and  his  hcir.s. 

Tiie  agents  arc  impcwercd  to  grant  fourteen  lotr,,  in  proper  fituations,  to  fcttlcrs 
gratis,'  and  to  fell  fourteen  lots  on  the  c  ill  fide  of  faid  giatiiitous  lots  in  the  year  1 794^ 
at  tMrci'ty  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lot;  on  their  north  ends  in  the  year  1795,  at 
thir;y  pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  their  fouth  ends  in  the  year  1796,  at 'forty 
pounds  <•»<!'.;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  well  lides  in  the  year  I797»  at  fifiy-flve 
pounds  each  ;  y-:!  f.nntee;-.  1  it.  on  the  nnrtti-wcll  cornerri  in  tlic  year  1798,  at  ftventy 
pounds  c^r:".i ;  aud  tiiuriccn  lot;,  on  die  liorih-rafl:  corners  in  the  year  1799,  at  ninety 
pounds  each;  a.id  f.H;itcrn  i.  its  on  tiie  f.ju>h-v.crt  corners  in  the  yean  800,  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  vaca  ;  ai.d  fourtei'u  h.''>  on  tlic-  routli-eall  coriiers  in  the  year  1801, 
tt  ene  hundred  imi  fiftv  poiuids  eacli  ;  and  twelve  of  the  remaining  lots  in  the  year 
1S02,  at  r\vo  hundral  pounds  carh  ;  and  the  la!^  twelve  lot?  in  the  year  1803,  at  two 
hundred  and  fih:  pniir.d.s  carh  ;  provided  in  each  year  a  larget  price  than  is  here  fj-e- 
eified  cannot  be  "'■•■aincd  :  and  if  any  1  i:\ds  remain  Unfold  in  the  year  1804,  they  are 
to  be  equally  di'-'.ljd  :iniong,  And  Icjjal'.y  touvcyed  unt  >,  the  fuLfciibers  and  their 
l)?*rs  as  their  piiv.uo  |ir<'pcr'.y. 

As  fad  as  the  t  lon'.y  arifjr  hy  tliin  rc-falc  of  the  lands,  It  is  to  i  e  paid  in  equal 
diviiend;.  to  the  b.c;viorj  of  the  cefiificates. 

Thf  ngorits  receive  :'n  :i!lon  anrr'  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  their  trouhle. 

All  which  is  muc  I'lniialttly  ft  firth  in  the  prirteJ  pl.m,  wlvich  may  Ic  ImU 
gratis  at  the  American  Ar:!.i.y  OlTivc,  Thr  adncedle-lint',  Londc-n. 
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ind  h'S  heirs ;  othcrwiic,  the  giant  is  to  the  next  chofen  member 
who  will  build  on  tiiefe  terms. 

One  lot  free  for  the  firit  fcnator,  in  like  manner. 

One  lot  free  for  the  firil  judge,  provided  Lyftra  fliall  become  a 
town  where  courts  arc  held,  and  the  judge  fliall  build  a  houfe  oq 
the  lot,  in  which  cafe  the  grant  is  to  him  and'hii  heirs,,  otherwjfe  to 
the  next  judge  who  fliall  take  it  upon  thofe  terms. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  miniller  of  the  firft  church,  whatever  the 
perfuafion  may  be,  cholen  by  the  free  luffiages  of  the  freeholders, 
and  his  heirs.  And  a  lot  free  to  the  fai.d  firft  mijiifter  and  his  fuc- 
celTors. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  man  who  fiiall  evQ^  a  commodious  hotel 
for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  undertake  to  keep  it  in  good 
order  and  well-provideil  with  refieflii.ients,  on  reafonable  terms,  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  police,  according  to  circuuiftances,  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  of  the  traveller,  and  guarding  ftridtly  agamft 
impofition. 

Two  lots  to  be  free  lots  for  public  grat^ia-ics,  to  be  ufed  by  mer- 
chants, who  will  build  upon  them  grati.-,  till  fiich  lime  as  the  public 
crcafions  fliall  call  for  their  appropriated  nfc. 

The  angles  marked  in  the  plate  ^,  n,  a,  a,  to  be  appropriated  as 
market-places ;  and  the  ftrand  of  the  creek  to  be  commodioully  edi- 
fied with  docks  and  landings,  whenever  the  unappropriated  public 
lots  fliall  bear  a  price  equal  to  the  undertaking,  toj^ether  with  fuch 
improvements  of  the  navigation  in  the  rolling  Fork,  as  fliall  be 
found  proper  and  expedient.  And  from  thefe  immunities,  thole 
parts  of  a  lot  formed  by  the  Fork  of  Lyftra  creek,  fliall  belong  to 
the  liberties  of  the  town,  to  be  kept  in  a  neat  manner  as  a  common 
meadow,  upon  which  every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  freeholder 
of  the  townfljip,  fljall  have  the  privilege  of  grazing  his  horfe  the 
lirft  night  of  his  coming  into  the  town,  or  of  his  return  from  a  jour- 
ney, under  the  infpec^tion  of  an  overfcer,  taking  care  to  do  no  in- 
jury to  fence,  or  hedge,  or  flirub.  The  remaining  parts  fliall  alfo 
belong  to  the  liberties  of  the  town,  and  finally  be  laid  out  in  fuch 
lots,  with  fuch  reftraints  on  the  order  of  building  as  fliall  pieferve 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  and  thefe  lots,  together  with  what  remains 
unappropriated  hereby,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  the  year  1804., 
if  not  prcvioufly  fold  by  order  of  the  fubfcribcrs,  to  be  then  con- 
veyed, with  what  may  remain,  if  any,  of  the  towiifliip,  to  the  fub- 
fcribcrs, as  their  private  property, 
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Eighty-four  lots  in  the  townlhip  a: ;  appropriattd  for  the  commoft 
good  and  fulc  ufc  of  the  town,  to  be  fold  at  fu:h  times  and  on  fiich 
occafions  as  (liall  arife  and  be  agreed  on  by  the  freeholden  of  the 
town,  for  building  a  church  on  the  angle  marked  A,  fo  far  as  teij 
lots  flia'.l  go  to  that  purpolc  ;  an  edifire-  for  a  college  on  the  angle, 
marked  13,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fliall  go  to  that  puprofe  ;  an  cdiiicc  for 
a  town  hall  on  the  angle  inarked  C,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fliall  go  to 
that  p'irj)ofc  ;  and  iorne  other  public  building,  as  a  theatre  or  place 
of  amufcment,  on  the  angle  marked  D,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fliall  go  to 
that  purpofe.  Thefe  edifices  to  be  handfome  and  uniform,  to  be 
built  with  wings  fronting  the  curve  line  which  forms  the  cirrus ; 
the  church  to  be  adorned  with  a  flec]dc,  and  the  other  buildings 
with  cupolas.  And  for  doing  other  works  of  public  utility,  fuch  as 
rnay  arife  in  ail  times  hereafter,  till  the  whole  flock  thus  appropri- 
ated is  exhaufted  ;  but  as  the  exigency  arifes,  fuch  lots  are  to  be  fold 
for  the  purpofe,  indifcriminate'y,  according  as  they  fliall  bear  a 
price  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  • 

The  townfliip  of  Franklin  contains  one  hundred  and  flxteen  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix  acres,  and  is  moft  commodioufly  fitu- 
ated  between  two  capital  branches  of  that  fine  river  which  gives  name 
to  the  State,  the  banks  of  which  are  better  peopled  than  any  other- 
part  of  the  State ;  on  which  lie  the  city  of  Lexington,  the  towns  of 
JBoonfoorough,  Danville,  Grenville,  Lees-town,  &c.  aftbrding  markets 
to  the  farmer  ibr  his  produce.  The  river,  about  two  hundred  yards 
'.vide  at  the  fpot  appropriated  for  a  town  already  planned,  to  be  called 
Franklinvitle,  is  navigable  for  large  craft  many  miles  above,  and  by 
the  deep  creeks  into  its  interior  parts  for  boats  of  confiderablc 
burthen. 

In  this  townfliip  the  farmer  will  have  no  need  of  manuring  his 
grounds  for  many  years  to  come,  nature  having  already  repleniilied 
the  foil  with  a  flock  not  foon  to  be  exhaulted.  A  confiderable  part 
of  the  land  is  of  the  prime  quality,  the  fecond  and  third  qualities 
are  full  ftrong  enough  for  the  various  produdtions  of  the  flaples  of 
life  for  man  and  beafl. 

Coal  of  a  fuperior  quality  abounds  v.-itbin  the  limits,  and  in  fpota 
near  the  waters,  and  convenient  for  navigation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  two  fait  fprings  near  the  river,  and  a  largf* 
quantity  of  copperas.  The  defigned  town  is  planned  for  the  point; 
at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  middle  branches  into  the  maiq 
^iver.     Mafon  county,  in  which  this  townfliip  flands,  will  doubtlefs 
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be  Pjon  divitlcd  ii.to,  at  lead:,  two  more,  and  one  will  form  a  natural 
angle  from  this  })oinr,  aiui  probably  be  bounded  by  Red  river,  and 
Franklinville  liecome  the  (hire  town. 

The  ftreets,  angles,  circus  and  crefcents^  in  this  town,  to  be  frer 
to  the  public. 

The  llicet;,  which,  ar'^ording  to  the  plan,  are  one  hundred  feel: 
wide,  may  be  iedu'*ed  to  eighty  feet,  giving  equally  to  the  lots  ad- 
joining on  each  fide,  which  are,  according  to  the  plan,  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  houfes  to  be  built  re- 
gularly, according  to  the  tallc  of  the  proprietors,  on  aline  twenty- 
five  feet  diftant  from  the  flrects  j  and  one  moiety  of  each  lot  to  be 
laid  out  in  gardens,  and  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
villas,  by  fimple  palifades.  This  order  of  building  not  to  be  in- 
fringed. 

Five  hundred  lots,  to  be  drav/n  by  fomc  one  chofen  to  reprefent 
the  town  for  that  purpofc,  to  be  vefted  in  truftees  for  the  ufe  thereof, 
and  fold  at  fuch  times  and  on  fuch  occafions,  as  may  arife  and  he 
agreed  on  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  freeholders  of  the  townfliip  and 
town;  for  building  public  edifices  in  the  angles  within  the  lines  form- 
ing the  circus  and  crefcents  :  the  churches  to  be  adorned  with  hand- 
fome  fleeple?,  and  the  other  public  buildings  with  fuitable  cupolas, 
and  built  with  a  fulTicient  degree  of  uniformity  to  give  thofe  llruftures 
a  handfome  appearance.  Alfo  for  making  common  fewers,  aque- 
cUifts,  market-places,  granaries,  piers  and  landing-places,  paving  the 
Ibcets,  planting  the  viftas  with  trees  correfponding  to  their  names, 
embellifiiing  the  circus  and  crefcents,  planting  tiie  public  garden, 
lighting,  watching  and  cleanfing  the  town,  and  doing  all  fuch  mat- 
ters as  belong  to  the  public  good,  according  to  the  public  agreement; 
but  thefe  lots  not  to  be  fold  until  they  bear  a  fufiicient  price  for  de- 
fraying the  undertaking,  at  fuch  times  when  it  may  be  judged  ex- 
pt^dient. 

One  hundred  and  fixtecn  lots  gratis  to  the  fubfcribers,  one  to  each 
tl'ioufand  acres. 

One  hundred  lots  gratis  to  the  firft  hundred  refidents. 

Twenty- lix  lots  gratis,  formed  in  the  angles  of  the  circus  and 
ci clients,  for  the  minifieis,  prefidents,  and  other  officers  connedted 
with  the  public  buildings. 

One  hundred  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  purpoH;,  and  vefted  in 
truiltes,  to  be  granted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  as  compli- 
ments, accompanying  other  marks  of  public  eftecm,  to  fuch  pcrfona 
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as  are  or  (liall  become  rcfi  'n  t;  in  ths  town,  nnd  have  by  fome  fin- 
gular  fcrvices  cleferved  fiicli  honours  from  the  freemen  of  the 
townfiiip. 

Four  lots  I'ratis,  in  fuitable  parts  of  the  town,  to  fuch  prrfons  as 
^vill  build  thereon  each  a  handfonie  nnd  comnuulioiis  hotel  for  the 
eiil(^rtainment  tf  travellers,  nnd  keep  it  in  gcjod  order,  and  well 
provided  with  rcfreflimcnts  for  fuch  gncfts,  on  realonable  terms, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  police,  anording  to  circumftances,  pro- 
viding for  the  con-fort  of  the  travellers,  and  guarding  agninfl  im- 
pofition,  and  to  be  alugned  by  the  proprietur  only  on  thefe  con- 
ditions. 

Fifty  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  pnrpofe,  and  referved  for  building 
alms-houfes,  houfes  of  i:ulullry,  ccrredion.  Sec.  as  occafion  may 
render  expedient. 

The  viftas  to  keep  their  full  breadth  of  an  hundred  feet. 

The  pleafure-garden  to  be  made  botanic,  and  be  under  the  care 
of  a  profeflbr,  under  whofe  difcretion  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  pleafure- 
garden,  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  willing  to  contribute  to- 
wards its  embeUiflmient. 

The  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lots  to  remain  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Mr.  Abraham  Fowler,  who  is  to  make  good  to  each 
fubfcriber  his  full  quota  of  land  ;  receiving  from  fuch  whofe  lots  fliall 
exceed  the  regular  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  five  iiundred  acre?,  three  drillings  per  acre  for 
the  furplus,  and  paying  to  thofe  whole  lots  fliall  fall  fliort  of  thofe 
refpc^live  quantifies,  three  Ihillings  per  acre  for  the  deficiency. 

It  is  ftrongly  recommended,  that  no  place  of  interment  be  fuf- 
fered  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  that  two  lots  of  ten  acres  each, 
without  the  town,  be  approT)riated  fur  that  purpofe. 

No  perfon  can  fublcribe  for  lefs  thaa  one  thoufand  acres,  which 
Tvill  entitle  hira  by  bailor,  1.  to  n  tuv\  u  lot  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  ieet  in  breadth  ;  2.  to  two  farms  from  the 
divifion  neareft  the  town  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  each  ; 
3.  to  one  plantation  from  the  next  diviiion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres ;  and  4.  to  one  trai^  in  the  third  divifion  of  five  hundred 
acres. 

The  proprietor  in  America,  and  his  attorney  here,  are  fo  con- 
fcious  of  the  truth  of  the  above  flatcnient,  th.it  they  are  willing  to  rc- 
linquifli  the  fale,  provided  a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  is  not  of 
the  prime  qualitie?,  or  wiljit  is  temied  iuil-rale  laud. 

Ohio- 
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Ohiopiomingo,  now  funning,  uill  be  a  mod  capital  townfliip 
and  town,  very  advantagcoully  litu.itcd  about  twenty  miles  from 
Lystra,  and  thirry  miles  below  LouKville,  on  the  river  Ohio,  in 
the  county  of  Nelson,  in  about  37"  30' north  latitude,  containing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thoul'and  acres  of  prime  land,  and  is 
.named,  in  CMnplimcnt  to  Pxomingo,  one  of  th^  Indian  chiefs, 
a  man  greatly  beloved  and  rcfpctSted,  not  only  by  the  Indian  tribes 
but  alfi)  by  tlic  wliites. 

A  gentleman  of  jjreat  refpeftability,  the  proprietor  of  the  land; 
and  who  his  but  juft  hft  London,  has  determined,  at  hii  own  exi 
penle  of  more  t'^  on  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ilerliiig,  to  ercdt, 
either  in  '  ciiv.,  t  fome  principal  p:  "  the  town,  a  pedeibian 
ftatue  of  PioMiNGo,  habited  as  an  Indian  warrior,  in  the  attitude 
of  delivering  an  oration  in  favour  of  Lirerty:  the  llatue  and  ps- 
deflal,  with  fuitable  ornaments,  to  be  of  Coade's  artincial  (tone,  an4 
will  be  put  in  hand  as  loon  as  an  eminent  and  well-known  ftatuary 
has  formed  a  drawing  and  model  fuitable  fpr  the  purpofe. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obf<jrve,  that  a  number  of  induftrious 
huihandmen  have  voluntarily  offered  to  go  out  anu  fettle  at  Oh  10- 
vioMiNGO,  under  the  fuperintcndancc  of  a  gentleman  well  vcrfed  iri 
Purveying,  and  competent  in  other  refpeds  to  condud  fo  important 
an  undertaking :  it  is  alio  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  gentleman's 
father,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  yet  in  perfci^t  health,  has  de- 
termined to  accompany  hi§  children  and  grandchildren  to  this  pro^ 
pitious  fpot. 

The  town  is  to  contain  upwards  of  a  thoufand  houfes,  forty-three 
flreets,  a  circus  and  feveral  capital  fquares,  which  will  be  embel- 
lilhed  with  various  fuitable  and  handfome  (Irudures :  each  fettler 
in  the  townfiiip  will  be  entitled,  in  fee  fimple,  to  one  town  lot  of 
an  hundred  feet  in  widtli,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length  :  a  Held 
of  five  acres,  and  another  of  twenty  acres,  will  alfo  be  allotted  to 
each  of  them,  and  their  farms  will  confift  of  five  hundred  acres  each, 
which  will  be  grnpited  on  leafe  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  ;  the  three  firft  years  to  be  rent  free,  on  condition  of  building 
a  houfe  and  barn  on  the  premlfes,  and  alfo  of  bringing  undci  rulti- 
vation  twenty  acres  of  the  land  within  the  term,  and  on  the  fourth  year 
the  tenants  are  to  commence  an  annual  rent  of  five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  acres. 

The  town  will  enjoy  various  important  prvilegcs  and  immunities, 
A  college  is  to  be  ereded  for  tl)e  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
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tenantry,  and  alfo  for  fuch  chiklren  of  the  Indians  as  they  may  chwie 
to  fend  thither  for  inftrurtiop,  and  due  care  will  be  taken  to  inftil  intm 
their  tender  minds  the  principles  of  philanthropy,  moral  reftitude 
and  focial  order,  together  with  fuch  branches  of  fcicnce  ;  as  may 
tend  to  render  them  ufeful  members  of  focicty,  for  which  purpofe 
the  proprietor  has  appropriated  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  towards 
tlic  endowment  of  the  inftitution,  and  alfo  fnitabic  encouragement 
to  fuch  gentlemen  of  erudition  and  undoubted  character  asmaychufi^ 
to  engage  in  fo  important  a  charge. 

The  houfes  in  Kentucky,  the  towns  excepted,  are  fcarcely  de- 
ferving  of  the  name  ;  which  we  fliall  have  the  lefs  room  to  wonder  at, 
when  we  recoUedl  the  fliort  interval  that  has  elapfed  fince  the  firft 
Icttlenicnt  of  the  country. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  impolllble  to  afcertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  pre- 
fent  number  of  inhabitants ;  owing  to  the  numerous  acccflions  which 
are  made  almoft  every  month.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln 
only,  there  were  on  the  militia  rolls  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  feventy  men,  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia. 
In  1784,  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of 
thirty  thoufand.  It  is  afTerted,  that  at  Icaft  twenty  thoufand  mi- 
grated there  in  the  year  1787. 

In  X790,  the  numbers  flood  as  follow  ; 
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What  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  is,  it  is  almoft  impoffiblc? 
to  form  any  corrcft  eftimate  of,  for  no  calculations  can  be  made, 
ihc  number  of  emigrations  have  been  fo  great  from  Europe  and  the 
eaftern  States  ;  but  pc-haps  the  account  tvill  not  err  far,  if  we  rate 
them  at  about  one  hundred  and  feventv-five  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Baptifts  are  the  moft  numerous  feft  in  Kentucky.  As  for 
back  as  1787  they  had  fixtcen  churches  eftablilhed,  bclidcs  fcveral 
congregations  where  churches  were  not  confiitiTtctl;  thcfe  were  then 
AippUed  by  thirty  miuifiers,  and  by  accounts  fincc  received  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  numbers  have  keptti  proportional  increafe  with  that 
of  the  State.     Ti.cic  are  a  few  Fp:(':opn!ian5  and  Roman  Catholics, 
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and  lever  il  rtfpcc'^nb'e  roni;rcf?/iticvis  of  PrcftytcMims  ;  and  pcrh:>[^« 
fonie  may  bu  foiuid  of  alnioll  every  periuafion.  The  Baptifts  were 
ihe  full  tli.'it  promoted  pul)lit  vv()rll\ip  in  this  State ;  ihcy  form,  d 
three  con:;rcj;ations  near  Harrod's  vSialiuii,  and  engaged  Mr.  David 
Kice  of  \'uginia  as  their  paftur;  and  nfrcrwards  formed  r.not!  er 
large  eongregat'.on  at  Lexington,  the  paUoial  charge  of  which  th.y 
ilelivered  to  iMr.  Rankin,  ulfo  of  Virginia.  Thefc  were  the  fuft 
rhurchcs  in  this  State. 

With  rcfpci^  to  character,  the  people,  coi!c(fted  from  ditTcrcnt 
parts,  of  ditFerent  manners,  cnrtonis,  religions  and  political  Icnti- 
juents,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uniform  na- 
tional charader  :  tliey  are,  however,  in  geiu^ral,  polite,  humane,  hof- 
pitaule  and  \  ery  complaiiant.  Among  the  i'ettlers  there  are  gentle- 
men of  abilities,  and  many  geiitixl  families,  from  feveral  of  the 
States,  who  give  dignity  and  rcf])crtability  to  the  fettlement.  They 
are,  in  gijueral,  more  icgular  than  people  who  ufually  fettle  new 

tountries. 

COMMERCE. 

A  convenient  fituation  for  commerce  is  the  grand  hinge  upon 
which  the  popiil.ition,  riches,  and  happinefs  of  every  country  greatly 
depend.  Alany  conceive  the  fituation  of  Kentucky  to  be  unfavoura- 
ble in  tliis  jclpet't,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  befl  channel  is  from 
}'hih;del];hia  or  lialtimore,  by  the  way  of  Pittlburgh,  and  from 
thence  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  upon  account  of  the  ditticulties  and 
trspcnles  attending  this  route,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  that 
t;oods  would  ever  be  dear,  and  the  crops  not  worth  removing  for 
iii'c*  This  opinion  has  been  reprobated,  as  the  efFertof  ignorance 
rii  the  traile  up  the  Miflifiippi  from  New-Orleans,  or  Mantchac,  at 
the  river  or  gur,  Jbei  villc. 

"i'hole  who  are  acquainted  with  America  know  the  Miffiffippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  be  the  key  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  fouthern  con- 
»] :.e;:t.     Thcie  are  the  principal  channels  through  which  that  extcn- 

"'  Ilitlierto  t'.cif  1.35  not  brca  mi,i.!i  inovcgrniii  ruircJ  iliaii  has  been  coiifunieil  by  the 
^■;;.bit-.nrr:  ;  ai'.J  t'l.c  pcifons  cmigir.tir.jj  there,  to^anher  with  the  traJe  ilown  the  river, 
.  ■::■:  atTorJ  a  line  profpcifl  in  thcu:\';  to  individuals,  but  will  never  turn  out  of  any 
'<);r'.l  adva.'i;,;-:C  to  tue  }  ubiic  of  l!;is  ftttlcnieiit  ;  the  difTuiilty  in  returning  up  the 
ri-e-  nui!}  icrd^T  t!\c  viyngc  te-ri'-if,  Ti  make  head  againft  the  ftrcnm  muft  be  done 
J"  ilint  of  k'\f;c  labour  and  main  (hcngtli,  and  would  require  exertions  which  no  man 
'would  ever  wilh  to  make  a  fecond  time,  who  was  not  urged  by  the  inducement  of  gnin- 
i\^  a  fjiccvly  fortune  thereby.     'jf.:,i)hih>J  a  'Tour  in  Kcntu.hy, 
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five  region,  bathed  by  their  waters,  and  enriched  by  the  many  flivams 
they  receive,  coinmutiicate  with  the  fea,  ;iiul  may  truly  be  confidercd 
as  the  great  paliagc  made  by  tiie  Hand  of  Nature  tor  a  variety  ot* 
vahiabic  purpol'es,  and  principally  to  pionioie  the  bappinc-rs  and  be- 
nefit of  mankind  j  among  which,  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  ot* 
that  immenfo  and  fertile  country  lying  weftward  of  the  United  Statei 
is  not  the  leaft.  A  few  obfervations  vn  thele  rivers,  and  lomc  other* 
flowing  into  them,  are  objefts  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  attention, 
in  order  to  form  a  jnft  idea  of  the  favourable  commercial  circum- 
llunces  of  this  important  country. 

The  Ohio  river  begins  at  riitfliurgli,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Philadelphia,  being  there  fornud  by  thcjunrtion  of 
the  Allegany  and  Monangaheia  rivers,  and,  running  ti  winding  rourfc 
of  foutli  60"  weft,  falls  into  the  IMiirilfippi  one  thoulhnd  ai.d  fcventy- 
t'our  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river,  be'ow  Pitcfburgh.  Tlio 
only  obllruAion  to  navigation  on  this  river  are  the  •T.pids,  as  de- 
fcribed  before  under  the  defcription  of  the  Kentucky  liverb;  but 
they  are  paflt»d  in  fafety  when  the  Ilream  is  high. 

The  mort  remarkable  branches  conip<^fing  the  head  waters  of  Ohio 
are  Red-ftone  creek,  Cheat  rivei  and  Yohogania.  Thefe  waters  are 
navigable  to  a  confideraljlc  diftance  above  Pittfburgh,  from  Novem- 
ber until  June,  antl  the  Ohio  a  month  longer  ;  but  from  Gre:'.t  Kiin- 
hawa,  v.hich  is  one  hundred  and  nineti^-fix  miles  and  a  half  bcJow 
PittfoiU'di,  the  ilream  is  navioable  nmft  parts  of  the  year.  Down 
this  livt  r  quantixies  of  goods  are  brought,  and  fomc  are  conveyed 
up  the  Kentucky  rivers,  others  on  horfeback  or  in  v.nggons  to  the 
fettled  part,  and  fold  on  an  average  at  one  hundred  pounds  per 
cent,  advance. 

Tiie  current  of  the  Ohio  defcends  al)out  two  miles  an  hour  in 
;iutumii,  a!ul  when  the  waters  are  high  about  f(jur  miles.  Thole  of 
the  Kentucky  rivers  are  much  the  fame,  and  without  rjpids,  and 
are  of  immenfe  value  to  the  country,  affording  firti  and  fuv>l,  and 
tranfportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the  bc:;\  market, 
Tiiel'e  rivers  increafe  tlic  Oliio  more  iti  depth  than  breadth.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  not  more  than  one  afid  a  ha'f  mile  in  width,  and  enters 
the  Mifliflippi  in  a  louth-weO:  direction  with  a  flow  current,  and  a 
fine  channel.  This  great  river,  at  tlie  junftion  with  the  Ohii>,  runs 
in  a  fouth-eall  direftion,  anvl  nfi:^rwa;d,i  in  a  Ivi.ith-wcll,  having  been 
a  little  before  joined  by  a  g'catcr  river  called  iMiflburi,  v,'hich,  as 
bcijrc  oblerved,  runs  iu  i.a  caitv.-.'.rd  dircT.ikr'.  tliroogh  Louiliana^ 
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and  aftcru;in.L  coniiminicntes  to  ttio  Miniiripi)!  it^  ov'»'n  nunlily  nriJ 
majcllic  appcnraiici.'.  The  iK-pth  is,  in  ifjiuinon,  tiglu  or  ten  l.i- 
thoius,  until  you  approiuli  its  iiunith,  wliirh  en^ptios  iiiVlt'hy  Icvcnil 
channels  into  the  gulph  ol  Mexico.  Ik  re  the  navigation  is  dange- 
rous, on  a<  count  ot  thf  niatiy  iiliiids,  fand-bais  and  lo);s,  inttiipcrlcd 
in  its  moutli,  which  is  about  twenty  milfS  wide.  This  diladvantagc 
may  he  remedied  alnioll  in  tl»f  lame  manner  that  the  ftrcani  was  dil- 
conecrted.  The  conflict  between  the  Ita  and  this  mighty  river, 
which  biinijs  down  with  its  Ureain  great  numbers  of  trees,' nnid, 
leaves,  &.c .  caufes  theiu  to  l\d>lidc  and  form  flioals.  One  of  thcie 
tices,  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches,  will  loon  be  joined  by  thou- 
iands  more,  and  fo  fixed,  that  no  human  Inxc  is  able  to  remove 
them.  In  time  tlicy  are  conl'olidated,  evxry  flocul  aids  another  layer 
to  tlieir  height,  forming  ilUmds,  v,  hieh  at  length  are  C(jvered  with 
iiirub:,  grais  and  cane,  auo  forcibly  ibift  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
tLi,5  manner  wc  iuppofc  mod  of  tlie  countrv  on  each  fide  of  the 
Miirifiippi,  below  the  Ibtrville,  to  have  been  formed,  by  iilands 
Tniting  to  iflands,  wdiich,  in  a  fuccellion  of  time,  have  greatly  en- 
croached on  the  lea,  and  produced  an  cxtendvc  tratit  of  countiy. 
If  i'omc  of  the  floating  timber  at  the  mouth;,  of  this  river  were  moved 
into  fomc  of  the  channels,  nuiubcrs  more  would  incorporate  with 
them  ;  and  the  cuiTcnt  being  impeded  in  thefc,  the  whole  force  of 
the  river  uniting,  one  important  ciianncl  would  forcibly  be  opened, 
and  fufiiiiently  cleared  to  admit  of  the  mofl  excellent  navrgation. 

About  ninety-nine  niilci  above  Orleans  is  a  fort,  now  called  Mant- 
chac  by  the  bpaniardd ;  fonnerly  Fort  Bute  by  the  iMiglifli,  who 
built  it.  Near  this  is  a  large  gut,  formed  by  the  MilTitllppi,  on  the 
call:  fulc,  called  Iberville  ;  foine  have  dignified  it  with  the  name  of 
liver,  when  the  Milliiripiii,  its  fourcc,  is  high.  This  is  navigable, 
at  mof^,  not  above  four  months  in  the  year  for  the  firlt  ten  miles ; 
for  tluxc  nules  farther  it  is  from  two  to  fix  f-^et  in  autumn,  and  from 
two  to  four  failioms  the  remaining  part  of  the  way  to  lake  Maurcpas, 
receiving  in  its  cnurfe  the  river  Amii,  which  is  navigable  for  battcaux 
to  a  eonliderable  diftancc. 

Lake  Mauicj)aj'  i,-.  abon!'  ten  miles  in  length  nnd  fcven  in  breadth  ; 
and  tli.ie  is  a  palTage  of  «v.V(..:;  n)Jc>  between  this  a'ld  lake  Pontchar" 
train. 

about  fo'.ty  miles  long,  twenty-four  broad, 
F:on.  this  iake  fo  the  fea  the  chnnnel  is  ten 
i;a  hcd  jnivij   wide;   and  the   water  ceep 
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^ougn  to  ntlmlt  large  vcHlIi  through  thcl'c  lakes  aiiJ  their  conuuii- 
nicatiotis.  This  pl.ice,  if  attended  to,  might  be  of  eonrcqucnee  to 
all  the  wcftcrn  countiy,  and  to  the  coninierco  of  Weft-Florida  ;  for 
it  may  rcalonably  be  iiii)j)()fed,  that  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of 
the  wcilern  country  would  rather  trade  at  this  place  than  at  New- 
OrlcaiiH,  if  they  could  have  as  good  returns  for  their  peltry,  and  the 
produce  of  their  foil ;  as  it  makes  a  confiderable  ditt'erenee  in  their 
voyage,  and  faves  labour,  money  and  time.  Kxpcrimce  will  doubt- 
lefs  produce  conliderablc  improvements,  and  render  the  navigation 
of  the  MiflilTippi,  either  by  thefe  lakes,  or  New-Orleans,  nearly  as 
cheap  as  any  other.  That  the  Milliirippi  can  anfwer  every  valuable 
purpofe  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  proved  already  to  a  demunftration 
by  experience. 

There  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  ti  ne  is  not  far  di  tant  when 
New-Orleans  will  be  a  great  trading  city,  and  jcrhaps  another 
be  built  near  Mantchac,  at  Iberville,  that  \.\ay  i^^  time  rival  its 
glory. 

A  prodigious  number  of  iflands,  fomc  of  which  are  of  ^  cat  ex- 
tent, are  interfperfed  in  this  mighty  river;  and  the  diffi  u'.cy  in  af- 
ctnding  it  in  the  fpring,  when  the  floods  are  high,  r>  j^reatly  leflent.l 
by  eddies  or  counter  cxurents,  which  niollly  run  ii.  the  bends  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  nearly  equal  velocity  againll  the  Ib'eam,  and 
aflilt  the  afcending  boats. 

From  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  bntfeaux,  carrying  about 
forty  tons,  have  been  rowed  by  .eighteen  or  twenty  lucn  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  which,  at  the  extent,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred  pounds  expcnfe,  \Vhich  experience  has  proved  to  be  about  one- 
third  of  that  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  time  the 
diftance  will  be  exceedingly  fliortened  by  cutting  acrofs  bends  of  the 
river. 

Charlevoix  relates,  that  at  Coupee,  nr  Cut  point,  the  river  for- 
merly made  a  great  turn,  and  feme  Canadians,  by  deepening  the 
channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverteil  ihe  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The 
impetuofity  of  the  ftream  va  •  io  violent,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and 
loofe  a  quality,  that  in  a  fliort  time  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through, 
and  the  old  channt'  left  diy,  except  in  inundations,  by  which  tra- 
vellers fave  fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The  new  channel  has. 
been  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  bottom. 
When  the  diftanee  is  fliortened,  which  we  believe  may  readily  be- 
done ;  the  expenfe«  of  a  voyage  from  New*Ork'ans  to  the  falls  of 
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Ohio  will  be  very  inconfulcrable.  It  is  known  by  experience  that 
forty  tons  of  goods  cannot  be  taken  to  the  falls  of  Ohio  from 
Philadelpiiin,  under  fixteen  hundred  pounds  expenfe  :  but  by  im- 
provements on  the  Milfiflippi,  with  the  conveniences  of  the  mecha- 
nical boats,  goods  can  be  brought  from  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  for 
the  tenth  part  of  that  expenle  ;  and  if  they  are  fold  at  one  hundred 
pounds  per  cent,  now,  when  brought  from  Thiladelphia  at  expenfc? 
fo  great,  what  may  the  merchant  afford  to  fell  his  goods  at,  who 
brings  them  fo  much  cheaper  ?  Befides,  the  great  advantages  arifiiig 
from  the  exporting  of  pel'try,  and  country  produce,  which  never  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  ealiern  ports  to  any  advantage.  It  is  evident  alfo 
that  the  market  from  which  they  receive  imports,  muft  confe- 
quently  reciivc  their  exports,  which  is  the  only  return  they  can  pof- 
fibly  make. 

By  ftating  the  commerce  of  Kentucky  in  its  proper  terms,  we  find 
theexpenfesfiich,  that  we  conclude  with  propriety,  that  that  country 
will  ultimately  be  fnpplied  with  goods  as  cheap  as  if  fituatcd  but  forty 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Uut  perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  New-Orleans  is  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Spaniards,  who,  whenever  they  pleafe,  may  make  ufeof  that  fort, 
and  fome  otheis  they  have  on  the  Miflilfippi,  to  prevent  the  naviga- 
tion and  ruin  the  trade.  The  paflage  through  Iberville  is  alfo  fubjeft 
to  the  Spaniards,  and,  befides,  inconvenient ;  that  ftream  continu* 
ing  fofliort  a  time,  and  in  the  moft  difadvantageous  feafon. 

It  will  certainly  be  abfurd  to  exped  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Miffilfippi,  whilft  the  Spaniards  are  in  poffclfion  of  New-Orleans ;  to 
fuppofe  it,  is  an  idea  calculated  to  impofe  only  upon  the  weak.  They 
may  perhaps  trade  with  the  Americans  upon  their  own  terms,  while 
they  think  it  confiftent  with  their  intcrel^,  but  no  friendfliip  in  trade 
exilts  when  intereft  expires  ;  therefore,  when  the  weilern  country 
bccoiues  populous  and  ripe  for  trade,  found  policy  tells  us,  the  Flo- 
lidas  mult  belong  to  the  Americans.  According  to  the  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  they  are  to  have  a  free  and  unmoleftcd  navigation  of 
the  Miifillippi ;  but  experience  teaches  mankind  that  treaties  art  not  al- 
lUi/yj  to  ht  depended  upon,  the  moil  folemn  being  bioken.*  Hence 
wc  learn,  not  to  put  much  faith  in  treaties  with  any  of  the  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe. 

+  Article  Srh  of  the  l:ite  derinitive  treaty,  fr.ys,  The  navigation  of  tlic  NfifTidij-'pi 
river,  from  Itb  fouice  to  the  occau,  <h.ill  f«r  ever  icinaln  free  and  Ofca  to  tlit  fubjcfls  of 
C- rc.it- Britiijn  and  the  citiscns  ol'  the  United  States. 
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,. •Although  the  Iberville  only  admits  of  a  fliort  and  inconvenient  na- 
vigation, yet  if  a  commercial  town  were  built  there,  it  would  be  the 
center  of  the  weftern  trade  ;  and  a  land  carriage  ot  ten  or  twelve 
miles  would  be  counted  no  difadvantagc  to  the  merchant.  Nay,  in 
time,  a  canal  may  be  broke  through  the  gut  of  Iberville,  which  may 
divert  the  water  of  the  MilFiUlppi  that  way,  and  render  it  a  place  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  America ;  but  this  iaiportant  period  is  re- 
ferved  for  futurity.  The  trade  of  Kentucky  is  already  improving  j 
we  have  mentioned  that  tobacco  has  been  exported  to  France  and 
Spain  in  great  quantities  through  New-Orleans.  They  have  alfo  erefted 
a  p;iper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  faw  mills,  and  a  great  number 
of  valuable  jjrift  mills.  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  iulhciept 
to  fupply  all  their  inhabirants,  at  a  low  price.  They  make  confide- 
rahle  quantities  of  fugar  from  the  fugar  trees.  They  have  a  printing- 
office,  and  puLlilh  a  Weekly  Gazette.  Labourers,  particulvly 
tradcfmen,  are  exceedingly  wanted  here. 
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LITERATURE, 

The  legidature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that 
State,  made  provifion  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
fonfiderablc  laifded  funds  ;  and  a  library  for  its  ufe  was  forwarded 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd  of  Virginia,  (^i/ter  obtahihig  toe 
confcnt  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  Maflachu- 
fctts  State.     This  library  was  moftly  formed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: An  epiftolary  acquaintance  having  commenced   between  ]Mr. 
Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon,    through  the   influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  k)ng  fince  deceafcd;  a  letter  was 
received  aijout  the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from  jNIr. 
Todd,  in  which  he  exprefled  a  defire  of  obtaining  a  library  and  fome 
pliilofophical  apparatus,    to  improve  the  education  of  fome  voung 
perfons,  who  were  defigned  for  the  miniftry.     Dr.  Gordon  being 
then  fettled  at  London,  upon  application  obtained    a  fevy  annual 
fubfci  iptions,    with  feveral   donations  of  money,    and   of   books, 
which  were  not  clofotl  till  after  March  1769.     During  that  period  he 
received  in  cafli,  including  his  own  fubfcription,  eighty  pounds  two 
Ihillings  and  fix-pence.  The  late  worthy  John  Thornton,  Efq.  contri- 
buted fifty  |)ounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Wilfon,  who  alfo  gave  in  books  ten  pounds.     Among  the  contribq- 
tars  fllll  living,  befide  Dr.  Gordon  himfelf,  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle, 
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Meflrs.  Fuller,  Samuel,  nnd  Thomas  Station,  Charles  Jcrdcir^^ 
David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,  Joleph  Ainfley,  and  John  Field  of 
Thames  ftreet. 

Of  the  money  colleded,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  fliillings  was  paid 
to  the  late  Mr.  Ribright,  for  an  air  pmnp,  microicope,  telefcope, 
and  prifms,  thorough  good,  but  not  new.  Cafes,  fliipping,  freight, 
infurance,  &c.  at  four  different  periods,  came  to  eight  pounds  eleven 
fhillings  and  fix-pence.  The  forty-three  pounds  one  fliilling  was 
laid  out  to  the  bcft  advantage  in  purchafing  a  variety  of  books,  which, 
with  thofe  that  were  given,  are  luppofcd  to  make  the  main  part  of 
the  Lexington  library.*  Schools  are  eftabliflied  in  the  feveral  toi^ns, 
and  in  general  regularly  and  handlbmely  fupported. 

RIGHTS    OF   LAND. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kentucky  lands  obtained  their  patents  from 
Virginia,  and  their  rights  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Thofe  which  arife 
from  military  fervice,  from  fettlement  and  pre-emption,  or  frorti  war- 
rants from  the  treafury.  The  military  rights  are  held  by  officers,  or 
their  reprefentatives,  as  a  reward  for  fervices  done  in  one  of  the  two 
|aft  wars.  The  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  arife  from  occu- 
pancy. Every  man  who,  before  March  1 780,  had  remained  in  the 
country  one  year,  or  raifed  a  crop  of  corn,  was  allowed  to  have  a 
fettlement  of  four  hundred  acres,  and  a  pre-emption  adjoining  it  of 
one  thoufand  acres.  Every  man  who  had  only  built  a  cabin,  or 
made  any  improvement  by  himfelf  or  others,  was  entitled  to  a  pre- 
emption of  one  thoufand  acres,  where  fuch  improvement  was 
made. 

In  March,  1780,  the  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  ceafcd,  and 
treafury  warrants  were  afterwards  iiTued,  authnriling  their  pofleflbr  to 
locate  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned  in  them,  y/herever  it  could  be 
found  vacant  in  Virginia. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  thefe  affairs  may  be  inftruftive  to  the 
reader.  After  the  entry  is  made  in  the  land-office,  thcve  being  one 
in  each  county,  the  pcrfon  making  the  entry  takes  out  a  copy  of  the 
location,  and  proceeds  to  lurvey  when  he  pleafes.  The  plot  and 
certificate  of  fuch  furvcy  muft  be  returned  to  the  office  within  three 

•*  Ai  this  arc^llnt  of  tie  library  is  cfTcntialiy  different  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Morf?,  and  cvtry  other  writer  we  have  met  with,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  inform 
the  public,  that  he  Infcrts  the  aLove  at  the  dcfire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  himfelf. 
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V  ...d  after  the  furvey  is  made,  there  to  be  recorded  ;  and  a  copy  of 
he  record  muft  be  taken  out  in  twelve  mon-hs,  after  the  return  of  the 
furvey,  and  produced  to  the  all^lhnt  rcgifter  of  the  land-office  in 
Kentucky,  where  it  nnuft  lie  fix  months,  that  prior  locators  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  [)rove  their  bet.er  right. 
If  no  caveat  is  entered  in  that  time,  the  plot  and  certificate  are  lent 
to  the  land-oftice  and  three  months  more  are  allowed  to  have  the 
patent  returned  to  the  owner. 

CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  conftitution  of  this  State,  formed  and  adopted  in  1792,  the 
powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  diftirft  departments  ; 
legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legilhuive  power 
is  vefted  in  a  General  AlTembly,  conlilling  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Reprefcntatives ;  the  fupreme  executive  in  a  governor  ;  the  judiciary, 
in  the  fupreme  court  of  appeals,  and  fiich  inferior  courts  as  the  legif- 
lature  may  eftablifli.  The  reprefcntatives  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
people ;  the  fenators  and  governor  are  chofen  for  four  years,  by 
electors  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  judges  are  appointed  du- 
sing  good  behaviour,  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  Senate. 
An  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabitants,  above  twci.ty-onc  years 
pld,  is  to  be  made  once  in  four  years.  After  each  enumeration,  the 
number  of  fenators  and  reprefcntatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legif- 
lature,  and  apportioned  among  the  feveral  conrties  according  to  thff 
number  of  inhabitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  lony,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  reprefentativcs.  The  Senate  at  firft  C(>nfiited 
of  eleven  members  ;  and  for  the  addition  of  every  four  reprefenta- 
tivcs, one  fenator  is  to  be  added.  The  reprefentativcs  mufl  be 
twenty-four  years  old ;  the  fenators  twenty-feven  ;  the  governor 
thirty  ;  and  all  of  them  muft  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  Srate  two 
years.  The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office.  The  members  of  the 
General  Aflcmbly,  none  but  thofe  of  attornfy  at  law,  juftice  of  the 
peace,  coroner,  and  in  the  militia.  The  judges,  and  all  other  of- 
ficers, muft  be  inhabitants  ot  rlie  counties  for  v.hich  they  arc  ap- 
pointed. The  governoi,  men-.bers  of  the  General  AHembly,  an4 
judges,  receive  ft.itcd  fahries  out  of  the  public  trealurv,  from  which 
no  money  can  be  drawn,  but  in  ccnfequence  of  a^^  ropriation  by  law. 
All  officers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  of- 
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ciedions.  All  free  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old,  having  re- 
sided ill  the  State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  they  nfter  to 
\otf,  one  year,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  reprelentativcs,  and  foi  clcc» 
tufb  of  leiiators  and  governor,  and  are  pi  ivileged  from  arreft,  in  civil 
attions,  while  attending  that  bufinefs.  The  Gcncial  Allon^bly 
meets  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November  each  year,  unlels  fooner 
convened  by  the  governor.  Each  Houfe  choofcs  its  ipeaker  and 
other  ofiicor'',  judi^iis  of  the  qualihcation  of  its  membw,rs,  and  deter- 
mines the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  of  which  a  journal  is  kept  and 
pub'ilhcd  weekly,  tinlcis  fecrecy  be  requifite.  The  doors  of  both 
Houfes  are  kept  open.  The  members  of  the  legillaturc,  while  at- 
tenciing  the  public  bufinefs,  are  privileged  from  anells  in  civil  ac- 
tions, and  may  not  be  quellioned  eliewhere  for  any  thing  faid  in 
public  debate.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  lower  Houfe,  and 
tiied  by  the  upi:,er.  All  revenue  bills  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Re- 
prcfciuatives,  and  are  aniendable  by  the  Senate,  like  other  bills.  Each 
bill  palled  by  both  Houfcs  is  prefented  to  the  governor^  who  mull  lign 
it  if  he  apjjrov  e  it  ;  if  not,  he  muft  return  it  within  ten  days  to  the 
bo;if£  in  which  it  originated  :  if  it  be  not  returned,  or  if,  when  return- 
td,  it  be  re-palled  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houfcs,  it  is  a  law  without  his 
lH",ivature.  The  governor  has  pov.'cr  to  appoint  moil  of  the  execu- 
tive ofiices  of  the  State;  "o  remit  fines  and  lorfeiturcs,  and  grant  re- 
prieves and  jiardons,  exce;>t  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  to  require  in- 
Vdiar.ition  from  executive  olUcers  ;  to  convene  the  General  Alleaibly 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  adjourn  them  in  cafe  they  cannot 
agrte  on  the  lirric  themiclves.  lie  mull  inform  the  Icgillature  of  the 
iiate  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  reconmT'nd  to  them  Inch  mcafures  as 
he  Ihall  judge  expedient ;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execu- 
ted. The  fpeaker  of  the  Seriate  exercifes  the  olfice  of  governor  in 
caie  of  vacanry.  The  legillature  has  power  to  forbid  the  farther  im- 
portation of  Haves,  but  not  to  emancipate  thofe  already  in  the  State 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  or  paying  an  cfpiivalent.  Trea- 
fon  atrainft  the  Conunonwealth  confills  only  in  lewing  war  a<!ainll 
It,  or  in  .adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  conifort. 

The  declaration  of  rights  ailerts  the  civil  cq-.iaii'.y  of  al! ;  their 
rivjht  to  alter  the  government  at  any  time;  liberty  of  confcicnce  ; 
freedom  of  elciTtions,  and  of  the  prefs  ;  trial  by  jury  ;  the  fuborduia- 
tion  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  ;  the  rights  of  criniin;il5  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the 
redrels  of  grievances,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  en/igrate  from  the  State, 
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Ii  prohibits  unrenfonablc  fearchcs  and  fcizures ;  excciru'ebnil ;  con- 
finement of  debtors,  unlels  there  be  prefiiniption  of  fraud;  fufpenfion 
of  habeas  corpus  writ,  unlci's  in  rebellion  or  invalion;  ex  poft  facto 
laws  ;  attainder  by  the  legilLuure ;  ftanding  arniici)  j  titles  of  no- 
bility ap.d  hereditary  diltiniition. 


In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  faid  of  this  State,  we  fiibjoi* 
the  following  topograplucal  dcfcription  of  the  wefiern  territory,  ex- 
traifkd  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Imlay,  whole  long  refidence  in  tlie 
country  furniftied  him  with  the  moft  ample  means  of  arriving  at  a 
perfeft  knowledge  of  thofe  fubje<Sts  on  which  he  wrote. 

"  In  calling  your  eyes  over  the  map  of  America,  you  will  difcover 
that  its  weftern  (or  middle)  country  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic 
country  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  rife  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
States  of  New-York  and  Xew-Jerfey,  and  run  a  fouth-weftcrly  eourfc, 
until  they  arc  loft  in  the  fiat  lands  of  Weft-Florida.  The  wcftcrri 
country  is  thofe  parts  which  arc  watered  by  the  ftreams  running  into 
the  Milfiirippi. 

**  It  is  about  fifty  miles  over  the  Allegany  mountains,  crofling  the 
route  which  General  Braddock  took  from  fort  Cun-.berlaiid  near  the 
Potomack,  at  the  dclcent  into  the  country  of  Red-ftone,  on  the  Mo- 
iiongaheln,  the  fouthcrn  branch  of  the  Ohio.  This  river  rifes  in  the 
fame  mountain,  confideiabiy  to  tiie  fouthward,  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  it,  the  oppolite  way,  upwards  of  one  hundred  milee,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  boats  nearly  to  its  fource  ;  the  whole  of  this  country  be- 
yond the  mountain  is  cxtremtly  fertile,  well  watered,  and  abound- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  timber  cal  ulated  for  building  houfes,  boat?, 
cabinet  work,  5<;c.  &c.  The  fugar  maple  tree  is  intermixed  in  great 
auantities.     From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  about  fourteen  miles 

A 

to  Redftone  Old  Fort,  \vhich  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
the  ufual  place  of  embarkation  of  people  coming  do'.vn  the  Ohio,  who 
travel  Braddock's  road  ;  from  thence  to  Pittfourgh  i:  about  fifty  miles 
by  water.  Large  trafts  of  flat  land  lay  all  along  upon  the  banks  of 
this  river,  from  ihe  Old  Fortt  o  Pit;ft)urgh,  which  arc  capable  of  being 
made  into  extenfivc  and  luxuriant  meadow  ground, 

*'  This  country  is  populous,  it  being  the  cldef;  fettlemcnt,  and 
made  immediately  after  taking  Fort  du  Qucfne,  The  Yohogania 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Monongahela;  about  iixtecn  niiles  above  its 
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junAion  with  the  Allegany  river:  the  country  on  this  river  is  mori 
'uneven,  but  in  the  vallies  the  foil  is  extremely  rich.  Near  to  Pittf- 
burgh  the  country  is  well  peopled,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Redftonej 
all  the  comforts  of  life  are  in  the  greatefi:  abundance.  Flour  is  manu- 
fadured  in  as  good  a  Ilyle  as  in  any  part  of  America  ;  and  butter, 
cheefe,  bacon,  and  every  kind  of  provifions  can  be  had  in  the  greatefi: 
quaniity.  This  whole  country  abounds  in  coal,  which  lies  almoft 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  tue  hills  oppofite  Pittlburgh  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  which  are  at  leail  three  hundred  feet 
high,  appear  to  be  one  folid  body  of  this  mineral. 

"  This  mult  become  in  time  the  moft  valuable  grazing  country  in 
all  America  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  its  capability  of  being  formed 
into  extenfive  meadows,  and  its  proximity  to  the  mountains  which 
attraiit  the  clouds,  and  produce  that  moillure  fo  neceifary  to  grafs  ;— 
befides  which,  its  ficuation  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, about  two  hundred  and  forty  from  Baltimore,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  fiom  the  federal  city  on  the  Potomack, 
a  diflance  which  is  too  great  to  carry  by  land  the  bulky  articlei 
of  hufbandry  ;  but  to  which  cattle  may  be  driven  with  the  greateft 
eafe. 

"  This  country  has  derived  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  fcttlements  that  are  making  on 
the  Ohio  and  MilUffippi,  the  great  road  of  migrating  from  the  nor- 
thern States  lying  through  it  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  moft  convenient, 
both  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  provi- 
ded that  there  be  any  thing  bulky  to  carry,  the  pafTage  being  for  the 
greateft  part  by  water,  and  the  Potomack  navigable,  a  few  places  ex* 
cepted,  to  fort  Cumberland  ;  all  of  which  obftruftions  will  be  re- 
moved in  a  few  years  by  canals  that  are  cutting.  From  fort  Cum- 
berland it  is  about  fixty  miles  land  carriage  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  5 
but  fo  friendly  h\s  nature  been  to  this  country,  though  it  is  without 
feas,  yet  the  rivers  iun  in  fuch  dirci'tions,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
place  in  all  tl'e  back  parte  of  Am  •  ica  where  art  may  not  reduce  the 
land  carriage  to  .1  very  fma".  diltnnce.  I  cannot  fpeak  upon  fo  ge- 
neral a  fubjtct  dtf;;  itivcly  ;  but  1  mean  to  be  underftood  within  fif- 
teen leagues.  Jt  is  nircrted  from  the  bi^ft  authorities,  that  the  land 
carriage  betivcxu  the  Potomack  and  Oiiio  mr;y  be  reduced  to  Icfs  than 
twenty  miles. 

*'  Such  is  the  progreuion  of  things  in  this    juntry,  while  there 
was  apparently  no  market  lui    iu  iDpcitluou*  produdtions,    that 
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every  article  has  fold  CAU^mcly  well,  in  confcquence  of  the 
mimber  of  emigrants  who  have  been  eontitiualiy  palUng  down  the 
Ohio. 

*'  Down  from  Pittfburgh  the  conntry  is  flat  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  but  a  littic  diilance  from  them  it  is  confiderably  broken,  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-weitern  fide.  Much  good  k\nd,  however,  is  in- 
tcrfperfed  on  the  fouth  fide  as  far  as  theajiproachto  the  Little  Kanha- 
wa,  where  the  nature  of  the  foil  fccms  rcverfcd,  and  the  good  land 
is  then  found  on  the  weftern  fide  upon  the  Mulkingum.  There  are 
fome  flrips  of  rich  land  upon  the  Little  Kanhawa ;  but  fprthcr  up  the 
river,  thctcountry  is  broken  and  ftcrile,  producing  fcarce  any  other 
timber  than  the  fir  tree,  orpine  and  knotty  black  oaks,  which  are  ge- 
rerally  deemed  fymptoms  o*'  bad  foil.  This  traft  of  bad  land  ex- 
tends quite  into  the  mountains  in  a  fouthern  direftion,  and  runs 
fouth-wefterly  as  far  as  Great  Sandy  river,  with  little  or  no  varia» 
tion,  except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  which  arc  ex- 
tenfive  and  rich.  The  bottoms  on  the  Ohio  are  every  where  exten- 
five  and  luxuriant.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river,  the  country  be- 
yond the  rich  vein  of  land  on  the  Mufkingum  is  only  tolerable  on  this 
fide  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto,  which  are  fuccecded  by  as  fine 
a  body  of  land  as  the  imagination  can  paint.  This  extends  confider- 
ably nearer  to  the  Ohio,  and  running  weftvard  quite  to  the  Miami, 
now  approximates  its  banks,  and  difplays  in  its  verdure  and  variety 
of  majeftic  forefts,  all  that  beauty  and  richnefs  which  have  been  fo 
much  celebrated  by  travellers  who  have  paffed  through  them.  The 
country  on  the  eaftern  fide,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is  in- 
different. There  is  a  body  of  good  land  on  Great  Sandy ;  but  leaving 
that  in  a  fouth-wcfterly  courfe,  high,  rugged,  and  broken  hills 
arife,  which  will  hardly  ever  be  capable  of  cultivation  :  thefe  hills  ex- 
tend between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  open  into  the  fine  lands  of 
Kentucky. 

*'  The  eaft  fide  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  ten  or  twenty  miles  below 
Whealing,  which  is  about  one  hundred  below  Pittfburgh,  is  generally 
well  fettled.  There  are  few  fettlements  on  the  oppofite  fliore  until 
you  come  to  the  Muflcingum,  and  the  country  now  wears  the  face  of 
a  wildernefs  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  there  being  no  habitations 
worth  notice,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  until  We 
arrive  at  Limeftone. 

Every  thing  here  alTumes  a  dignity  and  fplendor  I  have  never 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    You  afcend  a  confidcrable  dif- 
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tance  from  the  fliore  of  the  Ohio,  and  when  yo\i  would  fuppofe  vni| 
had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  you  find  yourfclf  upon  ai^ 
cxtcnfive  level.  Here  an  eternal  verdure  reigns,  and  the  brilliant  fun 
of  latitude  39",  piercing  tlirough  the  azure  heavens,  produces  in  this 
prolific  foil  an  early  maturity,  which  is  truly  aftonifliing.  Flowers  full 
and  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a  florift, 
with  all  their  captivating  odours,  and  with  all  the  variegated  charms 
that  colour  and  nature  can  produce,  here,  in  the  lap  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  decorate  the  fmiliiig  groves.  Soft  zephyrs  gently  breathe  ou 
fweets,  and  the  inhaled  air  gives  a  voluptuous  glow  of  health  and  vi- 
gour that  feems  to  ravifli  the  intoxicated  fenfes.  The  fweet  fongftcrs 
of  the  forefts  appear  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  genial  clime,  and  in 
more  fofc  and  modulated  tones  warble  their  tender  notes  in  unifon 
with  love  and  nature.  Every  thing  here  givt  j  delight  ;  and  In  that 
mild  effulgence  u  hich  beams  around  us,  a  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude 
for  that  elevation  our  all-bountilul  Creator  has  beflowed  upon  us. 
Far  from  being  difgufted  with  man  fv^r  his  turpitude  or  depravity, 
\ve  feel  that  dignity  nature  beftovved  upon  him  at  the  creation,  but 
which  has  been  contaminated  by  the  bafe  alloy  of  meannefs,  the 
concomitant  of  European  education  ;  and  what  is  more  lament- 
able, is,  that  it  is  the  confec^ucncc  of  her  very  laws  and  govern- 
ments. 

*'  From  Limc-ftone  to  Licking  creek  the  country  is  immenfely 
rich,  and  covered  with  cane,  rye  grafs,  aiid  the  native  clover.  The 
.  cane  is  a  reed  that  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of  fifteen  or  fix- 
tecn  feet,  but  more  generally  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  is  in  thick- 
nefs  from  the  iize  of  a  goofe  quill  to  that  of  two  inches  diameter; 
fometimes,  yet  feldom,  it  is  larger :  when  it  is  Ucndcr,  it  never 
grows  higher  than  from  four  to  feven  feet ;  it  flioots  up  in  one  fum- 
mer,  but  produces  no  leaves  until  the  following  year.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  nourilhing  food  for  cattle  upon 
earth.  No  other  milker  butter  has  fuch  flavour  and  richnefs  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  cows  which  feed  upon  cane.  Horfes  which 
feed  upon  it  work  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  were  fed  upon  corn,  pro- 
vi  Jed  care  is  taken  to  give  them  once  in  three  or  four  days  a  handful 
of  fait,  otlieiwiie  this  food  is  liable  to  heat,  and  bind  their  bowels. 
The  rye  giais,  when  it  arrives  to  matuiity,  is  from  two  feet  and  a 
half 'ligli,  to  three  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  beard  refemble  the 
real  rye,  and  fometimts  produce  a  fmall  grain,  long  and  llender,  not 
unlike  rye.  Whether  cultivation  would  bring  it  to  the  fame  perfec- 
tion, 
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tlon,  I  can  form  no  idea ;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  is  a  very 
good  and  valuable  grafs.  The  clover  is  in  no  refpcft  different  from 
the  clover  in  Europe,  but  as  it  is  more  coarfe  and  luxuriant.  There 
is  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grafs,  which  are  found  in  different  places ; 
but  I  have  only  mentioned  the  two  former,  they  being  efteemed  the 
mod  valu.iblc. 

♦'  Jn  order  to  travel  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  State,  tlie  route 
lies  acrofs  the  branches  of  Licking  creek.  There  are  feveral  of  theni 
which  take  their  rife  in  the  high  hills  of  Great  Sandy,  and  the  fpurs 
of  the  Allegany  mountain  ;  they  traverfc  a  moft  delightful  country, 
nnd  form  a  junftion  a  fmall  diftance  below  the  Lower  Blue  lick.* 

The  country  from  the  lick  to  theO  hio  is  confiderably  broken,  but  ge- 
nerally rich,  and  continues  uneven,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Licking  creek,  by  water,  and  feventy 
above  the  rnpids  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouths  of  Licking  and 
Kentucky  lies  the  Great-bone  lick,  which  is  juftly  celebrated  for  the 
remarkable  bones  which  are  found  there,  and  which  gave  name  ta 
the  place. 

"  After  pafllug  the  Blue  lick,  the  foil,  if  polTible,  increafes  in 
richnefs.  From  thence  to  Danville  is  about  fifty  miles.  Lexington 
lies  about  midway,  and  is  nearly  central  of  the  fineft  and  moft  luxuri- 
ant country,  perhaps,  on  earth.  From  Lexington  to  Leefburgh  is 
about  twenty  miles ;  to  Boonfborough  it  is  about  twenty ;  the  Upper 
Blue  lick  nearly  thirty.  This  fquare,  which  is  nearly  fifty 
miles,  comprehends  entirely  what  is  called  firft  rate  land. 
Leeiburgh  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth 
by  land,  and  nearly  forty  by  water.  The  country  between 
that  and  the  Ohio  is  broken,  but  rich,  though  it  is  not  deemed  a  va- 
luable body  of  land.  The  Kentucky  is  bounded  every  where  by  high 
rocky  precipices,  that  are  generally  two  hundred  feet  and  upwards 
perpendicular,  and  which  make  its  pafles  difficult.  Few  places  on  it 
have  any  bottom  land,  as  the  rock  rifes  moflly  contiguous  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  ;  which  confinement,  after  heavy  rains,  renders  it  very 
formidable  from  the  impetuofity  of  its  current.  On  afccnding  the 
banks  of  this  river,  the  land  on  either  fide  is  equally  good  for  fome 
dlftance  above  Boonfborough  ;  but  adjacent  to  the  mountains  from 
whence  the  river  rifes,  the  co^'"*''y  becomes  broken,  fterile,  and  ot 
c  arc  two  i.dt  fjir'nj!  upon  Licking,  both  of  wl.iih  ate  now  work«i  whU 
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little  or  no  vaUie.  B()onfl)oiough  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  fixt/ 
miles  ,il)ove  its  mouth  I)y  land,  ami  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  by 
water.  From  Lci.'(burgh  down  the  river  on  tlie  fouth  fide,  for  abouc 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  hills  are  conliderably  high  and  ftecp  ;  but 
when  you  pafs  the  waters  of  Drinncm's  Lick  creek,  you  i\:\\  into  a 
body  of  good  champaign  land,  which  exte luK,  with  little  vari^fioti, 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  From  Leelbm-gh  to  Danville,  the  countiy 
for  tlie  firft  twenty  miles  is  of  an  inferior  rate  of  land  for  this 
country  ;  but  farther  on,  you  get  into  the  rich  country  I  have  men- 
tioned, comprehended  w  ithin  the  fquare  of  fifty  miles. 

"  Large  bodies  of  good  land  lie  on  every  fide  of  Danville  for  twenty 
miles  and  upwards ;  but  in  the  courfe  from  thence  to  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Salt  river,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
fait  fpring  called  Bullit's  lick  that  is  on  its  banks,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  country  is  in  fome  places  broken 
itito  ridges  of  hills,  which  are  in  general  good  land,  bi^t  i\ot  well 
watered.  As  you  approach  the  rapids  it  becomes  more  level,  better 
watered,  and  the  foil  more  fertile.  The  country  of  Beargiafs  is  beauti- 
f\il  and  rich;  ar,  indeed,  isthel;.ndon  G'oofe  and  Harrovl's  creeks. 
In  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  river,  which  form  a  junftion  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  rapids,  the  country  is  flat,  and  interfperfed 
with  fmall  lakes  or  pond-:,  occafioned  by  the  extreme  lownefsofthc 
banks  cf  the  Ohio  in  this  fork,  which,  when  flooded,  overflows  the 
countiy,  and  the  water  fiUs  thefe  ponds  periodically,  or  as  often  as 
thofe  irumdations  happen,  and  which  arc  freijuent  from  December 
until  April. 

*'  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  lie  about  feven  hundred  miles  below 
Jpirtfburgh,  and  about  four  hundred  above  its  confluence  with  the 
IMiflitlippi.  Tiivy  arc  oriufioned  l5y  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  ftretch 
acrofs  I  lie  bed  of  the  river  from  one  iidc  to  the  other,  in  fomc  places 
projiftin^  fo  !\.ui.h,  that  u.y  .ax  viiible  v\hen  the  water  is  not  high, 
and  in  moil  piace-  when  the  r.vci  i..  tA.remely  low.  The  fall  ii  not 
more  th'ti  bc'.wccii  four  c  :id  five  feet  in  the  diftance  of  a  mile  ;  f© 
that  b-'ats  of  any  burthen  may  pafs  w  th  fat^ty  when  there  is  a  flood  ; 
but  boats  coming  up  th  r:v  rniunm  o;.d,  whiih  inconver.ienc;  may 
w.^y  v^.'fih  be  removed  bv  c  itti  i-  .1  ran.!  t'roui  rhe  mouth  of  Dear- 
g,  .f-,  the  upper  fi  !e  of  the  'a,,  i'^,  t  •  '\;'o\v  ihe  lower  reef  of  rocks, 
w'  i.'h  IS  not  4uiit  iwu  m;;eb,  ..i^  i.c  country  a  gvUtle  declivity  the 
wiioL  way. 
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"  The  fitiiation  of  the  rapids  is  truly  dcli^jhtfiil.  The  river  is  full 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  fill  of  water,  wliich  is  an  eternal  cafcade,  ap- 
pears a»  if  nature  had  (icfi^i.ed  it  to  Ihew  how  iuiiuitable  ind  ftupen- 
dous  are  her  works.  Its  breadth  contiilnites  to  its  iubliniity,  and  the 
continiully  rumblin);  Moife  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  and  gives  a 
cheerfulnefs  even  to  liug(.;.irds.  The  view  up  the  river  is  terminated 
at  the  dillance  of  four  kagues,  by  an  illand  in  its  center,  which  is 
contrafted  by  the  plain  on  the  oppfjfite  fliore,  that  extends  a  long  way 
into  the  eountry;  but  the  eye  receding,  finds  new  beauties,  and 
ample  fubjefts  for  admiration  in  the  rifing  hills  of  Silver  creek,  which 
Hatching oblifpiely  to  the  tiorth-wcn,  proudly  rife  higher  and  higher 
as  they  extend,  until  their  illuminuil  fununits  imperceptibly  vaiiifli. 
Clarkville,  on  the  oppolite  fliore,  completes  the  piofped^,  and  from 
its  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  fettlcment  fonning  upon  the  oiliccrs 
land,  a  few  years  muft  afford  a  cultivated  eountry,  10  blend  ajipro- 
priate  beauty  with  the  charms  of  the  imagination.  There  lies  a  fmall 
illand  in  the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  eaftcrn  fliore  ; 
between  which  and  the  main  is  a  rjuarry  of  excellent  ftone  for  build- 
ing, and  in  great  part  i.^  dry  the  latter  [»art  of  fummcr.  The  banks 
of  tlie  river  arc  never  overflowed  here,  they  being  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  foon  become 
a  flourifliing  to'vn  ;  there  are  already  upwards  of  two  hundred  good 
houles  built.     This  town  is  called  Louifville. 

"  In  leaving  the  rapids  in  a  fouth-v.-citerly  direif^ion,  the  country 
is  Hat,  it  b.Mclering  upon  the  eountry  I  have  deicribed  in  the 
fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers.  After  palling  the  main  branch 
of  the  Salt  river  near  Bullii's  Lick,  ten  n;i!cs  diltant,  in  the  fork  of 
the  north  and  fouth  branches,  the  country  becomes  broken  and  hilly, 
but  between  which  and  t''  ■  Cumberland  road,  tVict  leads  from  the 
uj'per  parts  of  Kentuiky,  there  is  a  confiderable  extent  of  fine  land  ; 
but  travelling  a  few  leagues  farther  fouthward,  you  arrive  at  exten- 
livt  plains,  that  extciv!  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles  in  a 
fouth-v.LiI  eourfe,  aiid  end  only  when  ihty  join  the  mountainous 
country.  S"me  kw  clumps  of  trees,  and  a  grove  here  and  there,  are 
the  en  ;  ol.fti  uctions  to  a  boundlcl-j  hoiizon.  It  is  pleafant  to  behold 
the  deer  bounding  over  ti  e  fcragijy  flirubs  which  cover  the  earth. 
While  the  letting  'in  gilds  thofe  cxtciifive  plains,  theniiM  breezes  of 
a  fnmmc  's  eve,  playing  upon  the  enraptured  kn.LS,  loliens  the 
he.iii  t)  love  anw  1  iii.v.fliip.  Unjicr'-eiven,  npf.n  icin.;  em.ncncc, 
you  m.i;,  enjoy  the  i^oita  of  wild  auui.d.i,  vVi.ivulu.e  r  ve  uncon- 
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cerncd  lords  of  ihc  field.  Ilcivens ',  whit  chnrnr  no  there  !a  libcity  * 
Man  liorn  to  cndave  the  (uIkiuI.ikuc  aiiiiiMl  ,  *■ .  long  fi:.cc  etiilavet! 
himfclf.  But  rcafon  at  Icngtli,  in  radiant  fin,  ,  ?nd  with  grace- 
lul  pride,  ilUimincs  l)ot!»  htiuil])hcri:s ;  and  VuiiHooM,  in  t;o!dcrt 
pUimcs,  and  in  her  triuni[)hal  or,  muft  now  rri'ume  her  long  loft 
Ciiipirct 

**  We  hnve  now  arrived  \ijion  the  waters  of  Green  river  ;  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  and  hctwt-cn  tiuit  ;  nd  tiic  Ohio,  hes  Hcndcrlon's 
grant  of  twelve  niilt.s  fijiiarc.  The  plains  extend  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  this  river  quiti;  into  the  Umits  of  North-Carohna  ;  but  at 
the  mouth,  and  for  forty  miles  above,  tlicie  ij  a  large  proportion  of 
good  land,  particularly  upon  Paiulicr  creek.  From  the  mouth  o^ 
Green  river  up  the  Ohio  to  Salt  livti,  the  land  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  is  generally  fertile  and  rich  :  but  leaving  its  banks  you 
foon  fall  into  the  plain  country,  wl'.ich  is  eonliikred  as  little  better 
than  barren  land ;  howwer,  it  i".  mod  likely  that  it  will  prove  ex- 
cellent Tor  flieep  to  feed  upon,  tlic  climate  being  nearly  the  fame  a3 
that  of  Spain,  where  the  fincft  wool  in  Europe  is  produced.  And 
though  the  land  is  not  reckoned  valuable  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  its  comparative  ftcrility,  yet  it  is  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  great  part 
of  the  foil  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
It  abountis  with  hazel,  which,  it  is  well  known,  never  grows  kindly 
in  a  poor  foil. 

**  The  native  flrawberry  is  found  in  thefe  plains  in  the  greatefl: 
abundance,  as  are  likewife  plums  of  different  forts ;  and,  if  we  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  native  grape  that  grows  fpontaneoufly  here,  and 
what  the  fame  foil  is  capable  of  producing  when  they  are  cultivated, 
it  would  appear  that  no  climate  or  foil  in  the  world  is  more  congenial 
to  the  vine,  for  1  have  never  tailed  more  delicious  grapes ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  judicious  foreigners,  who  have  vifited  thefe 
genial  regions,  that  as  good  wine  as  can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  might  be  produced  from  the  native  grape  properly  cultivated. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  meet  with  a  plealant  wine 
inade  here  by  the  fettlers,  who  know  nothing  of  the  ufc  of  vats,  or 
Ihe  degree  of  fermentation  neceirary  to  the  perfeflion  of  the  art  of 
wine-making.  But  I  flatter  myfclf  fome  progrefs  will  be  made  in 
this  buftnefs,  as  feveial  Icieigners  have  long  had  it  in  agitation  to 
undertake  it. 

"  The  country  between  Green  and  Cumb>'?iland  rivers  is  genernlly 

ricti,  and  finely  watc  cJ.    There  is  in  it  a  moft  valuable  lead  mine, 
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5iiul  fcvcral  Tilt  fprint^s ;  and  between  Green  a:ul   ^alt  rivers  there 
arc  two  of  a  bitumen,  whiih,  when  analyzed,  is  loiind  to  be  amber. 
IJnt,  i'o  miiih  do  we  (land  in  need  of  cliymifts,    and  mincraliftg, 
that  wc  remain  ignorant  ot  the  properties  and  value  of  many  follils 
which  have  been  dilVovercd  ;  nnd  muny  continue  unknown,  1  appre- 
h  nif,  from  tlic  want  of  cm  lufity  ot  "men,  whole  only  obicrt  fccms  to  be 
cultivation,  and  the  fcicncc  of  government.     IVrhaps  thcfc  ate  the 
moft  cUcntial  to  the  happmels  of  mankind  in  the  wild  ftitc  which  this 
country  is  in.     Arts  apptnr  to  tollow  population.     Neceirity  has 
been  the  mother  of  invention,  it  is  true  ;  but  from  the  attainment  of 
that  perfei^ion  to  whieh  we  have  arrived  in  arts  and  philolbphy,  wif- 
(lom  and  fcicnce  muft  go  forward  ;  and  it  ia  phyfically  impoffiblc  for 
man  again  to  degenerate  to  bailr.uifm. 

*•  When  the  greatcll  merit  confiits  in  the  exercife  of  tb.c  mod  ufc- 
ful  and  nppropiiatc  talents,  I  think  It  is  likily  that  the  ingenuity  of 
men  will  feel  a  more  lively  ftimuluo  to  the  exercife  of  invention  from 
the  lo\e  of  fame,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  regard  to  their  own  dig- 
nity, than  it  ever  yet  experienced  from  neceflity.  While  odious  dif« 
tiniftions  exift,  and  men  are  rewarded  in  proportif)n  to  their  fei  vility, 
human  nature  mud  be  robbed  of  half  its  manlincf;,  and  co';fequently 
nien  will  be  flothful.  How  many  drones  do  we  obfervc  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  who  feed  upon  the  iiuhiftry  of  the  nect'iiious,  or  who  work 
only  as  it  is  neceflary  to  their  exiftence  !  Such  hue  been  the  efudu  of 
the  fiiiStitious  duties  of  man  in  that  hemifphcrt,  th  .  every  thing  has 
become  perverted;  and  governments,  ini^ead  of  fecuri'ig  happniefs 
to  men,  have  only  tended  to  aggrandize  individuals,  ,"id  thus  has 
flowed  in,  that  dcbafement  of  chiradler  which  h  is  mar'  .\i  half  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  with  little  more  dignity  than  the  mo  illers  of  the 
forefl;. 

"  Cumberland  river  rifes  among  the  mountain;,  confiderably  to 
the  north-cafl,  and,  after  its  feveral  branches  liavi.  jo'ned  it,  runs  a 
long  way  fouth,  and  enters  the  limits  of  North-Carolina.  After  a 
conrfe  of  half  a  degree  within  thofe  limits,  it  turns  to  the  north-wefV, 
and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  at  fome  dilhince  above  its  jundion 
with  the  MiiliiTippi.  The  TenncTce  runs  into  the  'Jhio,  not  a 
long  way  below  the  mo'.;th  of  Cumberland.  The  Tennclfee  is 
the  moft  important  of  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  Ohio.  Its 
northern  fork,  called  Holftin,  rifes  in  the  com  .try  of  the  fame 
name,  and,  after  paflin  >,  through  Nolachucky,  is  joined  by  the 
iTjain  or  fouth  branch.  Thi  branch  rifes  in  the  remote  parts  of 
tite  State  of  Georgia,  and,  after  travtrfmj  the  borders  of  the  Che- 
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rokte  country,  is  joined  by  the  Holiton  branch,  when  it  is  called  the 
Tcnneflce:  from  thcnrc  h  runs  f'ouih-nclkriy,  (jinte  through  the  limits 
of  Koith-Caiolina,  and  approaches  the  head  waters  ot  the  Mobile, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  its  courfc,  it  is  very 
rapid  thus  far  ;  frciii  the  material  declivity  of  the  high  country,  which 
from  niowitains  gradually  fnk  into  a  flat,  there  is  a  number  of  falls, 
but  none  of  them  confulerable.  It  now  turns  again  to  the  northward, 
and  from  its  lazy  motion  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  very  little  fall  of 
water  from  this  to  the  Ohio.  This  turn  conftitutes  what  is  called  the 
Great  Bend  of  the  TcnneiTec,  orMufcle  Shoal,  from  the  number  of 
ihoals  in  this  part  of  the  river  that  are  covered  with  thefe  flicU-fifli. 
The  river  is  here  from  two,  to  three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Its  im- 
portance will  confill  in  its  being  the  moft  convenient  inlet  from  the 
upper  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  the  Miffiffippi,  it  being 
navigable  for  boats  of  fort)-  tons  burthen  from  Holfton,  the  falls  ex- 
cepted, where  carrying  phices  will  anfwer  until  there  are  canals  made, 
which  can  be  done  with  very  little  expcnce, 

♦'  Holfton  is  a  narrow  ftrip  of  country,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
mountains ;  but  there  is  a  p  ilHige  which  winds  through  them,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  a  pafTage  this  way,  and  down  the  river,  without  any  difti- 
tulty  of  bad  roads  whatever.  Should  \ou  continue  your  route  by 
land  in  the  road  to  Kentucky,  you  would  have  feveral  mountains  to 
pafs,  and  at  leaft  two  hundred  miles  of  bad  road. 

*'  After  you  leave  the  plains  which  extend  into  the  Cumberland 
country,  in  ynyr  courfe  to  the  Tenneflee,  the  countiy  is  fomewhat 
broken,  but  moftly  rich.  Great  part  of  the  land  lying  between  thefe 
rivers  and  the  Ohio,  and  between  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers,  was 
in  militrry  grants,  made  by  Virginia  to  their  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  Vo  cfteemed  a  valuable  fituation  for  its  proximity  to  the  junftion 
of  the  Ohio  and  MilTiflippi.  Their  grants  extend  as  low  on  the  Mif- 
fidippi  as  tiie  partition  line  between  Virginia  and  North -Carolina  : 
all  of  which  is  a  beautiful  country  :  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
are  very  high,  prevent  it  front  ovcrfiov.ing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  a 
great  way  lower  down. 

"  The  land  in  the  Great  Bend  of  the  TenneHee  is  very  fine  ;  but 
when  you  approach  the  country  of  the  Chickafaws,  it  becomes  broken, 
light,  and  landy  :  and,  as  you  extend  to  the  fouthward,  I  have  been 
infonrcd  the  foil  grows  ftill  lighter,  and,  except  a  large  body  of  good 
land  on  the  Mifliflippi,  and  the  buttoms  of  the  feveral  ftreams  that  run 
into  the  Gulf  and  the  Mifliflippi,  it  is  little  better  than  Weft-Florida, 
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which  has  been  celebrated  in  Europe  for  its  fertility  ;  but  fo  fine  a 
country  hnve  I  been  enueavouriiii;  to  dcfcril^e  to  you,  that,  judging 
by  c(>mparlf.)n,  the  people  in  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  look  upon 
that  as  an  indifferent  foil. 

"  In  ten  years  more,  perhaps,  a  fettlement  will  be  formed  fulli- 
cirntly  populous  to  become  a  federal  ftatc  in  tlic  country  into  whicll 
I  am  now  going  to  advance  ;  the  limits  of  whirh,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Miiriffippi  and  Ohio  to  Detroit,  is  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  miles ;  and  taking  the  medium  difiance  between  rittiburg 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  acrofs  to  the  Milfiflippi  from  the  Ohio,  is 
veryliitle  lels.  The  inhabitants  of  this  immenl'c  diftrirt  do  not,  in- 
cluding French,  amount  to  five  thoufand.  Tlie  country  in  this  fork 
(if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is  various.  Immediately  in  the  fork  the  land  is 
flat,  and  liable  to  overflow ;  but  as  you  advance  on  eifher  river  the 
banks  rife,  and  the  country  expanding,  difplays  a  luxuriant  foil  for  a 
Jong  dirtance  above  the  Wabafli  on  the  Ohio  fide,  and  quite  to  the 
Illinois  on  the  Mifliffippi  fide,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  above  its  junrtion  with  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  above  the  mouth 
of  Miflburi.  This  country  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude 
of  Kentucky.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafli,  the  bottoms  on  the 
Ohio  are  cxtenfive  and  extremely  fertile,  as  is  the  country  from 
thence  to  Poll  St.  Vincei  t ;  but  towards  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and 
beyond  the  bottoms  of  this  river,  the  country  is  conaderably  broken, 
and  the  foil  in  fome  places  light  and  indifferent.  After  leaving  Poft 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  route  to  the  Illinois  coimtiy,  you  foon  fall  into 
thofe  extenfivc  plains  which  have  been  defcribcd  in  fuch  glowing  co- 
lours by  Hutchins.  T!  is  is  certainly  a  beautiful  covmtry,  and  the 
jnuncnfe  number  of  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo,  which  are  fecn  grazing  in 
thofe  natural  meadows,  renders  them  highly  ^^nchanting.  T  air 
in  this  climate  is  pure,  and  the  almoft  rontiniial  unclou'led  fivy  tends 
rota  little  to  charm  the  fenfes,  and  to  render  even  uilJnefs  delightful. 
The  country  between'jPoft  St.  Vincent  and  Kafhafkiis  is  fiat  and  plain, 
with  little  variation.  As  you  afccnd  the  llilnois  river  the  foil  grows 
more  fertile,  and  on  either  fide  you  iind  immense  forells. 

"  Detroit  lies  between  hit.  42°  and  43''  upon  the  fi:rai'i;hts  whicli 
fommunicate  between  lake  St.  Clah-  and  lake  Erie,  confiderably  to 
the  \\efiward  of  Pittdmrgh.  The  country  lying  between  them  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  being  a  wildernei's.  The  foil  and  dp. 
mate  are  fuch  as  w-ould  entitle  it  to  the  reputation  of  a  fi:ie  country  iti 
any  part  of  Europe,  e;!tcept  in  winter,  vvhcn  Uie  iVofi  i",  cxticmcly  lo- 
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vere,  but  lefs  intenfe  than  thiir  of  Canada.  Qnebeclies  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  as  Paris,  and  from  the  dcfcription  which  the  Eruperor 
Julian  has  given  of  the  winters  he  quartered  there,  during  his  coiu- 
rnand  in  Gaul,  there  feeius  to  be  little  diflerence  between  the  winters 
of  France  at  that  period,  in  refpcct  to  cold,  and  the  prefent  winters 
of  Canada.  I'erhaps  the  extent  of  continent  lying  to  the  north-wcfl, 
and  the  inimenfe  lakes  of  frelh  water  which  cover  it,  will  not  admit 
of  the  climate  of  that  part  of  America  being  fo  rapidly  meliorated, 
as  the  climate  of  Europe  has  been  by  cultivation.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  as  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America,  and 
thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  acted  more  powerfully  upon  t!ie  earth, 
thefe  benefits  have  tended  greatly  already  to  foften  the  winter  fcafon  ; 
fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  jo//,  is 
a  double  advantage  to  us.  Firll,  it  is  fettling  and  populating  a 
country,  that  muft,  fooncr  or  later,  from  the  natural  order  of  things, 
become  part  cf  our  empire,  and  immediately  meliorating  the  climate 
of  the  Northern  States.  But  to  return  to  Detroit.  Our  courfe  from 
thence  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  is  fouth-wefterly.  The 
country  for  fome  diilance  is  flat,  and  the  foil  heavy  and  damp ;  but, 
upon  the  waters  of  thofc  rivers  it  is  beautiful,  and  abounds  in  the 
gifts  of  nature. 

"  The  communication  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  by  water 
this  way,  will  be  up  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  lake,  and  by 
fliort  paflagi  s  you  arrive  upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  Scioto 
and  Mufkingum,  which  are  navigable  when  flooded.  It  muft  be 
obfervcd,  that  the  rivers  I  have  been  mentioning  are  not  navigable, 
throughout  the  year,  for  boats  of  above  ten  or  fifteen  tons.  Great 
part  of  the  country  between  this  and  the  Wabafli  is  champaign;  but 
in  travelling  towards  the  raj^ids  of  the  Ohio  you  pafs  ccnfiderable 
plains,  and  then  fall  into  a  broken  and  hilly  tra61:  of  poor  land,  that 
continues  with  little  variation  until  you  approach  the  rapids,  when 
all  the  variety  and  charms  u  hich  this  river  produces,  prefent  them- 
f'lves  again.  From  Detroit  te  the  rapids  is  nearly  four  hundred 
niilcs. 

*'  The  rapid  jiopulation  of  the  wcftern  country  has  not  only  afto- 
niflied  America  itfelf,  but  it  muft  am..zc  Europe,  when  they  enter 
into  the  views  and  incrtafe  of  this  growing  empire.  The  firft  fet- 
tlement  on  the  vveftern  waters  by  the  Englifli  was  in  1760,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  almcft  continual  Indian  wars,  that  fettlement  (I  am 
sow  fpeakiug  of  the  upper  fettlement  on  the  Ohio)  now  contains 
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not  Icfs  than  an  hundred  th  iifand  fouls.    The  State  of  Kentucky 
did  not  make  a  p:rmrinent  f'ettlemcnt  be.'brj  1780,  which  now  con- 
tains not  lefs  than  an  hundred  ihoufand.     The  Cumberland  lettle- 
ment  began  about  this  time,  but  it  was  at  lejft  three  years  after- 
wards before  there  was  fci m  ity  jnvea  10  tha   fcttlemcnt,  and  there 
are  fettled  about  fifty  thouland  fouls  more.     BefuK  s  the  fettlement 
in  the  great  bend  of  the  Tcnncflee,  which  will  join  them  in  their 
feparation   from  North-Carolina,    the  fettlement  of  Xola  Chucka 
and  French-broad,  made  on  the  branches  of  the  TcniielTee  in  the 
years   1782,  1783,  17S4,  and  1783,  contain  between  thirty  antl  forty 
ihoufand  fouls  ;   fcvcral  other  fettlcments  are  forming  at  the  Iron 
blinks  on  the   MilTiflljjpi,  befides  thofe  upon  the  weftcrn  fide  of  the 
Ohio,  which,  including  the  inhabitants  at  Foil  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Kafi^afkias   (I  judge   from  the  bcft  information)   do   not   fall   fliort 
of  fifty  thoufand.     I  have  not  mentioned  the  number  in  the  fet- 
tlement of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tcnnefiec,  as  I  have  not  been  able 
tocollcc"^  any  fatisfaclory  information  refpefting  them  :  bu:  1  fuppofc 
the  aggregate  number  of  fouls  in  the  weftern  country  is  \ery  little, 
if  at  ail,  (hort  of  four  hundred  thoufand,  including  the  fetlements 
of  Holfton,  Clinch  river  an;l  Powel's  valley,  which,  taken  together, 
may  amount  to  fevcnty  thoufand  fouls,  and  which  are  properly  oil 
the  v/eftcrn  waters. 

"  T!ie  fLttlemcnts  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio  have  been 
greatly  liaralTrd  and  retarded  by  the  Indian  '.v.ir,  which  has  conti- 
nued wirh  little  variation  finre  1785;  but  the  vigorous  meafuies 
v.hich  their  depredations  have  obliged  (Jjngrefs  to  ado;)t,  niLift 
fiid  v.-ith  a  permanent  peace,  or  in  a  few  >  cars  their  provocations 
.'.ill  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  the  v.'h(;hM  t  ;he  ^iiami  and  Illinois 
nibcs.  Their  prowefs  and  determined  r.i'olutiou  will,  no  doubt, 
(onfiderably  annoy  our  army,  which,  having  been  ;voftly  recruited 
from  the  Atlantic  country,  are  not  <"-.<jLain?cd  with  liich  dexterity 
rind  courage,  or  indeed  habituated  to  their  manner  of  fighting:  but 
'.!ir  nunibciS  have  grown  too  confideial)lc  ;  for  defeats  only  invigo- 
ritc  our  meafures,  while  the  lofs  of  every  man,  to  nations  vvhofe 
population  is  fo  extremely  tardy  a'l  that  of  the  favages  of  America,  is 
a  Ivimentable  confideration. 

"  In  the  peopling  this  country  new  States  will  naturally  arife,  and 
llm?,  in  contemplating  the  continent  of  America,  wr  may  form  an 
avlequate  idea  of  what  will  be  the  magnitude  of  its  federal  empire, 
upper  fettlement  on  the  Ohio,  though  more  populous  than  the 
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fettlLinciit  of  CumberJand,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  fepni'ate  State 
lo  fuon.  The  grtateft  part  of  it  is  witiiiii  the  limits  of  rciiniyUania, 
and  nut  fo  rcir.otc  from  the  capital  of  that  State  as  the  Cumberland 
fettlcmcnt  is  fiom  the  capital  of  North-Carolina.  The  intercourf© 
is  continual,  and  the  productions  of  the  country,  or  at  leaft  their 
cattle,  may  be  driven  to  Philadelphia,  &c.  as  I  have  obferved  before; 
and  th'ir  influence  is  not  fiiihcitut  to  procure  thtm  an  a6l  of  fepa- 
raiion,  (liould  they  deiire  it.  In  the  cafe  of  North-Carolina  and 
Cumberland  there  is  little  or  no  communication  between  thcai,  nor 
is  it  to  be  expelled  that  it  ever  can  be  the  intercfl:  of  cither  to  con- 
tinue the  connedion  ;  therefore  it  is  moft  likely,  that  diihid  will 
follow  Kentucky  in  the  links  of  the  great  federal  chain. 

"  I  muft  now  proceed  upon  conjefture,  as  there  are  no  definite 
limits  prefcribed  by  the  federal  governme:.';  for  the  linfs  of  dcn.ar- 
kation,  which  arc  to  be  the  different  boundaries  or  limits  of  i.ew 
States  that  will  arife.  However,  it  is  eafy,  by  confultuig  :-.atu'-:'l 
boundaries,  to  form  a  pretty  ]\\\  idea  where  will  1.:  their  different 
divifions.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land are  divided  by  a  line  in  latitude  36W  which  will  be  the  boun- 
dary of  Cumberland  to  the  nortl'.ward.  The  mountains  will  mofl 
likely  be  its  cartern  I'mits:  its  Ibiithern  limits  will  be,  either  the  par- 
tition line  crntiniM.d  between  North-Carolina  and  Georgia,  or  it  will 
run  foutheily.  n,. til  it  ftrikes  that  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  Ten- 
:ieflce  coun'ay  from  the  country  of  the  Chacktaws ;  thence  a  due 
wcftcourfe  to  the  MifTifuppi,  o;-  following  fome  one  of  thof:  branches 
which  rife  in  thofe  hills,  and  purfuing  its  courfe  to  that  river.  Thii 
will  coinprcliend  a  dillricl:  of  country  of  nearly  two  hundre  1  miles 
in  lengih  from  call  to  well,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
north  to  fouth.  .1  cannot  fpeak  here  with  accuracy,  as  it  is  that  pait 
of  aU  tb.e  weilern  country  which  is  Icafi  known. 

*'  The  country  upcn  the  headwaters  of  the  Tenncll'tc,  flands  next 
in  the  lift  of  advancement.  This  co\intry  includes  the  fettlemeiit  of 
Holuou,  the  fettLuierit  of  Clinch,  and  the  fettlen-,eut3  of  Powel's 
valley,  which  are  pa:-t  in  \irginia,  and  p.a:  in  North-Carolina  ;  be- 
fides  the  fettlemcus  of  Noh:  Chucka  and  French- broad.  This  L-.(l 
fettlemcnt  will  b;:  extended  to  th?  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
which  will  l;ind  this  St:ue  to  the  iju:hwaid,  bi  wedern  boundaiy 
will  be  Cumberland  mountain,  which  will  i!i>  idc  it  f.om  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland.  Its  northern  limits  will  be  the  rldgis  of 
hills  tli.it  div^.'.e  th^  waters  of  the  Tcnnence  aiu  the  Great  Kanhawa, 
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and  Itseaflcrn  bDunJaiy  will  be  the  high  hiils  that  divide  the  eaft^-ra 
from  the  wcltern  waters  in  this  part  ot  America,  which  are  called  in 
Virginia  the  North  mountains,  and  whicli  continue  their  couile 
through  the  Carolinas.  This  State  will  be  in  extent  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  fro.T.  north  to  fouih,  and  the  average  width  from  eaft 
to  vvcfl:  nearly  an  hundred  and  tiftv. 

"  This  countiy  has  mountains  on  every  fule  but  the  fouth-weft, 
and  is  inteifpeift.d  with  high  hills  in  moll  parts  of  it.  The  valleys 
are  extremely  fertile,  r^nd  every  where  finely  watered.  The  cliiiate 
in  the  upper  part  of  tiie  country  \i  not  fo  temperate  as  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, though  it  lies  in  the  fame  latitudo,  which  is  owing  to  the 
neighbouring  nio\:ntains.  Many  parts  of  this  diibif't  .ue  well  iettlcd., 
and  cultivation  was  brought  to  fuch  eoniiderable  perfetftion,  that  the 
iiihabitants  had  it  in  contemplation  to  become  independent  i'c\cn  years 
lince,  urxicr  the  didinJtion  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  Its  population 
is  not  only  confiderable,  but  its  rtfpeftability  in  every  coniideratloti 
will  very  foon  intltle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  diftincf  State  ;  tliijugh  it  may 
reipiire  fome  time  to  effed:  a  unity  of  fentiments,  and  aconfo'idation 
of  its  various  and  detached  fettlements  into  that  order  whicli  the  or- 
gans of  government  rcquiie. 

"  Befoie  1  leave  this  i\dc  of  the  .MilliiTippi,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
digrefs,  and  fhew  wliat  will  be  the  probable  defiination  ot  tiie  hidiaa 
nations,  who  bve  between  the  fouthern  limits  of  the  country  I 
have  been  mentioning,  and  tiie  f'lorida?,  and  which  may  amount  to 
thirteen  thoufand,  inclufivc  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

"  The  Cherokces  are  about  two  thoufand  live  hu.idred  ;  tha 
Creeks  three  thoufand  i\\c  hundred;  the  Cluuktaws  are  abont  fix 
thoufand  i  and  the  diffcixnt  vagrant  nations  may  amount  to  a  thoul  .ud 
more. 

♦'  The  fettlcmentr.  n^.aking  in  the  upper  ]orts  oF  Georgia,  upon 
the  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee  river?,  will  in  a  very 
few  years  bid  defiance  to  them  in  tha;  (|uartcr.  The  Gcorgiui  troops 
have  already  defeated  them,  rind  forced  them  to  be  quiet.  The  fct- 
tlement  of  French-broad,  aided  by  Molfton,  ha\e  nothing  to  fear  from 
tlieai ;  and  the  Cumberlimd  is  too  [)uiifant  to  ;ippreheiul  anv  danger. 
Tlie  Spaniards  are  in  policifion  of  the  Floii.'a?,  how  long  they  will 
remain  fo,  mufi:  depend  upon  their  moderatioti  and  good  manners, 
aiul  ilie  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  v.  ill  loon  extend 
to  the  fouthern  boundaries  of  Cumberland  ;  fo  that  thevwill  be  coin- 
i>ie:ely  enveloped  in  a  few  years.     Our  pco^^Ic  will  continue  to  in- 
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eroach  upon  them  on  three  fidej,  and  compel  thcui  to  live  more  d(l- 
BiL'flic  lives,  \\\y\  alTinnlatc  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the 
weflcin  lide  of  the  MifiiiFippi. 

*'  The  CTcnafcc  country  lies  upon  the  w.stcrs  that  run  into  lake 
Ontario,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  peopled  as  ioon  as  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  are  peaceable.  This  is  a  very  rich  and  fertile  traft  of 
country,  lying  in  the  remote  parts  of  New-York,  bounded  by  Penn- 
fylvania  to  the  iDuth-cal>,  by  the  lakes  to  the  north-weft,  and  hit;h 
hills  and  a  wilderncfs  from  the  Ohio  countrv.  I  have  hitherto  oniir- 
ted  taking  notice  of  it,  as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  welleni 
country  ;  but  as  1  am  going  to  proceed  to  paitition  the  countiy  weft  of 
the  Ohio  into  feparate  States,  1  thoui;ht  it  moft  confiftent  to  keep  up 
the  chai[i  of  coiineftion  ;  and  without  mentioning  this  diftiift,  there 
would  be  a  chafm  between  New- York  and  the  U]>pcrmoil  State  upon 
ihe  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Let  us  now  return  to  t!rj  O'lio.  That  ridge  of  hills  which  di- 
vides thj  waters  of  this  river  from  that  of  the  lakes  running  fouth- 
wefterly,  ui^il  they  run  norlh-weilerly,  and  div'dc  the  fources  of  the 
Wabalh  and  Illinois  rivers  from  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  lakes, 
will  moft  likely  mark  thv  lin.its  to  the  ueft,  of  the  upper  States  upon 
the  weftcrn  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  ridge  of  hills  whirh  divides  tlic 
waters  of  tlie  Allegariy  river  from  th^fe  of  the  Genirer,  will  bound 
it  fo  the  n'^'tli,  ti;e  Al'egany  river  and  the  Oiiio  to  il;e  eaft,  and  tl.e 
Mulkingum  to  the  fouth.  'i'he  next  ^ta'.e,  1  fliouk!  for:n  betwec^ 
the;  Mufkingum  nncl  Scioto,  the  Ohio,  and  that  Hdge  of  hills  between 
the  fources  of  tp.eie  rivers  and  tnofe  of  lake  Erie.  The  tliird  betweeti 
the  Scioto,  the  Great  Miamt,  the  Oliio,  and  the  frmc  ridge  of  hiils. 
The  country  lying  between  tlio  Miami,  Wabafli,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
fame  hills,  I  v.onid  put  into  another  State  ;  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  vVahani,  Ohio,  Milfuiippi,  and  Illinois  rivers,  I  would 
cftablifti  into  a  fifth  State. 

*'  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  and  waters  of  lake  Mi- 
chegan,  lies  >  lift:'  of  country  equally  fertile  with  any  part  of  the 
wcftern  couniry  ;  but  in  the  ^  -ogrcnion  of  our  fettlemcnts,  it  will 
be  fome  year-  before  any  fettlement  can  be  forrned  there,  except  in 
the  fork  of  the  I^Iiilillippi  and  Illinois,  which  may  be  erci'^ed  into  a 
State,  by  running  a  line  from  a  point,  latitude  42°  30"  upon  liic 
iMiftiffippi,  in  Inch  a  dire^'^ion  as  to  ftrike  the  head  branches  of 
the  Illinois.  But  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  country  on  the  Miftiiilf-pi 
and  Miflburi  will  be  fi^tled  before  thisdiftritSf,  though  it  is  confidcicd 
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ts  the  empire  of  Spain.  Iljuovcr,  1  will  not  be  (b  Indecorous  as  to 
parcel  out  the  tcrrirorlc!  ot  other  nations  j  it  Ij  I'liflicicntly  prclii  n^- 
tiioU'3  to  hiivc  gone  lb  fir  as  1  h:ue. 

*'  I  have  now  njarkc.i  out  the  imaginary  boundaries  of  fix  new 
States,  exclufivc  ol  ilufc  on  the  cai>ern  luie  (if  the  Oliio,  tlK  Cle- 
nnfee  fcttlenii.  nt,  a;ul  without  including  the  country  between  the 
northern  lirairs  of  Kentucky  and  I'ltttbui  s;!j,  or  the  country  bctwcea 
Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  lourccs  ot  thole  rivers  whii  h  run  iiito  tiie 
Ohio. 

"  The  upper  fettlement  on  the  eaflcrn  fuie  of  the  Oliio,  will  mod 
likely  follow  the  Cumberland  and  HoUton  in  its  iii(L;;end>.nce.  Tii 
peopling  the  new  States,  1  conclude  tiu;  lowermofc  will  be  Ihil  fet- 
tled, and  conre(iuently  thj  fnft  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  federal  go- 
vernment. The  diftrid  of  country  that  will  bo  h\\\  fettled,  in  .-.il 
probability,  between  the  Ohio,  the  lake;-,  anil  the  Milnllipj)!,  to  the 
fouth  of  St.  Anthony's  fall,  is  perha])s  that  which  lies  between  Nia- 
gara and  Detroit,  and  extending  to  the  ridge  ot  hilh  whicti  divides 
the  waters  of  lake  f.rie  and  Ohio,  by  icafou  of  its  damp  and  cold 
foil.  The  iurrender  of  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Detroit,  which  I 
xmderftand  is  about  to  be  done,  may  incrcale  the  fettlcmcnts  upoa 
the  borders  of  lake  Erie ;  but  1  think  it  is  not  likely  that  unhofpi- 
table  clime  will  find  inhabitants,  while  the  genial  regions  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi  are  in  a  great  meafure  uninhabited. 

"  It  IS  next  neceilary  to  tal;e  notice  iiow,  and  in  what  proba!)K* 
time  thefe  States  will  be  inhabited.  Tb.e  lirll  fettlement  upon  the 
Ohio,  and  the  progrefs  made  in  agricuhurc,  were  extremely  taidy. 
But  it  is  necefPary  to  rccolletSt,  that  America  was  not  only  in  an  in- 
fant llate  at  the  conclulion  of  the  war  in  lydh  l'i»t  that  the  conti- 
nual wars  wilh  the  Indians  greatly  retarded  the  progreis  of  that  let- 
tlement ;  and  if  the  fame  obilnu^ions  !\ave  been  given  to  the  leti'c- 
ments  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
cxhaufted  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  I'luted  States,  until  within 
a  year  and  a  half  pail,  diil  not  permit  ihcm  to  take  ihofe  vigorous 
mcafurcs  necofTary  to  their  traiupiillity  ;  and  that  permaDeiU  f>_ttie- 
ments  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  increafe  ot  tlie  neceiiari>?s  of 
life,  wiiich  are  now  in  greater  abundance  in  the  wefteru  country  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America,  wiH  enable  them  to  luppoit  their  litua- 
tion  with  infinitely  more  cafe  than  when  we  were  obliged  to  biin» 
almoft  every  thiuR  for  ufc  over  the  mountain. 
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**  I  have  eft!mr.t(.'(1  the  number  of  Jouls  nn  tivj  wcftern  waters  at 
fovir  hiimlivd  thouiMiul.  1  (hoi;ltl  fuppofc  from  the  d  fpofition  to 
carJy  murri.igc,  which  is  gtneral,  and  the  extraordinary  fccmuiuy  it 
is  ohicrvcd  every  vhcrc  jircvails,  with  the  r.ddition  of  the  cir.igranls 
whj  r.my  be  e:Kj-.v:lu-'.  T.  .1.1  tUe  callcrn  btatts,  that  the  inha''  its 
will  iloiil^If  (>nre  in  fifteen  ^ears  for  the  next  llxtv  years  to  ,.  ne  at 
lead,  ^^hi(•ll  in  tlie  firft  fifteen  years  will  be  cqn"'  ..  ii-  •  ng 
four  or  five  of  tlu-fe  btatci ;  and  I  ilii.'ik  we  ra.iy  ("■■•■  •■'^'*  ■  •  (^'c,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  jcar?,  the  whole  country  1  have  uc^n  v.eicribing  in- 
habited. 

*'  It  is  i;Tipnflib!e  that  \vc  can  experience  any  thing  like  poverty, 
for  no  country,  pcihaps,  upon  the  globe  is  fo  rich  in  the  con^.forts 
and  nectfTa;  icj  of  life.  As  to  war?,  v.c  can  have  none  a!'ter  a  few 
j'cars  more  are  paft.  The  Spaniards  may  put  us  to  feme  inconvcni* 
encc  for  a  few  years  to  come;  but  ia  dninj;  thi^,  they  will  not  only 
I  ilk  the  lols  of  Ntw-Orlcan«,  hut  the  wl:o!f  of  Lonillana,  v.-hich  they 
confider  as  the  key  to  Mexxo.  Thus  lecurcd  from  wars,  and  the 
inland  naviy[atlon  ol'  the  country  not  fcbjeclint;  us  to  material  loifca 
in  that  bufincfs  j  wiih  tl!;;  propenlity  to  early  marriajjcs,  j)roduced  by 
the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  youtli,  tutcied  under  the  pure 
maxims  of  virtue  and  realbn  ;  it  caiuiot  beconlidered  as  a  lann;uine 
calculation,  when  we  add  the  additional  ccnricLiatiou  of  the  prob;ible 
number  of  emigrants  we  may  receive,  that  our  population  will 
double  oiice  in  fifteen  years. 

"  In  the  wcitern  territory  is  found  ail  tlie  \arlety  of  foil  and  cli- 
niatc  niceliaiy  to  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  giain,  fibrous  plant?, 
coiton,  fiuits,  vcoctab'es,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  The  upper 
fcttkments  on  the  Ohio  produce  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
Indian  corn  or  iviaize,  hemp  and  flax.  'Jhe  fruits  are  ajjples,  pear'^, 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  lirawberries,  raiiicrries,  currants,  gooi'e- 
berries,  and  grapes ;  of  culinary  plants  and  vegetables,  there  aie 
turnips,  potatoes,  cairoVs,  parfnips,  cymbihne  or  fquafli,  cucum- 
bers, peale,  beans,  afparagus,  cabb.ij'-?,  brocoli,  celery  and  fallads  ; 
befides  which  there  arc  melons  and  heri.ib  oi  every  fort.  The  provi- 
fion  confifls  of  beef,  poik,  mutton,  veal,  and  a  variety  of  poultry, 
fuch  as  ducks,  Mufcovy  ducks,  turkeys,  geofe,  dunghill  fowls,  and 
pigeons.     The  lupertluous  provifions  are  told  to  the  emigrants,  who 
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Jcr,  nre  font  down  the  rivcc  to  a  market,  in  thofe  infant  fcttlemcntj 
wliere  the  inhabitants  liavc  not  had  time  to  bring  orchards  to  any  per- 
feflioi),  or  have  not  a  fiiperfluity  of  grain  to  dillil  into  fpirits.  The 
hccf,  pork,  and  flour  are  ilifpolL-d  ot  in  the  lame  way.  The  flax  and 
heinj)  are  packed  on  horfes  and  fcnt  acrofs  the  mo\intnins,  to  the  inland 
towns  of  Pcnrifylvania  and  Maryland,  and,  as  I  hinted  before,  in  a 
few  years,  when  grazing  forms  the  principal  object  of  thole  fettlcrs, 
they  will  always  find  a  market  for  their  cattle  at  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Alexandria.* 

"  Thefe  fettlemcnts  might  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fngar,  but  hitherto  what  they  have  made  has  fcrvcd  for  little  more  than 
home  confumption,  as  every  part  of  the  back  country,  from  latitude 
42-'  to  36'  and  upon  the  IMiirflipjii,  as  far  north  ai  latitude  45", 
produces  an  abundance  of  the  lugar  ma'iU  tree  as  would  be  icpial  to 
furnifli  fugar  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  wi.  ■>lc  earth  ;  and  to  lend  it 
to  any  of  the  market  towns  on  the  Atlantic  is  too  far  to  be  profitable, 
imtil  the  canals  of  the  Potomack  fliall  have  been  tiniflied.  The  coun- 
tr\  produces  alfo  all  the  pot  herbs  which  are  common  in  Europe  :  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  nuts  grow  in  the  forefts,  fuch  as  chtfnuts,  hickory,  and 
black  walnuts.  The  nunmtains,  hills,  and  uninhabited  parts  abound 
in  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  a  ipecies  of  groufe,  called  by  the  Ameri- 
cans promifcuoudy  partridge  or  phcafant.  There  is  an  abimdance  of 
wild  fowl,  as,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  in  every  part  of  the  weftern  coun- 
try. 

"  I.inen  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  hats,  for  home  con- 
fumption, are  manulactured  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  two 
firrt  articles  are  only  made  in  families  for  their  own  uic  ;  but  the 
latter  nre  made  by  men  (;f  profellion  in  that  bufinefs,  and  are  of  a 
quality  that  would  not  difgrace  the  nianufa^furcs  of  Europe.  Black- 
fiuiths  work  of  all  forts,  even  to  making  fire  arms,  is  done  there  ;  as 
i?  alio  cabinet  work,  wheel-wright,  mill-wrighr,  houfe  carpentry, 
joinery,  ilioe-making,  S.;c.  5ic,  in  fliort,  all  the  trades,  immediately 
iicceiTary  to  the  promotion  of  the  comforts  of  new  fettlements,  are  to 
be  fomid  hcic. 

"  After  palling  to  the  fouthward  of  latitude  40  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate becomes  favourable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  It  will,  no 
<I(>wbt,  grow  farther  to  the  north  ;  but  neitherits  flavour  is  fo  aroma- 
tic, oy  t!ie  crop  fo  certain  or  p.rodurtive.  Indeed,  the  farther  fouth 
tobacco  grows,  generally  the  finer  its  qualit>':  hence  it  is,  that  the 
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laeg:irs  of  Cuba  arc  ib  much  ad.uirccl  tor  their  peculiar  fcciit,  am! 
the  Oroonoko  for  its  mildncfs.  However,  this  is  of  little  luiiii;- 
qucnce  to  nny  country,  as  it  is  certain  no  cultivation  is  fo  pernicious 
to  the  foil,  and  of  lb  little  real  advantage  to  the  cultivator.  It  conti- 
nually inipovcriflies  the  land  ;  and  every  additiuiiHl  fcafon,  infte.'i  of 
producing  riches  to  an  cflare,  tends  to  heginr  it :  every  vclligc  of  its 
gn)\vth  is  mifery  and  devaftatioi  ,  and  no  foil.,  but  otic  as  i)iolilic  as 
that  ot"  the  Nile,  would  he  capable  of  producing  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  according  to  the  fyftern  which  has  beii,  piwfued  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  However,  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  and  MillilUppi 
country  below  latitude  40  (ligrer?,  i "^  |)crh;ij  ^  lietter  adajned  to  pru- 
diico  tobacco,  in  (juantity,  than  any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
g!i''bc. 

"  Kenliifk)- pi\  I'lccs,  befules  toba.xo,  all  the  dincrcnt  kinds  of 
p;rjin  i!iit  I  h.ive  dclcribcd  in  tlu  iipjier  fettlement;  all  the  fruits-, 
M  ith  the  addition  uf  apricots  and  nectarines  j  thele  and  peaches  grow 
hcic  to  \'  ry  great  peifvidtioii,  particularly  v.hcti  planted  upon  a  light 
foil,  w'licli  Ihould  always  be  the  ci.fe  when  it  can  be  found;  but 
licwe\cr  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  often  the  cafe  in  this 
diilrict  of  eouutrv. 

*'  Tluifc  culinary  plant?,  vegetables,  &.C.  I  ha\c  enumerated 
.ibove,  aie  produced  in  the  whole  weflein  country.  In  funic  parts 
thry  grow  to  greater  ptrfeclion  than  in  others,  as  in  this  the  cu- 
cumber, tiiuiips,  peas,  and  many  others  are  nnich  finer  than  I  evoi- 
faw  thcni  any  where  btlide.  Tlic  eantilopc  melon  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  thofe  in  Perf  a.  Wc  are  not  at  the  trouble  niul  cxpenfe  of 
forcing;  every  thing  put  into  the  ground  jf  the  vcgeiabk  kind  glows 
in  a  moll  wonderful  inanner. 

*'  The  foil  h  uticommoidy  favourable  to  hemp  and  Indian  corn. 
I  have  known  twelve  hundred  weight  of  the  former  produced  from  r.n 
acre  of  ground,  and  as  much  as  one  bundled  bufhels  of  the  latrcr. 
This  lias  not  only  been  done  from  an  uncommon  fertile  fpot,  but 
there  are  large  bodies  of  land  adjoining,  which  are  enu.dly  pr;  lific. 
J  believe  that  were  I  to  mention  upon  an  average  tlie  produce  of  the 
vhple  country,  it  wo\jld  be  found  to  be  nearly  as  folUnvs: 

{-leinp  per  acre         ....         800  cwt. 

I.-idian  corn,  or  maize,  ditto         .  .  60  bufliels. 

Wheat,  ditto  ....  30  ditto. 

J:iiriey,  ditto  .         ,         ,         .         40  ditto. 
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Clover  and  timothy  grafs,  ditto  .  .  aj  cvvt. 

"  Uclides  hemp  ami  flax  for  manufa.liiring,  cotton  is  cultiv  •cd 
Nvitli  ct)nlldera')le  fnccefs,  particularly  in  t!\e  iouthcrn  parts  of  the 
btate  and  Cumberland  ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years,  when  our 
fctilements  extend  t)  the  Xatcluz,  cotton  will  be  produced  in  as 
<5ieat  pcrfcL^iion  as  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies.  No  foil  or  climate 
can  be  more  congenial  to  this  plant  than  the  regions  on  thclowermoft 
parts  of  the  Miflini])pi.  We  have  in  our  power  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  fdk  alfo.  T'le  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mulberry  trees,  which  are  every  where  interfpcrled  in  our 
forefts,  render  this  matter  extremely  cafy  ;  but  how  far  this  will  be 
politic,  when  the  ufeof  filk  is  going  out  of  fafliion,  is  a  matter  that 
recjuircs  fomc  confideration.  C'  i  has  fupplied  its  place,  and  its 
fupcrior  excellence  I  apj)rchon(!  .  always  niakc  it  a  more  profitable 
nunufaft(jry, 

"  The  growth  of  wool  will  form  an  important  confideration  with 
us.  The  plains  I  have  deicribcd  extend  ipiitc  to  the  mountains,  fo 
that  flr.cp  hue  may  have  every  advantage  which  the  flocks  of  Spain 
enjoy.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  from  the  fam[)lcs  of  wool  produced  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  conclude  that  our  moil  fan^uiac 
c;<pec~tations  will  be  fully  anfwered. 

"  The  buftaloe  is  nearly  driven  out  of  Kentucky  ;  fome  are  dill 
found  upon  the  head  waters  of  Licking  creek,  Great  Sandy,  and  tht 
head  waters  of  Green  river.  Deer  abound  in  the  extenllve  fo- 
r;.lh  ;  but  the  elk  confines  ilfelf  mofily  to  the  hiliy  and  uninhabited 
places. 

♦'  The  rapidity  of  the  fettlcmcnt  has  driven  the  wild  turkey  quite 
out  of  the  middle  countries,  but  they  are  found  in  large  flocks  in  all 
our  extenfive  woods. 

*'  Amidit  the  mountains  and  broken  countries  are  great  numbers 
of  groufe  ;  and  fince  the  fettlement  has  been  cilaMiflied,  the  quail, 
bv  following  tiie  trail  of  grain  which  is  neieiVirllv  fcattered  throuiih 
the  wildjrncl's,  has  migrated  from  tiie  old  fettlements  on  the 
other  fide  the  moun;ain,  and  has  become  a  conflant  refidcnt  with 
us.  Th.is  bird  was  unknown  liere  on  the  firll  peopling  of  the 
country. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  wild  fowl  in  every  part  of  thij  State,  parti- 
cu'arly  teal,  »uJ  the  fiunn'er  duck.     Th-i  latter  breeds  with  us :  its 
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l8o  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

incubation  is  always  in  temperate  clinics,  which  is  the  reafon  of  Its 
being  called  the  fummerduck. 

"  The  produdions  of  Cumberland  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Kentucky.  The  quality  of  tobacco  is  perhaps  fomething  better ; 
but  the  climate  being  confiderably  warmer,  it  is  not  fo  favourable 
to  wheat  and  barley,  nor  does  grafs  grow  there  fo  luxuriantly  as 
with  us. 

"  The  country  below  Cumberland  fonn  becomes  warm  enough 
for  indigo  and  rice  ;  and  perhaps  thefe  articles  in  a  few  years  will  be 
cultivated  on  the  Milfiflippi  with  as  much  fuccefs,  if  not  more,  than 
they  ever  were  in  South-Carolina  or  Georgia;  particularly  the 
former,  as  the  foil  on  the  Milfiflippi  is  infinitely  more  luxuriant  thaii 
any  in  the  Carolinas.  Some  elTays  were  made  in  this  bufinefs  previ- 
ous to  the  late  war,  but  the  object  was  abandoned  on  the  deftruftion 
of  the  fcttlement  made  below  the  Natchez. 

"  Oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  grow  at  the  Natchez,  and 
fome  diflance  above,  to  confiderable  perfection.  There  are  a  va- 
riety ol"  nuts  that  grow  both  in  Kentucky  and  Cumberland,  fome  of 
which  are  common  to  both  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
Pacane;  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  both  by  Carver  and  Jefferfon. 
Grapes,  plums,  goofeberries,  and  ftrawberries,  grow  alfo  fponta- 
ncoully  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  iu  moft  parts  of 
Cumberland. 

"  The  produce  of  the  weftern  country  will  be  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  fame  parallels  of  latitude  throughout;  fo  that  comparing  my  ima- 
ginary States  with  the  fettled  country  fouth-eaft  of  the  Ohio,  you 
•u'ill  be  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  what  they  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.  But  to  comprehend  the  objeft  of  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  fiifl  necefTary  to  contemplate  it,  abounding  in  all  the  com- 
forts of  liic,  limited  in  its  variety  of  climate  only  by  what  is  not  deli- 
rablc  ;  with  a  foil  fo  prolific,  a  navigation  io  extenfive,  and  a  fecu- 
rity  fo  permanent,  from  being  inland,  that  it  feems  this  vaft  extent  of 
empire  is  only  to  be  equalled  for  its  fublimity,  but  by  the  obje»fl  of 
its  aggrandizement. 

*'  Provifions,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials,  will  conftitute  the  firfc 
articles  of  our  trade.  Such  a  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter, 
chcefc,  &ic.  Sec.  may  be  furniflied  from  this  country  as  will  one  day, 
no  doubt,  furnilh  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  afford  relief  to  the  mi- 
fcrabla  Chinefe,  whole  fcanty  portion  of  i  ice  is  only  fufficient  to  keep 
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foul  and  body  together.  Our  mountainous  countries  mnft  always 
prove  excellent  ranges  for  herds  of  cattle  ;  the  grafs,  in  the  fummcr, 
aftbrding  fiifficient  Ibod  to  fatten  them,  without  the  expenle  of  culti- 
vated meadows,  and  the  winters  are  feldom  fo  fevere  as  to  require  any 
other  food  than  the  cane  and  pea-vine. 

"  Thr  navigation  of  this  country  has  been  much  talked  of.  The 
diftance  ■.'rem  one  place  to  another  has  been  computed  with  fome  de- 
TTee'of  accuracy,  and  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  naadc 
wonfirm  the  opinion  that  its  difficulty  is  merely  imaginary. 

"  The  common  mode  of  dcfcending  the  ftream  is  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  may  be  built  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred  tons  burthen. 
But,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  judge,  I  fliould  fuppofe,  that  about 
fifty  or  fixty  tons  burthen  would  be  the  moft  convenient,  vvieldy,  and 
confequently  fafe,  particularly  when  the  waters  are  very  high  ;  for  in 
fuch  cafes  the  rapidity  of  the  current  makes  it  difficult  to  manage  an 
unwieldy  mafs  with  facility,  Thefe  boats  are  built  of  oak  plank, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  breadth  to  their  length,  i.  e.  r.early  as 
twelve  feet  to  forty  ;  which  will  be  a  boat  of  nearly  forty  tons.  They 
are  covered  or  not  as  occafion  may  require.  The  objecH:  is  to  build 
them  as  cheap  as  poffible,  for  their  unwieldinefs  prevents  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  their  returning,  and  they  can  only  be  fold  as  plank. 

"  Several  of  thefe  boats  fetting  out  together,  let  us  fuppofe  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  of  fixty  tons  burthen  each,  which  would  re- 
quire each  fix  hands  to  navigate  them  ;  ten  boats  then  of  fixty  tons 
each  will  employ  fixty  hands,  which  will  be  equal  to  navigate  up  the 
ftream  three  boats  of  five  tons  each,  and  would  be  more  than  fulfi- 
cient  to  bring  back  the  cargo  that  the  produce  of  the  ten  boats  would 
purchafe  ;  as  the  articles  we  export  are  grofs  and  bulky,  while  we 
want  only  in  return  fuperfine  goods :  the  coarfer  goods  ot  every  fore 
will  always  be  manufactured  in  the  country.  We  alfo  make  our  own 
fait,  fugar,  fpirits,  malt  liquor,  and  fliall  foon  make  our  own  wine. 
Thefe  boats  muft  be  worked  up  with  fleam  and  fails. 

"  The  invention  of  carrying  a  boatagainft  the  ftream  by  the  inllu- 
ence  of  fteam^  is  a  late  improvement  in  philofophy  by  a  Mr.  Rumfty 
of  Virginia,  whofe  ingenuity  has  been  rewarded  by  that  State  with 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  navigating  thofe  boats  in  her  rivers  for  tea 
years ;  and  as  this  grant  was  given  previous  to  the  independence  of 
Kentucky,  the  a6t  of  feparation  guarantees  his  right.  Some  circurj- 
Itance  or  other  has  prevented  his  bringing  them  into  ufe.  However, 
thcrs  caabe  no  doubt  of  thj  fiiccwli  of  his  iclwmc,  for  the  Aflembly 
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of  Virginia  had  the  mod  unecjiiivocal  airuranccs  before  they  gave  the 
privilege,  in  a  certificate  ligned  by  General  Wafliiiigton  and  Man 
Page,  El'qnire  :  fetting  forth,  that  they  had  fcen  a  boat,  they  believed 
to  be  conflriK^ed  by  Mr.  Rtmifcy,  afccnd  a  ftreain  without  the  aid  of 
manual  labour,  but  without  mentioning  the  operating  cuife,  which 
has  fince  appeared  to  be  fleam.  If  this  principle  Ihould  fa*'  ^and  from 
fuch  authority  1  do  not  conceive  how  it  h  to  be  prcfumed,)  I  liatter 
myfelf  that  philofophy  is  capable  of  fiipplying  the  place  in  the  appro- 
priation of  fome  one  of  the  fecrets  with  which  mechanics  abound. 

**  In  taking  a  retrofpcftive  view  of  the  world,  we  are  for  a  moment 
furprized  when  werecolleft  that  fome  thoufands  of  years  had  elapfed 
before  printing  was  invented  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  accumulating 
the  copies  of  art  and  genius  was  by  the  tardy  method  of  tranfcribing ; 
and  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  devious, 
and  regulated  by  no  certain  laws,  the  flars  and  head  lands  of  different 
countries  being  the  only  guides  to  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  often 
perifhed  when  the  heavens  were  obfcurecl.  O  Liberty  !  how  many 
bleffings  hail:  thou  brougnt  to  America  !  Man  in  promulgating  his  opi- 
nions, now  finds  fecurity  under  the  wings  of  an  eftabliflied  freedom ; 
and  the  difmal  dungeon,  which  eclipfed  the  luminous  mind  of  the 
celebrated  Italian,  would  now  be  eredled  into  a  fchool  for  him  to  lec- 
ture in,  inftead  of  a  prifon  to  bewail  the  miferable  ignorance  and  de- 
pravity of  his  fellow-creatures.  Truth  and  reafon  have  led  to  th*ii 
melioration  of  manners — it  will  lead  to  more  benefits  to  mankind.— 
But  ihould  we  Hill  be  obliged  to  row  our  boats  againft  the  Ilream,  ii: 
is  not  only  pratlicahlc^  hut  eafy, 

"  The  frequent  turnings  in  the  Mifliffippl  produce  in  every  bend 
eddy  water  ;  which,  with  the  advantage  the  wind  affords  (that  blow- 
int^  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  fouth-weft,  and  diredly  up 
the  windings  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  vacancy  between  the  banks 
and  rifing  forefts  on  either  fide,  affording  a  channel  for  the  current  of 
the  air)  is  futHcient  with  fails,  keeping  as  much  as  pollible  in  the  ed- 
dy water,  to  carry  a  boat  fifty  miles  a  day  xip  the  flream. 

*'  To  account  for  thofe  winds  philofophically  would  be  extremely 
eafy ;  but  as  it  is  a  circumftanre  notorious  from  the  fpftimony  of  voy. 
agers  in  the  Miffilfippi,  and  Ohio,  I  prefnme  the  teft  of  experience 
will  be  preferred  to  any  philofophical  difcpiifition  npon  the  fubjed. 

"  Should  this  navigation  prove  too  tedious,  and  no  improvement? 
appear  likely  to  be  made  in  it,  the  importing  into  the  country  may  be 
facilitated  b.y  another  channel,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Mn- 
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bllc,  which  is  a  lazy  current  ;  from  the  principal  branch  of  which 
there  is  but  a  fliort  palfage  to  a  branch  of  the  TcnnclTee,  when  you 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  ftream  quite  into  the  Ohio.  I  have 
enumerated  this  circumltnnce  merely  for  the  fake  of  information  ;  for 
1  have  not  the  fmallcft  doubt  of  the  eligibility  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Milfilfippi,  rhich  is  proved  from  the  experiments  which  arc  daily 
makip'T. 

"  The  dlftance  from  Pittfburg  to  the  Mufkingum  is  one  hundred 
and  feventy-threc  miles ;  to  the  Little  Kanhawa  one  hundred  and 
feventv-eight:  to  the  Great  Kanhawa  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  ; 
to  Great  Sandy  three  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  to  the  Scioto  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  ;  to  Lime-ftone  five  hundred  ;  to  the  Little  IVIianii 
five  hundred  and  ten  ;  to Li-rking creek  five  hundred  and  twenty-four; 
to  the  Great  IMiami  five  hundred  and  fifty ;   to  the  Great-bone  creek 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  to  the  Kentucky  fix  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fix; to  the  rapids  fov^n  hundred  and  three;  to  Salt  river  fevcn 
hundred  and  twenty-three;  to  Gi'een  river  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  ;    to   the  Wabafii  one   thoufand  and   nineteen  ;    to  Cumber- 
land river  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  to  the  Tenneirec 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  ;  to  the  Miffiflippi  one 
thoufand  one  hundrcrl  and  eighty-three  ;  from  thence  to  New  Orleans 
is  about  one  thoufand  and  five. 

"  I  have  mentioned  that  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  m^uth  of  the  Ohio  up  the  Miffiflippi  to  the  mouth  of  theMif- 
fouri,  and  about  twenty  from  thence  to  Illinois,  which  is-navigable  for 
batteaux  to  its  fourcc.  From  thence  there  is  a  portage  only  of  two 
miles  to  Chickago,  which  is  alfo  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  en- 
trance into  lake  Michegan,  which  is  a  diftanceof  fixteen  miles.  This 
lake  affords  communication  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  through  lake 
Krie,  palling  Niagara  by  a  portage  of  eight  miles.  The  lakes  Erie 
and  Micheg:.n  are  navigable  for  velfels  drawing  fix  and  feven  feet 
water.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  by  which  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities between  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  this  empire  will  be 
facilitated. 

"  In  continuing  the  plan  of  intercourfe,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
cafy  to  pafs  through  lake  Ontario  to  Wood  creek  ;  up  Wood  creek, 
and  by  a  portage  of  about  three  miles,  you  arrive  at  a  creek,  which 
in  three  miles  more  brings  you  to  tort  Edward  upon  the  Mohawk 
river,  a  i:ranch  of  Hudfon's  river.  There  are  feveral  carrying 
places  between  tliat  and  its  junilicn  with  Hudfon ;  but  very  little 
^^  4  labour 
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labour  would  remove  them,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  State 
of  New-York  will  be  jiidicious  cnous^li  to  fet  early  about.  It  is 
certain  they  have  ordcrtd  furveys  to  be  mnde,  and  plans  ai'e  forming 
for  the  removal  of  thole  obilradions.  It  has  been  long  in  embryo 
with  them.*  It  was  impoiTibie  a  plan  of  fo  much  utility  could  clVape 
that  fage  and  penetrating  pnliilcan  General  Schuyitr,whokvalt  eftate 
lies  moftly  in  that  part  of  America. 

**  There  arc  alio  portages  into  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  from  the 
Wabafli,  Great  Miami,  iMulkingum,  and  Allegany,  from  two  to 
fixteen  miles.  The  portage  between  the  Ohio  andPotomack  will  be 
about  twenty  mi'es  when  the  obftrutTlions  in  the  Monongahela  and 
Cl^at  rivers  are  removed,  which  will  form  the  firfl  object  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Virginia  when  they  have  completed  the  canal  on  the  Poto- 
mac k. 

-  **  The  obftruftions  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  Kanhawa  are 
of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  will  require  a  work  of  a^^es  to  remove 
them;  but  if  ever  that  fliould  be  done,  there  will  be  an  eafy  com- 
munication between  that  and  James  river,  and  likewife  with  the 
Roanoake,  which  runs  through  North-Carolina.  But  this  is  an  event 
too  remote  to  deferve  any  conHderation  at  prefent. 

**  All  the  rivers  in  this  country  of  fixty  yards  wide  and  upwards, 
are  navigable  almoft  to  their  fources  for  flat-bottomed  boats  during 
their  floods,  and  for  batteaux  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  Gicat 
Kanhawa  and  little  Miami  excepted.  The  Tcnneflee  has  a  conlide- 
rable  fall  where  it  palTcs  through  Cumberland  mountain,  where 
there  muil  be  a  portage  alfo.  From  thence  it  is  navigable  quite  to 
Holfton. 

"  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  are  no  obftruftion  in  high  water  to  boats 
going  down  the  river,  and  indeed  batteaux  may  pals  almoft  at  any 
time.  There  are  two  fmall  rapids  in  the  Wabafh  between  its  mouth 
and  St.  Vincent'?,  but  they  are  no  impediment  to  navigation,  except 
at  times  of  low  water.  The  Kafkaikia  is  a  fmall  river  which  runs 
into  the  IMiirifuppi  below  the  Illinois,  and  is  navigable  a  confulcrable 
way  above  the  plains.  The  .M!liilii])pi  is  navigable  to  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  without  any  obflruttlon.  Carver  dcicribes  it  as  navigable 
above  them  as  far  as  he  travelled.     Wc  have  too  little  knowledrre  of 

o 

•■*  That  State  paflTeil  an  Acft  of  An'fmhlv  in  J\ily  1791,  fi'f  rcmovlnt^  all  the  ob- 
ftniifHons  betw(.<;n  Huifon's  river  an>l  1  li.c  Ontario;  by  w'licl,  mcanf,  when  it  i;,  ilonc, 
There  will  1,-c  an  ir.la.-iti  ar,\  i^'itivJi;  takii^  it  vMiioits  cuMrfc:.  of  nearly  two  thowfanJ 
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the  Mlflbiiri  to  form  any  decided  opinion  of  the  extent  of  ita  naviga- 
tlon.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  is  a  more  powerful  Itream  than 
the  MiHiffippi,  and  in  entering  th:it  river,  it  trijmphantly  rufliea 
ncrof:i,  and  its  turbid  waters,  uiiniixcd,  feem  to  difdain  a  conntiTtion 
fo  inferior.  From  the  beft  infornsation  that  we  have  been  able  to 
collecf^.  It  is  navigable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth  without  obftrudion  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in 
fettling  the  country  towards  its  fource,  we  fhall  find  it  is  not  remote 
from  the  fources  of  the  ftreams  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  a  communication  may  be  opened  between  them  with  as  much 
tafc  as  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomack,  and  alfo  between  the  fcttle- 
ments  on  the  MilTlfiippi  and  California.  This  circumlb.nce  is  the 
more  likely  to  happen,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ridges  of  hills 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ftom  the  waters  of  the 
Miirdfippi,  are  either  fo  high  or  i'o  rugged  as  the  Allegany  moun- 
tiins, 

"  You  will  obftrvc,  that  as  far  as  this  immcnfe  continent  is  known 
the  courfes  and  extent  of  its  rivers  are  extremely  favourable  to  com- 
munication by  water ;  a  circumftance  which  is  highly  important, 
whether  we  regard  it  in  a  focial  or  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
intercourfe  of  men  has  added  no  inconfiderable  lurtre  to  the  polifli  of 
manners,  and,  perhaps,  commerce  has  tended  more  to  civilize  and 
embellifli  the  human  mind,  in  two  centuries,  than  war  and  chivalry 
would  have  done  in  five. 

"  The  federal  government  regulating  every  thing  commercial, 
mud  be  produt'^tive  of  the  grcateft  harmony,  fo  that  while  we  are 
iikcly  to  live  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  peace,  our  felicity  will  re- 
ceive a  ztft  from  the  aftivity  and  variety  of  our  trade.  We  fliall  pafs 
tlirough  the  Miirnfipi  to  the  fea— up  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and 
Cheat  rivers,  by  a  fmall  portage,  into  the  Potomack,  which  will 
bring  us  to  tlie  federal  city  on  the  line  of  Virginia  and  Maryland- 
through  the  feveral  rivers  1  have  mentioned,  and  the  lakes  to  New 
York  and  Quebec — from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  head  brunches  of 
the  rivers  which  run  into  Hudibn's  bay  into  the  Ardfic  regions — and 
from  the  fources  of  the  Millburi  into  the  great  fouth  fea.  Thus  in 
the  center  of  the  earth,  governing  by  f  ae  laws  of  reafon  and  humanity, 
wc  fecm  calculated  to  become  at  once  the  emporium  and  protcdors 
of  the  world. 

"  Frequent  rains  in  the  latter  end  of  the  auturon  produce  floods  in 
tlieOhio,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  jj^xofe  floods  doca 
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not  happen  before  Chriftmas.  If  there  is  much  frolly  weather  in 
the  upper  prirts  of  the  country,  its  waters  generally  remain  low  until 
they  begin  to  thaw :  but,  if  the  river  is  not  frozen  over,  which  is 
not  very  common,  there  is  always  water  fufficicnt  for  boats  of  any 
fize  from  November  until  May,  when  the  waters  generally  begin  to 
fubfide  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  moft  feafons,  they  are  too 
low  for  boats  above  forty  tons,  and  theie  mnft  be  flat-bottomed. 
The  froft  feldom  continiies  fo  long  as  the  middle  of  February,  and 
immediately  upon  its  breaking,  the  river  is  flooded  -,  this  flood  may 
in  a  degree  fubfide,  but  for  no  length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  from  that 
period  until  May  that  the  boats  generally  come  dov/n  the  ''iver. 
The  diftance  of  defcending  is  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wa- 
ter; but  the  average  diftance  is  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  from  (ixty  to  one  hundred  are  the  extremes :  fo  that  the 
mean  time  of  going  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  from  Pittlburg  to  the  ra- 
pids, is  between  eight  nnd  nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days  more  to 
New  Orleans  :  which  will  make  a  paflbge  from  Pittfburg  to  that 
place  nearly  a  month.  The  inundations  of  the  MilTiilippi  commence 
fomething  later  than  thofe  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  they 
begin  in  March,  and  lubfide  in  July.  This  is  the  molt  proper  time 
to  afcend  the  river,  as  you  avoid  the  fiioals,  have  finer  weather,  but, 
above  all,  when  the  water  is  high  you  have  ftronger  eddies ;  and 
with  taking  thefe  advantages,  and  with  dexterous  watermen,  you 
may  proceed  fifty  miles  a  day,  which  will  bring  you  back  to  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Ohio  in  forty  days,  making  a  large  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies. 

"  The  articles  of  fiignr  and  fair,  though  not  abfolutely  neceflarles 
of  life,  have  become,  from  habit,  fo  efleiitial,  that  I  doubt  if  any  ci- 
vilized peoj'le  would  be  content  to  live  without  them.  The  extcnfive 
climate  of  this  cou'iitry,  1  believe,  is  no  where  warm  enough  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fugnr-cane  with  fuccefs ;  and  to  import  it  would  be  too 
cxpenfive  by  realon  of  its  great  weight  ;  but  nature  has  fuperfeded 
that  ncci.  flity  in  the  fupply  of  the  i'ugir  nnp!e-tree.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  fiigar  could  be  made  from  the  juice  of  this  tree ;  but  from 
the  imperfe(ft  knowledge  of  the  bulinels  of -fugar-making,  the  fam- 
pies  from  this  liquid  were  fuch  as  promifed  no  great  exptccations  in 
future  experiments :  however,  the  neceffity  which  the  people  were 
imder  of  making  it,  or  doing  without  fugar,  proved,  that  with 
care  and  proper  management,  it  coulfl  be  made  equal  to  the  finefi: 
fugars  of  the  Weft-Indies  or  Braiiil,  Some  famples  fliewn  to  a  fugat; 
refiner  in  Philadelphia,  which  aftoniflied  him,  produced  fcveral  in-* 
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Jlrutftions  in  the  art,  which  occafioned  immeciiate  fuccefs.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  treat  the  i'luj.ir-trees  more  tenderly  :  and  inflead  of  chop* 
ping  a  large  gap  in  their  trunk,  hs  had  alvays  b^en  the  praiftice,  and 
which  was  futii:icnt  to  dcihoya  Icfs  tender  tree,  the  juice  was  found 
to  ooze  as  eft'ectually  from  an  incifion  made  with  a  fcrew  auger  of 
three  (jiiarters  of  an  incl\  diameter.  I]ut  this  was  the  fmaileft  of  the 
improvements.  All  the  means  made  ufe  of  in  the  VV'cft-Indies  for  the 
perfection  of  the  art  were  loon  afcsrtained  and  praftifed  :  fo  that 
the  country  is  not  only  eqnal  tu  fnpply  itfelf  with  fugar,  but  might, 
with  increafe  of  hands,  iupply  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

"  The  fugar  maple-tree  not  only  grows  in  the  greaicft  abundance 
throughontthis  country  within  the  limits  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  the  hardieft,  and  the  nioft  diilicnlt  fo  delhoy,  of  all  the 
trees  in  our  forefts,  the  beech  not  excepted,  by  the  planters,  who 
liave  a  method  of  chopping  or  girdling  the  trnnks  of  trees  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  kill  them,  and  thereby 
they  prevent  their  crops  from  being  fljaded. 

"  It  is  known,  that  old  trees  produce  themoftand  the  richell  juice; 
and  it  is  alfo  known,  that  trees  which  have  been  ufed  for  years  are  bet- 
ter than  trefli  trees.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  whenever  you  fee  a 
black  tree  of  this  fort,  it  is  a  Aire  iign  it  is  a  rich  one.  The  blacknefs 
proceeds  from  the  incifions  ma.s  in  the  bark  by  tlie  pecking  of  the 
parroquet,  and  other  birds,  in  the  fea^on  of  the  juice  rifmg,  which 
oozing  out,  dribbles  down  its  fides,  and  ftains  the  bark,  which,  ia 
the  progreflion  of  time,  becomes  black. 

*'  1  have  mentioned  thcic  particulars  with  a  view  to  prevent  your 
falling  into  the  general  error,  that  the  refource  of-jaking  fugar  from 
the  maple  will  foon  be  deftioyed  from  the  very  n^U  iie  oii  producing 
it;  believing,  as  many  do,  tb  t  it  is  impollible  for  the  tree  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  annual  wounds  which  are  necelfary  co  be  made  in  its  trunk 
in  order  to  draw  oh'  the  jnirc  ;  ami  that  a  few  years  muft  necefianly 
extirpate  th-^m  ;  nc>w,  fo  far  from  there  being  any  danger  of  that) 
experience  has  fliewn,  the  longer  that  they  arc  ufeu  in  a  pi .-;  .'i  n.an- 
ner,  the  more  plentiful  and  rich  will  be  their  jui.-.  to  a  cei  am  age  j  . 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  life  of  thofc  trc^s.  N"»  ,  xnct  efti- 
niatc  can  be  made  of  that;  but  I  conclude  their  doc  v  i.-  r  ,.  earlier 
th.in  other  trees. 

"  The  feafon  of  tapping  is  moftly  about  the  ipiddle  (f  ^A::-:?.r/ 
in  Kentucky  ;  but  not  until  the  latter  end  of  the  n::.;:th,  -.'.out  ir.r' 
burg,  in  the  remote  parts  of  Fennfylvania,  on  the  heau  brancV.cs  of 
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the  Sufquehanna,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Frolly  mornings  and  ('ri^ht  riinflimc  .u'e  ncctflhry  t  piodiice  copious 
ixiuiitions.  The  feafon  continues  in  tliis  c'imate  about  fix  weeks, 
^vlicn  the  juice  is  found  to  be  too  thin  mi  '  poor  to  nnke  iiij^ar  ;  buc 
it  is  ftill  capable  of  iriakiiii(  molailj?,  ipirits  by  diftihation,  vinegar, 
and  an  agreeable  table  hci.r. 

**  Thebulinefs  of  fiij^ir-jnaking  is  moftly  mnnigcd  by  women  and 
boys  ;  the  men  generally  having  nothintj;  more  to  do  with  it  tli  \n  to 
tap  the  trees,  prepare  the  flicds,  and  dift'crcnt  apparatus.  So  that  our 
agricultural  employments  aie  very  little  oMlruifted  by  this  bufuufs, 
which  produces  lb  irhportant  an  article  for  donicftic  ufcs.  The  pcr- 
fc(ftion  to  which  we  have  brought  our  lugars  has  induced  many  peo- 
ple in  the  upper  parts  of  the  States  of  New-York  and  I'ennfylvania  to 
make  a  bufinels  of  it  duiing  the  feafon  of  the  juice  running  ;  and 
confiderable  quantities  have  been  fent  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
and  York,  not  inferior  to  the  bell  clayed  French  and  Spanifli 
fuG;ais. 

*'  The  fait  fprings  that  have  been  found  in  the  (ingle  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, under  proper  management,  would  be  fufficient  to  produce 
fait  for  all  the  inhabitants  which  the  wellern  country  could  fupport. 
There  are  at  leall  twelve  of  thofc  fprings  between  Great  Sandy  and 
Cuniberland  ;  the  pi  incipal  of  which  are  the  upper  and  lower  Blue 
licks,  on  Licking  creek  ;  ene  on  the  Great-bone  creek  ;  one  on  Drin- 
Bon's  lick  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  Bullit's  lick,  on  Salt  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio.  This  fpring  is  the  full:  that  was  worked  in  the  country. 
The  firfteflays  in  this  bufinefs  were  alfo  imperfeiV,  which,  however, 
proceeded' more  from  poverty  than  ignorance.  The  great  princifJe 
by  which  the  faline  particles  are  chryftallized,  is  univer^illy  known 
to  be  by  the  evaporation  of  the  humid  ;  and  the  greater  the  fuperfirial 
Unhcc  of  that  evaporation,  the  more  rapidly  the  chryftals  will  form. 
jBut  the  firft  fettlcrs  could  not  procure  fait  pans,  and  were  obliged  to 
ufe  as  a  fubftitute  the  pots  and  kettles  they  had  brought  out  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes. 

"  Such  was  the  commencement  of  making  fait  in  this  country ; 
which,  from  its  fcarcity  and  high  price,  in  feme  meafure  difcouraged 
the  fettlement  of  the  country.  However,  the  great  improvements 
(ince  that  ara  have  done  away  all  thofe  fears,  and  fait  is  now  manu- 
fadtureU  in  plenty,  and  fold  cheap. 
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*'  Tlie  wnter  is  by  no  me.vv  T)  ftronjj  as  fc.  water.  It  rcq<iir« 
ncsrly  t'>iir  hnndrei-l  gallons  to  .iike  one  biiflid  of  lalt,  wluch  is  more 
by  one  t...  ■  than  would  i)c  w.intjcl  ot  1cm  wuicr  to  produce  tin:  quiin- 
tirv. 

"  The  water  is  not  colltrted  i:rmedi  itely  from  the  fprirj!,'.  Aq 
area  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  rotiiid  thnlc  iprinfi[s  is  fonncl  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  this  mi.r  r;i',  {d  ;!iat  by  digijing  welis  in  any  part  of 
that  Ipacf  lalt  water  is  dilcovered.  From  tins  eiicuniftancs  1  am  of 
opinion,  that  by  digi^iiig  pits  ab  dy  of  earth  would  be  found  ftrongly 
iaipreytiated  witli  lalt,  frcm  which  the  faline  particles  mijjht  be  moii; 
caliiy  ft'parated  than  from  water ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  water 
receives  its  particles  of  fait  from  the  earth  that  it  palles  through,  fucix 
earth  muft  contain  a  large  propni\ion  of  lalt,  otherwifc  the  Ibengtli 
of  the  water  would  not  be  lb  confidenble.  However  it  will  rccjuire 
fume  time  to  deterniine  this  matter,  as  the  infancy  of  our  country  will 
not  permit  us  to  fpeculate  too  largely  in  exijeriments  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  heavy  expcnfcs,  were  they  not  to  prove  I'uccefsful. 

"  Salt  fprings  have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  wcftern  coun- 
try, which  has  been  well  explored,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  time 
will  prove  every  part  of  it  is  well  fupplied  with  them.  The  manner 
by  which  they  are  mollly  found  in  uninhabited  places,  is  by  the  large 
burtaio  roads  which  lead  to  them.  Whenever  the  ramification  of 
thofe  roads  be^fin  to  concenter,  it  isnlmoftan  infallible  fign  that  a  fait 
lick  is  near.  Thofe  animals  leforting  to  them  throughout  thetempt- 
ratc  part  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  fait,  make  large  roads, 
which  leading  from  the  lick,  branch  different  ways  into  the  country. 

"  We  have  various  other  minerals,  fuch  as  iron,  which  is  the  moft 
iifeful,  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  iSiC.  &c.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
gr^at  plenty  upon  the  nurthern  branches  of  J.icking  creek,  and  like- 
wife  upon  the  waters  of  Green  river.  A  lead  mine  has  been  worked 
many  years  with  conliderable  profit,  which  lies  in  the  country  of 
Montgomery,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa.  There  is 
another  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennedee  rivers,  faid  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  its  ore  more  pure  than  any  other  which  has  been 
difcovered  in  America.  But  the  lead  mine  on  the  Miffillippi  muft 
prove  inexhauftible.  It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  upwards.  Eefidcs  thefe,  there  are  feveral 
others,  ibme  of  which  lie  on  the  SpaniQi  fide  of  the  Milliii^ppi,  and 
have  been  ufed  for  years  paft.  Copper  mines  liave  been  difcovered  ia 
feveral  placer,  but  th?  mine  on  tne  Wi^bafti  is,  perhaps,  the  richeft 
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Tcin  of  native  copper  in  the  bowels  of  the  whole  earth:  nnd  no  dolit^J 
will  renilcr  all  the  others  of  littlo  or  no  value.  Sulphur  is  found  in  fc- 
vcral  places  in  abundance;  and  nitre  is  made  from  cnrth  which  is  col- 
lected from  caves  and  other  places  to  which  the  wet  has  not  penetrated. 
The  making  this  fait,  in  this  country,  is  fo  common,  that  many  of  the 
fcttlers  manufii£turc  their  own  gunpowder.  This  earth  is  difcovcrcd  in 
greater  plenty  on  the  waters  of  Green  river,  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  Kentucky  ;  but  perhaps  ftill  farther  louthward  it  will  ba 
fonud  in  greater  plenty.  However,  it  is  fo  common  in  every  part  of 
Ac  country,  that  it  might  be  made  a  confiderable  article  for  exporta- 
tion. 1  have  heard  of  black  lead  mines  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kentucky,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  certain  informa- 
tion refpefting  them.  But  I  (hould  conceive  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  when  the  country,  and  particularly  the  mountainous  parts 
of  it,  are  well  explored,  all  the  ufeful  minenis  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. 

*'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  coal  mines  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Ohio  country  ;  befides  which  there  arc  great  quantities  of  coal 
upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  INIiiriirippi.  It  is  particularly  favour- 
able that  this  mineral  lies  at  the  heads  of  our  larger  rivers,  as  it  can 
be  fent  down  with  the  grcateft  facility  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
great  body  of  it,  which  the  Ohio  country  alone  contains,  is  equal  to 
anlwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted  throughout  this 
exten five  empire. 

"  Though  the  champaign  part  of  this  country  has  no  ftone  on  its 
furface,  yet  every  where  lime-lloneis  found  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  be- 
low it.  Moil  of  the  bottoms  of  our  rivulets  and  flreams  are  paved 
with  this  ftone.  It  is  very  eafily  calcined,  when  it  becomes  excellent 
hiue.  It  is  alfo  convenient  for  building,  by  reafon  of  its  peculiar 
fmoothnefs,  and  ihe  eafe  with  whicMt  may  be  worked  into  any  form. 
Belides  this  ftone,  which  is  the  moil  common,  every  other  kind  of 
ftone  is  found  that  is  either  ufeful  or  ornamental ;  fuch  as  flint,  grind- 
flone,  and  millftones,  of  a  very  good  quality,  which  have  been  reck- 
oned equal  to  French  burrs.  There  is  the  greatcft  plenty  of  marble 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  particularly  at  Leeiburg.  I  have 
not  feen  any  that  lias  been  poliflied  ;  but  judges  in  that  bufinefs  give 
us  the  molt  flattering  ideas  of  its  quality. 

*'  Clay  is  \eiy  common  in  every  part  of  this  country  which  is  pro* 
per  for  bricks  ;  and  there  is  a  fuperior  kind  on  the  Deech  fork  of  Salt 
river,  vvhich  no  doubt  might  be  manufadured  into  good  porcelain. 
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Carver  has  mentioned  a  clay  cf  this  fort  that  he  faw  above  St.  Antlio- 
ry'i  falls.  Marl,  chalk,  gypfum,  and  ocrcs,  arc  found  in  various 
parts. 

"  With  rtfpcft  to  climate  in  Kentucky  ymi  experience  a  f;reater 
temperature  of  air  than  in  any  country  in  which  Icvcr  travelJcd,  I'ah. 
rcnheit'3  thermometer  fcldom  falling  below  35  deforces  in  winter,  nrr 
lifingabove  So  in  lummcr.  The  approach  of  the  feafons  is  gradual. 
The  fummer  continues  nioftly  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  autumn, 
or  mild  weatlier,  generally  continues  until  Chriftmas,  when  we  J»»vc 
fome  cold  and  frofl  until  February,  when  fpriiig  approaches,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  March  fcveral  flu'ubs  nnd  trees  begin  to  flioot  forth 
their  bucU ;  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  buck-eye  or  horfe-chef- 
nut  is  clad  in  its  fummer's  liveiy  ;  and  by  the  n;id('le  of  Aj)ril  the  fo- 
liage of  the  forefts  is  completely  expanded  ;  which  is  a  fortnight  ear- 
lier than  the  leaves  are  fliot  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Cumberland 
is  proportionally  more  temperate  than  North«Carolinaj  as  Kci'.tuck/ 
li  than  Virginia.** 
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NORTH-CAROLINA, 


SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 
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HIS  State  is  fituated  between  3  5"  ^o\  and  36'  30'  north-lati- 
tude, ?.nd  i"  and  6°  30'  weft-longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Its 
length  is  about  fliree  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  it  therefore  contains  about  tnirty-four  thoufand  fquare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Virginia  ;  on  the  eait,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  South-Carolina  and  Georgia ; 
»nd  on  the  weft,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Great  Appalachian  mountains.  This  chain  of  mountains, 
taking  the  whole  for  a  p:irt,  has  ocrafionally  been  called  the  Great 
.  Iron  mountain.  All  that  vaft  country  which  lies  on  the  weft  of  the 
Iron  mountain,  was  furrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
North-Carolina  in  tb--  year  1789.  It  has  ftnce  been  erected  into  a 
fi.  parate  government,  commonly  called  the  Territory  South  of  Ohio, 
or  the  Tenneftee  government. 

The  charter  limits  of  North-Carolina  were  a  line,  beyinninor  on 
the  fea  llde,  at  a  cedar  ftake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  ofaliitle  river 
on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Brunlwick  county,  and  running  thence 
9  north  v.-eft  courfe  through  the  boundary-houfc,  in  latitude  33"  0' 
to  latitude  35%  and  on  that  parallel  weft  as  fiw  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  King  Cliarlcs  II.  to  the  original  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
viz.  fo  the  South  Sea.  Their  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea  coaft  in 
latitude  36°  30',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  thefouthern 
line.  This  line  ftrikes  the  Miffiffippi  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Thcfe  limits  were  alccrtaincd  and  confirmed  agreeably 
to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council.  Great-Britain,  by  the  treaty 
of  1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Sjoain,  furrendered  her 
claim  to  all  the  territory  weftward  of  the  Milnlfippi ;  and  thofe  na- 
4  tious, 
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tions,  by  the  fa:no  treaty,  granted  to  Great-Britain  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  MilfilFippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  .^pain  and 
Great-Britain,  his  Catholic  Majefty  expreisly  confirms  the  former 
treaty  of  1763,  except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted  ;  confcquently 
he  confirms  to  Great  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  ;  and 
Great-Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United  States  her  entire 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  fame  river.  But  fince  Spain  now  claims 
the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  flie  had  formerly 
furrendcred,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  IFnitcd  States  to  whom 
North-Carolina  has  ceded  her  weftern  territory,  may  claim  the  landa 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  were  within  the  original 
charter  bounds  of  that  State. 

CLIMATE. 

The  weftern  hilly  parts  of  this  State  are  as  healthy  aS  any  of  the 
United  States.  The  country  is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  o£ 
pure  water.  The  air  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  inha- 
bitants live  to  old  age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  flat  country.  Though  the  days  in  fummer  arc  ex-* 
tremely  hot,  the  nights  arc  cool  and  refrefliing.  Autumn  is  very 
pler?i'ant,  both  in  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ferenity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  therichnefs  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  productions  which 
the  feafon  affords.  The  winters  are  fo  mild  in  fome  years,  that 
autumn  may  be  faid  to  continue  till  fpring.  Wheat  harveft  is  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  early  in  September. 

In  the  flat  country,  near  the  fea  coart,  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubjeft  to  intermitting  fevers,  which  often 
prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptoms  prevail.  Thefe  fevers 
are  icldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate, 
or  to  ftrangcrs  who  are  prudent.  They,  however,  if  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other  diforders,  which  greatly 
impair  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the  conftitution, 
nnd  terminate  in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  du- 
ring theil;  fcafons  have  generally  a  pale  yellowifli  caff,  occafioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fymptoms.  They  have  very  little  of  the 
bloom  and  freflinefs  of  the  people  in  the  northern  States. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  ef- 
pecially,  die  during  the  winter  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies, 
than  during  the  warm  months  by  bilious  conip'aints.  Thefe  pleuri- 
fies are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  in  prudent  expofurs 
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to  the  weather.  Were  the  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  thcfc 
refpe(^ts,  it  is  alledged  by  their  phyficians,  that  they  might  in  ge- 
neral efcape  the  danger  of  thefe  fiatal  difeafes.  The  ufe  of  flannel 
next  to  the  (kin  during  the  winter  is  reckoned  an  excellent  preventa- 
tive of  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  climate. 
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FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SEA  COAST,  &c. 

North-Carolina,  in  its  whole  width,  for  fixty  miles  from  the  fea, 
is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  tra(ft  lies  in  foreft,  and  is 
lurren.  lu  all  the  champaign  coimtry,  marine  produftions  arc 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers,  have  uniformly  a  nmddy,  foft  bottom.  Sixty  or  eighty 
miles  from  the  fea,  the  country  rifes  into  hills  and  mountains. 

The  feveral  rivers  in  this  State  an;  the  Chowan,  formed  by  the  con- 
riuence  of  the  Meherrin,  Nottaway,  and  Black  rivers  ;  all  of  which 
rife  in  Virginia.  It  falls  into  the  north-weft  corner  of  Albemarle 
found,  and  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  narrows  faft  as  you 
afcend  it. 

The  Roanoke,  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  Staunton  river,  which 
rifwS  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  rifes  in  South-Carolina. 
The  low  lands  on  this  piver  are  fubjeft  to  inundations.  It  is  naviga- 
ble only  f  )r  Ihallops,  nor  for  thefe,  but  about  fixty  or  feventy  miies, 
on  account  of  falls,  which  in  a  great  meafiire  obilruft  the  water  com- 
munication with  tht;  back  country.  It  empties,  by  feveral  mouth?, 
into  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Albemarle  found.  The  planters  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  wealthieft  in  North-Ca- 
rolina. One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  railes  about  three  thoufand  barrel* 
of  corn,  and  four  thoufand  buflicls  of  peas,  annually. 

The  Cufliai  is  a  i'niall  river,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  found, 
between  the  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico,  or  Tar,  a  river  whit  h  opens  into  Pamlica  found  :  it:; 
courfe  is  from  north-well  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  vefTcls 
drawing  nine  feet  water  to  the  town  of  Waftiington,  about  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  ind  for  fcows  or  flats,  carrying  thirty  or 
forty  hogllieads,  fii'ty  miles  farther,  to  the  town  of  Tarbo- 
rough.  Beyond  this  place  the  river  is  inconfiderable,  and  is  not  na- 
vigable. 

The  Neus,  a  river  which  empties  into  Pamlico  found  below  New- 
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bcni ;  it  is  navigable  for  fea  veffels  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
town  of  Newbemj  for  fcows  fifty  miles ;  and  for  iinall  boats  two 
hundred  miles. 

The  Trent  river,  from  the  fouth-weft,  which  falls  into  the  Neu9 
at  Newborn,  is  nr.vigable  for  fea  vefllls  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
own,  and  tor  boats  thirty. 

There  are  fevcra'  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  are  the 
I'afquotank,  Peiquimins,  Little  river.  Alligator,  &c.  which  dif- 
charge  ihemlelvcs  into  Albemarle  found.  u\l  the  rivers  in  North* 
Carolina,  and,  it  may  be  abided,  in  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
the  Floridas,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  navigable  by 
any  veflel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at  their  mouth.  While  the  water- 
courfes  continue  wide  enouj;;h  for  veflels  to  turn  round,  there  if 
generally  a  luflicient  dtpih  of  water  for  them  to  proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  mote  properly  Clarendon  river,  opens  into  the  fea  at 
cape  Fear,  in  abo\it  latitude  33°  45'.  As  you  afcend  it,  you  pafs 
Brunfwick  on  the  loft,  and  Wilmington  on  the  right.  The  river  then 
divides  into  north  eaft  and  north-weft  branches,  as  they  are  called.  I| 
is  navigable  for  large  vell'els  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to 
Fayetteville,  near  ninety  miles  farther.  This  river  affords  the  bell 
navigation  in  North-Carolina.  Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  State, 
and  running  fouth-eaftwardly,  croflTes  into  South-Carolina,  where 
it  takes  the  name  cf  Pedee,  and  pafles  to  the  fea  below  George- 
town. 

The  rivers  of  this  State  would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  barred  at  their  mouths.  This  circumftance,  and  the 
coaft  furnifliing  no  good  harbours,  will  prevent  the  State  from  build- 
ing large  fhips,  for  which  they  have  an  abundance  of  excellent  tim- 
ber. Several  caufes  have  been  afligned  for  all  the  harbours  and  rivers 
being  barred,  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  Some  fuppofe  "^"^  bars  arc 
formed  by  the  current  of  the  long  rivers  throwing  uj  3  fands, 
where  their  rapidity  terminates  ;  others  w'ith  more  probability  fay, 
that  a  bank  is  thrown  up  by  the  gulf  ftream,  which  iiins  near  thefe 
ihores. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring  States, 
often  overflow  after  great  rains,  which  does  much  dnmage  to  the 
plantations.  A  gentleman  on  the  fpot  aflerts,  that  he  has  feen  the 
water  thirty  feet  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after  it  had 
been  ten  feet  above  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of 
the  moutlis  of  the  rivers,  which  do  not  afford  a  fufHcient  channel 
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for  the  waters,  accumulating  every  mile,  to  difcharge  themfelvej 
into  the  ocean. 

Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  inland  fea,  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  fen,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  fand  hardly  a  mile 
wide,  generally  covered  with  fniall  trees  or  bufhes.  'J'hrough  this 
bank  are  feveral  fmall  inlets  by  which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok 
inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  veflels  of  burthen  into  the  dif- 
tridts  of  Edcnton  and  Newbern.  This  inlet  is  in  latitude  35'  10', 
and  opens  into  Pamlico  found  between  Ocrecok  ifland  and  Core  bank; 
the  land  on  the  north  is  called  Ocrecok  ;  on  the  fouth  Portfmouth. 
A  bar  of  hard  fand  crofles  this  inlet,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is 
fourteen  feet  water.  Six  miles  within  this  bar  is  a  hard  fand  flioal, 
called  the  Swafli,  lying  acrofs  the  channel.  On  each  fide  of  the 
channel  are  dangerous  llioals,  fometimes  dry.  There  is  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the  winds  on  the  Swafli. 
Cominon  tides  rife  eighteen  inches  on  the  bar,  and  ten  on  the  Swafh. 
*  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafli  is  good  anchoring  ground,  called  the 
Upper  i'nd  Lower  anchorages.  Ships  drawing  ten  feet  water  do  not 
come  iarther  than  the  fiill  anchorage,  tilflightened.  Few  mariners, 
though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  vef- 
fels,  as  the  bar  often  fliifts  during  their  abfence  on  a  voyage.  North 
of  Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found, 
fixt)  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth. 

Core  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it. 
Thefe  founds  are  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from 
the  fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  them  ,  nor  is  the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thefe 
fivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  latitude  35°  15^  At  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  apjjionchiiig  the  American  fliorcs,  the  flioals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatteras  were  found  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  no  veffels  in 
that  laiiuidc  ventured  within  feven  leagues  of  the  land.  From  a 
furvey  of  tiie  aicient  drafts  of  this  part  of  the  coafl,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  fears  of  former  navigators  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, :'s  thefe  flioals  are  laid  down  very  large  in  extent,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  not  more  than  live  or  fix  feet  water,  at  a  great 
dit]ance  from  the  land, 

The  conflant  experience  of  the  coafling  trade  of  the  United  States 
^f  me'oitrateiij  either  that  tlie  ancient  drafts  were  purpofely  falfifie4 
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I.  order  to  deter  ft-amen  t'rom  venturing  t(io  nenr  a  coaft,  with  which 
they  had  a^  yet  a  vei)  Uci.der  acquaintance,  ci",  nuhich  is  the  mofi 
prohahle^  that  by  the  ftiong  currents  hereabouts,  which  arc  only 
counter  currents  of  the  gulph  itream,  the  :aiK!s,  which  were  origi- 
nally heaped  up  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  by  tome  ancient  convuilion  of 
nature,  have  been  gradually  wearing  away,  and  ciiminifliing  to  what 
\vc  find  them  to  be  at  this  time. 

At  piefent  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
wcll  of  :ne  cape,  are  but  of  five  or  fix  acres  extent,  and  where  they 
are  rt;']}  dangerous  to  veffcls  of  moderate  draught,  not  more  than 
half  that  nuiiiber  of  acres.  On  the  fhoalell  parr  o;'  thefe  there  is,  at 
low  water,  about  ten  feet,  and  here  at  times  tho  ocean  breaks  in  a  tre- 
naendous  manner,  fpo\iting,  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds,  from  the  vio- 
lent agitations  of  the  guiph  ftream,  which  touches  the  caftern  cdwe 
of  the  banks,  from  whence  the  declivity  is  fudden,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  ten  fathoms  to  no  foundings.  On  the  fpot  abovemcntioned, 
which  16  firm  land,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  veflel,  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  to  ftrike,  and  go  to  piece?.  In  moderate  weather,  how- 
ever, thefe  flioals  may  be  palfed  over,  if  neceflary,  at  full  tide, 
without  much  danger,  by  vclfels  not  drawing  more  than  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  feet  water. 

From  this  bank,  which  was  formerly  of  vaft  extent,  and  called 
the  Full  Moon  Shoal,  a  ridge  runs  the  whole  diftance  to  the  Cape, 
about  a  north-weft  courfe  :    this  ridge,    which  is  about  half  a  mile 
wid€,  has  on  it  at  low  tide,  generally  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  feet 
water,  with  gaps  at  equal  intervals,  aftbrding  good  channels  of  about 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  water.     The  moll  noted  of  thefe  channels,  and 
moft  ufed  by  coafting  velP  Is,  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
land,  and  may  eafily  be  known  by  a  range  of  breakers  which  arc  al- 
ways feen  on  the  weft  fide,  and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  which,  however,  are  not  fo  conftant,  only  appearing  when  the 
fea  is  confiderably  agitated.     This  channel  is  at  leaft  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,    and  might  at  full  fea  be  fafely  pafled  by  the  largeft 
fiiips ;  thefe  however  rarely  attempt  it.     The  common  tides  fvvell 
about  fix  feet,  and  always  come  from  the  fouth-eafl.     A  little  north 
of  the  cape  is  good  anchoring  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the 
wind  to  the  weftward,  a  boat  may  land  in  fafety,  and  even  bring 
off  calks  of  frrjh  ijjatcr^     plenty   of  which  is   to  be  found  every 
ivhcre  on  the  beacb^  by  (f'jging  afoot  or  t-wo^  a^d putting  a  barrel  into 
the  fandi, 
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Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  of  cape  Hatteras,  oppofitc  Core  found,  and 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  harbour,  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  fand  fince  the  year  1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  fhoal,  called  from  its 
form  the  Frying-pan.  This  flioal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  cape  Fear 
river,  the  fouth  pait  of  it,  fix  miles  from  cape  Fear  pitch,  in  lati- 
tude 33"  32'. 

There  are  in  this  State  two  fwamps,  that  have  obtained  the  names 
of  Great  and  Little  Difmal. 

Great  Difmal  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North- 
Carolina.     It  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies.    The  Virginia 
company,  of  whom  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  one,  owns 
one  hundred  thouland  acres.    The  North-Carolina  company  owns 
forty  thoufand  acres.    In  the  m\di\  of  this  Difmal  there  is  a  lake 
about  feven  miles  long,  called  Drummond's  pond.    The  waters  of 
which  in  rainy  feafons  difcharge  themfelves  to  the  fouthward  into  the 
Pafquotank,  and  to  the  north  and  eaflward  into  the  branches  of  the 
Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river,  and  a  river  which  runs  into  Currituck 
found  ;  a  navigable  canal  is  to  be  dug  from  the  head  of  the  Pafquo- 
tank to  the  head  of  Elizabeth  river  iii  Virginia  ;  the  diftance  is  about 
fourteen  miles.     This  canal  will  pafs  about  a  mile  to  the  eaflward  of 
Prummond's  pond,  and  will  receive  water  from  that  lake  :  to  pafs 
through  the  lake  would  not  be  fafe  for  low-fided  vellels.     The  com- 
pany by  whom  this  canal  is  to  be  cut,  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
.concurring  laws  of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina.     In  September, 
1791,  the  fubfcription  was  nearly  full,  and  the  company  chofe  their 
directors,  and  other  officers.    By  this  canal  the  exports  of  Norfolk 
muft  be  greatly  increafed. 

Little  Difmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Albemarle 
found.  This  Difinal  had  not  drawn  the  public  attention  as  an  object 
of  importance  before  the  end  of  the  late  war,  at  which  time  it  was 
chiefly  taken  up.  It  is  now  fupjiofed  to  contain  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable rice  eitates  in  America.  In  the  midft  of  this  Difmal  there  is  a 
Jake  of  about  eleven  miles  long,  and  feven  miles  broad.  In  the  year 
1785,  and  1786,  Jofiah  Collins,  Efq.  of  Edenton,  in  company  with 
Me^IVs.  Allen  and  Dickinfon  of  that  place,  took  up  near  one  hundred 
tlioufand  acres  of  land  round  the  lake,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a 
pavit;ahle  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  head  of  Skuppernong  river ;  the 
tliftv'.nce  of  which  is  five  and  a  half  miles.  This  canal,  twenty  feet 
wide,  was  finifncd  in  1790,  and  the  company  in  1791  raifed  above 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  rice  on  the  margin.  The  natural 
channel  by  which  the  lake  iifed  to  difcharge  its  waters  is  now  flopped, 
and  the  waters  pafs  off  by  the  cinal.  About  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  lake,  the  company  have  ercfted  feverai  faw  mills.  The  water  in 
the  lake  is  higher  than  the  furfacc  of  the  ground  for  about  half 
a  mile  diftance  on  both  fides  of  the  canal ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  company  can  at  any  time  lay  under  water  about  ten  thou- 
I'and  acres  of  a  rich  fvvamp,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Roanoke, 
the  land  is  fertile  and  good,  interfperfed  through  the  other  parts  are 
glades  of  rich  fwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land  of  a  black  fertile  foil. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  grow  well  in  the  back  hilly 
country.  Indian  corn  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground 
peas  run  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  covered  by  hand  with  a 
light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow  under  ground  :  they  are  eaten  raw  or 
roaited,  and  tafte  much  like  an  hazle  nut.  Cotton  and  hemp  are 
.ilfo  confiderably  cultivated  here,  and  might  be  raifed  in  much  greater 
plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted  yearly:  the  ftalk  dies  with  the  frolt. 
The  labour  of  one  man  will  produce  one  thoufand  pounds  in  the 
feeds,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  fit  for  manufadturing.  The  country 
is  generally  friendly  to  the  raifing  offlieep,  which  yield  from  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  which  is  fliort 
and  not  very  fine. 

The  large  natural  growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is  almofi: 
univerfally  pitch  pine,  which  is  a  tall,  handfome  tree,  far  fuperior 
ta  the  pilch  pine  of  the  northern  States.  This  tree  may  be  called  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  North-Carolina.  It  affoids  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which  together  conftitute  at  leaft: 
one  half  of  the  exports  of  this  State.  This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
common  and  the  long-leaved.  The  latter  has  a  leaf  flmped  like  other 
pines,  but  is  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  cluileri. 
No  country  produces  iincr  white  and  red  oak  for  Haves.  The  fwamps 
abound  with  cyprus  antl  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  evergreen,  and 
is  food  for  the  catiie  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  peach  tree,  but  larger.  The  mod  common  kinds  of  timber 
in  the  back  country  are,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A  fpecies  of  oak 
grovvs  iu  the  mollt,  fancy  foil,  called  blackjack.  It  feldom  grows 
iaiger  th.in  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter.    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  the  trees  in  tlie  low  country,  near  the  fea  coaft,  arc  loaded  with 
vaft  quantities  of  a  long  fpecies  of  mofs,  which,  by  abforbing  the 
noxious  vapour  that  is  exhaled  from  ftagnated  waters,  contributes 
much,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  healthincfb  of  the  climate.  This  hypo- 
thefis  is  ccnfirmedTjy  experience,  fincc  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that 
the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  for  a  few  years  after  having  been 
cleared,  than  while  in  a  (late  of  nature. 

The  mifsletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a  fliruh 
which  differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out 
of  the  earth,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots,  if  they  may  be  fo 
called,  run  under  the  bark  oftlie  tree,  and  incorporate  with  the  wood. 
It  is  an  evergecn,  relembling  the  garden  box  wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruit  are  plums,  grapes,  Itrawberries,  and 
blackberries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  it  abounds  with  medicitial  plants  and 
roots;  among  others  are  the  ginfeng ;  Virginia  fnake  root;  Seneca 
fnake  root,  an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  ipecacuana ;  lion's 
heart,  which  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  fcrpcnt.  A  fpe- 
cies of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  alfo  found  here ;  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the 
llalk  of  which  dies  with  I'he  froft,  but  the  root  lives  through  the 
%vinter,  and  fiioots  again  in  the  fpring.  The  lighteft  touch  of  a  leaf 
caufes  it  to  turn  and  cling  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Although  it  fo  eafxly 
takes  the  alarm,  and  apparently  flirinks  from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfectly  recovers  its  former  fitua- 
tion.  The  mucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here.  The  rich  bottoms 
are  overgrown  with  canes ;  the  leaves  are  green  all  the  winter, 
and  atTord  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  they  are  of  a  fweetifli 
tafle,  like  the  ftalks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpedls  re« 
femble. 

There  is  a  long  ridge  of  limc-ftonc,  which,  extending  in  a  fouth- 
wefterly  diredion,  crofllsthe  wholeStatc  of  North-Carolina,  Itcrofles 
Dan  river  to  the  wcftward  of  the  Sawro  towns,  crofles  the  Yadkin 
about  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Salifbury,  and  thence  proceeds  by 
the  way  of  King's  niountain  to  the  fouthern  States.  No  lime-ftone 
has  been  found  to  the  eaftward  of  that  ridge.  A  fpecies  of  rock  has 
been  found  in  feveral  places,  of  which  lime  is  made,  which  is  obvi- 
oufly  a  concretion  of  marine  fliells.  The  State  istraverfed  nearly  in 
the  lame  direction  by  another  flratum  of  rocks  which  paffcs  near 
Warrenton.    It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the 
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rprings  of  water  on  the  north-vvi  ft  fulc  or  rhe  ric're  arc  apt  to  fail 
in  dry  Icnfons ;  on  the  fouth-weft  lldc  theyfcldom  fail. 

The  nvcr  Vadkiii,  where  it  paflcs  Salinjury,  is  about  four  hun- 
dred yar'is  broad,  but  it  is  reduced,  between  two  hills,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  (outhward  of  that  town,  to  the  width  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  feet.  For  two  miles  it  is  nunow  and  rapid,  but  the 
moft  nai row  and  rapid  part  is  not  above  half  a  mile  in  length.  In 
this  nar'ow  part,  Iliad  are  eauj^Iit  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year  liy  hoop- 
liets,  in  the  eddies,  as  -aft  as  the  ftrongeit  men  are  able  to  throw 
them  out.  Peih  ;ps  there  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  more  eligible 
fituation  for  a  large  manufafturing  town.  Boats  with  forty  or  iifty 
liogiljcads  may  pafs  eafily  from  thefe  rapids  to  Gtorge-town. 

CiVIL    DIVISIONS. 

This  State  Is  divided  into  eight  diftrids  which  are  fubdivided  into 
fifty -four  counties,  as  follows ; 


DISTRICT    OF    EDENTON. 

Chowan, 

Pafquotank, 

Hertford, 

Currituck, 

Perquimons, 

Bertie, 

Camden, 

Gates, 

Tyrrel. 

DISTRICT    OF    WILMINGTON. 

New  Hanover,  Duplin,  Onflow. 

Brunlwick,  Bladen, 

DISTRICT    OF    NEWBERN. 

Graven,  Johnfton,  Wayne, 

Beaufort,  Pitt,  Hydoj 

Carteret,  Dobbs,  Jones. 

Tliefe  three  diftrifti  are  on  the  fea-coaft,  extending  from  the  Virginia 
line  louthvvard,  to  South-Carolina. 


DISTRICT    OF   HALIFAX. 

Halifax, 

Edgecombe, 

Franklin, 

Northampton 

,              Warren, 

^Ih. 

Martin, 

DISTRICT   OF   HILLSBOROUGH 

• 

Orange, 

Granville, 

Wake, 

Chatham, 

Cafwell, 

Vindolf. 
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Row.in, 

Mccklonhiiigh, 

Rock.m;'Ii;ini, 


Biiiko, 
Riithfori!, 
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DISlHltr    OF    SALISBURY. 

Iredell,  Sto1<cs, 


Surrv,  GinUbid) 

MoiUKomcrv, 

PISTftlCr    OF    MORGAN. 

Lincoln,  Wilkes. 


DISTRICT  O'.'   rAv.rrE. 

.Cumbcrlaiid;  K'n.'Iiiroud,  Sanipfon, 

2\ioorc,  R(jbiloii,  Anion. 

Thf.fi  five  diihii'ls,  bc'^iniun!:;  on  tho  \'Ii'^inia  line,  cover  thi 
ivholc  State  veil  t^t"  slic  three  niaiititnc  diilrit^s  before  m^.'ntioneil ; 
and  the  ;^rcater  pirt  of  them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  State  from  north 
p  iouih, 

CHIEF    TO  W  N  S. 

Neu'jvjrn,  Edentfii,  Wilmington,  Ihdiiax,  Millfliorough,  Salif- 
biiiy,  and  FayeUevirt-,  each  in  their  t\irns  have  beeti  the  feat  of  the 
(rcneral  A!lc;iil<iy.  Ar  prefent  they  have  no  caj)ital.  According  to 
the  conilltution  of  t'lis  State,  the  General  Alfjmblies  are  to  meet  at 
anyplace  they  think  fit  on  their  own  atljourinnents.  The  effect  of 
tliis  j^ower  was  fiicli  as  alight  beexptfted,  hi  a  'bte  where  there  is  no 
\cry  liirgc  city  or  tmvn  nea;  'y  central ;  it  was  the  fouree  of  conliant- 
intiij^iie  and  dil<iuietu<-ic.  The  AfTcmbly  leldom  fat  twice  in  fuccef- 
llon  in  tilt:  f.nie  place.  The  public  oiiicers  were  fcattered  over 
fvjrv  u'Mi  of  tlie  i:oun':rv.  You  could  feldom  vifit  the  jiovernor,  the 
fecrctaiv,  t'e  ti\;,i;'iirvT,  or  t;ie  comptroller,  in  lefs  riding  than  two 
or  three  tuindn.d  inilei.  Hence  recoids  were  loll,  accounts  were 
badly  kept,  and  the  State  from  that  iingle  misfortune,-  is  fuppofed 
to  have  loft  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  equally  cleai'  to 
all  panics  that  the  government  flioiild  not  be  itinerant,  and  the  con-^ 
vencion  %vhi(  h  n.et  in  the  ye;ir  17S8,  to  corifider  of  the  new  federal 
conltitijtion  accuulino  to  their  inftrui^lions,  tfiok  this  part  of  their 
own  coaiUtinion  Into  their  eonfideration,  ajid  byaveiyfmall  ma- 
jority refolved  that  the  feat  of  j^overnmcnt  Ihould  be  fixed  at  fome- 
place  to  be  agreed  on  by  commiliioners,  within  ten  miles  of  Wake 
court-houfe.  This  is  a  healthy  and  centrnUituation.  But  an  aft  of 
the  legillature  became  liecelfary  to  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  in 
lublequent  allcmblic:,  there  has  been  generally' a  fimilar  majority,  that 
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is  to  fay,  a  majority  of  one  or  two  to  o;,,a)1c  th  j  ordinance.  Tho 
j)r()rus  that  lui^Iit  Arili.-  to  a  few  j)ul)lic  ins  and  ilioi'. copers  at  fome 
other  town  in  vvliicli  the  Ailbiihly  i\\'u>\it  meet,  (hc. umned  more  ac- 
tivity and  procured  rnoie  votes  than  the  patri.  tie  dtfiie  ot' terminating; 
clilpiites  and  I'ccnrinj^  a  qiiiet,  ortU  ■  !y,  aivl  gocnl  Ljovernmcnt.  1  or 
the  honour  oF  renf.-i,  by  uhieh  men  (lu-iild  he  ^joverr.cd  rather  than 
by  pafllwn,  it  is  tu  L  ^  willic'  that  their  U-ijiflaturcs,  in  fur.  hir  circum- 
ftanies,  hncl  not  a. led  in  a  fimiiar  manner. 

The  Genera'  .AiFembly  of  the  Stale,  at  th^^i'  felTlon  in  December, 
1791,  however,  pafled  a  law  tor  carrving  the  ordinance  into  eftctfr, 
and  appropriated  ten  ihoni"ind  pounds  towards  crci-'Virg  public  buiKl- 


ings. 


Nr.UT.ERfr. 

Newbern  is  the  largcft  town  in  the  State.  It  {lands  on  a  il.it,  fandy 
point  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  '/f  the  rivci's  Neus  on  the 
north,  and  Trent  on  the  fcnith.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a  mile  v.idj. 
The  town  contains  about  lour  hundred  houfes,*  all  built  of  wood, 
excepting  the  ci  ikvant  palace,  the  church,  the  gaol,  and  two  dwelling 
houl'eb,  which  are  of  brick.  The  palace  is  a  building  crefted  by  the  pro- 
vince before  the  revolution,  and  was  formerly  tlx-  rcfidence  (jf  the  go- 
vernors. It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  ftortes  high,  with  two  wings  for 
offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front  tc.  ards  the  town  ;  thefe  wings  are 
connected  with  the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade.  This  once 
handfome  and  well-furnilhed  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair. 
One  of  the  halls  is  now  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  the  rfher  fur  a 
fthool-room  ;  which  are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The 
arms  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with 
a  bell.  It  is  the  only  honfe  for  pubhc  worfliip  in  tlie  place.  A  rum 
diftillery  has  lately  been  erefled  in  this  tov,  n.  It  is  the  county  town 
of  Craven  county,  and  has  a  ccnu't-houfe  and  gaol.  The  court-houfe 
is  raifed  on  brick  arches  fo  as  to  render  the  lower  part  a  convenient 
market-place  ;  but  the  principal  marketing  is  done  with  the  people 
in  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the  river  fide. 
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EDENTON, 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  found  ;  and  has 
?bout  or.e  hundred  and  fifty  indifferent  wood  lioufes,   and  a  few 

'•~-  In  Si-ptcmber,  ijgt,  near  one  t'.iird  part  of  iliis  'own  \kx  '.'onruincd  by  fire. 
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handfoine  bniUliiigs.  it  ha.  a  biick  chu  ch  for  Epifcopalians,  whirh 
for  many  yu  s  his  been  nnuli  ncjjlci'tcd,  and  ftrvi's  only  to  flicw 
that  the  people  ontc  had  a  tt7,ard,  at  ic.ill,  for  tht  ixteinals  of  reli- 
gion. Its  loca!  fitutuiur.  is  aclvantnfjous  lor  trade,  bin  not  lor  hraith, 
Jt  is  the  county  town  of  Ch  nvan  county,  air  I  has  a  court-houfe  anil 
gaoi.  In  or  near  the  town  lived  the  proprietary,  and  the  flrfl  of 
the  royal  governors. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilnaington  i^  a  town  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houfes, 
fituated  on  the  eafl:  fide  of  the  c.iftcrn  branch  oi  Cape  Fear  or  Cla- 
rendon river,  thirty-four  miles  from  the  fea.  The  conrfc  of  the 
rivi-r,  as  ii  palFes  by  the  town,  is  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide. 

In  1786  a  tire  broke  out,  fuppofcd  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
negroes,  and  conlumed  aijout  tvveiity-fivc  or  thirty  houfes.  The 
town  is  rebuilding  llowly. 
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HILLSBOROUGH. 

Hillfborough  is  an  inland  town,  lituatcd  in  a  high,  healthy,  and 
fertile  country,  one  hundred  and  tiglivy  miles  north-weft  from  New- 
born.   It  is  Iculed  by  about  fixty  or  feventy  families. 

SALISBURY. 

Saliflniry  is  agreeably  fituated,  ibout  five  miles  from  Yadkin  river, 
and  contains  about  ninety  dwelling  houfes. 

HALIFAX. 

Halifax  is  a  neat  little  town  ;  it  flands  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Roanoke,  about  fix  milts  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  thirty  or 
forty  dwelling  houfes. 

FAVETTEVILLE. 

Fayctteville  Hands  on  the  weft  fide  of  Clarendon,  commonly  called 
Cape  f'ear  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  It  is  well-built 
on  both  fides  of  a  creek,  from  which  the  town  was  formerly  called 
Crols  Creek.  Two  fmall  creeks  unite  near  the  town,  and  an  ifland, 
juft  below  the  jun(?lion,  divides  the  creek.  Some  perfon  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  creeks  c:  olFed  each  other  without  mixing  their 
waters ;  and  the  ftrangencfs  or  improbability  of  the  thing,  as  in 
many  other  cafes,  feems  to  have  been  the  reafon,  why  it  was  believed. 
jSince  the  peace,  this  town  has  flourifhed,  but  a  conliderable  part  of 
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it  was  burnt  in  1792.   It  ."  luiiatcd  on  a  *(.uiw.iiciit  of  So'^tth  I '.  ^ii- 
landTs. 

WA5HIN0T0^r. 

Wafliiiv'ton  is  fittiafcd  In  the  <.Miinty  of  i^-ciir'nt,  » •.  n,<,  i\r»f\ 
fide  ot  I  ;.!•  nvcr,  111  latitude  j^"  30',  lii  aur  ':,ii(i  ()cic<.'K,i.  t 
ninety  mile  .  From  this  tj'vn  is  CKpnifrd  looaiX')  •(  h  1'  -vi  '•  \ 
quahry,  potk,  oocf,  Indian  corn,  pf  is,  b  n";,  pift  •  ,  '  11,  .u  c  ., 
rofm,  2»,r.  an'  pine  boards,  fliii.ulcs  an  i  o.k  ;l  v  s.  »•  !•;•  i,  e 
hundred  and  thirty  veilcli,  enter  annually  at  the  ciuci'-  uufe  in  uiis 
(own. 

ORErNfVi 'LE. 

Greenevi'le,  fo  called  after  Majnr-gtne  al  *iatl  ?niel  prcn.',  is 
fitiiatcd  in  Pitt  county,  on  the  lonth  ivw^  of  T:>'  rivei,  in  lad  udc 
35°  35'»  distant  from  Orrccok  inJct  one  hnndn.J  «itr.i  u  •  !'.•'  ^  At 
this  town  there  is  an  academy  citabliih^d,  ca'led  the  l".u  Acadt-i  . . 

TARBOR  >unH. 

Tarbornugh  is  fituated  m  tV  ■:oi  ty  of  Ed"t.Tni'\  on  'ic  ''>ut'i 
bank  of  lar  rivcr,  m  '.ii.tnde  35'"  4;',  diiir.m  .  mt  Oc'i.  <v  i.'.-.t 
one  hnndrrd  :.ii:'  foity  miles.  At  ti-is  r-'wr.  l.igt' c^irtnti/'-  <  .>- 
bacco  of  thf  i*ererlburgh  quality,  p^,.!-.,  beet  an;  .mumi  iom,  aie 
ffolic(5>ed  for  exportation. 

POPULATION. 

From  the  marflial's  return  it  a|  pears,  tn  .'■  '\>'  mmiber  of  inl^-^'-'i- 
tants,  in  the  year  1791,  wa^  three  hunc'fid  ■,\iv\  nicft;,  -lirec  rhou- 
TatKl  ;even  hundred  and  fifty-one,  oFwhoin  two  hundred  ond  1  titcy- 
three  thiiifand  one  hund'xd  and  leventy-m  e  were  t..ii:fciis:  pc!  '0$ 
there  are  i'ew  inftances  of  fuch  a  rapid  increr>fi'  of  inli  bi  ii'  -  as  we 
full  in  this  State:  in  the  yo.r  17 10,  we  are  \v'<:ll  ,if... -■  1,  rl.-i.e 
number  of  inhabitants  in  North-Canjhna  di'  n^^t  ex  e  ua  j- 
fand  :  this  extraordinary  incri^ale  niuit  arife,  in  a  g  •.  t  m-:?  e, 
fron;  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  other  States,  or  i'loni  ihW  it 
countries;  but  this  will  not  fully  account  for  rUc  'mIik  li'.e  -f 
population  in  North-Carolina.  By  cxa-^^iningthere;  .rn,  u  l  Iiiidtl.'e 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-leventhoufa. id  f  :urhundieJand  nin  ty-tour 
xvhite  male  inhabitants;  we  alfo  fin  ,  that  the  nunber  oi  mates 
under  fixteen  years  exceed  the  numbc-  above  lixt^cn,  !y  [s\^n  th  >u- 
fnnd  five  hundred  and  fi«hteen,  whu  is  about  ot^e-' ' !■:(;;  ontli  of 
the  whole.  This  is  a  veiy  ixniiukauic  tact,  as  11  n  ipeeu-  r  e  in- 
»  create 
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crcafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  find  a  finall  difference  in  tlie  States 
ot  Ilciavvare,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  favour  of  thofc  under  fixtcen. 
The  ditilrcnce  in  Kentucky  is*  fuuiliir  to  that  of  Xorth-CaroJina. 
lii  the  other  States,  the  number  above  fixtecn  is  greatell:,  and  in  the 
fcvnral  kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  far  as  our  information  reaches,  the 
inhabitants  above  fixteen  are  univerfally  much  more  numerous  tlian 
thofe  under  that  age.  The  great  difference  that  appears  in  North- 
Carohna  in  iavo'.ir  of  children,  cannot  be  cxjjlained  by  fuppofing 
that  the  climate  is  fickly,  for  we  know  that  fuch  climates  are  equally 
fatal  to  3'oung  and  old.  The  idea  too  of  a  fickly  climate  does  not 
accord  with  the  prodigious  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  nor 
^\ith  another  fac't,  viz.  tiiat  there  is  a  confiderable  proportion  of  very 
old  inhabitants  in  the  State.  To  explain  this  we  mull  obferve,  that 
the  human  fpccics,  and  all  otlier  animals,  are  found  to  increafe  iu 
propoition  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  eale  with  which  they  can 
fiipport  their  progeny.  Remove  the  rigours  of  an  inhofjv.tab'e  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  uniform  diffuafive  to  matrimony,  fl>e  npprchcnded 
difiiciiliy  of  fiippnrthr^  a  family^  and  the  human  fj)ecics  would  double, 
not  in  twenty  biit  in  fifteen  years.  In  North-Carclinn,  neither  the 
cold  of  winter,  nor  t!ic  heat  of  fummer,  are  in  the  back  country  at 
ail  difagreeabic  :  land  continues  to  be  plenty  an<l  <!ieaj) ;  grain  is 
railed  v.'ith  io  much  cafe,  and  tlie  trouble  of  providing  for  rattle  in 
winter  fo  trifling,  that  a  man  fnpports  his  family  with  half  the  la- 
bour that  is  required  in  the  cold  climates.  I'nder  thcfe  advantages, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  that  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  lliouM  marry 
very  young  ;  we  have  heard  q^i  grandmothers  in  this  State  who  were 
pot  more  than  twcnty-feven  years  old. 

The  following  tables   fliew   the  proportion   of  population  in  the 
ditferent  parts  of  the  State,  according  to  the  return  mr,dc  in  lyg^:. 
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Chowan,    iiicliiding  ] 
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;Cumbei-';in(!,       in-  ] 
cJiKliiigFcivcttcville  j 

1557 

3^59 

83 

2181 

8671 

lAltHjrc,       .    .    . 

849 

968 

1570 
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37^ 

3770 

Richmond,     .    . 
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1205 

2.'  16 
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Robilon,     .    .    . 

I    13   I 

II4I 

2244 
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5326 

Sampfon,   .    .    . 

I    145 
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2316 
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Anion,   .... 

1034 

I  183 

2047 
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7335 
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HALIFAX  DISTRICT 

> 

Halifax,     inclu'li 
town  of  Ha  itii 

1^3:. 

1778 

3403 

443 

6506 

13965 

Northampton,   . 

1334 

^273 

2503 

462 

4409 

9981 

"VVarren,     ,    .    . 

107^ 

1319 

2220 

68 
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Franklin,    .    .    . 
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2316 

37 
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Nafli,      .... 
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Kiitherford, 
Lincoln, 
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sit:m:\ia]iy  of  population. 


Ed'-ncoii  Diftrii't, 
N'.'w  hern  do. 
■VVi.iiniigton  do, 
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To  the  return  the  following  note  wis  prcOxod  : 
*'  The  I\T:irfli;il  begs  leave  tr  cbferve,  that  the  airiftants  having 
not  retm-nod  the  numbers  of  tlie  diflcrcnt  towns  feparatc  from  the 
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counties  in  which  they  were  (ituated,  renders  it  out  of  his  power  t» 
make  a  diftinft  icturn  of  them,  but  is  fatisfied  that  not  one  town 
in  Noiih-Carol'n;i  contains  more  than  two  thoufand  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  determined 
with  j.recifion  j  luit,  on  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  they  muil  bq 
more  than  lour  hundred  and  fcventy  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  wtftern  parts  of  this  State,  which  have  been  fettled  within 
the  laft  forty  year?,  arc  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prenn'terians  from  Fenu- 
fylvani:i,  the  dclcendants  of  peo,'Ie  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
:i!e  exceedingly  attached  to  the  doftrincs,  difcipline  and  ufages  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular,  induftrious  people. 
Almoft  all  the  inliabitants  between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers 
are  of  tliis  denomination,  and  they  are  in  general  well  fup,  lied  with 
a  fenfible  i.iid  learned  miniftry.  There  are  interfperfed  fume  fettle- 
ments  of  (Germans,  both  Lutherans  and  Calviniits,  but  they  have 
very  few  minifters. 

The  iMoiavians  liavc  fcvcial  {loriridiinpr  fettlements  in  thi:i  State, 
In  1751  th-y  purchalcd  of  L.ad  (i:anville  one  hundred  thoufand 
av-res  of  'm.d,  between  the  Dan  and  Yatlkin  rivers,  about  ten  mile', 
i'cutii  of  liioi  n.ountain,  In  Suriy  county^  and  called  it  Wachovia, 
after  an  euate  ol-  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Auftria.  In  17  5 ^  ^^^'^  tract, 
by  an  aft  of  Ani;mhly,  wms  nude  a  fcparate  parifli  bv  tiie  name  of 
Bobb's  panl'n.  The  firli:  lettlement,  called  Eelhabara,  was  begun 
in  17.-^  l5y  ;'  number  f  the  brethren  fn^m  Penni'ylvani;.,  in  a  very 
wild,  iiiiinhabi.ed  cuunny,  uhich,  fio:n  that  time,  be^an  to  be  ra- 
pidly fettled  by  laniivis  u'om  the  Middle  States. 

Jn  17.-9,  Bfthany,  a  r-p,ul  u' village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled.  In 
1706,  .^,.i'. m,  which  is  nov/  t.^ir  prnicipal  fettienKnt,  and  nearly  in 
the  cc  -tv  of  V,  ac''.ovia,  \-.:;'i  I'-itLd  by  a  coUei'^ion  of  tradelmen. 
The  fin  coijftiti-.iio!;  and  n.t;id  ;;in:is  are  eflabliihcd  here  as  in  other 
rc;i,'J;;r  M'l.ioni^uts  of  the  united  bivthren.  13efide'--,  there  are  in 
Vt'; ,  liovia  tf.i  .e  cuuicIk^',  one  in  iViediand,  one  .n  f  ricdburg,  and 
anotner  at  I  o'lc,     .■>  ,  rf  which  has  a  minifter  of  the  brethren's 

:'.',  by   t'.ien    ifuiuilry    -ud   attention  to  various 
.'Mt,   are    very   ufetul   to   the  country  around 
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'lie    Fr'»: 'ds,   or  Qrnku;.,    have    ,  fft:  lenient  at  New-Garden,  in 
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^iiotunlc.  The  Methodiits  and  Baptilb  are  ni'.merous  and  increnfing. 
Belides  the  denominations  already  mentionec!,  there  is  a  very  ninne- 
rous  I'ody  of  people  in  this,  and  in  all  tlie  Southi-rn  States,  who 
cannot  properly  be  clalRd  with  any  fe6l  of  Chriftians,  having  never 
made  any  profeliion  of  Chrillianity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edcnton,  and  Halifax 
diftriits,  making  about  three-fifths  of  the  State,  once  profLifed  them- 
felves  of  the  Epifcopal  church  ;  the  clergy  in  thcie  diftrifts  were 
chietiy  miifionaries,  and  in  forming  their  political  attachments,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  perfonal  fa'cry,  or  real  interefl, 
or  perliaps  a  convidion  of  the  impoHcy  of  oppofing  Great-Britain, 
from  whence  they  received  their  lidaries,  induced  them  almoH:  tmi- 
verfally  to  declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  BritlHr  government, 
and  to  emigrate.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  original  clergy 
remaining,  but  at  prcfent  they  have  no  particular  py.{loral  charge  ; 
ifideed  the  inhabitants  in  the  diftrids  above  mentioned  feem  now  to 
liC  making  the  experiment,  wdiether  Chriiiianity  can  cxift  long  in  ii 
country  where  there  is  no  vifible  Chrillian  church  :  the  Bnptifts  and 
Methodifts  have  fent  a  number  of  miilionary  preachers  into  thefe 
ilillrifts,  and  fome  of  them  have  large  congregations  ;  it  is  probable, 
iliat  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations,  and  perhaps  both,  may 
ixijuire  confiftency,  and  eftablifli  permanent  churches. 

The  North-Carolinians  are  moftly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a 
mile  to  three  and  four  miiles  from  each  otlier  on  their  plantations  ; 
iliey  have  a  plentiful  country,  no  ready  market  for  their  produce, 
little  intercourfe  with  Grangers,  and  a  natural  fondnel's  for  lociety, 
wliich  induce  them  to  be  holpitable  to  Grangers. 

The  general  topics  of  converiarion  among  '^he  men,  when  cards, 
the  bottle,  and  occuirences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes, 
tlie  prices  of  ird^go,  rice,  tobacco,  Icz,  They  appear  to  have  little 
ralle  for  the  faiences.  Political  inquiries  and  phdofophical  difquili- 
lions  are  attended  to  but  by  a  iew  men  of  genius  and  indullry,  and 
aie  too  laborious  at  prel'ent  for  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  in 
this  State.  Lcfs  attention  and  refpetfl  arc  paid  to  the  v^'omen  here, 
than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  inhabitants  have 
made  gteater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilif.-d  life;  indeed  it  is  a 
truth  conftrmed  by  obfervation,  that  in  propoiti*.  n  t  >  :hc  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  rdpei^  for  the 
women  be  incrcafed;  fo  that  the  progrefs  of  civiliii.ition  in  coun- 
niesj  in  dates,  in  towns,  and  in  families,  may  be  marked  by  the  de- 
li e  a  gree 
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gree  of  aUe:;'ion  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their  wives,  and  by 
thf  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  aivl  iiuluftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vir- 
tue; of  the  Noith-C.u'olinians  ;  the  time  which  they  wafte  in  drink- 
ing, idling  and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to 
improve  tl'.cir  plantations  or  their  minds;  the  improvement  of  the 
former  is  loft  to  their  ovcrfecrs  and  negroes ;  the  improvement  of 
the  latter  is  too  often  ncgleded.  Were  the  time  which  is  thus  wafted 
ipcnt  in  cultivating  the  foil,  and  in  treafuring  up  knowledge,  the/ 
might  be  both  wealthy  and  learned ;  for  they  have  a  productive 
countiy,  and  are  by  no  means  dcUitute  of  genius. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  ufcful  labour,  in  every 
country,  i^  generally  fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  cxercifcs,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  or  the  tafte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens 
of  North-Carolina,  who  are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time 
in  drinking,  or  gaming  at  cards  and  dice,  cock-fighting  or  horfe- 


racmg. 


A  ftrange  and  very  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  the  iowei 
clafs  of  the  people  before  the  revolution,  in  the  back  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Nortli  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  ;  it  was  called 
gou^ring,  and  was  neither  more  nor  Icfs  than  a  man,  when  boxing, 
piuting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonift  with  his  thumb.     How  liUicK, 

L'NPER  A  MILD  AND  UrRIGUr   (50VERNMENT,    IS    THE  RErORM;*- 

TioN-  OF  MANNERS  !  In  a  particular  county  in  this  State,  where,  a', 
the  quarterly  court  twenty  years  ago,  a  day  feldom  palfcd  withoiic 
tea  or  fifteen  boxing  matches ;  it  ib  now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a 
fight. 

North -Caro'ina,  as  already  obferved,  has  had  a  rapid  growth  ;  i;i 
the  year  1710  it  contained  but  about  twelve  hundred  fencible  men  ; 
it  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  fourth  Slate  in  the  Union. 
"During  this  amazing  progrefs  in  population,  which  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  emigrations  from  Peniilylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  btatcf, 
while  ca.h  has  been  endeavouring  to  increafe  his  fortune,  the  huinrin 
mind,  like  an  uraveeded  garden,  has  bet:n  lutiered  to  (iioot  up  in 
wild  dlloi-Jer.  But  when  we  confider,  that,  during  the  late  revolu- 
tion, this  State  produced  many  diftinguiflied  patriot'--  aiU'  politidar.i:, 
that  file  fent  her  thoufands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina,  and  gave  occafional  fuceours  to  Virginia  j  when  we  con- 
fide'-, too,  the  diitlculties  flie  had  to  encounter  from  a  n)ixture  of  in- 
habitiiiit?,  colkdcd  from  different  parts,  flrangers  to  each  other, 
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and  iiitcnt  upon  g;iui,  we  fliall  find  many  thlnr,s  in  tholr  general  cha- 
racter worthy  of  ])raile. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  great  proporrion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  confilting 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &;c.  is  carried  to  market  in  Sonth-Ca- 
rolina  and  Virginia.  The  Ibuthern  interior  counties  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  Charlefton  ;  aiid  ttie  northern  to  Peterlburgh  in  Virginia. 
The  exports  from  the  lower  j)arts  of  the  State  are  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, rofin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  fcanthng,  ftavea,  ftdngles,  furs, 
ti.bacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  bccs-wax,  myrtle-wax,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  amounting  in  the  yeai',  ending  September  30th, 
1791,  to  live  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  five  luuulred  and 
fori)-  c;,;ht  dollaro.  'I'licir  trade  it.  chiefly  v;ith  the  Wcft-lndies  and 
v!-...-  noirhcin  Sta.tcs.  From  the  latter  thev  receive  llour,  chccfe, 
ivdci,  apples,  potatoe?,  iron  wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry 
!;i  ods  ji  ail  kind';,  imported  from  Great-Britain,  !•  ranee,  and  Hol- 
land, tea-,  iVc.    From  the  \^'cl^-Indies,  rum,  fugar,  and  coffee. 

Ir  is  no  uncoiiuiion  thing  for  the  fiarmer  to  mark  from  five  hundred 
:o  one  tlioufiucl  calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is  paid  to 
iiu.in  till  they  are  lit  for  liangliter  ;  then  they  aie  taken  up,  killed, 
j;arrt;lle(],  and  fc  :it  to  the  Weft-India  market.  Their  pork  is  railed 
v/itli  as  little  trouble  ;  large  cjuautitics  of  wdilch,  before  the  war,  uxrc 
lent  to  New-Lng].nul,  particularly  to  Bofton  and  Sal.vm. 

The  late  war,  by  which  2\orih-Carolina  was  greatly  convulfed, 
■  iwt  a  Itop  to  leveral  iron  work:;.  At  prefcnt  there  are  four  or  five 
I'liiriLCS  ill  taj  b:;uc  tluit  aio  in  blal!:,  and  a  propoi'tionable  number 
)■"  lorgob.  There  i;-  one  ni  Guildford  county,  one  in  Surry,  and  onts 
.1  \'v  iikes,  all  on  the  Yadkin,  ar,d  01  i.i  Lincoln.  The  quality  of 
'\.r  iron  IS  excellent. 

Gi-.e  paper  mill  lias  lately  been  eiefted  at  Salem,  by  the  Mora- 
.iaii;-,  to  'frcat  advantap'c. 

COLLEC^ES  AND  ACADExMIES. 

The  Cieiicral  Aflcmbly  of  North-Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
f.'ailf':!  a  law  in^ori)orating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  diltrift, 
<.s  t;  Liiues  ui  tlic  univerfity  of  North-Carolina  ;  to  this  univcrfity  they 
:^.>vc,  by  a  fiibfcquent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from  flie- 
I'.i'ii  or  other  headers  of  public  money,  and  which  had  been  due  before 
';'.  year  1733;  they  alio  gave  It  all  elchcatcd  property  within  the 
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State.  Whenever  the  triifteesfljall  have  coUciSted  a  fuflicicnt  fum  of  the 
old  debts,  or  from  the  fulc  of  cfcheated  property,  the  value  of  which 
is  confiderab'e,  to  pay  the  cxpcnfe  of  erediiiitr  buildings ;  tliey  arc 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  the  finifliing  of  them  :  a  con- 
iiderable  (puintity  of  land  has  already  been  given  to  the  univerfity, 
and  the  General  Airembly,  in  December,  1791,  loaned  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  truftees,  to  enable  tliem  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  VVarrenton,  anctlicr  at  Williaml- 
borough  ill  Giiiaville,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State,  of  con- 
fiderable  note. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

DECLARATION    OF    RIGHTS. 

I.  That  all  political  power  is  vefted  in  and  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple only. 

II.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  fole  and 
exclufive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police 
thereof. 

III.  That  no  man,  or  fet  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclufive  or  fepa- 
rate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  comniunity,  but  inconfidera- 
tion  of  public  ferviccs. 

IV.  That  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  fiipreme  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  feparate  and  didiuul  from  each 
other. 

V.  That  all  powers  of  fufpending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  conient  of  the  reprcientatives 
of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercifcd. 

•  VI.  That  ele£tions  of  members  to  ferve  as  reprefentatives  in  Ge- 
neral Aflembly  ought  be  free. 

VU.  That  in  all  eiiminal  profecutions  every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  accufation  af;..nft  him,  and  to  confront  the  accufers 
and  witnefles  with  other  tefiimbny,  and  fliall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  againft  himfelf. 

VIII.  That  no  freeman  fliall  be  put  to  anfwer  any  criminal  charge 
but  by  indidlment,  prefentment,  or  impeachment. 
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IK.  Tint  no  freeman  (hall  be  conviftcd  of  any  crime,  but  by  the 
luv  '!  Pv^'T^  \crdift  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  in  open  court, 
as  heretofore  iiled. 

X.  Thru  exccirive  bail  fliall  not  be  required,  nor  cxceflive  fine.  a\- 
pui^tl,  nurcuel    i-uniifiuil  putuflimeiits  inflii.^ed. 

XI.  Thar  gtii<  il  '.van  ants,  wheieby  an  oHictr  or  mcfTenger  may 
be  comtn.'.nclecl  to  leai  ch  fuf|)c6l>:(l  plai  es  w  ithout  evidence  of  the  f  ift 
coni:T^itted,  or  to  fcize  :iny  perfon  or  )>erl  >iis  a  nameH,  whofe  of- 
fences are  not  [^^artitn  aily  delcrihc(' an  I  lu|oorted  by  evidence,  arc 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  g;  inted. 

XII.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprifnnt-J,  or  difleized 
of  his  fre(;hold,  liiicrtics,  or  piivilege!,  or  outlawed  i,,  txi.ed,  or  in 
any  manner  deltroyed  or  deprived  ol  his  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

XIII.  That  every  trceman  reftraincd  of  his  liberty,  is  intitlcd 
to  a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  huvfulncfs  thereof,  and  to  remove 
the  fauK'  if  unlawful,  and  that  fueh  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied  or 
delayt  .1. 

XIV  That  in  all  controvcrfies  at  law  rcfpefting  property,  the 
ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  bed  fecuritics  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  f;ieicd  and  inviolable. 

XV.  That  the  freedom  ot  t  iC  prcf^.  is  one  ( f  the  great  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  and  therefore  ou,  ht  neve    to  be  reftraiuL-d. 

XVI.  That  the  pecj.-ie  ot  tins  state  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  or 
mnde  fubjeiS  to  the  jinyment  of  any  impoft  or  duty,  without  the 
confent  of  themftKei-,  or  their  reprefentatives  in  General  Aflembly 
"icely  given. 

XVII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence 
of  th(  State  ;  and  as  Handing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous 
to  ii::'jrty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  military 
fliould  be  kept  under  ftrici  fubordination  to,  and  governed  by  the 
civil  power. 

XVIII.  That  the  people  liavc  a  right  to  alTcmble  together,  to  con- 
fult  for  their  common  good,  to  infl^rucl  their  reprefentatives,  and  to 
apply  to  the  legiflacur  •  for  redrefs  of  grievances. 

XIX.  That  all  men  nave  a  natural  and  unalienable  rigb.  ro  wor- 
fiiip  Almighty  God  according  to  the  diftates  of  their  own  con- 
fciences. 

XX.  That  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  amending  and  ftrength- 
cning  the  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  ofteri  held. 

XXI.  That 
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XXI.  Thn;  (  lri(jiic.!'t  rminence  to  fniuiamcntal  principles  is  ab- 
ibhitdv  TKr/frin-  to  picl'ersc  tlic  blcinni',;,  of  liberty, 

XXIf.  Till',  no  l'CK-(iit;iiy  f:;iioIunKiit3,  prlvilctjc?,  or  honour?, 
oii;ji)t  to  b'j  t;in'\tetl  or  coturrrcci  in  tliis  St-itL-. 

XX.!  11.  TiirU  pi'rpi.'tuiti(s  and  nicmopolics  nil:  Mjntiary  to  the 
jjeniir-  oFn  hv"  ftaic,  and  cu'^ht  i;c.t  to  be  alK)\v(.(l. 

XXIV.  Th;it  rttrofpcdivc  iauy,  puniihinj;  f:i(b  committed  before 
tbe  e.xifhMuc  (^f  inch  laws,  and  by  them  only  dcclarcil  criminal,  nic 
oj-.pielVivc,  unjuO,  and  inc()mi).itil)lt;  with  liberty,  wherefore  no  (.•.• 
fr/:  jlu-io  l;uv  (ni';ht  to  be  made. 

XXV.  The  property  of  the  I'uil  in  n  free  government  being  one  ot" 
Til',:  cllcntial  rlglif;  of  the  C(dlcOtive  bcdy  of  t!ie  people,  it  is  ncccfHiry, 
in  order  to  avoid  future  difputcs,  that  the  limiis  of  the  State  (liould  bj 
aiVertnincd  v.-ith  prccifion  ;  anda.s  the  former  temporary  line  between 
TVotth  and  South-l-'arolina  was  eonlirmeJ  and  extended  by  conimil"- 
firnc'-;,  .?ppoint^■d   by  the   leidllatures  of  th.c   two  States,  agreeabio 
in  the  order  or  the  l:ite  King  Cieor[,;i'  11.  in  council,  that  line,  and 
tiiat  f)n!y,  fli(ai'd   be  t  fieemed  the  lontlurn  boundary  of  tii;:>  State; 
that  i.'.  to  lav,  bc;<innin':<  on  the  f..a  lide  at   a  cc'dar  flake,  at  or  near 
the  niov.tli   of  laitle  ]i\i'i',   Ixii';-,  th^e  Ibulhern  extremity  of  Brunf- 
virk  couiW'.-,  and   riinninii  froiu  tliencc  a  n-^Mth-weft  eourfe  throiudi 
the   Boundary   Honfe,  wirich   ibntis   in  thirty-three  degreec  fifry-h.v 
minute?,  to  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from  thence  a  weft 
co'irfj,  fo  far  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to 
tile  late  ])rop!ieror.s  of  Carolina.    Therefore  al-  the  territory,  feas,  wa- 
ters, and  harhours,  with  their  appintenances,  lying  between  the  line 
al'DVC  defcribed,    and   tlie  i(yuihern   line  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which   b.gins  on   the  fea  fiiorc,  in  thirty-(ix  degrees  thirty  minute:;, 
iif/rth  latitude,  and  fron:  thence  runs  well,  agreeable  to  the  fiid  char- 
ter of  King  Charle?,  arc  the  right  and  property  of  the  people  of  this 
J->tate,  to  be  h;  Id  by  them  in  f  )\ereignty  ;  any  partial  line,  without 
tiie  conient  oi'  the  les^illature  of  thds  .^t  (te,  at  anv  lime  thereafter  di- 
^■^<ic'\  or  l;iid  out  in  any  wife  notwithftanding.     Provided  alvvaV'S,  that 
this  declaration  of  rights;  ihall  n')t  prejudife  any  nation  or  nations  of 
Imlians  'oni  enjoyicg  fuch   hunting  grounds  as  may  have  been,  or 
hcreaftef  fliall  b-j  fe;-uri:ii  to  them  by  any  former  or  future  legiflatuic 
f'f  tiiis  Stare.    An/,  provui'/d  alio,  That  it  Tna'l  not  be  eonflrued  fo  as 
to  i-,re\ep.r.  the  el  A)liil;;uent  t;f  o;ie  or  n-iore  o-overnments  welhvar  1  of 
riiis  ht.-.rr,    by   confent  of  the  le  dOature.     And  pi-ovidod  further, 
T^KU  ih.iL':;ig  h:::ir.  contained  (lir,!!  aflc'ft  tiie  titles  or  polTciTions  of  in- 
dividual:), 
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tr^vuluals,  holr'ing  or  claiming  under  tlit  'aws  h'MCtofore  in  f' '  r,  of 
grunts  heiiMotorc  made  by  the  lute  King ^  Jcorgc  II.  or  Ins  prcu*-  tlois, 
or  the  late  lordi  profirictoi.s,  oi  :my  ot"  ihciii. 

FRAME    OF    GOVeAnMINT. 

Whereas  al'Ok^iance  and  prorci-'Hon  are  in  their  nature  reclpror  1, 
and  tlie  ont*   fliuiild  ot  rirjit  be  retufcd   wfien  the  other  is   vs  i  h- 
diaun  ;  and    wl-'jreas   (Jeoitje   tl:e  Third,    kinp,  ol'  Ciie,.  -iii  ;f.iin, 
and  late  loverei;;.!  ol  the  BiitKh  American  Colonies,  hath  u  >\.      .1/ 
wahdrawn  hen;,  tieni  his  protccciiui,  but  by  an  adt  ot  the  ISridUi  ic- 
giflatiirc,  decl- r'^d  tl'.c  inhabit:>nt5  of  thefe  States  out  of  the  prottc- 
tioa  of  the  Britifli  crownv  and  all  their  property  fo«nd  upon  the  1h.l;1i 
feas   liihle  to  Li.  ieized  mid   confilcated   to  the  ufes  mentioned  !ii 
the  faid  afl ;  and  tlie  faid  George  the  Third  has  alio  fent  Ikets  and 
armies  to  proiccute  a  cruel  nar  againft  them,  for  the  purpol'c  ot  re- 
ducing the  inhabitants  of  the  fa'd  Colonies   o  a  flate  of  abjed  Ib.very  ; 
in  confequence  wliet'eot,  all  jjovernment  under  the  faid  King  within 
the  faid  Cclonie-  hath  ceafed,  a:  cl  a  toia!  diifolMtion  of  government 
In  many  of  them  h  'h  taken  place  :    and  \Vheiea3  the  continental 
Congrefs  having  confidered  ihe  prcmiies,  and  other  previous  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  o^'  the  good  people  of  Americi,  have  '.hcrefore  de- 
clared, that  the  thirteen  United  Colonics  are  of  i  _;ht  wholly  abiulved 
from  all  allt-giancc  to  the  Biitifli  crown,  or  any  other  foreign  jurildic- 
tion  whatfnever ;  and  that  the  faid  Colonies  now  ate,  andf>r  ever 
fliall  be,  free  and  independent  States :  wherefore,  in  cur  prelen*^  'lute, 
in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confufion,  it  becomes  necellhry  ihat 
government  fljould  be  eftabliflicd  in  this  State  ;  tlierefure  we,  the 
reprefentativts  of  the  freemen  of  North-Carolina,  chofen  and  afTcm- 
bled  in  Congrefp,  for  the  expref;  purpofe  of  framlnj'  a  conrtiturion, 
under  the  authority  of  the  people,  nioft  conducive  to  rheir  I    ;^'^'ticls 
and  profperity,  do  declare,  that  a  government  for  ttds  State  ihall  be 
cftabliflied  in  manner  and  form  following,  to  wit : 

I.  That  the  legiflative  authority  Ihall  be  vefted  in  two  dill:iv.(fl 
branches,  iot/j  dtpenelent  on  tic  jccpk^  to  wit,  a  Senatk,  and 
House  of  Commons. 

II.  That  the  Senate  fhall  be  compofed  of  reprefentatives  annually 
thofen  by  ballot,  one  for  each  county  in  the  State. 

III.  That  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fliall  be  compofed  of  reprefenta- 
tives annually  chofen  by  ballot,  two  for  each  county,  und  one  for 
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each  of  tlic   towns  of  lukntor,  Newbcrn,  Wilmington,  Salilbiirr, 
Hilllboiuii^h,  aiui  ILillifax. 

IV.  That  the  Senate  and  Iloiifc  of  Commons,  afl'cmblccl  for 
the  i)urj)o!c  of  Icgiflailoii,  (hall  be  ilcnominateil,  Tul  GunilRal 

ASSEMI.  I-Y. 

V.  Tliat  each  niemlicr  of  tlic  Senate  fliall  liavc  ufually  refidcd  in 
the  coutify  in  which  lie  is  ihofen,  lor  otjeyear  immediately  (irtcedinp 
hi'i  clcftion,  and  for  i lie  f;>inetinu:  (hall  have  poilclied,  and  lontinue 
to  poULi'j,  in  the  comity  which  he  icprelents,  not  lcf:i  than  tlirce  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  fee. 

VI.  Th'.t  caih  member  of  the  Iloijfe  of  Comnions  fliall  ha\t: 
ufually  refuicd  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  for  one  year 
immc'.liatcly  preceding  his  election,  and  tor  fix  months  fliall  have 
jv)!H.)i'(.'d,  and  rontiiuie  to  polTel'ii  in  the  county  which  he  reprefents, 
rot  lei'b  than  one  hundied  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the  term  of  his 
own  lil'e. 

VI!.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  within  the  State  twelve  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  tlay  of  any  election,  and  pollcllcd  of  a  free- 
hold w  irhin  the  fame  county,  of  lifty  acres  of  land  for  fix  months  next 
liefore,  and  at  the  day  of  election,  thall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Senjre. 

VJil.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have 
bucn  iiiiiabitants  of  any  county  within  the  State  twelve  months  imme- 
^liatcly  preceding  the  day  of  p.ny  eleftion,  and  Ihall  have  jiaid  publi'. 
i.ixe,'-.,  llia.i  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons lor  theeoiiniy  in  which  he  rirfulcs. 

iX.  That  all  pcilons  podelled  of  a  freehold  In  any  town  in  this 
St.tte  having  a  rijdu  of  reprefentatlon,  and  alfo  all  freemen  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  any  fiich  town  twelve  months  next  before,  ami  at 
the  day  of  elcdion,  and  fliall  have  jxiid  public  taxes,  fliall  be  en- 
titkd  to  vote  for  a  member  to  reprc'.  ;nt  inch  town  in  the  Houfe  of 
Coir.mons.  Provided  always.  That  this  fcAion  (hall  not  entitle  any 
inhabitants  of  fuch  town  to  vot^  for  numbers  of  the  Houfe  of  Coir.- 
inons  i'vf  th.c  coi;nry  in  which  he  n.ay  rcfidc,  nor  any  freeholder  in 
fuch  county  who  reildes  wiihont  or  beyond  the  limits  of  fuch  tov/ii, 
to  vote  for  a  meUiber  for  laid  town. 

X.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  when  met,  fliall  each 

have  power  to  choofc  a  ipcaker,  and  otl.cr  their  officers ;  be  judges  of 
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the  qvialificatlcnsniul  elitftion  ot  t  ..ir  n  embers ;  fit  upon  tlK-ii-Dwn 
.:'ij')iirniiicnts  trom  tiny  lo  i.:iy  ;  aiil  piepmc  hills  to  be  pnlU'd  into 
laws.  The  two  Houll's  (liall  ilirci't  uiits  ot"  tUif^ioti  tor  lupplsiiii; 
iiuciuitdiato  vacancies,  and  fliall  alio  jointly,  by  ballot,  ailjinim 
thcmrdvcs  to  any  future  day  and  place. 

XI.  That  all  bil!:.  Ihall  he  read  tlircc  tiincs  in  each  lloufc 
bcftire  they  pafi  into  laws,  and  be  lii;ncd  by  the  fpeaker  ot  both 
H'lul'cs. 

XII.  That  every  pcrfon  who  fluill  be  chofen  a  member  of  the  Se- 
nate or  Houle  of  Commons,  or  appointetl  to  any  otlice  or  |)lace  of 
truft,  before  taking  his  feat,  or  entering  upon  the  execution  of  hii 
office,  fliall  take  ati  oath  to  the  State,  ami  all  officers  fhall  alfo  take 
an  oath  of  olliec. 

XFil.  That  the  General  Alll-mbly  fliall,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfcs,  appoint  judges  of  the  lupreme  courts  of  law  and 
ccpiity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general,  who  fliall  be 
comnulfioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  oIKces  during  good  bc- 
{laviour. 

XIV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  fliall  liavc  power  to 
npjx)int  the  generals  and  field  ollicers  of  the  militia,  and  allOliiceis 
of  the  regular  army  of  this  btate. 

XV.  That  the  Senate  and  Iloufe  of  Common?,  johitly,  at  their 
firft  meeting  after  each  annual  election,  fliall  by  ballot  elu'T:  a  gover- 
nor for  one  year,  who  fliall  not  be  eligible  to  that  oilice  longer  than 
three  years  in  flx  fuccelTive  years.  Thai  no  pcrfon  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been  a  refuient  in  this  htatc  above 
five  years,  and  having  in  the  State  a  freebcjld  in  lands  and  tcnc- 
mcnts  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  fliall  be  eligible  a?  a 


governor. 


XVI.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  jointly,  at  their 
firft  meeting  after  each  annual  ele-ffion,  fliall  by  ballot  elect  fevca 
perfons  to  be  a  council  of  State  for  one  year,  who  fliall  adyife  the  go- 
vernor in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  that  four  members  fliall  be  a 
quorum.  Their  advice  and  proceedings  fliall  be  entered  in  a  jonrn,;!  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofc  only,  and  figncd  by  the  members  prefcut,  to 
any  part  of  which  any  member  prefcnt  may  enter  his  difTent.  And 
fuch  journals  fliall  be  laid  before  the  General  Aflximbly,  when  c.dUd 
for  by  them. 

XVII.  That  there  fliall  be  a  feal  of  this  State,  which  fliall  be  kept  by 
the  governor,  and  iifed  by  him  as  occafion  may  require;  aiid  fliall  be 
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called    T/'e  Grrat  Seal  of  the  State  of  North-CaroUnaf  and  be  affixed 
to  all  grants  an4  comiiiiffions. 

XVill.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  fliall  be  captain-general 
and  connnander  in  chief  of  the  militia  ;  and  in  tlie  reeds  of  the  Ge-. 
neral  AlTcniily  fliall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  a'Vice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  embody  the  militia  for  the  public  fafety. 

XIX.  Tha''  the  governor  for  the  time  being  ihall  have  power  to 
draw  for,  and  aj)ply  fuch  fums  of  money  as  fliall  be  voted  by  the 
General  AfTembly  for  the  contingencies  of  g.ivernment,  and  be  ac- 
owntabiC  to  thein  for  the  fame.  He  alfo  iiiay,  by  and  -svith  the  ad- 
vice of  t:;e  Council  of  State,  lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  connnodity,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days  at 
any  one  tune,  in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Xflcnibly  ;  and  fliall  havg 
the  power  of  grauiing  pardons  and  reprieve:,  exCvpt  where  'he  p-o- 
ieciuinn  lh.'..l  be  carried  on  by  the  General  Aflernbly,  or  the  law  fliall 
otherw'ife  dirtft  ;  in  which  cafe  lie  may,  in  the  recefs,  grant  a  re- 
prieve until  the  next  fitting  of  the  General  AHembly  ;  and  may  ex- 
eici  e  all  the  other  executive  powers  of  government,  limited  .ind  re- 
ihained  as  by  thi?  Conflitiition  is  mentioned,  and  according  to 
the  lawr,  ot  the  State.  And  on  his  death,  inability,  or  nh'^^ncq 
from  the  otate,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being,  and  ia 
cafe  of  his  death,  inarility,  or  abfcnrc  from  the  State,  the  fpeal.jr  of 
th-:-  Honk-  or  Coir.moM-^,  fliail  excrcife  the  powers  of  ^jov<m'.'>  ent 
aiter  fuch  dea'ih,  or  during  fuch  abience  or  inability  of  th--  gO'  .i  n  ir 
or  I'pcike;  of  the  bciiate,  or  until  a  new  nominatio.n  is  made  by  t.ie 
Ctnci..!  Affembly. 

XX.  That  in  every  cufe  whore  any  officer,  the  right  of  wliofe  ap. 
pointment  is  by  tiiis  Contiitution  vi*fled  i:i  the  General  AlfeniUly, 
fliail  dunns;  their  recefs  die,  or  his  ofhcc  by  other  means  become  va- 
cant, the  governor  fliall  have  power,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Stare,  to  fill  up  fuch  vacancy  by  granting  a  temporary  commifrr:n, 
which  fliall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  leition  of  the  General  Af- 
fcmiily. 

XXI.  That  the  governor,  judges  of  thefiipreme  court  of  k»w  and 
equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general^  fliall  have  ade- 
quate lalarics  during  their  continuance  in  ofticc, 

XXII.  That  the  General  Aflembly  fliall,  by  joint  ballot  of 
botn  Houfes,    annually  appoint  a  treafurcr  or  treafurers  for  this 
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XXIII.  That  the  governor  and  other  officers  offending  Jigainfl:  the 
5tate,  by  violating  any  part  of  this  cpnllitution,  nial-adminiftration,  or 
corruption,  may  be  prolecutcd  on  the  impeai-hment  of  the  General 
Aflennbly,  or  prefentinent  oj  the  grand  jury  of  ;iny  court  of  fupreme; 
jurifdidion  ip  this  State. 

XXIV.  That  the  General  Aflembly  fliall,  by  joiiU  ballot  of  both 
JHoufes,  tritnnially  apppintafecretary  for  this  State. 

XXV.  That  no  perfons  who  heretofore  have  been,  or  here- 
after may  be  receivers  of  pnblu. monies,  fliall  have  a  ipat  in  either 
Houfe  [of  General  Affembiy,  or  be  eligible  to  aoy  office  in  thi? 
State,  until  fu;h  pcnon  jnull  have  fully  accounted  for,  and  paid 
into  the  treaiuiy  all  fums  for  which  they  n)ay  be  accountable  and 
liable. 

XXVI.  That  no  trcafurcr  fliall  have  a  feat  either  in  the  Senate, 
H'ufe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  during  his  continuance  in 
that  nfiice,  or  before  he  fliall  hove  finally  fettled  his  accounts  with 
the  pubuc  for  all  the  monies  which  may  be  in  his  liandg,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  oSice  belonging  to  the  State,  and  hath  paid  the  fame  • 
into  the  hands  ot  the  fucceeding  treafurer. 

XXVII.  That  no  ofilicer  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  in  the  fervice 
and  pay  of  the  United  States,  of  this  or  any  other  State,  nor  any  con- 
tracftor  or  agent  for  fupplying  fuch  army  or  navy  with  cloathing  ox. 
provificns,  fliall  have  a  feat  either  in  the  Stniitc,  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, 01  LoiniLiI  of  State,  or  be  eligible  thereto  ;  and  any  Uiem- 
jjcr  of  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State, 
being  ippointed  to,  and  accepting  of  fuch  office,  faall  thereby  vacate 
his  feat. 

XXVIII.  That  no  member  of  the  Council  of  Statp  fliall  have  a  feat 
fither  in  the  Sen.ite  or  Houfe  of  Commons. 

XXIX.  Th;.i  no  judge  of  the  fupreme  court  of  law  or  equity, 
or  judge  of  admiralty,  fliall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Com- 
nions,  or  Council  of  State. 

XXX.  That  no  fecretary  of  this  State,  attorney-general,  or  clerk 
of  any  court  of  record,  fliall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of 
Commons,  or  Council  of  State, 

XXXI.  That  no  clergyman  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  6f  any  de- 
nonunation,  fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  the  Senate, 
Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  while  he  continues  in  the 
exercife  of  the  paftoral  function. 

XXXII.  That 
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XXXir.  That  no  perfon  who  fliall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the 
truth  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Teftament,  or  who  fliall  hold  religious  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  tVeedoni  and  fafetyofthe  State,  fliail  be  capahh'  of 
holding  any  office,  or  place  of  truft  or  profit  in  the  civil  department 
within  this  State. 

XXXIII.  That  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  their  refpedive 
counties  in  this  State,  (hall  in  future  be  recommended  to  the  gover- 
nor for  the  time  being,  by  the  reprefentatives  in  General  Aflembly, 
and  the  governor  fliu'  :ommiflion  them  accordingly;  and  the  juftices, 
when  fo  commiflTioned,  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
and  fliall  not  be  removed  from  oflice  by  the  General  Aflembly,  unlefs 
for  niifbehaviour,  abfcnce,  or  inability. 

.  XXXIV.  That  there  fliall  be  no  eftablifliment  of  any  one  religious 
church  or  dcjiomination  in  this  State  in  i  reference  to  any  other ; 
neither  fliall  any  perlon,  on  any  pretence  u  hatfoever,  be  comjK-lled 
to  attend  any  place  of  worfliip  contrary  to  his  own  faith  or  judg- 
ment ;  nor  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  purchafe  of  any  glebe,  or  the 
building  of  any  houfe  of  worfliip,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  mi- 
nifrtir  or  minillry,  contrnry  to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has  vohnira-- 
tari'y  and  peiionally  engaged  to  perform  ;  but  all  perfons  fliall  be  at 
liberty  to  excrcifetlieir  own  mode  of  worfliip.  Provided,  tnat  nothing 
herein  eontiiined  flmll  be  conlTrued  to  exempt  preachers  of  treafonable 
or  feditious  difcourfes  from  legal  trial  and  puninmieiit. 
^  XXXV.  That  tio  perlon  in  this  State  fliall  hold  more  than  one  hi* 
crntive  office  at  any  one  time.  Provided,  that  no  appointment  in  the 
militia,  or  the  office  of  a  juilice  of  the  peace,  fliall  be  confidered  as  a 
lucrative  office. 

XXXVI.  That  all  commiffions  and  grants  fliall  run  in  the  name 
rf  The  State  of  Nortb-Carolia^  and  bear  tcft,  and  be  iigncd  by  the  go- 
vernor. All  writs  fliall  run  in  the  fame  manner,  and  bear  tcft,  and 
be  figned  by  the  clerks  of  the  rcfpe<^tive  courts.  Indiclments  fliall 
conclude,  JJi^ainJi  the  peace  and  (lig>tU\  of  the  State, 

XXXVII.  That  the  delegates  for  this  State  to  the  Continental 
Congrefs,  while  neceifary,  fliall  be  chofen  annually  by  the  (jencrat 
Afl^emhly  by  ballot,  but  may  be  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and  no  perfon  fliall  be  eleded  to  ferve  in  that  capacity 
for  more  than  three  years  fucceffively. 

XXXVIII.  That  there  fliall  be  a  IherifF,  coroner,  or  coroners,  and 
conftables,  in  each  county  within  this  State. 

XXXIX.  That 
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XXXIX.  ThnL  the  perfon  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  a  ftrong 
prclutnption  of  fraud j  fliall  not  be  continued  in  prifon,  after  de- 
livering up,  bond  fi,u\  all  his  ffta  .,  real  and  perfonal,  for  the 
life  of  his  creditors,  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  hereafter  regu- 
lated by  law.  All  prifoncrs  fl?nil  be  bailable  by  fufficicnt  f.ireties, 
iinlefs  for  capital  oftences,  when  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  pre- 
fnmption  great. 

XL.  That  every  foreigner  who  comes  to  fettle  in  this  State,  having 
firfl  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  fame,  may  purchaf'e,  or  by 
other  juft  means  acquire,  hold  and  tansfer  land,  or  other  real  etlute  ; 
and  alter  one  year's  ri^fiucnce  fliall  be  deemed  a  free  citizen. 

XLI.  That  a  fchool  or  fchools  fliall  be  eftabliflied  bv  the  leeiflature 
for  the  convenient  inftriuTiion  of  yonih,  with  fuch  falaries  to  the 
!na{lcis,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  cna'  ''■  them  to  inftruct  at  low 
prices;  and  all  ufeful  learning  fliall  !>'■  1  aiy  encouraged  and  promo- 
ted in  one  or  more  univcrfities. 

XLII.  That  no  purchafc  of  lands  flinil  be  made  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority  of  the  General  Af- 
fcmbly. 

XL. Ill,  That  the  future  legiflature  of  this  State  fliall  regulate  en- 
tails in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

XLIV.  That  the  declaration  of  rigiits  is  hereby  declared  to  be  part 
t(f  the  Confi:itutlon  of  this  State,  and  ought  never  to  be  violr.tcd  ow 
any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XLV.  That  any  member  of  citlier  Houfe  of  General  Aficm- 
biy  fliall  have  liberty  to  dilfcnt  fro.n,  aiul  pioteft  againrt  any  acl 
or  refolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public,  or  any 
individual,  and  have  the  reafuns  of  his  diflent  entered  on  tlie 
journals. 

XLVI.  That  neither  Houfe  of  the  General  Afl!emb1y  fliall  proceed 
upon  public  bufinefs,  unlefs  a  majority  of  all  the  mcmibers  of  fuch 
IlnuCe  are  aftually  prefent  ;  and  that  upon  a  motion  nia.de  and  fe- 
conded,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  (jueftion  fliall  be  taken  and 
entered  on  the  journals ;  and  that  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of 
both  Houfes  of  the  General  Aill'm.bly  fliall  be  printed  and  made  pub- 
iic  immediate'v  after  their  adjournment. 

This  Conftitution  is  not  intcndv.d  to  preclude  the  prcfent  Con- 
grefs  from  making  a  temporary  provifion  for  the  v,cil-i;rderiiio;  of 
this  State,  until  the  General  Afll'inbly  fliall  (lliblifli  a  g<jvcr!inn'iit; 
agreeable  to  the  mode  lieieiii  b'jforc  dric rilled. 
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This  dcclaratioh  of  ri^'  *^  and  frame  of  government  waS  a(^  "ed  td 
and  refolved  upon  by  the  reprefentatives  of  tlie  freemen  of  the  Stat? 
tf  North-Carohna,  elected  and  chofcn  for  that  particular  purpofc, 
in  Congrefo  aflembkd,  at  Halifax,  December  18,  1776. 
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TERRITORY  SOUTH  of  the  OPIIO, 


OR   THE 


TENNESSEE  GOFERNMENT 


SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

HIS  i)art  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  fitnated  betweeu 

C"*  20'  and   16°  30'  well  longitude  from  Philadelphia,  and  35'  and 

36"  30'  north  latitude  ;  it  extends  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in 

length  and  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  the 

whole  of  the  tra*^  of  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State 

of  North-Carolina  in  the  year  1 789.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 

the  State  of  Kentucky  and  part  of  Virginia,  on  the  eaft  by  a  range 

of  mountains,    which  feparates  it  from  North-Carolina,*    on  the 

fouth  by  South-Carolina  and  Geor;j,ia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Mif- 

iiuippi. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  in  the  general  is  moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tra^t 
lying  between  the  Great  Iflnnd,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanhawa, 
the  fummers  are  remarkably  cool,  and  the  air  rather  moilt.  South- 
weft  of  this,  as  far  as  the  Indian  towns,  the  climate  is  much  warmer, 
and  the  foil  better  adapted  to  the  produftions  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  difeafes  to  which  adults  are  moft  liable,  are  pleurifies,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  agues  and  fevers :  fo  healthy 
ha"e  been  the  inhabitants,  that  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  coun- 
try to  17B8,  not  a  fmgle  phyfician  had  fettled  among  them.  It  is  to 
the  inhabitants  a  real  advantage,  that  they  are  almoft  beyond  the 
reach  of  thofe  luxuric?  which  are  enjoyed,  and  thofe  epidemical  dif- 
eafes which  are  confequently  frequent,  in  populous  towns  on  the  fca 
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*  This  range  of  mountains  are   known  by  tlie  varioas  nnrnw  of  the  AUcgany, 
Stone,  Yellow,  lion,  and  B^ld  mountains. 
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Cf^aft,  An  iiihabitnnt  of  this  diftrift  writes,  *'  Our  phyficians  are, 
a  tine  climate,  healthy  robuft  mothers  and  father;,  plain  and  plenti- 
ful diet,  and  enough  of  cxcrcifc  :  there  is  not  a  regular  bred  phylician 
rchding  in  the  whole  dilhift." 

FACE  OF  THF.  COUNTRY,  &c. 

Cunibcrlaiid  mountain,  in  its  Nvhole  extent,  from  the  Great  Kaii- 
hawa  to  the  Tenncflee,  confills  of  the  mod  ftupendous  piLs  of 
craggy  rocks  of  anv  niountain  in  the  wcltern  country  ;  in  ieverul  parti 
of  it,  lor  miles,  it  is  inaccellible  even  to  the  Indians,  o!i  foot;  in  one 
place  jxirticu'arly,  near  the  fumniit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  nioii: 
remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  two 
hundred  feet  thick,  flieuing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  fouth-eaii 
ni';re  lujble  and  grand  than  any  artificial  fortification  in  the  known 
\vorid,  and  apparently  C(pial  in  point  of  regularity.  Through  this 
ilupcndons  pile,  luconliiig  to  a  7noikrn  hypolhejis^  liad  the  waters  01 
all  the  upper ')ranches  of  the  TcnncU'ec  to  force  their  way  ;  the  at- 
temjit  would  have  been  imi)radical)le  at  any  other  j^lacc  thr^n  the  one 
mentioned,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  eafiwardly.  Here  then 
feems  to  iiave  been  the  chafm,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  convey  otf 
vhofe  waters  which  muil  otherwife  have  overflowed,  and  rendered 
iifeltfo  a  vaft  tracft  of  valuable  country  enclofed  within  the 
mountains. 

The  TennefTee,  called  alfo  the  Cherokee,  and  abfurdJy  the  Hugo- 
hege  river,  is  the  largeft  branch  of  the  Ohio  ;  it  riies  in  the  moun- 
tains of  \'irginia,  latitude  37  ,  and  purfues  a  couife  of  about  one 
thoufand  miles  fouth  and  fouth-vveft,  nearly  to  latitude  34",  re- 
ceiving from  both  fides  a  number  of  large  tributary  ftreams ;  it  then 
wheels  about  to  the  north  in  a  circuitous  courl'e,  and  mingles  with  tlie 
Ohio,  nearly  fixty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mufcle  ftioals,  a  diflance  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv  miles, 
the  current  is  very  gentle,  and  the  river  deep  enough,  at  all  feafons, 
for  the  largeil  row  boats :  the  Mufcle  (lioala  are  about  twenty  miles 
in  length.  At  this  place  the  river  fprcads  to  the  width  of  three 
miles,  and  forms  a  number  of  iflands,  and  is  of  difiicult  paflage, 
except  when  there  is  a  fvvcU  in  the  river.  From  thefe  flioals  to  the 
v^hirl  or  fuck,  the  place  where  the  river  bieaks  through  the  Great 
iidge,  or  Cumberland  mountain,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  iTiiles,  the 
navig-itiou  all  the  way  excellenr, 
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TiiC  Whirl,  as  it  ii  called,  is  in  about  latitude  35°;  it  is  reckoned 
a  greater  ciiridfity  than  the  burning  of  the.  Putomack  through  the 
r/iiie  ridge.  The  river,  whicli  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  v.ide, 
is  here  coniprelTed  to  the  u  idth  of  a'oi;ut  one  hundred  yards  ;  julT:  as 
it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock  prijciHs  fn.m  the  northern  lliorc 
in  an  oblique  direction,  which  lenders  the  be  '  of  the  river  ftill  nar- 
rower, and  cauies  a  fuddcn  I)cnd  ;  the  water  of  the  river  is,  of  courfe, 
thrown  with  great  rapidity  agalnft  the  iouthern  Ihore,  whence  it 
houmls  round  the  point  of  the  rock  and  produces  the  whul,  v.hicli 
is  about  eighty  yards  in  circumferciKc.  Canoes  have  often  been 
cnnied  into  this  whirl,  and  efcapcd  by  the  dexteiity  of  the  rowers 
without  damngc.  In  lefs  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl  'he  river 
fpreads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except  the  Mufcle  flioals  al- 
ready luentioue- ,  (lows  beautiful  and  placid  till  it  mingles  with  the 
Otiio. 

Six  miles  alcove  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamog^a  towns,  en  the 
Ixmks  of  the  ri- cr,  and  of  a  large  creek  of  the  fame  nan. e ;  from 
tlicfe  towns  to  the  miuth  of  the  Hiwaflee  is  fixty  mi'cs  by  water, 
and  about  forty  by  land  ;  this  river  is  a  fouth  branch  of  the  Ten- 
neif'je,  and  navigable  till  it  penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  fouth 
fi.'.e.  Tlie  climate,  the  fiiie  fp;ings,  and  fertile  plains,  render  tlic 
b.inks  of  tliis  river  a  moft  delighifni  place  of  fettlement.  From  a 
branch  of  the  Hiwaflee,  called  Amoia,  there  is  but  a  fliort  portage 
to  a  branch  of  the  Mobile,  and  the  road  all  the  diflancc  iirm  and 
Incl. 

PiiiTjng  up  the  Tenneirec,  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hiwaflee,  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Pclcfon  or  Cbnch  river,  from 
the  north,"  v/hich  is  large  and  navigable  for  boats  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles,  receiving  in  its  courie,  belides  inferior  ilreams, 
Powell's  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  t!ie  main  river,  and  boata- 
ble  for  one  hundred  miles  :  this  lait-mentioncd  river  runs  through 
Vowell's  valley,  an  excellent  trai^  of  country  abounding  with  fine 
fprings. 

From  the  Peiefcn  to  the  jun^fion  of  the  Holftein  and  Tcnncflec  is 
computed  forty  miles ;  this  lafl:  is  the  branch  which  foi'mcrly  gave 
its  name  to  the  main  river,  not  from  its  lize,  but  from  its  notoriety, 
having  on  its  banks  a  vafi:  ni;mber  of  Indian  villages,  and  the  chief 
ti'wa  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  called  Chota,  and  was  therefore 
ralltd  Cherokee  river ;  but  the  name  of  Tenneflee  has  of  late  oh- 
taiacd  a  preference;  it  crofl'es  the  valley  at  nearly  right  angles  with 
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the  mountains,  and  has  on  its  banks  a  number  of  beautiful  plains, 
which  are  chiefly  improved  as  corn  fields  by  tlie  Indians.  In  1788, 
the  whites  had  ailvanced  their  fcttlcnicnts  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Indian  villages.  Forty  miles  fi-om  the  Tcnncllet,  up  the  Holfteiii 
branch,  comes  in  Frank  river,  vulgarly  called  French  Broad,  tour  or 
five  hundred  yards  wide  ;  thence,  juirfiiiiig  the  Holftein  two  hun- 
dred ir.iies,  you  come  to  Long-Illr,r,d,  which  is  the  highell:  navigation 
yet  uled  ;  tu  ,e  about  one  bundled  miles  is  the  fource  of  the  river. 
One  mile  below  Long-Ifland  comes  in  North- Holftein,  and  twenty 
juilrs  above  it  the  V/nttago  ;  the  former  is  one  hundred  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and,  with  a  fmall  expenle,  might  be  made  navigable 
to  Camj)be]rs  v^nlirie^,  feventy  iniles  farther  up.  In  the  Tennellee 
and  its  ii];pcr  b.ar.ches  are  great  numbers  of  fifli,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  liead  waters  of  the  Great  Kan'iawa  are  in  the  weflcrn  part  of 
Kunli-C'arolina,  in  the  moft  caftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany  or  Ap- 
paijf hiia  mountain?,  and  fouth  of  the  36  of  latitude.  Its  head 
brai.v.li;es  cntircle.'thofe  of  the  Holflein,  from  which  they  are  fepn- 
rated  by  the  Iron  mountain,  throtigh  which  it  palVes,  ten  milci 
above  tiie  lead  mines  ;  thtnce  fleering  its  courfe  along  the  foot  of 
t>.e  Allegany  mountain,  until  it  receives  Little  river  from  the  call, 
it  turns  to  the  north,  which  is  its  general  courfe  till  it  meets  the 
Ohio.  About  fixty  miles  from  Little  river  it  recei-es  Green  Briar 
liver  frcin  the  eatl',  which  is  the  only  conOdd'able  tributary  ilream 
in  all  that  diftr.nce.  About  forty  miles  below  the  month  of  Grccia 
jjriar  river,  in  Virginia,  in  the  Kanhawa,  is  a  remarkable  cataract. 
A  la;  ,;e  rock,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  croffcs  the  bed  of  the 
river,  over  which  the  water  flioots  and  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpen. 
(iicularly,  except  at  one  fide,  where  the  deiecnt  i:i  more  gradual. 

The  Shawanhee,  now  called  Cuinberland  river,  of  the  fouthern 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  is  next  in  fize  to  the  TennefTee,  and  extends 
caftwardly  nearly  as  far,  but  runs  in  a  much  more  dire^l  ccnirfe  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  as  far  as  Nadiville  ;  from  the  fouth  it  re- 
ceives Harj;cr's,  Coney,  Obey's  and  Clear  Fork  rivers  j  and  from  the 
noi  th,  Pvcd  and  Rock  Caftle  rivers,  befides  many  fmaller  ftreams. 

Of  this  territory,   above  half  is  covered  with  mountains  which  are 

nninhabitable  ;    foiue  of  thele,  particularly  Cumberland,  or  Great 

Laurel  ridge,  are  the  moft  flupendous  piles  in  the  United  States  ; 

they  aboimd  with  ginfcng^md  (tone  coal.    Clinch  mountain  is  fouth 
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cf  thcfe,  in  which  Burk's  j;;ardcn  xm\  Monii's  nob  m.glit  be  delcribcd 
,is  cuiiofities. 

The  Iron  mountain,  whicli  conftiuitcs  the  boundary  between  this 
diftri(!iV  and  North-Carolina,  cxttads  from  near  t!ie  lead  ii.itics,  on 
the  Kanhavva,  through  the  Lhcruktc  county,  to  the  louth  ot  Chota, 
and  terminates  near  tl.e  fources  of  the  IMoblle.  Thi-  caverns  and 
cafcadcs  in  thcic  mountains  arc  inn'    .--lable. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  farmers  on  Cumberland  river,  for  the  fake  of  dcferibing  their 
l.inds,  diftinguifli  them  by  firft,  fccond,  and  third  quality.     Land  of 
the  firfl  quality  will  bear  Indian  corn  or  hemp,  but  it  will  not  bear 
wheat  without  great  reduction.     Land  of  the  fccond  quality  does 
not  bear  wheat  to  advantage  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  two  or 
three  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  tobacco  or  cotton.     Land  ot  the  tliird 
bears  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  ufiially  fown  on  dry  ground  in  the 
Atlantic  States.     It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  vifited  the  CiunherLind 
fcltlement,  that  one  hundred  btifliclij  of  Indian  corn  are  frequently 
gathered  from  an  acre  of  their  bell:  land  ;  fixty  or  feventy  bufliels  fi  om 
an  acre  is  very  common,  but  the  fanner  who  expei^ts  to  gather  fuch 
a  crop  muft  be  careful,  while  the  corn  is  foit,  to  guard  it  againll 
bears  and  racoons.     Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck-wheat,  Indian 
corn,  peafe,  bean?,  potatoes,  llax,   hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and 
cotton,   have  already  been  planted  in  that  lettlcmcnt,  and  diey    1 
thrive  in  great  perfection  ;  the  ufual  crop  ol  cotton  is  eight  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  ;  the  flaple  is  long  and  fine.     It  15  alledgcd,  hovv- 
tver,  that  the  lands  on  the  fmall  rivers  that  run  into  the  MiffiiUppi, 
have  a  decided  preference  to  thofe  on  tlie  Cumberland  river,  for  the 
produftion  of  cotton  and  indigo.     No  experiments  have  been  made 
on  land  near  the  Aliirillippi  within  the  ceded  territory  j  but  there  is 
d  fmall  fett'ement  farther  down  the  river,  within  the  limi  s  of  the 
United   States,  on  a  funilar  foil,  where  wie  growth  and  quality  of 
cotton  is  fo  remarkable,  that  its  culture  is  more  i^rofitable  than  any 
other  crop.     The  foil  on  thofe  rivers   is   deep  and  li;;ht,  having  a 
fivall  mixture  of  fand  with  a  black  earth;  hence,  .is  the  planters 
ailcdge,  It  proves  favourable  to  the  culture  of  all  kuids  of  roots,  as 
well  as  of  indigo  and  cotton. 

The  lands  on  the  waters  of  Tennefl'ee  and  Cumberland  rivers  are 
j;cnerally  well  timbered  ;  in  fome  places  there  are  glades  of  rich 
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laiul  uithniit  timber,  but  theft"  arc  not  frcciucnt  nor  Inr;;e,  Ttie 
jjcncral  growth  is  j)oplar,  hickory,  black  wahiut,  bvict;  cc,  oc  th« 
liorfc  cheimit,  lycamore,  locull  and  the  I'lu^ar  mnplc.  The  uiKi<?i- 
grovvth,  in  many  places,  is  cnc  lilteeii  or  twenty  itct  hi<-;h,  fo  cloi<.. 
toi,'ei!'.er  as  to  cxchule  all  other  plants;  where  the  cam;  does  no!: 
r.biHintl,  we  find  red  bud,  wild  plum,  ipicc  v\ooc!,  red  ai-.d.  vvhito 
nuilberry,  ginictig,  Virginia  and  Seneka  fnakc  root,  angelica,  fweet 
aniie,  g  ngcr  and  wild  heps-.  The  <.;hidtii  aie  co\crtd  with  clover, 
vild  r\e,  buita'o  gral's  and  pea  v'nc.  On  ihe  hi'ls,  at  tiic  head  ot 
rivers,  we  find  llatcly  rtd  cedars ;  many  ot"  thefe  trees  are  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  forty  lect  clearer  limbs. 

A  f-w  years  finrv,  this  coimtry  abonndcd  with  large  herds  of  wild 
citt!.',  improperly  cal'ed  biifialoes;  but  the  imj)iovidcnt  or  ill-dil- 
pofid  an ong  the  fiifl  ietilcis  have  deftroycd  nuiltiuides  of  thtni  ouv 
<;f  i.eie  wantonncls ;  tiny  aic  fi',11  tf)  be  found  on  fome  of  the  (buth 
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Beavers  and  otters  are  caught  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  .it- 
Cumberland  and  Kcntuky  nvors. 

They  have  pheaiants,  pairridgcs  ov  quails,  and  turkies  in  a!>un- 
clirice  throuoh  the  year.  Durim.:;  the  winter  their  waters  are  covered 
V,  i;h  I'wan?,  wild  geefe,  brar.t  and  d\ick.  Ca;-fifii  have  been 
ciii;!u  in  tho'b  rivers  that  weighed  above  one  hundred  pounds,  a-v.J 
pci  t!i  that  weighed  above  twenty  pounds. 

The  mammoth  app'.r.rs  to  have  been  an  inlv;bit;;nt  (;f  thii  co'iiw 
tiv,  a3  his  boncs  have  been  dug  up  by  labourers  at  CaniphcU's  Sa^ 
lines,  on  N'orth-Molfiein,  whin  firikiiig  fait  pits ;  tltjy  were  from 
three  to  jevcii  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  caiti!. 

CamphcH's  filines  are  the  only  ones  that  lia\  e  yet  been  difcovcivH 
on  the  upper  braneiics  or*  tlr.;  Tennellee  and  on  this  fdc  the  wi'.dcr- 
nefs,  though  great  learch  has  been  made  for  tliem.    The  tract  which 


contains  thcle   falincs  is  a  i 
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by  Captain  Charles  Campb,.,!  about  1745,  who  was  one  of  the  Htil 
explorers  of  the  wellein  country.  In  i;:;-;,  he  procured  a  patent 
f.)r  it  from  the  governor  01  Vu'^iiiia.  IIis  Ion,  the  late  Gener.d 
William  Caninbel!,  who   bcliavc^d  fo   yallantlv  in  the  American  war 


in  the  Acars  1780  ai 


17S1,   became  o 


vner  or 


it  on  h's  death,     liut 


it  was  nut  till  the  time  of  ins  death,  w  iicii  lalt  was  very  k:arce  and 

dear* 
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Conr,  tliat  (lilt  water  was  difcovercd,  ami  liilt  madi:  tiy  a  poor  man  ; 
(>ncc  rliat  tinic,  uiulcr  the  ihrtction  of  Colonel  Arthur  Cainj.I-cIl, 
It  has  been  iinpiovcd  to  a  conliileiable  cxrciu,  and  many  thoul'tiuU 
<>f  inhnbitanrs  arc  lupplied  from  it  with  fait  of  a  fupcrior  quality, 
:..'id  at  a  low  price.  The  trat't  ronfills  of  about  three  hundred  acres 
•  f  tilt  niarfli  huid,  of  as  riih  a  ioil  as  ran  bo  iinaj;incd  :  in  this  Hat, 
•lits  .".re  fa:ik  in  order  to  ol)tain  the  lalt  water;  the  bcft  is  fouiul 
i-iom  thirty  to  forty  feet  deej).  Aher  pallinij  through  the  rich  foil  or 
nuid,  tVom  lix  to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  very  brittle  lime-ftone 
iock,  uiili  era<  ks  or  chafms,  throiiij[h  which  the  fait  water  ilfuci 
into  the  pits,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets  and  put  into  the  boilers, 
\>'hieh  are  placed  in  furnaces  adjoining  the  jilts.  The  hills  that  fur- 
round  this  flat  are  covered  with  line  tmibcr,  and  not  fardiilant  a  coal 
Fr.ine  lias  been  dili:oveied. 

On  Frank  river,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  dirceT:  line  from  its  mouth, 
a  Jar(;c,  clrar,  medicinal  fpring  has  lately  beeti  difcovered,  which, 
on  experiment,  has  been  found  to  relieve  various  coinjilaints  of  the 
liuman  bodv  ;   it?:  tempera' lue  rather  exreedb  blood  heat. 

On  the  fame  river,  nairer  iti.  n^outh,  a  valuable  lead  mine  has 
been  diii:overcd. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Holflein  are  many  mines  of  iron  ore,  of 
\]\:  beft  kind,  fon.e  of  wiiich  have  been  opened  and  worked  to  ad- 
vantage, and  enough  niight  be  made  to  fupply  the  whole  weflerii 
coiWitry :  tht'e  mines  are  the  more  valuable,  aj  there  is  faid  to  be 
'.■')iK  of  this  ore  near  the  Miffiflippi,  and  very  iittie  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

Up  the  Iliwairee  river,  in  the  moui^tains  on  the  fouth  fide,  a  mine 
iias  been  diicovercd  and  ore  taken,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  gold  was 
(..\trav.'ted  by  an  artiil:,  whde  the  liritidi  were  in  pofielfion  of  Georgia: 
it  is  certain,  that  but  few  Indian;  know  the  fpot,  and  thofe  who  do 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  a  fecret :  the  gentleman  who  gave  this 
information  has  been  within  view  of  the  place.  The  mountain  is 
very  high  and  banen,  and  has  feveral  of  the  appearances  defcribcd 
[13-  mineri;'ilb.  The  difcovery  was  made  by  means  of  the  river  im- 
ue.;nining  the  bale  of  a  large  cliff  or  fpur  of  the  mountain,  which 
cccafioned  a  ?reat  column  of  the  earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  the 
v.ater ;  thi;  diirupuue  ducovered  the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great 
<l;:^i:h. 
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CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CIIIKF  TOWN'S. 

Thij  tcnitoi  V  is  tlivick-d  ir.io  two  dilliicls,  each  of  whitli  is  ng:iii< 
divideil  into  coumies  as  follows : 

WASHINOTON    DISTRICT. 

VViifliiiigton,  (ireenc,  South,  of  French 

Siiiivaii,  Hawkins,  Broad. 


Davidfon, 


MERO    DISIRICT. 

Smnuer, 


Tenncflcc. 


The  chief  towns  are  Nafliviilc  and  Abingdon. 


Wi' 


i,( 


NASHVILLE. 

This  is  the  fliiie  town  of  Davidfon  county,  and  is  the  largeft  town 
in  the  territory.  Tlic  courts  are  held  ht-ic ;  it  has  two  houl'cs  fur 
public  worfliip,  and  a  handfomely  endowed  academy,  eltabliflied  in 
J  786. 

ABINGDON. 

Al)iri};dt)n  is  the  county  town  of  Waflungton  county  :  it  contained 
in  1708  about  twenty  hoiifc!;,  nnd  was  rajjiJly  increafni^j :  it  is 
ab(niL  two  huncncd  and  fi>:ty  miles  from  Richmond  in  Vi'ginia,  in 
a  direct  line,  ami  three  luuuircd  and  ten  as  the  road  runs,  bearing 
a  liitlc  to  the  fouth  of  well  latitude  36    50'. 

ROAD  S. 

The  following  arc  the  dillances  on.  the  new  road  from  Nafliville, 
in  Da\idron  county,  to  I'ort  Campbell,  near  the  juniStion  of  Holftein 
river  with  the  Tennciiee. 


From  Nafliviilc  to  Stony  river 

"ts. 

9 

Smith's  creek 

Milos. 

6 

Big  fpring 

6 

Coney  river 

II 

Ceu.ir  lick 

4 

I\line  lick 

9 

Little  fpring 

6 

Falling  creek 

•      9 

Barton's  creek 

4 

War  path 

7 

Spring  creek            .    • 

3 

Bear  creek 

18 

Martin's  fpring 

5 

Camp  creek 

8r 

Blair's  fpring 

3 

King's  fpring 

16 

Buck  fpring 

la 

Grovet's  creek 

-    7 

Fountaiaes 

8 

From 
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Milci. 

from  the  fuot  of  Cumberland 

mountain      -  a 

Through  the  mountain 
to  Emmery's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Pclcfon  1 1 
To  the  Pappa  turd  of  the 
Pelclbn  or  Clinch  ri- 
ver -  Ift 
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To  CanipbtH's  ftailoii, 

near  HulIUin 
To  the  Grt'at  illaiid 
To  Abingdon  in  W.'h- 
ington  county 
To  Ricluiiond  in  Virgi- 
nia 


•33 

Mile:,. 
lO 

35 

310 


Total       635 

By  this  new  road,  a  plcafant  pafTagc  mny  be  had  to  tl\e  wcftern 
country  with  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cnnibcrland  moun- 
tain to  pafs,  and  that^  is  eafy  of  afcent ;  and  beyond  it,  tiic  road  is 
generally  level  and  firm,  abounding  with  fine  fprings  of  water. 

POPULATION. 

Tn  1763,  there  were  but  about  ten  families  fettled  weft  of  the 
Kanhavva,  fo  many  had  joined  them  in  1773,  that  the  fcttlemcnt  was 
crefted  into  a  county,  and  in  1776,  again  fubdivitled  into  three.— 
In  1788,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  at  forty  thoufand  : 
diey  muft  have  greatly  increafod  fince  that  period— the  following  is 
the  return  made  by  the  governor  in  1791. 
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WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 
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Wafliingtou  .... 

lOOQ 

1792 

2524 

12 

535 

5872 

Sulivan 

806 

1242 

I99S 

107 

297 

4447 

Greene 

1293 

2374 

35»° 

40 

454 

7741 

Hawkins 

1204 

1970 

2921 

68 

807 

6970 

South  of  Frencli  Broad 

681 

1082 

1627 

66 

163 

3619 

4993 

8460 

12647 

!i93 

2256 

28649 , 

MERO  DISTRICT. 


Davidfoii    .... 

Sumner 

TennetTee  .... 


^39 
404 

^35 

582 
380 

1288 
8^4 
576 

18 

8 
4^ 

68 

659 

348 
^54 

1278 

1817 

2718 

1 161 

3459! 

2196  ; 
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To  this  return  the  following  note  was  prefixed  :  There  are  feven! 
captains  who  have  not  as  yet  returned  the  fchedules  of  the  numbers 
of  their  diltricis,  namely; — in  (ireene  county,  three — in  Davidfoii, 
one — and  South  of  French  Broad,  one  dirtrift. 

Though  it  is  manifeft  the  deficiency  in  this  return  is  great,  yet 
we  have  not  fufiicient  data  to  determine  it,  but  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  fixty  thou- 
fand. 

In  17S8,  the  militia  of  this  diihiifl  amount-.'d  to  between  fcven  aiii 
«ight  thoufand  tftecfive  men,  who  were  principally  armed  witii 
ritlcs.  It  ib  fuppofed  that  their  number  is  incrcafcd  to  ncaily 
double  fincc  that  ])eriod. 

RL'[JGIO>;  AND  CHARACTER. 
The  Preifbyterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of  CluiOiaris  in 
:tiis  diftrifl  :  they   have   a   Prefbytery,    called   the  Abingtoii  I'lel- 
^lytery,  cfublllhcd  by  aCt  of  fyuod,  whi.  ii,    in    i7£8,  confiiled  ci 
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t«tnty-three  large  congregations,  who  were  then  fupjilicd  by  only 
fix  miiiifters.  There  are  alfo  feme  of  the  Baptifts  and  Mcthodift 
denominations. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftrid  emigrated  chiefly  from  Pennfylva- 
nia,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  well  of  the  Blue  ridge.  The 
anceftors  of  thefe  people  were  generally  of  the  Scotch  nation,  fomc 
of  whom  emigrated  firil  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  America.  A 
few  Germans  and  Englifli  arc  intermixed.  The  proportion  of  the 
whites  to  the  blacks  in  this  di^ri6t,  judging  from  the  foregoing  im- 
perfeft  cenfus,  is  as  ten  to  one.  In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were 
twenty  white  perions  to  one  negroe.  The  erection  of  this  territory 
into  a  feparate  government,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  leflen  the  ne- 
groe population. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chara(fler  of  this  people  that  diftingui flies 
them  from  the  fettlers  of  new  countries  in  general.  Among  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  a  great  fimplicity  of  manners  prevails ;  duplicity, 
or  the  etiquette  of  cities  and  populous  places,  is  unknown  among  them. 
If  a  man  deceives  another,  he  is  deemed  and  called  a  Lar  j  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  *'  a  bloody  nofe'*  is  the  confequencc.  Wreft- 
iing,  jumping,  running  foot  races,  and  playing  at  ball,  are  the  com- 
mon d:  erfions.  Dancing  is  coming  into  fafliion.  Card  playing  is 
a  rare  amufement.  The  hunting  fliirt  is  flill  worn  by  the  militia  on 
duty,  and  by  hunters  in  purfuit  of  game.  At  home,  and  at  public 
aflemblies,  they  drefs  like  the  Virginians, 

Great  was  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
dii'  ing  the  war,  occafioned  by  the  incurlions  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  is 
much  to  their  honour,  that  when  they  were  offered  protection  by  the 
Britilh,  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  war,  they  nobly  refufed  it. 

COMMERCE. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  from  Nafliville,  and  of  the  Ten- 
neflee  from  the  Mufcle  flioals  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mifliffippi,  the  people  of  courfe,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  conveyance  for  trade, 
as  thofe  who  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Milfiilippi,  to  jScw-Orlcans  or 
flfewhere. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade 
will  be  carried  on  with  this  country,  which  is  fiom  Mobile  up  tlip 
waters  of  the  Mobile  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  thence  by  a  land 
cairiage  of  about  fifty  miles,  at  moil,  to  Ococlir-ppo  creek,  which 
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enipties  info  the  TennefTee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Miifcle  ftioalj. 
The  mouth  oi"  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  dia- 
meter of  whirh  is  five  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the 
treaty  of  Hoj)\velI,  on  Keowee,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  eftab- 
lilliment  of  trading  pofts. 

This  country  fur n idles  many  valuable  articles  of  export,  fuch  as 
fine  waggon  and  faddle  horfes,  beef,  cattle,  ginfeng,  deer  Ikins  and 
furs,  cotton,  heimp,  and  flax,  which  may  be  tranfported  by  land  ) 
alfo  iron,  lumber,  pork,  and  flour,  which  might  be  exported  in 
great  quantities,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mifliflippi  were  opened; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  underftand  commerce,  or 
are  poflTefl^ed  of  proper  capitals ;  of  courfe  it  is  badly  managed : 
land  jobbing  engrofl!es  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  degraded  ftate  of  commerce  has  rendered  necefl!ary  a  general 
attention  to  home  manufadurcs ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eyes 
pf  the  people  will  foon  be  opened  to  their  true  intereft,  and  agri- 
culture,  commerce,  and  manufadtures,  each  receive  proper  at- 
tention. 


\\  m 


LEARNING  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diflrift  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  fcience.  An  academy  and  feveral  grammar  fchools  have 
been  eftabliflied ;  and  a  fociety,  who  ftile  themfelves,  "  A  Society 
for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge  :• '  it  is  of  modern  date,  but 
much  good  is  expefted  from  it.  A  tafte  for  literature  is  incrcafing 
among  them. 

The  government  is  fimilar  to  that  eftabliflied  by  Congrefs  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  The  go- 
vernor is  the  executive,  and,  in  his  abfence,  the  fecretary,  and  the 
£;nvcr:ior  and  three  judges  the  legiflative  power  in  the  diftrift. 

The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds^ 
r.'iifcd  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  Haves,  lands,  and  horfes. 


INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes,  v/ithin  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  diftri^l,  are 
the  Chcrokees  and  Chicafaws.  The  Cherokees  have  been  a  warlike 
;ukI  numerous  nation  ;  but  by  continual  wars,  in  which  it  has  been 
their  deftiny  to  be  engageo  with  the  northern  Indian  tribes,  they 
were  reduced,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  to  about  two 

thoufand 
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thoufand  fighting  men ;  fince  which  they  have  been  reduced  more 
than  one  half,  and  have  become  weak  and  pufillanimous. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  merit  the  moft  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all 
times  maintained  a  brotherly  attachment  to  them  :  they  glory  in  fay- 
ing, that  they  never  (lied  the  blood  of  an  Anglo-American.  There 
is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  the  Chicafavv  and  Chot'^aw  languages, 
that  the  common  people  can  converfe  together,  each  fpeaking  in 
^is  own  dialed.  They  are  a  perfonablc  people,  and  have  an  opcn- 
nefs  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour,  uncommon  among  favages. 
Thefe  nations  fay,  they  are  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  tlvit  once 
lived  far  to  the  weft,  which  was  delhoyed  by  the  Spaniards,  for  whom 
they  ftill  retain  an  hereditary  hatred.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of 
Congrefs  to  treat  with  thefe  nations  ?  and  might  not  a  reciprocal 
friendfliip  be  mutually  ferviccable  to  the  Union  and  the  Indians  ? 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


SITUATION,    EXTENT,    AND   BOUNDARIES, 


HIS  State  is  fitiiated  between  32°  and  35°  north  latitude,  and  4* 
pnd  9"  weft  longitude  from  Philadclpliin.  Its  length  is  two  hundred 
miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  norrh  by  North-Carolina,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  fouih-WLfl:  and  iouth  In  Savannah  river,  and  a  branch  of  its 
head  waters  called  Tugulo  river,  which  faid  rivers  divide  it  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. '*•■ 

C  L  I  M  A  T  E. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  different  in  different  parts:  along  the 
fea  coail,  bilious  dileales,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  prevalent 

"^  Tlv  bounJary  line  dividing  the  two  States  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  was 
Ir-ng  the  fuhjtft  of  controvcrfy  ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  between  the  North- 
C^iroliiui  line,  and  a  line  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  of  Tugulo  and  Keowec  river; 
the  bttc;-  t' intended  that  the  fuuicc  of  Keowte  river  was  to  be  confideied  as  the  head  of 
Suvann;ih  river. 

F>r  th(  purpoie  of  fettling  this  controverfy,  commifiloncrs  were  appointed  in  April 
J7S7,  by  the  contending  States,  veftcd  with  full  powers  to  determine  ths  controvcrleJ 
boundaiy,  which  they  fixed  as  follows : 

<'  The  nioft  northern  branch  or  ftreini  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the  fea  or  motith 
fif  fui-h  iV.c.iiTi,  to  the  fork,  or  confluence  of  the  riveis  now  called  Tugulo  and  Keowce, 
^nd  fio;n  thtiice  I  he  mo!>  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  faid  river  Tugulo,  till  it  in- 
tcrfcifti  the  nnrthcni  hcundary  line  of  S"uth-Carolina,  if  the  faid  branch  nf  Tugnlo  ex- 
tend fo  fir  noit'.i,  reffiving  all  the  iflands  in  the  fai  1  rivers  Savannah  and  Tugnlo  to 
Gcovgia  ;  h\;;  if  the  faid  branch  or  ihram  of  Tugulo  doc  not  extend  to  the  north  b'->un- 
J.r.-y  I'lv  of  Swuth-Carolina,  then  a  weft  line  to  the  Miiridlpci  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Iicad  fiii'iy  or  foi.u'-c  of  the  fi'.id  i  ranch  of  Tugulo  river,  whieh  csti^ids  to  the  hi^hvft 
niivthern  latitude,  lliall  for  ever  licronfter  form  the  fepar:'.tion,  limit  and  boundaiy  be- 
tv.'.eu  tiie  St,  tc:  of  Soulli-CrirolJnn  and  C?'ryli,'' 
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between  July  and  0£lober.  The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater 
beiween  the  20th  of  June  and  the  aoth  of  October,  than  in  the  other 
tight  months  in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marfliy  country,  which  is 
overflowed  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from 
thelie  ftagnated  waters,  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  neighbouring 
ocean,  and  the  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  which 
cover  the  ground,  fill  the  air  with  moifture  :  this  moifturc  falls  ia 
frequent  rains  and  copious  dews.  From  aftual  obfervation  it  has 
been  found  that  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  forty- 
two  inches,  w^ithout  regarding  the  moifture  that  fell  in  fogs  and 
dews.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  and  the  agree- 
able coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  rxpofure  to  thefe  heavy 
ticus. 

The  difagreeable  efFcfts  of  this  climate,  experience  has  proved, 
might  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  thofe  inhabitants,  whofecir- 
cumlbnces  will  admit  of  their  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rice  fwamps  to  healthier  fituations,  during  the  months  of  July,  An- 
guft,  September,  and  0<ftober  ;  and  in  the  vvorft  fituations,  by  tem- 
perance and  care.  Violent  exercife  on  horfeback,  but  chiefly,  expo- 
lure  to  the  meridian  rays  of  the  fun,  fudden  fliowers  of  rain,  and  the 
night  air,  are  too  frequently  the  caufes  of  fevers  and  other  diforders. 
Would  the  fportfmen  deny  themfelves,  during  the  fall  months,  their 
favourite  ainulements  of  hunting  and  fifliing,  or  confine  themfelves 
to  a  very  few  hours,  m  the  morning  or  evening  ;  would  the  induftrl- 
ous  planter  vifit  his  fields  only  at  the  fame  hours ;  or  would  the  poorer 
clal's  of  people  pay  due  attention  to  their  manner  of  living,  and  oh- 
ferve  the  precautions  recommended  to  them  by  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  much  ficknefs  and  many  diftreliing  events  might  be 
prevented.  The  upper  country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,    SEA  COAST,  &c. 

The  whole  State,  to  the  diftancc  of  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  is 
level,  and  almoft  without  a  ftone.  In  this  diftance,  by  a  gradual 
afcent  from  the  fea  coaft,  the  landrifes  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  Here,  if  you  proceed  in  a  VV.  N.  W.  tourfe  from  Char- 
lefton,  commences  a  curioully  uneven  country,  prefenting  a  prof- 
pedt  fomething  hke  that  of  a  high  fwelling  fe:i,  foiined  by  a 
I  piodi- 
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prodigious  number  of  fmall  fand  hills.  Some  little  herbage,  md  a 
few  fmall  pines  glow,  even  on  this  loil.  The  inhabitants  arc  but  few, 
and  have  but  a  Icaiity  fnbfirtence  on  corn  and  fweet  potatoes,  which 
grow  here  tolerably  well.  This  cmious  country  continues  lor  fixty 
inilep,  till  you  arrive  at  a  plate  called  the  Rid^e,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  Charlclton.  This  ridge  is  a  remarkable  tradl  of 
high  ground,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea,  but  level  as  you  ad- 
vance north-weft  from  its  fummit.  It  is  a  fine  high,  healthy  belt  of 
land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  foil,  and  extends  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  Broad  river,  in  about  6°  30'  weft  longitude  from  Philadel- 
phia. Beyond  this  ridge  commences  a  country  exaftly  refembling 
the  northern  States.  Here  hills  and  dales,  with  all  their  verdure  and 
variegated  beauty,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields, 
which  are  rare  in  the  low  country,  begin  to  be  common.  Here  Hea- 
ven has  beftowed  its  bleffing  with  a  moft  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is 
much  more  temperate  and  healthful  than  nearer  the  fea.  The  hilb 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  ;  the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful 
rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  equal  to  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion. This,  by  way  of  diftindion,  is  called  the  Upper  Country, 
where  are  different  modes  and  uiftercnt  articles  of  cultivation  ;  where 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  different 
tone.  The  land  Hill  riles  by  a  gradual  afcent ;  each  fuccecding  hill 
gi^rlooks  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced 
<fwo  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  north-weil  direction  from  Char- 
lefton,  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  lea  coaft  is  found  to  be 
eight  hundred  feet.  Here  a  nioimtainous  country  commences  with 
the  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains ;  the  elevation  of  which,  above 
their  bale,  is  three  thoiifand  eiglit  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  above 
the  fea  cocirt  tour  thoufand  fix  hnndred  and  forty.  From  the  top  of 
thcfe  mountains  there  h  T^n  cxtenfive  view  of  this  State,  North-Caro- 
lina, and  (.icorgia  ;  and  as  no  objed  intervenes  to  obftriift  the  view, 
a  man  with  tcI-.Tcopic  eyes  might  difcern  vellels  at  lea.  The  moun- 
tains weft  and  north-weft  rife  much  hi;iher  th:m  thcfe,  and  form  a 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  nf  Tcnneflec  and  Sautee  rivers. 

Tliii  Slate  is  watered  by  four  large  navigrible  rivers,  beiides  a  great 
n\miher  of  fmaller  ones,  wliich  are  palfable  in  boats.  The  river  Sa- 
vannah wafiies  it  in  its  whole  length  from  ibutli-caft  to  north-well:. 
The  Edifto  rifes  in  two  brandies  from  a  remarkable  ridge  in  the  inte- 
rior part  of  tl'.e  Sr:i!e.  Tlieie  hrnr.che^  unite  below  Orangeburgh, 
which  ftand^cntlie  North  I-"erk,  ;;n(l  fo.iTi  Edifto livcr,  which,  having 
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jtaiTLti  J;icl\fnnfliiii-gh,  leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and  cn-.braccs 
luiifto  ifland. 

Snntce  is  tlie  largeft  and  longcft  river  in  this  State :  it  empties  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  fouth  ot  dcorgo-town.  Aijout  one 
'uuidrcd  and  twenty  miles  in  a  direft  line  t'rom  its  nio\it!-,  it 
branches  into  the  Congaree  and  Watcrcc ;  the  latter  or  northern 
branch  i)aires  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and  bears  the  n:>mc  of 
the  Catabaw  river  frotn  this  fettlement  to  its  fource.  The  Con_i;aree 
branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  I'ivers.  Eroad  river  again  branches 
into  Enoree,  Tyger,  and  Pacolet  rivers,  on  the  latter  of  which  are 
the  celebrated  Pacolet  fprings. 

Pedee  river  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  '.vlierc  it  is  called  Yadkin 
river:  in  this  State,  howe^'>r,  i  :s  the  name  of  Pedee  :  and,  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  Lyn  'sere*  Little  Pedee,  and  i.'  .^  river, 
it  joins  the  VVakkamaw  river,  near  George-town.  Thefe  miited 
Itreams,  with  the  accelfion  of  a  fmall  creek,  on  which  George-towa 
ilauds,  form  Winyaw  bay,  which,  about  twelve  miles  below,  com- 
nuinicates  with  the  ocean.  All  thefe  rivers,  Edifto  excepted,  rife 
troni  various  fources  in  that  rid^e  of  niountains  which  divides  the  wa- 
tors  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  thofe  which  fall  into 
the  \']iiliflippi. 

The  rivers  of  a  fecondaiy  fize,  as  you  pafs  from  north  to  fouth, 
are  Wakkamaw,  Clack  river.  Cooper,  Afliepoo,  and  Comba'hee, 
Tlicfe  rivers  aftbrd,  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  a  confulerable 
(luantity  of  tide  fwamp  or  rice  land,  Hooded  from  the  rivers,  except 
111  extraordinary  droughts. 

Li  the  third  clcifs  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which  extend  but 
a  <hort  diftance  from  the  ocean,  and  ferve,  by  branching  into  niim- 
herlefs  creek?,  as  drains  to  take  oif  the  quantity  of  rain  water  which 
fomes  down  from  the  large  inland  fwamps  ;  or  are  merely  arms  of 
the  fea :  of  this  kind  are  Afliley,  Stono,  Coofaw,  Broad,  Colleton, 
May,  New,  and  Right's  rivers.  The  tide,  in  no  part  of  this  State, 
flows  more  than  twenty  five  miles  from  the  fea. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpofe  of  connerting 
Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  by  a  canal  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length. 
The  fum  fuppofed  to  be  necefT-ry  to  complete  this  extenfive  work  is 
fifty-live  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  fterling.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  are  allowed  by  the  legiflature  in  tolls  for  all  monfes  ad- 
v:!iiced  by  ftockholders.  The  advantage  of  a  catial  at  this  place,  to 
Vol,  in,  J  i  one 
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one  who  infpefts  a  map  of  the  Carolinas,  muft  appear  to  be  great, 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  proprietors. 

The  only  harbours  of  note  arc  thofe  of  Charlefton,  Port  Royal, 
and  Gcoige-town.  Charlefton  harbour  is  fpacious,  convenient,  and 
fife:  it  is  formed  by  the  jundtion  of  Afliley  and  Cooper  rivers :  its 
entrance  is  guarded  by  fort  Johnfon.  Twelve  miles  from  the  city  is 
\^  n  bar,  over  which  are  four  channels ;  one  by  the  name  of  bhip  Chan- 
nel, has  eighteen  feet  water;  another  (ixteen  and  a  half ;  the  other 
two  are  for  fmallcr  veflels.  The  tides  rife  from  five  to  eight  feet. 
Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  harbnur,  of  fufficicnt  extent  to  contain 
the  laigcft  fleet  in  the  world. 

The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Winyan-  bay,  which  leads  to  Georoe- 
to-.vn,  does  not  admit  of  veflels  drawing  more  tl;an  eleven  feet  water  ; 
and  is,  in  many  rclpedls,  a  very  dangerous  place.  This  circumftance 
has  proved  injurious  to  the  growth  of  George-town,  which  is 
othcrwife  exceedingly  v.ell  fituated  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an  extenfivc 
trade. 

The  fea  coafl:  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iflands,  around 
which  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  market. 

North  of  Charlefton  harbour  lie  Bull's,  Devvce's,  and  Sullivan's 
iflands,  \;hich  form  the  north  part  of  the  harbonr.  James  illai.d 
lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  oppofite  Charltllon,  containing 
about  fifty  families.  Further  fouth-weft  is  John's  ifiand,  larger  than 
James ;  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour,  di- 
vides thefe  iflands.  Contiguous  to  John's  ifland,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  bridge,  is  Wadmelaw  ;  eafl:  of  which  arc  the  fmall  ifles  of 
Keyway  and  Simmon.  Between  thefe  and  Ediflo  ifland  is  N.  Edifto 
inlet,  which  alfo  aflbrds  a  good  harbour  for  veflels  of  eafy  diaft  of 
water.  South  of  Edilto  ifland  is  S.  Edifto  inlet,  through  which  enter, 
from  the  northward,  all  the  vefl^eis  bound  to  Beaufort,  Afliepoo, 
Combahee  and  Coofaw. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  St.  Helena  ifland  lies  a  clufter  of  iflands, 
me  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Roy:il 
lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  ifland,  Paris  ifland,  and  the  Hunting  iflands, 
five  or  fix  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  fo  called  from  the 
number  of  deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them.  All  thefe 
iflands,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  belong  to  St.  Helena  parifli. 

Crofling  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton  Head,  the  mofl  fou^icrn 
fen  ifland  in  Carolina.  Weft  and  fouth-weft  of  Hilton  Head  lie 
rinckncy's,  Bull's,  Dawfufliie's,   ;;iid  fome  fmallcr  iflands,  between 
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vvhich  and  Hilton  Head  are  Caiibogic  river  and  found,  which  form 
the  outlet  of  May  and  New  rivers. 

SOIL  AND  TRODUCTIONS. 

The  foil  of  this  State  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds ;  firft,  the 
pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interfperfcd 
among  the  pine  barren  are  trads  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every 
kind  of  growt'i  but  that  of  grafs.  Thefe  trafts  are  called  favannahs, 
conftituting  a  fecond  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind 
is  that  of  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great 
plenty,  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines,  &c.  In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is 
cnltivated,  which  conftitutesthe  ftaple  commodity  of  the  State.  The 
highlands,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hiccory  lands, 
conftitulc  the  fourth  hind  of  foil.  Theiiatural  growth  is  oak,  hic- 
cory, walnut,  pine,  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the  low  coun- 
try, Indian  corn  is  principally  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  back  countiy, 
befides  this,  they  raifc  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  r}'e,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hemjs  flax,  cotton,  and  filk. 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  State,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it. 
The  oranges  are  chiefly  four ;  figs  are  plenty  ;  a  few  limes  and 
lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  peaches  ;  apples  are  fcarce,  and 
are  imported  from  the  northern  States.  Melons,  efpecially  th? 
water  melon,  are  raifed  hei"e  in  great  perfection. 

The  river  fwamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  fafety  and  fuccefs,  do  not  extend  higher  up  the  rivers 
than  the  head  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  eftimating  the  value  of  this  ipecies 
of  rice  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  rifes  is  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  thofe  lying  where  it  rifes  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
fwamps  being  the  moft  valuable.  The  beft  inland  fwamps,  which 
conftitute  a  fecond  fpecies  of  rice  land,  are  fuch  as  are  fiirniflied  with 
refervoirs  of  water.  Thefe  refervoirs  are  formed  by  means  of  large 
banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  fwamps,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed, when  needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

The  foil  on  the  iflands  is  generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
indigo  than  the  main,  and  lefs  fuited  to  rice  :  cotton  grows  very  well 
i-pon  them.  The  natural  growth  is  the  live  oak,  which  is  fo  excel- 
lent for  fliip  timber,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabUige  tree,  the  utility 
of  which,  in  the  conftruftion  of  forts,  was  experienced  during  the 
-l»te\vTir. 
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At  tlie  dillancc  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  fea, 
tlic  river  Avanij)s  terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  ijuitc  to  tl»e 
rivers,  and  form  banks,  in  fome  places,  fever.:!  Inr.xljcd  feet 
above  the  fnrface  of  the  water,  and  atford  many  ext(  riiivc  and  de- 
lightful viev.s.  Thclc  hi?!;h  bankj  are  interwoven  nith  layeri  of 
leaves  and  ditfcrcnt  coloured  earth,  and  abound  with  quarries  of  frec- 
J^one,  pebbles,  ilint,  chryllals,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  lilver,  lead, 
fulj)liiir,  and  coarfe  diamonds. 

The  Avamps  above  the  head  ol"  the  tide  are  occafionally  planted 
with  corn,  cotton,  and  indiuo.  Ti»e  foil  is  very  rich,  yielding  from 
forty  to  fifty  bufhels  of  corn  an  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  oljferve  ti»c  gradations  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  upper 
coui'.try,  with  rcfpci5l  to  the  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
the  cuUivators.  On  the  illands,  upon  the  fea  coall,  and  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  back,  and  on  the  rivers  much  farther,  the  cultivators  are 
all  Haves.  No  white  man,  to  fpcak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettlint; 
a  farm  and  improving  it  for  himfelf  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no 
negroes,  he  hires  hinifelf  as  overfeer  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has 
more  than  he  can  or  will  attend  to,  till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf. 
The  articles  cultivated  are  corn  and  potatoes,  which,  with  the  fmall 
rice,  are  food  for  the  negroes  ;  rice,  indigo  and  cotton,  for  exj)ort:i- 
tion.  The  culture  of  this  lalt  article  is  capable  of  being  increafeti 
equal  to  almoll  any  demand.  The  foil  was  cultivated,  till  latcl), 
almoft  wholly  by  manual  labour.  The  plough,  till  iince  the  peace, 
was  fcarccly  ufed  :  now,  the  plough  and  harrow  and  other  improve- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  rice  fwamps  with  great  fucceis,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  general.  In  the  middle  fcttlemenls^  ncgroe- 
are  not  fo  numerous ;  the  maftcr  attends  peri'onally  to  his  own  biili- 
nefs.  The  land  is  not  properly  fituated  for  rice  :  it  produces  niot'ie- 
rately  good  indigo  weed,  and  fome  tobacco  is  raifed  for  exportation 
The  farmer  is  contented  to  raife  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poultry, 
and  a  little  wheat.  In  the  tipper  country,  there  are  but  few  negroes ; 
generally  fpeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  iii- 
linbiiaiits  of  the  northern  States,  upon  the  labour  of  theaifelves  and 
*  families  for  fubfiilcJice  ;  the  plough  is  ufed  almoft  wholly.  Indi.iu 
corn  in  great  quantities,  v.heat,  rye,  potatoes,  &.c.  arc  raifed  for 
iond,  and  much  tobacco  and  fome  wheat,  cotton  and  indigo,  for  ex- 
po'.ta'ion. 

Rici  {jroiind  is  prcjiared  only  by  efFc(5tually  fecuring  it  from  the 
V,  .(.(.r,  'ixccpt  fume  Llj^b.cr  parts  of  it,  which  are  fomctiniej  dug  up ' 
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r.  irh  a  hoe,  or  nullovvcil  by  a  plousjli  or  !i;u  row,    \V!ien  the  rice  is 
yoiiiifT,  the  ovLitlouing  of  the  WiUcr  does  not  prcveiit  its  growth. 
Tholu  uho  h:ive  wate*- in  refers e,  commonly   Itt  it  in  upon  their 
rice,  after  fuft  going  tluontjih  with  tiic  hoc,    while    it   is    yonng, 
rhousih  it  is  deoinccl  bcft  to  keep  out  the  giali    hy   the   hoc  only. 
The  water  is  commonly  kept  on  the  rice  eight  or  ten  days  after 
hoeing.     When  the  ear  is  formed,  the  water  is  continued  on  till  it  is 
1  i|)e  :  it  is  hoed  three  or  four  times.     When  the  grafs  is  very  tliick,  a 
negroc  cannot  hoe  more  than  one  fixteenih  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  From 
Tb.rec  pecks  to  a  htiflicl  is  fown  on  an  acre.     It  produces  from  fifty  to 
eighty  buHu'ls  of  rough  rice  an  acre;  one  hundred  and  twenty  buflicis 
ol  rough  rice  have  been   produced  on  one  acre ;  twenty  bufiiels  of 
V. liich   make  about  five  hundred   pounds,    or  eight  and  a  tpiarter 
buditls  clean  rice  for  maikct.     After  it  is  threlhed,  it  is  winnowed, 
:  :ul  tlien  ground  in  a  mill,  conftruited  of  two  blocks  in  a  finiple 
n:r.nner;  then  winnowed  by  a  fan  conftru£ted  for  that  purpofe,  then 
beat  in  a  mortar  by  hand,  or,  now  generally,  by  horfe  or  water  ma- 
c!)ii\es,  then  fitted,  to  feparate  the  whole  lice  from  that  which  is 
broken  and  the  flour.     The  whole  rice  is  then  barrelled  in  eafks  of 
about  five  hundred  pounds!,  cr  eight  and  a  (juarter  buflicls.     The 
favdl  rice  ferves  for  pro\liioii»,  and  the  flour  for  provender,  the  chaft" 
iciv  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder.    The  blade  is  g.een  and  frefli 
u  hile  the  ear  is  ripe.     The  price  is  in  the  general  from  nine  fliillingi 
und  foin--perice,  to  ten  (liiilings  and  fix-pence  ahtmdredj  reckoning 
jlie  dollar  at  four  fliiliings  and  eight-pence. 

CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

The  proprietors  who  firit  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina,  divided  it  into 
counties  and  parilhes.  The  counties  were  generally  named  after  the 
proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  eftabliflied,  and  this 
divifion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in 
a  great  mealure  obfolete,  previous  to  the  revolution  ;  fince  the  revo- 
lution, county  courts  have  been  eftabliflied,  and  the  State  is  now  di- 
vided into  dilb  ii^s  and  counties,  and  the  counties  are  fubdivided  ;  in 
the  lower  country  into  pariflies,  and  in  the  upper  country  into  fmallcr 
or  voting  diilricts. 

There  are  feven  principal  diftriiSls,  in  vvlxich  are  contained  thirty- 
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BEAUFOTT     DMTRICT, 

On  the  fea  coaft  between  Combatec  and  Savannah  mctb* 
Hilton,  Lincoln,  Granvillet 

Shrew  (bury, 

CHABJ.FSTON     DISTRICT, 

Between  Santcc  and  Combahec  rivers^ 
Charlefton,  Marion,  Colleton, 

Wafliington,         Berkeley,  Bartholomew,/ 

CEORCE-TOWN    DISTRICT, 

Between  Santce  river  and  North-Carolina. 
Wenyah,  Kingfton,  Liberty. 

Williamlburgh, 

ORANCRBURCH    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  Beaufort  DiftriA. 
Lexington,  Winton. 


Louifturgh, 
Orange, 


i  'I 


CAMBDEN    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  George-Town  Diftrift. 
Clarendon,  Clermont,  York, 

Richland,  Lancafter,  Chellcr. 

Fairfickt, 

CHERAWS   DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  George-town  Diftrift. 
Malborough,        Chefterfield,  Darlington.  ^ 

NINETY-SIX    DISTRICT, 

Comprehending  all  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Abberville,  Union,  Grenville, 

Edgefield,  Laurens,  Pendleton. 

Newbury,  Spartenburgli, 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  at^  of  Aflcmbly  to  divide  th 
diflri£ts  into  counties,  were  to  lay  them  as  nearly  forty  miles  fquarc 
as  was  pra6ticablc,  due  regard  being  paid  to  fituations,  natural  boun- 
daries, &c. 
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CHARLESTON. 

Climlcfton  is  the  only  confulerablc  town  in  South-Carolina:  it  is 
Jinintcd  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
Aflilcy  ;ind  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable.  Thtle 
rivers  mingle  their  waters  imtncdiattly  below  the  town,  and  form  a 
Ijjacious  and  convenient  harbour,  uhicli  communicates  with  the 
ocean  juft  below  Sullivan's  illand,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  fcvca 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  town.  In  thcl'c  rivers  the  tide  rifcs,  in  com- 
mon about  fix  feet  and  a  half.*  The  continued  agitation  which 
this  occafions  in  the  waters  which  almoft  furround  Charlefton  ;  the 
rcfreniing  fea  breezes  which  arc  regularly  felt,  and  the  fmoke  rifing 
from  fo  many  chimneys,  render  Charlerton  more  healthy  than  any 
part  of  the  low  country  in  the  Ibuthern  States.  On  thi=  iccount  it  is 
the  refort  of  f.;ieat  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from  the  Wtll-Indiu 
iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country,  who  come  here  U> 
fpend  the  fickly  months,  as  thpy  are  called,  in  (jueft  of  health  anti  of 
tlie  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords:  and  in  no  part  of 
America  are  the  focial  bleflings  enjoyed  more  rationally  and  liberally 
than  in  Charlefton.  Unaftefted  holpitality,  affability,  cafe  in  r.i  u:- 
nerj  and  addrefs,  and  a  difpofition  to  make  their  guefts  welcome, 
eafy,  and  pleafed  wifh  thpmfelves,  arc  chara<5leriftics  of  the  refpec- 
t.ible  people  in  Charlefton. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water 
bracjiifli  and  unwholefome.  The  ilreets  from  calt  to  weft  extend  fiom 
river  to  river,  and,  running  in  a  ftraight  line,  not  only  open  beau- 
tiful profpefts  each  way,  but  alTord  excellent  opportunities,  by  means 
of  fubv.'^ri-aneous  drains,  for  removing  all  nuifances,  and  keeping  the 
city  clean  and  healthy.  Thefe  ftrects  are  interfered  by  others,  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  throw  the  town  into  a  number  «J"  I'^uares,  with 
dwelling  houfes  in  front,  and  office  houles  and  little  gardens  behind. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  conveniently  wide,  but  moft  of  them  are  much 
too  narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  city,  ia  fo  warm  a  climate^ 
Beudcs  their  being  a  nurfery  for  various  '"iilales  from  their  confined, 
fituation,  they  have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in  cafe  of 

•<■  It  is  worthy  of  rrmark,  tlirt  the  tide  uniformly  rifcs  confidcraUy  higher  in  the 
rlyht  than  in  the  day  ;  often  from  ten  to  twelve  inclws,  The  fudl  is  certain  ;  the  caufe 
is  unknown. 
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fires,  the  t]cftnu'^i\e  efl'ciT:s  of  which  have  hcf:n  tVeqiicnt!y  felt  in  ![>!3 
ci'y.  The  hollies,  which  hn'.e  l.'ecii  Intely  built,  arc  i)iick,  wiih  tiled 
ro()fs.  Some  of  tlie  buildings  in  Charlcftnn  arc  el  :.;ant,  and  nioft 
of  them  are  ii^at,  aiiy,  and  wdl  I'liriuflicd.  The  piibhcbiiil'ling^arc, 
an  cxchanj^,'^,  ilatc  houfc,  ifuely  rebuilt,  ariTioiiiy,  poor  houfe,  two 
large  churches  for  Kpifcopalians,  tuo  for  Coiigrcgationalilts,  or  lu- 
dependcnts,  one  fir  Scotch  l'rcn)ytc!ian?,  one  for  Captilb,  one  for 
German  Lutherans,  two  for  the  ^Lthodiits,  a  large  houfe  for  wor- 
fl.i,)  beiiiu;  latelv  finilhed  bv  rlu  !-;i,  one  for  French'  Protertants,  bo 
fides  a  meeting  houfc  for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  ,i 
Jewifli  Synagogue. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inoft  wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations,  from  which 
they  receive  fupplics  of  almoft  everj'  kind  of  pruvifion.  The  coinitry 
abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks:  their  beef,  mutton,  and  voa!, 
are  not  of  the  bell  kind.     Few  fifli  are  brought  to  market. 

In  1 787,  it  was  computed  that  there  was  one  thoul'and  fix  hundred 
houfes  in  this  city,  nine  thouHmd  fix  hundred  white  inhabitants,  and 
five  thoufand  four  hundred  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the  healthinelii 
of  the  p'acc,  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  white  inhabitants  were 
above  fixty  years  of  age.  In  1791,  there  were  fixteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitant:-,  cf  whom  fcven  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  were  flavcs. 

Charleilon  was  incorporated  in  ijS;^,  and  divided  into  thirteen 
wardo,  which  chufc  as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citi- 
7.enselcc'l  an  intrndant  of  the  city.  The  inteudant  and  wardens  form 
the  city  council,  who  have  power  to  make  aiul  enforce  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  city. 

EEAUrORT. 

Beaufort,  on  Port  Roynl  illand,  i?  a  pl.afant  little  town,  of  about 
fixty  or  feventy  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  iidiabitants,  who 
arc  diltinguifiied  for  their  hofpitality  and  politencfs.  The  courts 
which  were  formerly  held  here,  ;irc  now  held  at  Coolawhatchic. 

GEORCE-TOW'I. 

This  town,  the  feat  of  jultice  in  George-town  diftri*;!,  ftands  cti 
a  fpot  of  i.u'id  near  the  iun£tion  of  a  riuml>er  of  rivers,  which,  whoi 
x:,nitcd  in  one  broad  ilream,  by  t!:.' u.nnc  of  Winyaw,  full  into  the 
ocean  twelve  miles  below  the  town, 
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COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,  which  has  lately  bet  n  made  the  feat  of  government  by 
ihe  legiflature,  ftands  jufl:  below  the  junftion  of  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers  on  the  Congnrec.  The  public  offices  have,  however,  in  fome 
inftances  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  counties,  and  a  branch  of  each  retained  in  Charlpdoiv 
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CAMDEN. 

Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  north-weft  of  Santee  hills,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  north-welt  from  Charlefton,  is  regularly  built, 
jpo;   a  good  plan ;  but  a  fmall  p^rt  of  it  is  yet  executed. 

PURYSBURCH. 

Puryfhurgh  is  a  hilly  village,  about  twenty  miles  ^bove  Savannah, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  early  fettled 
by  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  filk,  which  for  a  while 
they  attended  to  with  fpirit.  The  mulberry  trees  are  yet  {landing, 
and  fome  attention  is  ftill  paid  to  the  making  of  this  article  :  but  the 
profits  of  the  rice  and  indigo  have  diverted  the  original  planters  froir^ 
almoft  every  other  purfuit.  Behdes  thefc,  are  Jackfonborough, 
Orangeburgh,  and  Cambridge,  which  are  all  inconfiderablc  villages 
pf  from  thiriy  to  fixty  dwelling  houfes. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  cenfus  of  1791,  the  nvimber  of  inhabitants  in  thi* 
^(ate  was  as  follows ; 
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ORANGEBURGH   DISTIUCT. 
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It  would  be  impolTiblc,  without  fether  data  than  we  pofTefs,  to  d<f- 
ferminc  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  is  the  prefent  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  State ;  but  many  circumftances  tend  to  prove, 
that  it  has  kept  pace  in  point  of  incrcafe  with  itjoft  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  at  this  period,  contain 
kls  than  three  hundred  thoufand. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 
There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  thouiand  fighting  men  in  this 
State.  About  ten  men  are  kept  to  gtiard  Fort  John 'on,  on  James 
jfland,  at  tljc  entrance  of  Charierton  harbour,  by  which  no  veflel 
can  pafs,  unlefs  the  mafter  or  mate  make  oath,  that  there  is  no  ma- 
lignant diftcmper  oii  board.  The  militia  laws,  euiifting  that  every 
freeman,  between  fixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  fliall  bt  prepai  ed 
for  war,  have  been  but  indifterently  obeyed  fince  ti>e  peace.  An 
\mufual  degree  of  military  fpirit,  however,  feems  lately  to  have 
arifen  among  the  citizens  of  Charlefton.  A  number  of  volunteer 
tmiform  companies  have  been  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop 
of  horfe,  and  the  ancient  battalion  of  artillery.  This  military  ardour 
has  been  encouraged  in  this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Union  b/ 
the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were  put  on  ai: 
equal  footings  there  havt  been  no  difputes  between  different  religioul 
fects.  They  all  agree  to  differ  on  dodrinal  points,  and  all  agree 
in  promoting  the  grand  duties  of  Chriftianity  toward  God  ;ind  mnn. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  State  are  fettled  chiefly  by  I'rcfliyteriani, 
Haptiih  and  Methodills.  From  the  mofl:  probable  calculations  it  u 
fuppoled,  that  as  to  numbers  they  i;  ay  be  ranked  as  follows  :  ]^rc!- 
byterians,  including  the  Congregational  and  Independent  churches, 
Epifcopalians,  Baptifls,  Methodifb,  &c. 

Diflbliite  pleafures,  and  luxury  of  every  kind,  form  a  grand  feature 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Carolinians.  We  rcnfure  not  the 
profufion  of  their  tables;  it  is  the  pro  fu  Hon  of  Heaven;  but  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  table  they  are  too  much  nddi^led.  Here,  and  in 
every  fpecies  of  luxurious  indulgence,  they  fecni  galloping  hardattcr 
the  difTolute  Europeans ;  end  fmall  are  the  powers  rcijuifite  to  dif^ 
cern,  that  they  are  not  very  far  bcliind  them. 

The  Carolinians  fooner  arrive  at  maturity,  both  in  their  bodies 
snd  minds,  ihan  the  natives  of  colder  climates.  They  poflisfs  a  na- 
tural 
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ttiral  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius,  fuperior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  ;  but  too  generally  want  that  enterprife  and  perfevorance 
which  are  neceflary  for  the  liigheft  attairlttients  in  the  arts  and 
fciences.  They  Imve,  indeed,  few  motives  to  enterprife  j  inhabiting 
a  fertile  couiitiy,  \vhich,  by  the  labour  of  (laves,  produces  plentifully 
and  creates  affluence;  in  a  climite  which  favours  indulgence,  eaftr, 
and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  pleafiircs,  they  too  generally  reft 
contented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranfadl  the  commoa 
adairs  of  life.  There  are  not  a  few  inftances,  however,  in  this 
State,  in  which  genius  has  been  united  with  application,  and  the 
effects  of  their  union  have  been  happily  experienced,  not  only  b/ 
this  State,  but  by  the  whole  Union. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  flavcs,  furniflles  theif 
proprietors  with  the  means  of  hofpitality;  and  no  people  in  the 
world  ul'e  thefe  means  with  more  liberality.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fpare  no  pains  or  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft  polifli  of  edu- 
cation to  their  children,  by  enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  other 
means  unattainable  by  thofe  who  have  but  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  affable  and  eafy  in  their  manners, 
and  polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  The  ladies  want  the  bloom  of 
the  north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  many  of  them  poflefs  the  polite  and 
elegant  accompli ftiments. 

Hunting  is  the  moft  faftticnable  amufement  in  this  State  ;  at  this 
the  country  gentlemen  are  extremely  expert,  and  with  I'urprifing 
dexterity  purfue  their  game  through  the  v/oods.  Gaming  of  all 
kinds  is  more  difcountenanccd  among  fafiiionable  people,  in  this 
than  in  any  of  the  fourhern  States.  Twice  a  year,  ftatedly  hnw- 
tver,  a  clai's  of  fportive  gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neicrhbouring 
States,  have  their  horfe-races.  Bets  of  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  gui- 
neas have  been  fometimes  laid  on  thefe  occafions. 

Bacchus  is  much  refpecTied  in  this  country,  and  no  objeftion  cntr 
he  made  ro  the  fway  of  fo  mirth-infpiring  a  friend,  when  limited  by 
prudence  and  moderation.  But  as  that  feldom  happens,  the  ob- 
actions  agaiiift  this  cullom  become  ferious  and  wciq-htv :  i:  is  a 
fpecies  of  luxury  the  mod  dangerous,  becaufe  leading  dircL'^tly  to  all 
others;  but  it  is  a  Ipecies  tor  which  the  Carolinians  are  moft  cx- 
cufable.  Without  the  a.Tiilance  of  wine,  in  all  warm  climates,  the 
rnind  is  enervate,  the  fpirits  oecome  languid,  and  the  imagination 
barren.    It  is  knc.vn  to  all  phyficians,  that  wine,  l.'v  its  tonic  ijuality, 
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obviates  debility  induced  by  climate ;  and  that  the  effe<?ts  of  putrid 
miafinata  are  deftioyed  by  its  antileptic  p  wtr.  Hence  the  life  of 
wine,  in  warm  and  fickly  climates,  becomes  obvious ;  and  hence  a 
eauie  aiifcs,  vvhy  the  inhabitanti  of  thofc  cllma^  arc  fo  generally 
addicted  to  the  bottle. 

With  the  iiurocUx^ion  of  luxury  in  this  ronntrV)  the  power  of  re- 
ligion has  vifibly  declined  amongit  all  the  difFeient  denominations  of 
Chriflians;  but  if  the  Carolinians  are  not  religious,  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  they  arc  not  fuperftitious.  Theat.ical  amufements  have  been 
inrroductd  and  encouraged  among  them.  Thefc,  though  they  form 
a  fpecics  of  refined  luxury,  are,  of  many  others,  the  kail  dangerous; 
their  political  damage,  at  leaft,  is  not  fo  gieat ;  for,  while  they  add 
a  polifli  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  they  fcldom  impovcrilh  the 
country  :  artors  are  generally  profufe  in  living  ;  they  fcldom  deprive 
a  country  of  its  cafli :  hence  money  in  their  hands  is  not  loft  ;  quite 
the  revcrfe,  it  is  put  in  circulation. 

In  countries  where  flavery  is  encouraged,  the  ideas  of  the  people 
nre,  in  gcnciai,  of  a  peculiar  caft  ;  the  loul  ofren  becomes  dark  and 
narrow,  and  aflumes  a  tone  of  favage  brutality.  Such  at  this  day 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  and  the  Weit-lndies.  But,  thank 
CJod  !  nothing  like  this  has  yet  diigraced  an  American  State.  We 
m:iy  look  for  it  in  Carolina,  but  we  fliall  be  difappointed.  The  moft 
elevated  and  liberal  Carolinians  abhor  flavery  j  they  will  not  debafe 
thcn-iftlves  by  attempting  to  vindicate  it ;  he  who  would  encourage 
ir,  ;ibltr;-.fte(!  from  the  idea  of  bare  ncceflity,  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  brute 
in  huiiiun  form.  For,  *■'•  (ViJ^Hife  thyfrlf  as  thou  wilt^  O  Jlavery^  Jiill 
t.hoi:  lu-i  a  bliier  draught]**  it  is  intercft,  louder  than  the  voice  of 
realuii,  u  l-icli  alone  exclaims  in  thy  favour. 

AiVopv  th(  ii-  neighbours,  the  Carolinians  ftand  accufed of  haughti- 
110'.';.  a'.id  i..in!cfU  carriage.  Nothing  is  apparently  more  true  than 
this  ;li:iigc;  notjjing  is  really  more  falfe.  Surrounded  by  flavcs, 
r.nd  accuilomod  to  command,  they  acquire  a  forward,  didtatorial 
habif,  wliii.'h  can  r.cvcr  be  l.iid  afide.  h\  order  to  judge  of  their  dif- 
pofiticn.s,  vvc  nuifr  fludy  them  with  attention.  Genuine  aft'ability, 
and  iHiuixifi-.y,  form  their  diilingiiifiiing  chara6terillics  ;  for  tTiele, 
tor  tlic  v'xcrciio  ol  holpi'alit}',  and  all  the  focial  virtues,  we  may 
veiU'.ir:.'  to  alK  rr,  ihat  no  country  on  earth  has  excelled  Carolina. 

TliCiX*  i^  no  inftance,  perhaps,  in  which  the  richer  clafs  of  people 
trelpais  more  o:.  tiic  rules  of  pn^pricty  than  in  the  mode  of  conduc- 
ing tl.eir  finf.-rals.     Th  u  a  dtccp.t  rcfped  fliould  be  paid  to  the 
e  dead. 
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dead,  is  the  natural  di^hntc  ot  refined  humaniry  ;  but  this  is  not 
done  by  funiptuoiis  and  expenlive  enrcrtainnients,  fplcndld  decora- 
tions, and  pompous  ceremonies,  which  a  inif^uided  tafliiun  has  in- 
troduced and  rendered  necefiTary  in  this  State.  VV'uie,  punch,  and 
all  kinds  of  l.qnors,  tea,  coffee,  cake,  8ic.  in  profullon,  arc  haniK'd 
round  on  thefe  lolcmn  occafions.  In  fliort,  the  Scripture  obierviition, 
**  //  2S  better  to  {ro  to  the  houfe  of  tnourning  thmi  to  the  brufe  of  fcajl- 
ipg,"  is  unintelligible  and  wholly  inap[)1icablc  here,  as  it  is  difficult 
;o  diftingullh  the  houfe  ot  mourning  From  the  lioufeof  tealbng. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  co'intry,  the  people 
are  obliged  to  manufai'^u re  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
nioft  of  their  hufhandry  tools ;  but  in  the  lower  country  the  inha- 
bitants, for  tiiefe  articles,  depend  almoi..  entire'y  on  then-  merchants. 
Late  accounts  from  th.e  interior  parts  of  this  ^tate  inform  us,  chat  the 
inhabitants  manufaiflure,  entirely  in  the  family  way,  as  much  as 
they  have  occafion  for  ;  that  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  are  plenty  j  tint 
they  have  a  confulerable  flock  of  good  flietp ;  that  great  exertiona 
are  made,  and  much  done  in  the  houfliold  way  ;  that  they  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  fomething  in  family  manufartures,  but 
within  a  few  years  paft  great  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
women  do  the  weaving,  and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to  agr.culture. 

This  State  furniflies  ail  the  materials,  and  of  the  belt  kind,  for 
fliip-building.  The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yellow  pines,  are 
of  a  fuperior  quality.  Ships  might  be  built  here  with  more  eafc,  and 
to  much  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  middle  and  caltern  States, 
A  want  of  feamen  is  one  reafon  why  this  bufinels  is  not  more  gene- 
rally attended  to. 

So  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manufa(?Vure  of  indigo  in 
this  State,  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  Frencj.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  it  is  ftill  the  pra(!^ice  of  the  nierchanis  concerned  in 
the  Carolina  trade,  to  fell,  at  foreijv^n  markets,  the  Carolina  in  !igo, 
of  the  firft  quality,  as  French.  This  country,  while  it  increales  the 
immediate  profit  of  the  merchant,  links  the  chararter  or  the  C.:rolina 
article  ;  and  in  one  view  almoft  neceffitates  the  trader  to  continue  a 
pradtice  bcg'in  in  folly  and  knavery. 

There  has  been  a  valt  confumption  of  foreign  imported  articles; 
but  the  quantities  and  value  of  their  exports  genei  ally  leave  a  ba^ 
lance  in  flivour  of  the  State. 
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The  amount  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charlellnn,  in  the  yeair 
ending  November,  1787,  was  then  ellimated,  troni  authentic  docui 
iiients,  at  five  hundred  ard  five  thouland  two  hundred  and  feventyr 
nine  pounds,  nineteen  fliillings  and  fi\c  peace,  ftcrling  money.  The 
number  of  veflels  cleared  from  the  cuftom-houic  the  fame  year  was 
pine  hundred  and  forty-feven,  meafurinj^  fixty-tvvo  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  tons ;  fevcn  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  thcfe, 
meafuring  forty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  tmis,  were 
American  ;  the  others  belonged  to  Great-Britain,  Spain,  France,  the 
United  Netherlands  and  Ire'and. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  State  are,  rice,  indigo, 
fobacco,  fkins  of  various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  lofin, 
turpentine,  myrtle-wax,  lumber,  naval  (lores,  cork,  leather,  pink 
root,  fnake  root,  ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moft  luccefsful  feafons,  there 
have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  tb  ^ufaud  barrels  of  rice, 
and  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounu^  of  indigo  exported 
in  a  year.  From  the  15th  of  December,  1791,  to  September,  1792, 
one  hiindred  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fcven  tierces 
of  rice,  averaging  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nett  weight  each, 
were  exported  from  Charleflon.  In  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1791,  exclufive  of  two  quarters,  for  which  no  returns  were  made, 
the  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  was  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  thotifand  and  twenty-one  dollars. 

There  is  in  this  State,  befides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  a 
bank,  by  the  name  of  the  South-Carolina  bank,  which  was  eftabliflie^ 
in  1 793  in  Charletlon, 

STATE   OF  LITERATURE. 

Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  fent  their  fons  to 
Europe  for  education.  During  the  late  war  and.fince,  they  have 
generally  fent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Thofe  who 
have  been  at  this  cxpenfe  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  in  number,  lb  that  the  literature  of  the  State  is  at 
a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourifh. 
There  are  feveral  refpedable  academies  at  Charleflon  ;  one  at  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal  illand  ;  and  feveral  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated  by  law ; 
one  at  Charleflon,  one  at  Winnfborough,  in  the  diflridt  of  Camden, 
and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diflrifl  of  Ninety-fix.  The  public 
and  private  donations  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges  were 
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criginnlly  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly,  for  thceieftin-^ 
r.iid  fupportin[j  of  one  rtfpee^able  tullego.  The  divifion  of  tlitlc 
donations  has  frullrated  this  deiijMi.  I'.ut  of  the  old  Ixtrr.icks  in 
Charlelion  has  bten  hanufome'y  littcd  np,  unci  converted  into  a  tol- 
Icge,  and  there  are  a  number  of  llud::nrs  ;  bnt  it  does  not  yet  m'.  ilt 
a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  rcfpcdablc  academy.  The 
IMoimt  Sioii  college,  at  Winmljorough,  is  fupported  by  a  relpect'iiile 
fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  loiv^  been  incorporated.  Tlii;  in- 
ititution  fionrifiics,  and  bids  fiir  luv  lucfuhieC  The  collei.e  ut 
Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  grammar-fhool.  Jo  put  the  litcratme 
of  this  State  upon  a  refpcclable  footir.g,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a 
fpirit  of  enterprife  among  itsucalth.y  inhabitants. 

CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  SOCfRTIHS. 

Thefe  are  the  South-Carolina,  Mount  Sion  Librarj-,  and  St.  Ce- 
cilia focietres;  a  fociety  for  the  rcli-f  of  the  v>'idow^  and  oi-phans  of 
clergymen,  a  medical  foncty  lately  in'titutcd  in  Chiirlcfton,  ar.d  a 
innfical  fociety.  At  Beaufort  and  on  Sr.  Helena  are  fcveral  charitable 
focieties,  incorporated  with  funds  to  a  conhderable  amount,  deli;^ned 
principally  for  the  education  of  poor  c^iildrcii,  and  which  promife, 
at  a  future  day,  to  be  of  great  public  utility.  What  are  calleil  Jockey 
Clubs  have  increafed  within  a  few  years. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  State  is,  nominally,  ninety  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  not  col!e6ted,  or 
paid  in  fecurities,  which  are  much  depreciated.  The  expenfcs  of 
government  are  about  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on 
lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  taxed  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand  divilions ;  the 
firft  reaches  from  the  fca-coaft  to  the  extent  of  the  flowing  of  the 
tides  J  the  fecond,  from  thefe  points  to  the  fall  of  the  rivers ;  and 
from  thence  to  tlie  utmoft  verge  of  the  weftern  fettlement  makes  the 
third.  Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more  exaftly  afcer- 
taining  the  value  of  the  lands,  are  fubdivided  into  twentv-one  dif- 
ferent i'pecies  j  the  moil  valuable  of  which  is  eftimated  at  fix  pound?, 
and  the  leaft  valuable  at  one  (hilling  per  acre.  One  per  cent,  on  the 
value  thus  ctiimated  is  levied  from  all  granted  lands  in  the  State. 
The  collection  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the  oflice  of  flieriiTj  but 
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i-;  coiunuttcfl  tc  jiirtini!  ir  {jciiflcmcM  apj)o;i\*cd  lor  tliat  purp()fe, 
w  I'.o  nrc  .ill'iurd  two  and  a  haU'  \>cv  cent,  in  '  'li;'i-lcflon,  and  five  per 
CdU.iii  ill'.  im1)i.i  j),'.it ;  oi  tlic  Sintc,  <mi  all  th.  y  cojicit. 

C;  O  N  S  T  FT  11  T  I  O  N. 

Tlic  l'.^;'!!  itivr.:  authmiiy  i;  vcOcd  in  a  (nncral  Ani-nihly,  coi-.dftiiij 
cif  a  Sc!iatc  andlloufo  of  Ktpr«:fi.n'at,vcs.  Tl.fit-'arc  onclui'idrodaiu! 
t\vii'.ty-!our  i\  prtdtnt  :tivc:;,  and  thirty-five  fcnators  appuintcd  anion;; 
The  Icvcral  d.ftrirrs.  T!u;  i\:prt'ilntativcs  arc  (.Iiofun  for  two  year;, 
n.iifl:  1)0  iVcc  uiiiic  nvjn,  t/.x-nty-onc  ytaia  o\i\,  and  Invc  been  inlr- 
l)ir.:,ius  of  the  State  three  vtars*.  Ihcilcknt  in  th.o  diilrid,  tlic^,-  nuift 
Imvc  a  iVfch  )Id  ol  five  !unuh"cd  ticrcs  of  iind,  riul  ten  nciToes,  o;- 
real  cllatc  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fltrling,  clear  of  d'..Lt; 
if  non-ndid-'nt,  mult  have  a  freehold  in  the  dillrict  wor''.!  live  hun- 
dred jjonndo  llerling,  clear  of  debt.  T!ie  ienatDi:;  are  chofen  iov 
t');:r  year:,  and  divided  into  two  c  alH.'s  one  cl  ;tj  being  cholen  (".eiy 
Ijcond  ye.':".  They  iiiutl  be  l'ieev\hite  men,  thirty  years  old,  and 
have  been  inhahitar.ts  five  vsars.  If  relidetit  in  the  d 'Liin:,  thcv 
iv.ull  lia\e  a  ireLiiii'.d  wcith  three  laindred  poimda  ficrlin|j,  dear  01 
<!e')t ;  if  nor'-ref;  i.,  tit,  a  f.'echokl  woiih  one  ihouland  [v.Jinu!-,  Rerliiig, 
rlear  of  debt.  Everv  Iree  w!iite  man,  twenty-one  years  oh',  havin:; 
b^'eii  an  inliabiraiiL  of  the  State  twoyear.3,  atul  be(Mi  a  freeholder  ol 
.'fty  a.eres  of  land,  or  a  town  lor,  li\  months;,  or  havinjj  been  reli- 
dent  in  the  diarid  fix  nionih.s,  and  paid  a  tax  of  three  fliiUinp;s  fter- 
li;'g,  has  a  il;,ht  to  vote  for  nicmbcrs  of  tlie  u^illature.  The  C.'efic- 
ral  Aircmblv  is  ehtd'e-.i  on  the  freond  Monday  in  October,  and  meets 
on  the  fourth  Monday  iii  Xoveniher  annually.  Eaeh  houfc  choofe^ 
its  own  oilicer?,  j.ulgcs  vX  the  (jualilication^  of  it?  n.eniber--,  r;ul 
ba=;  a  negative  on  ilic  other.  A  majoi  i'.y  of  eaeh  make  a  quunnii 
f'n)m  day  to  day,  and  Cdmjxd  the  attendance  of  n-.en.ibers.  They  :xz 
protcclcd,  in  their  pcrio-.s  and  eftates,  durin;'  the  f(.lTion=,  and  ten 
d '.^•s  bch;;e  and  ■ftLr  ;  cxeej^t  in  eafes  of  trc.;;"');!,  f.iony,  and  bre  .ch 
or\he  peace.  They  are  paid  (Uit  ol  the  pt.blic  trcafiiry,  from  •.■hio'a 
!:  1  money  is  d-awn  bit  Iv  the  leg,inative  authoiity.  ]\evenue  bil'- 
oiiginate  in  t'  e  louver  houfe,  but  may  be  alte;e.l  or  rejei."ted  by  t!;. 
ienate.  Army  \\\\\  navy  contr..etors,  and  all  ofiieer:,  excepting 
otiicers  in  the  mi'.'ti.i,  juilices  of  the  peace,  and  juftices  of  the  eoua:y 
courts  ul.ioh  h;ive  no  fvJaries,  are  excluded  fiom  the  General  Al« 
feiiiblv.  The  clcrorv  are  excluded  from  civil  ofilces.  The  executive 
.,;yhoiiiy  is  veClcd  in  a  governor,    chofen  for  two  years,  by  borii 

houe.: 
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!ioufc's  oj"  AUciViijIy  jointly  ;  hut  he  (Miitiot  Ik;  rc-tlcf^cl  till  nftor  fmii" 
years.  Ik  mud  h.*  tliirty  years  o!'.!,  have  bL-ou  an  Jnhahiiant  of  the 
State  ten  ycara,  ami  have  an  tdate  in  ir  worth  i.ic  thotiiand  live  hiin- 
Uixd  I  iiiiiis  fl'.iliir.;,  clear  ol"  ild^':.  lie  can  licld  no  other  oillei; 
except  in  the  liii'iiia.  A  lieutenanr-gnvernor  ii  cholen  in  t\w  i'.wwc 
;i)annvr,  lor  the  lame  time,  ami  poircnin;;  the  liime  (jualirKT.fioi  '^ ; 
and  iio!«b  the  olHje  of  --overi'.or  in  calf  of  vacancy,  'i'hc  < overiior  is 
loiumaiuLr  in  rhief  of  the  military  force  i  has  po-.vcr  to  remit  lincii 
uiul  torfcitiircs,  a.nd  grant  reprieves  anil  pardonw,  ex^'<  [>t  in  cafes  of 
i'lipcachmcnt ;  to  rccpiirc  information  of  executive  officers  ;  to  con- 
vene tlie  Cicneral  Aillmhiv  on  ixtraordinarv  ocrafioiv,  ;ir.d  to  ad- 
jouin  thciu  to  any  time  nut  beyond  the  fourth  Momiay  in  Novemhei* 
r.ext  cnluinpf,  iii  c>;!e  they  c  ninot  rnnce  on  the  time  ihemfelves.  lie 
nuill  inlorm  the  CieneraJ  AlVemblv  ot  the  cv^-n  ion  of  t'.c  Stat'j  ; 
rCv:on-.mend  fueh  meatures  ;i3  he  lliall  judge  expedient ;  an  1  mke  cirs 
lliat  th^  l..v\s -.re  <  litlifuliv  execuud  in  mercv.  The  l.;<illutvirj  haa 
pouci- to  veil  tl;e  judicial  antlviityin  fueli  cmnt^,  a;  it  ili-.ll  thii\k 
proj  '.r.  Tlv:  JikI^;cs  li>.!d  their  commiflion  during  gowd  behavionr  ; 
thole  of  ihe  f'jperior  courts  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfcs 
of  AHliiibly  ;  have  a  ftated  falary,  r.nd  c;m  hf.ld  no  other  ofHce.  Ail 
cf.icers  take  an  o;::h  cf  fiui  !itv  to  tlieir  dntv,  end  to  iho  conilitriti'\'i 
of  this  Slate,  and  of  the  U.nted  .'~t:;ttT;-. ;  and  for  n-nlcondu'5t,  nvry  ir 
impeached  by  the  Hcufe  of  l^cprclentatives,  and  tricrd  by  the  Senate. 
This  conUitution  alfertj  t!ie  ri'])ieme  power  of  tlie  perpie  ;  libert) 
of  confeiencc  ;  trial  by  jnry;  nnd  fubordination  ef  the  military  to 
ihe  civil  [ovtr.  h  n.ivV.'.c.cs  i:v  J'-y:  /iiC-.'o  \-\wz ;  bills  of  attaind.r  ; 
cMcellive  ba'l ;  ar.d  titks  of  nobility  and  heicditary  dilluiction. 

The  le;.;illatine  h\s  po'.v.  ;•,  under  certain  regulations,  to  make 
amendments  to  the  conllitution.  And  a  convention  may  be  called  by 
.1  voteof  tvv'o-thiida  of  both  tK'anehes  of  the  v.hr.lt  reprefcutcitiyn, 

Thii  co.'iuitutiou  was  ratiiicd  J\]\\c  y}^   ^"'-p- 

The  laws  of  thirj  State  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particular  nature, 
excepting  what  arifes  from  the  permifllon  of  llavery.  The  evidence 
of  a  Have  cannot  be  taken  a:>ainll  a  white  man  ;  and  the  mailer  who 
kiili  b.is  Have  is  not  punilhablc  othervvilc  than  by  a  pecurJary  niuldt, 
and  twelve  months  imprilbnment.* 

■■■=  Wc  arc  nnt  ri!,fylutc!y  ccrtaiti,  I'nr.  ilicfj  un'uf!  uiriin-".'';.n;  l;avc  n:r  fine?  iccn 
ilonc  aw.iy.     Edi:^r. 
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A  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  fcnion  of  the  Ic^idatiuc  in 
1792,  to  put  in  train  the  biifinefs  of  rcvifing  and  aiuending  the  lie- 
groc  ad,  or  the  law  for  governing  the  flavcs.  Tiie  ''i'lie  has  meli- 
orated the  condition  of  the  Haves,  aud  atVorded  u  .  . --uitncc  »3  llie 
V'orld  of  the  fnli^_,htcncd  i>olicy,  and  incrcafing  huma.  i;  nf  ihe  citi- 
zens of  this  State.  Prior  to  this  a  difpolition  to  foften  the  rigor;*  ol' 
flavery  was  iiimirefted,  by  allowing  them  fdh,  toharco,  and  fiimmcr 
clothin;^,  which  formerly  was  not  cuftomary.  Thus  while  a  veftige 
of  llavt  ry  niiiains  the  fituationof  the  llavei  is  rendered  tolerable,  and 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  bvii  that  farther  Itep  will  be  taken  to 
prepaie  lluir  mine  s  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  ficcdom  which  the 
ttde;al  government  has  acknowledged  to  be  their  right,  and  which 
they  have  paved  the  way  for  their  obtaining. 

A  law,  altering  the  mode  of  dcfccnt  of  intcftate  eftates,  which 
formerly  defcended  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  was  pafled  itj 
1792.  According  to  the  prefent  law,  a  more  c(]ual  partition  takw. 
place,  and  more  conformable  to  a  rciniblican  government,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  natinal  aft-ftion,  and  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 

By  a  late  ngui.ition,  the  judges  of  the  court,  w!io  before  had  a  fa- 
lary  of  five  hundred  pound?  each,  and  fees,  have  now  fix  hundred 
pounds  and  no  ftes.     The  chief  jurticc  has  eight  hundred  pounds. 

PRACTICE  OF  LAW,  COURTS,    &c. 

From  the  firlt  f^'Hement  r  f  this  country  in  1669,  to  the  year  1769, 
a  (ingle  court,  called  ti:«*  court  of  common  pleas,  was  thought  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  Iranfaft  the  judicial  bufinefs  of  the  State.  This  court  wa« 
invariably  held  at  Charlefton,  where  all  the  records  were  kept, 
and  all  civil  bufinels  tranfadfcd.  As  the  province  increafed,  incou- 
veniencies  arofe,  and  created  uncafinefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thtfe  inconveniencies  an  a(^  was  palled  in  1769,  by 
which  the  province  was  divided  into  feven  diftritfts,  which  have  bceu 
mentioned.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  invefted  with  the  powers 
of  the  fame  court  in  England,  fat  foiu"  times  a  year  in  Chailcflron, 
By  the  above-mentioned  aft,  tlie  judges  of  the  court  of  commoii 
pleas  were  empowered  to  fit  as  judges  of  the  court  of  fcllions,  in- 
reflied  with  the  powers  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  in 
the  criminal  jurifdiiStion.  The  ad  likevvife  direded  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  and  feflions  in  Charlefton  diftrid,  to  divide, 
and  two  of  the  judges  to  proceed  on  what  is  called  the  northern  eir- 
euit,  and  the  other  two  on  the  foutheru  circuit,  diftribuilng  juftice 
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liitlicir  pnigrcfs.  This  mode  oi  adiiiiiiiftv.ring  jiiftlcc  rontlmicd  till 
ijSc,  when,  by  ilic  M'.;ii\iini)iiw;xi.rtion9  of  the  two  upjicr  difli  't^, 
m  ad  was  pAlfcd,  tflablilhinj;  county  courts  in  all  tlic  tDuntica  of 
the  lom-  dillriols  of  Camden,  Ninity-Six,  Cliciaws,  and  Oran^e- 
burtjiu  The  I oiinty  comts  arc  empowered  to  fit  four  times  n  year. 
IJefore  ilu-  eflihiinimciii  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  refidcd  at 
Charl:  flon,  uuder  the  inMU^jdiatc  1  ye  of  ^ovcnnnent  ;  niid  the 
Carolina  bar  was  a<<  ji.ie  r.s  any  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  Since  this 
cAablil'an.enr,  law viM's  have  lioi.kcd  in  from  ;ill  <iuartcr3,  and  fettled 
in  diU'crcnf  jvarts  oi  the  country,  and  law-liiits  in  confcqucr.cc  have 
hf/^n  jnultiplied  In-  ond  all  former  know!cdj,c. 


PAMAGK  h\  Tilli  LATE  WAR. 

The  d-anrfjcii  v.iiich  tliis  Slate  fullaiiied  in  the  lato  war  arc  tluis 
ertimatijd.  the  (luce  entire  erops  of  X779,  17S0,  aud  1781,  all  of 
-ihich  v.erc  \ifrd  by  the  Briiifh  ;  the  crop  of  1782,  taken  by  the 
An;erirans ;  :i!:ouc  twenty-five  thcufrind  negroes ;  many  thoufand 
ijound.  worili  ut  j'late,  i)iu\  honniold  furniture  in  abuiulancc ;  the 
vii]aj(e^  ol  George-town  and  Camden  burnt;  the  lofs  to  tlie  citizens 
dJrccUy  by  the  plunderiugs  and  devnrtations  of  the  Britifii  army,  and 
i.ilirce'tly  by  American  imprcifuK'nts,  and  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency,  lot';efh<j|-  with  the  heavy  dthl;  of  one  million,  two 
'uMulred  thoufand  ponndr.  Ih-rling,  incurred  for  the  fupport  of  the 
V,  ar,  in  one  aggit-gaio  view,  make  the  price  of  independence  to 
boutli-Carolina,  exclufive  oi'  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  upwards  of 
'hrec  million  pounds  ftcrling. 

I  N  D  I  A  N  S. 
The  C.\ti.h:r.v3  are  tlie  only  nation  of  Indians  in  thij  State.  They 
have  but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  Catabaw  river,  in 
htitude  34.°  49',  on  the  boundary  line  behvcen  North  and  South 
Carolinas,  and  (ontains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  fighting  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with  the 
fix  nation?,  into  whofe  country  they  often  penetrated,  which  it  i» 
faid  no  other  Indian  nation  from  the  fouth  oi'  well  ever  did.  The 
fix  nations  always  confidered  them  as  the  brjiveft  of  their  enemies, 
tilUhcy  were  furroundcd  by  the  fettlements  of  white  people,  whofe 
neighbourhood,  with  other  (JoacurfCRt  caiifei,  have  rendered  them 
CO. nipt  and  enervated, 
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aiul  ;6  well  io»^,itiuk  :  its  Icn  :,th  1;;  li\  hiiiui;\  1  milcc,  ;uu!  .i.  hivaull^ 
two  hu!uirL<l  .■.i-:il  li::  ■.-.  Jt  is  bo'.!:i'.!Lcl  on  i!:C  ci.it,  l>y  the  Atiai^-li' 
occun  ;  on  the  foi;th,  by  Lull  c.:!.l  \\'c(l  i'ioi  ida  ;  en  tb.c  v. ;  Ir,  by 
the  river  r.IiiiilTipj>i ;  v.i-id  on  Civj  ,uath  ?.n;!  north-call,  liy  South- 
Carolina,  and  tlic  Ir.iui^  ccdtd  to  tlic  L'nit.d  States  by  Noicl'.-Caio- 
lina,  or  the  Tvnni.r.vi'i.ovcriinK'.it. 

C^  L  1  M  A  T  E,     Sec. 

Tn  ic)mc  par':,  ol"  tliir,  State,  at  'larticular  {(.■;;ibn3  of  ;hc  year,  the 
rliiUatc  cannot  be  clrccmcd  laUibiiiHis.  In  tbo  low  coiur.ry  near  tlic 
rice  fwanipi,  bilicnis  con;plainLs,  aiui  ]\,vcii  ci"  various  kinds,  arc 
pretty  univcrfal  dininj,  the  moriths  ofjulj',  Aagiill  and  Scptenibci, 
which,  for  this  ••ci'i  :',  are  called  llie  iickly  incMithr. 

Tiic  diloi'dcrs  pccrbaj-  to  this  climate  ori^^inatc  partly  from  t!ic 
badncfs  of  the  water,  which  in  the  low  coiiutry,  except  in  and  about 
Savannah,  and  fonie  other  places,  v.  lure  tHV>'.\  iprirj;-;  arc  found,  i^ 
generally  I)rackilh,  and  parrly  from  ihc  noxious  putiid  v;.pouis  whu  1; 
arc  exhaled  from  the  ilagnant  waters  in  the  licc  luamps.  Belldes,  tbx 
long  coniinuarce  ui  warni  vvcathcr  produces  a  ganera!  relaxation  ot 
the  nervous  iytteni,  ai\d  as  a  gicat  pioportion  ofthc  inhabitants  have 
no  neccllai'v  labour  to  c;;!!  them  to  e.-iercifc,  a  \:ri-c  iliarc  of  indo- 
Icnre  is  the  natural  ronlcc-ucjice  ;  and  indoler.ce,  Specially  amongft 
a  luxurioiis  people,  'a  ever  the  ]);irc:it  oT  ilifcafb.  TIic  iniir.cnie 
quantities  of  fpirituous  hquors  v^hich  are  ufou  to  '-orrecl  t!-;C  bracklih- 
iicfs  of  the  water,  form  a  fpecies  of  intemperance  which  too  olccn 
jnovts  ruinoiii  to  the  conftitution.  Tarctits  of  infirm,  ikkly  habits, 
often,  iu  uiorc  llnfes  than  ou'.',  have  chiidrcn  of  their  own  likcncis. 
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A  conficlcrahle  part  of  tlic  ciif.-sfcs  of  the  prefcnt  inhabitant;;  niav, 
fheicf(jrc,  be  coiilitlcrecl  a:;  h/jrtJi'niv. 

ik-f/ic  the  iickly  iealoii  coinincucs  many  of  tl'c  rich  phiiiters  rc- 
jfTiovc  with  their  familitj  to  the  f^,'  ill.ir.ils,  or  ibp.,c  eic\iirv'.l  healthy 
iituati'  II,  where  t!iey  ivfide  three;  or  tV/ur  ir.onths  for  ll.c  heneiit  of 
•the  fi\ III  air.  hi  the  winter  and  ijvriny;,  plctuiln.'--,  peripnciimonics, 
aii'.l  other  iiiHaivimarory  diforder?,  (;c'.;ifionc(l  by  fr.ddt  ii  ;:nd  violent 
cold-i,  are  rren  'al'y  cor.iirion  and  lie<|Uen'ily  lata!.  C  oriiiimiuions, 
cpikpfies,  cancer.',  i^alfies  and  apoplexie?,  arc  not  {o  ccnin'.on  among 
the  iriiiabitants  of  :!:(■  1  iurhern  as  narthern  diuuUeo. 

The  winters  in  Georj-;i.i  arc  very  iiiild  and  piealant.  Snow  is  {kA- 
doni  or  never  fccn.  \'eo  jtal'.on  is  not  freqnently  prevented  bv  fevcre 
froib.  Cattle  fnbfift  ui'.l  tl;n:ii';!i  tb.e  winter,  witb.ont  any  other 
food  than  what  th.ey  oh'taia  in  the  wovy.is  ••.nd  iavaritailis,  and  arc 
fatter  in  that  fcaton  than  in  any  other.  In  the  Ir.llv  counrrv,  which 
be;;ins  about  fiity,  and  in  f  .nie  [iiaces  one  himcired  miles  from  the 
fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubiioii' ,  and  the  'vaL^r  plenty  an  1  .crr-od. 
From  June  to  September,  the  mercury  in  L'ahrenheit's  thermometer 
common'y  iliu'tiiates  tVoiii  76^  to  fp  j  in  winter,  fi'om  40"  to  60°. 
The  niofc  j)re\aiiiiig  winds  are  fou'li-wtll  and  call  ;  in  winter, 
north-weft.  The  c-alt  wind  is  warmei:  in  v.inicr,  aii<l  c;)ole(l:  in 
fommer.  The  fotith  wind,  in  t!:c  fummcr  aiv.l  lall  p:'.rlicalarl\,  is 
t;,',iiii>,  fnltry,  unelaftic,  ;ind,  of  conrfe,  nidiealtliy. 

In  the  fouth-e:.it  parts  of  this  vSt,;tc,  v.hich  lie  v.i;Iiin  a  few  dep;rce3 
of  th.e  tcM'rid  iione,  vtie  atmofphcre  is  kept  in  nviti  in  by  imprellions 
from  the  trade  wind,;.  This  lervc-  to  [  urity  tnc  air,  and  render  it 
lit  for  re!pir;;tion  ;  fo  tluit  it  is  h>und  10  lia\e  a  very  advantageous 
i.ffe6t  on  peifons  cf  confuniptisc  habits, 

PACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tlie  eaftcrn  jiar:  of  the  State,  between  the  mountains  .'.nd  the 
ocean,  and  t!ie  rivers  Savann  ih  and  -t.  >dary\',  a  trac't  of  country, 
n~,ore  than  one  hundred  an  J  iwent\-  miles  irom  north  to  fouth,  and 
loity  or  fiftv  tVom  eatl:  to  wcif,  is  entirely  Icel,  Without  a  i.ih  or 
fione.  At  the  diftance  of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  iron,  tne  fca- 
board,  or  fait-marfh,  the  lands  begin  to  be  mo;e  or  lets  uneven. 
The  ridcrcs  {rraduallv  riie  one  above  another  into  1-ilI?,  and  the  hills 
iju'ccflivoly  incieafin"  in  height,  till  they  tlnally  t.nn  nate  in  moiiri- 
t.'.ins.  That  vail  chain  of  mo.iniains  which  c  nimences  with  the 
Katt's  Kiilj  near  Iliidlon  livcr,  in  the  State  of  Ncw-York,  known 
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by  the  mnics  of  tlicAllegiMi}-  and  A{>pabchian  inoiintainj,  tcrrr..ui  .Cc 
ill  this  btatf,  a'jout  fixty  milci,  fonlh  or  its  northern  boundary.  From 
the  i'oot  of  this  mount;\in  fpivads  a  wide -extended  pl.-iiw,  of  the 
richcft  foil,  and  in  a  Luitudc  iind  clirn;:te  well  adapted  to  the  ciiltiva- 
turn  of  molt  of  tlic  Ealt-Lidia  produi  tioiia. 

The  riveis  in  this  StLite  aie  iiuii;-.: reus,  <uui  fcac  of  tiicm  of  -he 
iitmoft  i;ripoitaiuc. 

Savannah  river  divides  t'nis  Sta^r  from  ScutL-Cuolinn  ■  its  cniirfe 
is  nearly  fiom  iiorth-v-cft  ro  louth-e.'.^L  it  is  foi;ned  principal!/  of 
two  braneiief,  known  l.>y  the  Jir.ni>j3  t)f  I'ngulo  and  Ktowcc,  v-hicib 
ipring  from  the  mojintains,  and  unite  liftccn  miie'J  north-wed:  of  the: 
jjorthern  boundary  of  Wilkes  tonnty.  li:  is  ri.;vi_r^able  for  large  vei- 
ieb  lip  to  Sa\annah,  and  ibr  hv:>.U  of  one  hundred  feet  keel  as  fr.r 
as  Aiignfla.  After  rifing  a  fall  jrC.  ahov/;  tuio  p!;iCf?,  it  i^  palpable 
ioT  boats  to  the  month  of  Tue"!''>  river.  Aft^r  it  talur.  the  name  of 
Savannah,  at  the  i:ontiuence  or  tiic 'lugnio  a:ul  Keov.ee,  it  receive 5 
a  nunibei'  of  tributary  rtrc^n.i  irom  the  (j,:or;ia  f:M'.',  rlie  principal 
of  which  is  Broad  river,  which  rifji  in  tiic  co'.inf  '.if  Frinklin,  and 
rnns  fouth-tafl  throu<;t\  part  (^f  Wiikeo  Cv-..unty,  an.'!  nvngles  v/iih 
tl^  Savannah  at  the  tovvn  cf  reterftuirgh,  and  ir;.jj:i;,  v.\:\\  %  triliintr; 
expenfe,  be  made  bor-.'>;l!e  xvventy-i'.vc  or  tiiirty  miles  chrout,h  the 
beft  lettlcmentj  in  Vv'i!i;ci  (.ciity.  T;  bee  bur,  ;.t  the  entranr.e  of 
Savannah  riv.^v,  in  laC.  31    ^-',  hai>  ux.teeu  feet  v/atei  pt  half  tide. 

Ogcechce  river,  abe.ut  etgiiccen  milts  iouih  of  the  6av,u:nah,  is  a 
iinaller  river,  and  nearly  p:aaii'..L  witli  it  in  i^^  coiirle. 

Alatamaha,*  about  fivty  miles  fonth  (;f  ^'avar.iiah  ri\cr,  has  it; 
fource  in  the  Cherokee  iiiountains,  near  tb.e  he:.d  ^f  the  Tunilo,  the 
great  weft  branch  of  Savannah,  -ri.],  b  ';;(;  it  Ic.Y.-s  tlic  moun- 
tains, is  joip(  :   1  ..  ,.  y   .  ..,.iii^er;-b!e  rivide^-i ;   thence  it 

defcenda  thvoii-a  the  li:liv  coantry,  v,i:h  ad  its  eo'laveral  branches. 
and  winds  rapidly  arnoni^ft  b.ills  tv.o  lunvared  and  fifty  miles,  and 
tlien  enters  the  ihx,  \A\x\v.  eo.:ntry,  hy  the  iiam.-  of  the  Oakmuige ; 
thence  meai^deriiig  one  hundred  and  fifty  rnilei',  it  is  Joined  en  the 
eait  fide  I-.y  the  Ocor;e,  which  likewife  heads  in  the  lower  rid^-.s  of 
niountains.  After  this  coLiluence,  basing  now  gained  a  vail  aeqiii- 
fition  of  waters,  it  .-^irumes  the  nanie  of  Alatan^aha,  when  it  becomes 
r.  large  majeilic  river,  dowin;;  with  gentle  windings  through  a 
vail  fcrelt,   near  one  hundred  miles,    and  t-nters  the  Atlantic  by 
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fevcral  mouths.    The  north  channel,  or  entrance,  glides  by  the 
heights  of  Darien,  on  the  caft  bank,  about  ten  miles  above  the  bar, 
and,  running  from  thence  with  feveral  turnings,  enters  the  ocean 
between  SapcUo  and  Wolf  iflands.    The  fouth  channel,  which  is 
efteemed  the  largcft  and  dcepcft,  after  its  feparation  from  the  north, 
defcends    gently,    winding   by   M'Intofli's  and  Broughton    iflands  j 
and  laftly,  by  the  weft  coaft  of  St.  Simon's  ifland,  enters  the  ocean, 
through  St.  Simon's  found,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  of 
that  naaie,  and  the  north  end  of  Jekyl  ifland.     On  the  weft  banks 
of  the  fouth  channel,    ten  or  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
nearly  oppofite  Darien,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort, 
or  fortification ;  it  is  now  a  regular  tetragon  terrace,  about  four  feet 
high,  with  baftions  at  each  angle  ;  the  area  may  contain  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  but  the  folfe  which  furroundcd  it  is  nearly  fili<;H  up. 
There  are  large  live  oaks,  pines  and  other  trees,  growing  upon  it, 
and  in  the  old  fields  adjoining.    It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.     A  hirge  fwamp  lies  betwixt  it 
and  the  river,  and  a  confiderable  creek  runs  dofe  by  the  works,  and 
enters  the  river  through  the  fwamp,  a  fmall  diftancc  above  Brough- 
ton ifland.     About  feventy  or  eighty  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Oakmulg«  and  Ocone,  the  trading  path  from  Augufti  to  the 
Creek  nation  crofl^es  thefe  fine  rivers,  which  are  ihere  forty  miles 
opart.     On  the  eaft  banks  of  the  Oaknnilge,  this  trading  road  runs 
nearly  two  miles  through  ancient  Indian  fields,  which  are  called  the 
Oakmulge  fields ;  they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river.     On  the 
hei:;hts  of  thefe  low  grounds  are  yet  vifible  monuments  or  traces  of 
:.n  ancient  town,  fuch  as  artificial  mounts  or  terraces,  fq.'ares  and 
banks,  encircling  confiderable  areas.     Their  old  fields  an.  1  planting 
l.'.nd  extend  up  and  down  the  river,  fifteen  or  twenty  iriles  1:  an  tlv.9 
f'.'e.    And,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  account  the  Creek's  pvc  of 
tbemfelves,  this  place  is  remarkable  for  being  the  fiift  tov,  n  or  fttth'- 
nient,  when  they  fat  down,  as  they  term  it,  or  eftablir,  d  themfelves 
after  their  emigration  from  the  weft,  beyond  the  ^liflKfippi,  their 
original  native  country. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  or  St.  Ille,  Great 
Sitilla,  Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
fnuthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  river  has  iit 
fource  from  a  vaft  lake,  or  rather  marfli,  called  Ouaquaphenogaw, 
aiul  flows  through  a  vaft  plain  and  pine  forcft,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  ocean,  with  which  it  communicates  between 
Vol,  III,  Mm  ih« 
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the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  iflands,  latitude  30°  44',  -and  is 
navigable  for  veffels  of  confiderable  burthen  for  ninety  miles.  Its 
banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft- 
India  market.  Along  this  river,  every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluffs 
convenient  for  veflfels  to  haiil  to  and  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  State  are, 
Apalachicola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers, 
Mobile.  Pafcagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thefe  running  fouthwardly, 
empty  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  forcnientioned  rivers 
abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fifli,  among  which  are  the  mullet, 
whiting,  fliecpfliead,  cat,  rock,  trout,  drum,  bafs,  brim,  white,  fliad, 
and  flurgcon.  The  bays  and  lagoons  are  ftored  with  oyflers  and 
other  fliell  fifli,  crabs,  flirimps,  &c.  The  clams,  in  particular,  arc 
large,  their  meat  white,  tender  and  delicate.  The  fhark  and  great 
black  flingray  are  infatiable  cannibals,  and  very  troublefome  to  the 
fifliermen. 

The  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called  Ouaquaphenogaw,  lies  between 
Flint  and  Oakmulge  rivers,  and  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  wet  feafons  it  appears  like  an  inland  Jca,  and  has 
feveral  large  iflands  of  rich  land  ;  one  of  which  the  preleut  genera- 
tion of  Creek  Indians  reprefent  ?5  the  molV  blifsful  fpot  on  earth. 
They  fay  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indians,  whofe  women 
are  incomparably  beautiful.  They  tell  you  alfo,  that  this  terreftrial 
paradife  has  been  feen  by  fome  enteiprifing  hunters,  when  in  purluit 
of  their  game,  who,  being  loft  in  inextricable  fwamps  and  bogs,  and  on 
the  point  of  perifliing,  were  unexpcftedly  relieved  by  a  company  of 
beautiful  women,  whom  they  call  daughters  of  the  Sun,  who  kindly 
gave  tbem  fuch  provifions  as  they  had  with  them,  confifling  of  fruit 
and  corn  cakes,  and  then  enjoined  them  to  fly  for  fafcty  to  their  own 
country,  becaufe  their  hulhands  were  fierce  men,  and  cruel  to 
Grangers.  They  farther  fay,  that  thcfe  hunters  had  a  view  of  their 
fettlementf,  fituated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an  i (land,  in  a  beauti- 
ful lake  ;  but  that  in  their  endeavours  to  approach  it,  they  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land,  (till  as  they 
imagined  they  had  juft  gained  it,  it  feemed  to  fly  before  them. 
They  determined,  at  length,  to  quit  the  delufivj  purfuit,  and  with 
much  difficulty  effefted  a  retreat.  When  they  reported  their  adven- 
tures to  their  countrymen,  the  young  warriors  were  inflamed  with  an 
inefiilible  def^re  to  invade  and  conquer  fo  charming  a  country,  but 
all  their  attempts  had  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs,  they  never  being 
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able  again  to  find  the  fpot.  They  tell  another  flory  concerning  this 
lequeftered  country,  which  feems  not  improbable,  which  is,  that  tlie 
inhabitants  are  the  polterity  of  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Yamafes,  who  efcapcd  mafficre  after  a  bloody  and  deciiive  battle 
between  them  and  the  Creeks.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Creeks  con- 
quered and  nearly  exterminated  that  once  powerful  people  j  and  if 
is  probable,  that  they  here  found  an  afylum,  remote  and  fecure  from 
the  fury  of  their  proud  conquerors. 

Befides  the  St.  M^ ""  ;  the  rivers  Sitilla,  or  St.  Ille,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Little  St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Appalachi  at  St. 
Mark's,  are  faid  to  flow  from  this  lake.* 

About  fixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  on  its  fouth 
fide,  is  what  is  called  the  Gooiepond,  a  traft  of  about  one  hu.idred 
and  eighty  acres,  covered  with  living  water  about  two  feet  deep ;  it 
difcharges  into  the  river,  and  is  fed  by  two  fprings. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

The  foil  in  this  State  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according  to 
fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  iflands  on  the  fea  board, 
ill  their  natural  Itate,  are  covered  with  ^  plentiful  growth  of  pine, 
oak  and  hiccory,  live  oak,  an  uncommonly  hard  and  a  very  va- 
luable wood,  and  fome  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  fand 
and  black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A 
C4)iiriderablc  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hic- 
cory and  live  oak,  is  very  rich,  and  yields,  on  cultivation,  good 
crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes.  Thele  illands  are  fur- 
rounded  by  navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a 
large  extent  of  fait  marfli,  fronting  the  whole  State,  not  lefs,  on  an 
■average,  th.m  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  interfered  with  creeks 
in  various  diredions,  admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navi- 
gation between  'he  iflands  and  main  land,  from  the  north-eaft  to  tho 
louth-eaft  corners  of  the  State.  The  eaft  fides  of  thefe  iflands  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  clean,  hard,  fandy  beaches,  expofed  to  the  wafli 
of  the  ocean.  Between  thefe  iflands  are  the  entrances  of  the  rivers 
from  the  interior  country,  vvinding  through  the  low  fait  marflics, 
and  delivering  their  waters  into  the  founds,  which  form  capacious 
harbours  of  from  three  to  eight  miles  over,  and  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  parallel  fait  creeks.    The  principal  iflands  arc. 
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Skidavvay,  Wallaw-  Ollabaw,  St.  Catharine's,  Sapelo,  Fredcrica, 
Jekyl,  Cumberland  and  Amelia. 

The  foil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marflies  and  creeks,  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  that  of  the  iflands,  except  that 
which  borders  on  thofc  rivers  and  creeks  which  ftretch  far  back  into 
the  country.  On  thefc,  immediately  after  you  leave  the  falts,  begin  the 
valuable  rice  fvvamps,  which,  on  cultivation,  afford  the  prefent  prin- 
cipal ftaple  of  commerce.  Moft  of  the  rice  lands  lie  on  rivers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  called  tide  lands ;  or  on  creeks 
and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in  fome  deeper  or  lower 
pafts  of  the  lands,  which  are  called  inland  fwamps,  and  extend  back 
in  the  country  from  iiftecn  to  twenty-five  miles,  beyond  which  very 
Jittle  rice  is  planted,  though  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  ex- 
periment has  proved,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back  from  the 
fea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between  theie  creeks  and  rivers,  arc 
of  an  inferior  qualiry,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  covered  chiefly  with 
pine,  :;nd  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  and  fmall  reeds,  which  afford  a  large 
range  of  feeding  ground  for  flock  both  furunier  and  winter.  Hcic 
and  there  are  interl})erlcd  oak  and  hiccory  ridges,  which  are  of  a 
better  foil,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  arid  indigo  ;  but  thefe 
■are  very  little  elevated  above  the  circumjacent  larids.  The  lands 
adjoining  the  rivers,  and,  for  in  hundred  miles  in  a  dircft  line  from 
the  fea,  continue  a  breadth  from  two  to  three  or  four  miles,  and 
wherever,  in  that  diltance,  \ou  find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one  fide,  you  iriay  expect  to  find  the 
low  or  fwanip  ground  proportionab'.y  wide  on  the  ojjpofite  fide  of 
the  river.  This  fccms  to  he  an  invarijble  rule  till  you  come  to  that 
part  whei'e  the  river  Ciits  the  mountains. 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and  the 
edge  of  the  fwamps,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
changes  from  a  grey  to  a  red  colour,  on  which  grows  plenty  of  oak 
i.nd  hiccory,  with  a  conliderable  inteimixture  of  pine.  In  fonic 
places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  (o  continues  for  a  number  of 
railes,  gradually  deepening  the  reddilli  colour  of  the  earth,  till  it 
changes  into  wha'  Is  ca'  d  the  Mulatto  foil,  ccnfiffing  of  a  black 
ir.ould  and  red  eat:n.  The  compn''tion  is  darker  or  lighter  accor- 
ding as  there  is  s  i.irger  or  fmaller  proportion  of  the  black  or  red 
earth  in  it.  The  mulatto  lands  arc  generally  flrong,  and  yield  large 
crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  5cc.  To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds 
t>y  turns  a  foil  nearly  black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow  large 
4  c^uaa- 
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q\mntitics  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  &c.  This  fucccffion  of  ilif- 
icrcnt  foils  continues  uniform  and  regular,  thou^jli  there  are  foms 
large  veins  of  all  the  diftcrcnt  foils  intermixed  ;  and  what  is  more 
v'.-markablf,  this  fuccellion,  in  the  order  mentioned,  flretchcs  a.rofs 
thii.  State  nearly  parallel  with  the  lea  coafV,  and  extends  through  the 
levcra!  States  n^-arly  in  the  fame  direcftion,  to  the  banks  of  liudfon 
river.  In  this  State  are  produced,  by  culture,  rice,  indigo,  cotton, 
filk,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  Irnlian  corn,  |iotatoes,  oranges, 
figs,  pomegranates,  &:c.  Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  Itaple  commodity  ; 
and  as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, tlie  quantity  raifed  in  future  muft  be  nnich  greater  tlian  at 
prefent.  But  the  rapid  incrcale  of  the  inhnbitints,  chiefly  by  emi- 
grations, whofe  attention  is  turned  to  the  railing  of  tobacco,  and  the 
'  all  extent  of  land,  with  a  richm.ls  of  (uW  iuitetl  to  the  culture  of 
that  plant,  renders  it  prcbab'e,  that  tobacco  will  fliortly  become  the 
Ibple  of  this  State.  Cotton  was  formerly  planted  only  by  the  poorer 
clafs  of  people,  and  that  only  for  family  ufe.  They  planteil  of  two 
kinds,  the  annual  and  the  Welt-Indian ;  the  foimer  is  low  and 
planted  every  year  ;  the  balls  of  which  arc  very  large,  and  the  phlox 
long,  llrong,  and  perfectly  vvliite.  The  latter  is  a  tall  perennial  plant, 
tlie  llalk  fomewhat  flu  ubby,  fevcral  of  which  rife  up  from  the  root 
fur  fevcral  years  fuccellively,  the  Hems  of  the  former  year  being 
killed  by  the  winter  frofts.  The  balls  of  Weft-Intlia  cotton  are  not 
quite  fo  large  as  the  other,  but  the  phlox  or  wool  is  long,  extremely 
fine,  filky  and  white.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  will  Kifl:  fevcral 
years  with  moderate  labour  and  ca.re.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  now- 
much  more  attended  to  ;  feveral  indigo  planters  have  converted 
their  plantations  into  cotton  fields.  The  tobacco  lands  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  which  may  hereafter  make  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  coaunercc. 

On  the  dry  plains  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which  arc 
found  to  aftbrd  a  wholefome  nouriflimcnt,  and  from  which  is  made, 
by  diltillation,  a  kind  of  whill<.y,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that 
made  of  rye.  it  is  by  properly  macerating  and  wailiing  this  root 
that  a  fcdiment  or  ftarch  is  made,  v.hich  has  obtained  the  name  of 
fago,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Indian  fago. 

Moll  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourilli  in  this  State  with  proper 
attention.  The  rice  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  and  alfo  the  tea 
•^!a!it,  of  which  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  conlumcd  in  the  Unitcu 
^  .;tc.\j  was  introduced  into  Georgia  by  Mr.  SamuilBowcn,  about 
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the  year  1770,  f/om  Imlia.  The  feed  was  diflemlnated,  and  the 
plant  now  grows,  without  cultivation,  in  moft  of  the  fenced  lots  in 
Savannah. 

From  many  confuierations  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  prcdift, 
that  the  fouth-welleni  part  of  the  State,  and  the  parts  of  Eaft  and 
Weft-Florida,  which  lie  adjoining,  will,  in  fomc  future  time,  be- 
come the  vineyard  of  An-jrica. 

REMARKABLE  SPRING. 

In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town 
of  Wafl'ington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  from  a  hol- 
low tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  co- 
vered with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around 
the  fpring  are  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as  white  as  fnow.  It  is  faid 
to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  fcrophulous  diforders,  con- 
fumptions,  gouts,  and  every  other  difeafe  arifing  from  humours  in 
the  blood,  A  ptrlon,  who  had  a  fevere  rheumatilm  in  his  right  arm, 
having,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes,  drank  two  quarts  of  the  water, 
experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was  then  thrown  into  a  perfpi- 
ration,  which,  in  a  lew  hours,  left  him  entirely  free  from  pain,  and 
in  perfeft  health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine  healthy  pait  of  the  State,  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Waihington,  where  arc  excellent  accommodations, 
%vill  no  doubt  prove  a  plcafant  and  falutary  place  of  refort  for  inva- 
lids from  the  maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Stales. 

CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  the  other  fouthern  States, 
wa&  divided  into  pai  ifii^s,  but  this  mode  of  diviiion  is  now  aboliflied, 
and  that  of  counties  has  fucceeded  it. 

That  part  of  the  State  which  is  laid  out,  is  divided  into  three  dii- 
tri£ls,  which  arc  fubdivided  into  eleven  counties,  as  follows : 


Camden, 

Glyn, 


Richmoac', 


LOWER    DISTRICT. 

Liberty,  Effingham. 

Chathain,"' 

MIDDLE   DISTRICT. 

Burke,  Wafhington. 
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Wilkes, 


VrPr.R    DISTRICT. 

Franklin,  Green, 


CHIEF    TOWNS. 

The  chief  towns  are,  St.  Patrick'n,  Ijruiirwick,  Sunbury,  Sa- 
vannah, Ebenezer,  Auguftc,  Waynefboroiigh,  Lonifvillc,  Golphiii- 
lon,  VVafliington,  Grccniburgh, 

AUGUSTA. 

The  prefent  feat  of  government  in  this  Sta'.e  is  Augtifta.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouth-weft  bank  of  Savannah  river,  which  is  here  about 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  north-weft  of  Sa- 
vannah. The  town,  which  in  1782  contained  but  nree  or  foui 
houfes,  in  1787  contained  two  hundred  ;  it  is  on  a  fine  la.  t'C  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  fii  ft  falls  in  the  river,  which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  four  or 
five  feet  in  height ;  and  as  it  enjoys  the  beft  foil,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  central  fituation  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties,  is  rifing 
faft  into  importance.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  the  remarkable 
large  bank  of  oyikr  lliells  which  wc  have  had  occafion  before  to 
notice. 

SAVANNAH. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  ftands  on  a  high  fandy 
bluff,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  feventeen 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  contained,  in  1787, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dwelling  houfes,  oneEpifcopal  church, 
»  Prefbyterian  church,  a  Synagogue,  and  a  court  houfe.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  blacks,  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  feventy  of  whom  were 
Jews. 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles  from 
it,  there  were,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  about  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  The  ages  of  a  lady 
and  her  fix  children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  three 
huiidred    and  eighty-five  years.     This   computation,    which   was 
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ni^ually  made,  fcrvcs  to  lliew  tint  Savannah  is  not  icall/  io  uiihcaU 
tliy  as  has  been  commonly  icpalcnted. 

8UNBURA'. 

Suiibury  is  a  fea  port  town,  beautifully  fit uated  on  tlic  main  be- 
tween Mcdvvny  and  Newport  rivers,  abov.t  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Ci'rcat  Ogecthee  river;  it  is  favoured  with  a  fafc,  capa  ious,  and 
very  convenient  harbour,  defended  from  tiie  fury  of  the  feas  by  the 
north  ami  fouth  points  of  St,  Helena,  and  )OUth  Catherine's  illands, 
between  '.vhich  h  the  bar  and  entrance  into  the  found.  Seviial  fmall 
illands  intervene,  and  partly  ebftriii^  a  dilhmt  view  of  the  ocean  ; 
and,  intcrlockin,^  with  each  other,  render  the  paflagc  out  to  fea  wind- 
ing, bur  not  diflicult.  It  is  a  very  pleafant,  healthy  "vn,  and  is  llic 
rcfort  ol"  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Medway  and  New- 
port, durin  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Ihitifli  in  the 
late  war,  but  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  An  academy  was  eflabhflied 
here  in  788,  uhitli,  under  an  able  inflrutftor,  hr.s  pro\eda  veiy 
iifeful  initiiutiou. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Brunfwick,  in  Glynn  county,  latitvidc  31°  10',  is  fituatcd  at  the 
mouth  of  '''urtlc  river,  at  which  place  this  river  empties  itfelf  into 
St.  Sin  on's  foiuid.  Brunfwick  has  a  fafe  and  capacious  haroour  ;  and 
the  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  it,  has  water  deep  enough  for  the 
fargcft  veireli  that  fwiir.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not 
yet  built,  from  ''s  advantage ous  fituation,  and  from  the  fer- 
i;!ityof  the  back  country,  it  promifes  to  be  hereafter  one  of  the 
lirft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

FREDERICA. 

Frcderica,  on  the  ifland  of  [St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  latitude  31°  15'j 
it  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  Georgia,  and  was  founded  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  The  fortrefs  was  regular  and  beautiful,  conftru(fted 
chiefly  with  brick,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  contains  but  few 
houfes,  which  ftand  on  an  eminence,  if  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  mardies  before  it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  wafhes 
the  well  fide  of  this  agreeable  ifland,  and  forms  a  bay  before  the 
tovvn,  affording  a  fafe  and  fecure  harbour  for  vefTels  of  <:he  largeil 
burthens,  which  may  lie  alon^  the  wharf. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Wailiington,  the  chief  town  in  the  count)  of  Wilts,  is  fituatcd  in 
htitudc  33°  22',  about  fifty  miles  north -wd^  of  Augulhi ;  it  liaci,  in 
.788,  a  court  houl'e,  gaol,  ihirty-tour  dwelling  hoiifc,  ai.^l  an  aca- 
demy, whole  funds  amounted  to  about  ei^'lit  hundred  pounds  ller- 
1  ng,  and   he  number  i-f  ftudcnts  to  between  fi\ty  and  fcventy, 

LOUISVILLE. 

Tie  town  of  Louifvillc,  which  h  dcfigned  '^  the  future  A'at  of  go- 
vernment in  this  State,  has  been  h'.id  out  on  the  bank  :if  0_'ef,hee 
river,  about  leveuty  miles  iVoin  its  :nouth,  but  is  not  yet  buili. 

P  O  1'  IT  I.  A  T  r  O  N'. 
The  population  of  this  State  in  1791  w.u  as  i';Uovvs: 
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RELIGIOxM  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who  profcfs  the  Chriftian  religion, 
are  of  the  Trcflnterian,  Epifcopalian,  Baptill,  a,nd  Methodifl  deno- 
minations.    They  have  but  a  few  regular  miniilers  among  them. 

No  general  charufter  u  ill  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Col- 
leded  from  dlifeient  p;irts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  neceffity,  or  in- 
clination led  thein,  their  ciiara6ler  and  manners  muft,  of  courfe,  par- 
take of  all  the  varieties  which  diilinguifli  the  leveral  ftates  and  kiii^- 
don;j  from  whence  they  came.  There  is  lb  little  uniformity,  that  it 
is  diificult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among  them.  An  aver^ 
lion  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  owing  in  part  to  the  relaxing 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  necelTity  to  excite  iii- 
dnilry.  An  open  and  frienJly  bofpitality,  particularly  to  iU-angcr-, 
is  an  ornamental  charafteriftic  of  a  great  part  of  this  people. 

Their  dlvcrfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favoniltt 
amufemcnt ;  others  take  a  fancied  pleafure  at  the  gaming  table, 
which,  however,  frequently  terminates  in  the  ruin  of  their  happinef^ 
fortunes,  and  conftitiitions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horfc-racing  and 
co(;k-r.i;hting  pievail,  two  crHcl  divcrfions  imported  from  Virginia 
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zhA  t;he  Carolinas,  from  whence  thole  who  praflfife  them  principally 
emigrated.  But  the  moft  rational  and  uni.eiial  nni'iicment  is  hunt, 
ing  ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particui.^'v  •veil  r>.:ulated,  as  the 
woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  game  ;  at  the  fame  tirao  the  voods  ;ue  [o  thin  and  free 
fmm  oblhuftions,  that  you  may  generally  ride  half  fpctd  in  chace 
without  danger  :  in  this  amufcment  pL.  fuic  anl  profit  nre  l)lei-ided.* 
The  exercife,  more  thaa  anyothei,  contributes  to  health,  fits  for 
aflivity  in  bufincfs  and  expenneis    in  war ;  the   game  alio  affords 

■^  The  following  account  (if  a  Georgia  plantei's  nicthoj  of  fpciidin^  hib  time  is  cx- 
traflcJ  from  the  AmCiican  Mufcun  for  i'Q'j  : 

Abo'Jt  fix  ill  the  morning  he  quits  his  L_i.i,  and  ciders  his  hnrfe  Co  be  {^ot  rcnd%' ;  !;c 
then  fwallows  a  d;am  of  hictcis  to  prcvcr.t  the  il!  ctfi-'^ts  of  th-  r\r!j'  fog<;,  and  fcts  nat 
upon  the  tour  of  hi:i  plantation.  In  ihis  rou  ■•  he  lakci  an  oppor  uii.v  ro  ll'.>p  at  tiie 
Mg.oc  hnufes,  and  if  he  fees  anv  lurking  alotit  home,  whofc  biidnefs  it  is  to  '.c  in  the 
field,  he  immediately  inquires  tlie  imuIc  :  if  no  i'uiri'.ient  caufe  be  given,  he  afpli^'.  his 
rattan  whip  to  the  ihoulders  of  l..c  flavc,  an,!  oMiges  him  inftant  y  to  decamp,  if  fick- 
acfs  be  alledged,  the  negroc  is  immediately  (hut  up  in  the  fick-houfe,  bled,  pirgcd,  and 
kept  on  low  diet,  till  he  either  dies  or  gcta  in'o  a  way  of  recovery.  After  havin;^  cx- 
smincd  the  ovcifcer  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  ponltry,  hogs,  cattle.  Sec.  he  proceeds 
round  the  farm,  takes  a  cnrfory  view  of  the  rice,  corn,  or  indigo  tields,  and  examines 
istr<  the  (late  of  the  fences  and  other  inclofures ;  ahout  the  hour  of  eight,  his  circuit  is 
fiiiifhed,  when,  before  he  alights  at  his  own  door,  a  tribe  of  younj;  negroes,  in  the  pri- 
mitive ftate  of  nakcdnefs,  rulh  out  to  meet  him,  and  receive  the  horfc. 

Breakfaft  being  over,  he  a^jain  mounts  a  frefh  horfc,  and  rides  to  the  county  town,  or 
the  firft  public  houfe  in  the  neighbouihood,  where  he  talks  politic?,  inquires  the  p.ice  of 
produce,  makes  bargains,  plays  agamc_at  all- fours,  or  appoints  days  for  horfe  riursor 
boxing  matches  ;  about  four  o'clock  he  returns,  brini;ing  with  him  fome  friends  or  ac- 
q.iaintance  to  dinner.  If  the  company  be  liveU  or  agreeable,  he  rarely  rifes  fioin  tabic 
i^iforc  fun  fet.  If  it  be  a  wet  evening,  or  the  weather  very  difagrecablc,  cards  or  con- 
vtrfation  employ  him  till  bed  time.  If  it  be  fair  and  no  moonlight,  .after  an  early 
fapper,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  a  pan,  and  two  or  three  of  them  fet  out  itorcd  with  fom^. 
bottles  of  brandy,  preceded  by  a  negr;  e  who  carries  the  fuc,  in  order  to  Ihooc  i.cer  in  tl-.i?. 
wiiods,  as  thefc  creatures  are  fo  attra<f)ed  by  a  light,  that  they  cunllantly  ftand  ftill,  and 
fix  their  eyes  ujqh  the  blaze,  by  the  reflexion  of  which  from  the  eye-ball  thcv  arc  eafilv 
difcovcrcd  r.nJ  ihot.  Sometime?,  however,  it  happens,  that  tame  cattle  that  have  been 
turned  into  the  woods  to  tinge,  are  killed  by  mirtake. 

About  midnight  they  return,  according  to  luck,  with  or  without  game;  their  (hins 
»nd  faces  fadly  fcratched,  and  themfelves  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  put  to  bed.  This  is 
'be  general  routine  of  exiftence  among  fuch  of  the  Gecr^^ians  as  live  in  the  more  retiird 
and  woody  parts  of  the  State.  Others  have  their  weekly  focicties,  for  fcntinicntal  and 
rollnquial  amufcmcnt  J  as  to  trade  and  bufinefs,  it  is  entirely  managed  by  overfcers  anj 
(•^florc. 
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them  a  palatable  food,  and  the  Ikins  a  profitable  article  of  conEfli 

merce* 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  rice,  tobacco,  of  which  the  county 
of  Wilkes  only  exported,  in  1788,  about  three  thoufand  hogftieads, 
indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  (lores,  leather,  deer 
ficins,  fnake  root,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and  live  ftock.  The 
planters  and  farmers  raife  large  ftocks  of  cattle,  from  one  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  head,  and  fome  more. 

The  amoui.t  of  exports  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1791, 
was  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fc- 
venty-two  dollars.  In  return  for  the  enumerated  exports,  are  im- 
ported Weft-India  goods,  teas,  wuies,  various  articles  of  cloathing, 
and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds.  From  the  northern  States,  theefe,  fifli, 
potatoes,  apples,  cyder,  and  flioes.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
this  State  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  whtre  the  princi])al  commercial  bufmefs  of 
the  State  is  tranfliftcd.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  Ikins 
was  very  condderable  before  the  war,  but  has  fince  been  interrupted 
by  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  The  manufactures  of 
this  State  have  hitherto  been  very  inconfidcrable,  if  we  except  indigo, 
filk,  and  fago.  The  manner  in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and 
manufadured  is  as  follows :  the  ground,  which  muft  be  a  ftrong  rich 
foil,  is  thrown  into  beds  of  feven  or  eight  feet  wide,  after  having 
been  made  very  mellow,  and  is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverized; 
the  feed  is  then  fown  in  April,  in  rows  at  fiich  a  diftance  as  conveni- 
ently to  admit  of  hoeing  between  them.  In  July  the  tiril:  crop  is  fit  to 
cut,  being  commonly  two  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  it  is  then  thrown  into 
vats  conftrutStcd  for  the  purpofe,  and  fteeped  about  thirty  hours ;  after 
ivhich,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off"  into  other  vats,  where  it  is  beat,  as 
they  call  it,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  into  much  fuch  a  flate  of 
agitation  as  cream  is  by  churning.  After  this  procefs,  lime  water  is 
put  into  the  hquor,  which  caufes  the  particles  of  indigo  to  fettle  at 
the  bottom.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  fediment,  vvhi>;h 
is  the  indigo,  is  taken  out  and  fpread  on  cloths,  and  partly  dried ;  it 
is  then  put  into  boxes  and  prefled,  and,  while  it  is  yet  foft,  cut  into 
fquare  pieces,  which  are  thrown  into  the  fun  to  dry,  and  then  put 
vp  in  cafks  for  the  market.  They  have  commonly  three  cuttings  a 
feafon.  A  middling  crop  for  thirty  acres  is  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 
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The  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufafture  of  fago  arc  at  prefent  but 
little  attended  to.  The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  manu- 
fadure  none  of  their  own  cloathing  for  themfelves  or  their  negroes  : 
for  almoft  every  article  of  their  wearing  apparel,  as  wel!  as  for  theic 
hufbandry  tools,  they  dei>end  on  their  merchants,  who  import  then\ 
from  Great-Britain  and  the  northern  States.  In  the  upper  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  the  inhabitants  manufad ure  the  chief  part  of 
their  cloathing  from  cotton,  hemp,  and  tiax  ;  and  in  general  raanu- 
faftures  are  on  the  increafe. 

STATE  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  irs  ir.fancy,  is  com- 
mencing on  a  plan  which  affords  the  moft  flattering  profpe<5ls.    It 
feems  to  ha  /e  been  the  defign  of  the  legiilature  of  this  State,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in 
common,  that  the  wholci  inight  feel  the  benefit,  and  no  part  be  nt;g- 
lc<3:ed  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  content 
tions,  and  confequent   ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.     For 
this  purpofe,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  its  policy,  appears  to 
be  confidered  as  one  objeift,  and  in  the  fame  manner  fubjeft  to  com- 
mon and  general  regulations  for  th.e  good  of  the  whole.      The 
charter,  containing  their  prefent  fyftem  of  education,  was  pafled  in 
the  year  1785.     A  college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is 
inflituted  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  country,  near 
the  center  of  the  State.     There  is  alfo  provifion  made  for  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  fupported  from 
the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  fame  in- 
ftitution,  under  the  general  fuperintendence  and  dirc6fion  of  a  prefi- 
dent 'and  board  of  triiftees,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplifli- 
ments,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  invcikd  with  the  cufio- 
mary  powers  of  corporations.     The  inflitutions  tlius  compoied,  and 
united  is  denominated,  "  The  Univerfity  of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intruded  the  direftion  of  the 
general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  fo  detached  and  indepen- 
dent, as  not  to  poflefs  the  confidence  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  order  to, 
fecure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment, the  governor  and  council,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Af- 
fembly,  and  the  chief  juftice  of  the  State,  are  alfociated  with  the 
board  of  trnftees,  in  feme  of  the  great  and  more  folemn  duties  of 
their  office,  fuch  aj  making  the  laws,  apppinting  the  prefident,  fet- 
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tling  the  property,  jind  inftituting  academics.  Thus  aflbciatecJ, 
they  are  denominntcd,  "  The  Senate  of  the  Univerfity,"  and  are  to 
hold  a  ftated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
prefides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commiirioners  in  each  county,  for 
the  particular  manngement  and  direction  of  the  academy,  and  the 
other  fchools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  inftrudions 
from,  and  arc  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  redor  of  each  academy 
is  an  officer  of  the  univerlity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  prclident,  with 
the  advice  of  the  truftees,  and  conuniuioncd  under  the  public  fcal, 
and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  genercd  interefts  of  literature,  and  to  de- 
termine on  the  courfe  of  inftruftion  for  the  year,  throughout  the  uni- 
vei-(ity.  The  prelideiu  has  the  general  charge  and  overlight  of 
the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  vilit  them,  to  examine  into 
their  order  and  performances. 

The  fimds  for  the  fupport  of  their  inftitution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifry  thoufand  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  of  the  bell  quality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable. 
There  are  alfo  nearly  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  bonds,  houfea 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  /lUgulbi.  Other  public  property,  to 
the  amciunt  of  one  thoufand  pounds  in  each  county,  has  been  fet 
apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  furnifliing  their  refpedivc 
academies. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  prefent  conftitution  of  this  State  was  formed  and  eftablifhe^ 
in  the  year  1789,  and  is  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  United  States. 

•  INDIANS. 

The  Mufkogee,  or  Creek  Indians,  inhabit  the  middle  part  of  thi;; 
State,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States :  their  whole  number  fome  years  fince 
was  feventeen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty,  of  which  five  thou^ 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  were  fighting  men.  They  are  compofed 
of  various  tribes,  who,  after  bloody  wars,  thought  it  good  policy  to 
Tinite  and  fupport  themfelves  againil  the  Cha,6tavvs,  Stuc.  They  con- 
fift  of  the  Appalachies,  Alibamas,  Abecas,  Cawittaws,  Coofas,  Con- 
fliacks,  Coofafcees,  Chacfihooma?,  Natchez,  Oconies,  Oakmulgies, 
Okohoys,   Pakarws,   Taenfus,    Talepoofas,  VVeetumkas,  and  fom? 
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OF    GEORGIA.  i'^j') 

o'-hers.  Their  union  has  rendered  them  viftorious  over  the  Chac- 
tavvs,  and  tbrmidable  to  all  the  nations  avound  them.  They  arc  a 
well-made,  expert,  hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  averfe  to  parting  with  their  lands.  They 
have  abundance  of  tame  cattle  and  fvvinc,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  other 
poultry ;  they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  jrapcs, 
ftrawberries,  and  other  fruits.  They  are  fiiithful  friends,  but  inve- 
terate enemies ;  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  honeft  and  fair  in  their 
dealings.  No  nation  has  a  more  contemptible  opinion  of  the  white 
men's  faith  in  general  than  thefc  people,  yet  they  place  great  confi* 
dence  in  the  United  States,  and  vvlfli  to  agree  with  them  upon  a 
permanent  boundary,  over  which  the  fouthern  States  fliall  not 
trcfpafs. 

The  country  which  they  claim  is  bounded  northward  by  about 
the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  Tom!)!;ckbce,  or 
IMobile  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  they  have  ceded  a  part 
of  this  traft  on  the  fea  coafl,  by  different  treaties,  to  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitude  32°,  and  longitude 
11''  20'  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  hilly  but  not 
mountainous  country ;  the  foil  is  fruitful  in  a  high  degree,  and  well 
watered,  abounding  In  creeks  and  rivulets,  from  whence  they  arc 
called  the  Creek  Indians.* 

The  Cha<^av,'s,  or  flat  heads,  inh;d)it  a  very  fine  and  extcnfivc  traft 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  intervetun'j;,  jict-.veeu 
the  Alabama  and  MilTiirippi  rivers,  in  the  wcLlern  part  of  this  State. 
The  nation  had,  not  many  years  ago,  forty-three  tuwns  and  villages, 
in  three  diviljoub,  containing  twelve  thoufand  i,ne  hundred  and 
twenty-three  fovils,  of  which  four  thoufand  and  forty-o:rj  v/eie  light- 
ing men. 

The  Chickafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  T.-!iu- 
beckbee,  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north-wefl  corner  of  th© 

-■  General  M'Gillivray,  die  cclclirntcJ  cliief  of  t'.ie  C.ccka,  is  a  lia':i"-lilof>dv.\l  liiJim, 
h'pj  mother  bciiiT  n  woiium  of  lii/h  r:i;-,k  in  the  Cttck  iiati'in.  He  was  Ui  hi^^iiy  ol- 
tccintJ  among  them,  that  ihcy  in  a  formal  manner  eleclea  him  their  fovc;eii;n,  and 
verted  him  with  cnnfulcrablc  powers.  He  has  fcveral  fillers  ma;ikJ  to  leaJing  men 
annag  the  Creeks.  This  gentleman  wouLI  glaJly  have  rcnnirfcij  a  citiicn  of  the  Uniteil 
States  ;  but  Inviiig  ferved  •:r.  ier  t!;c  Britilh  duving  t'r-c  iatc  war,  his  property  in  Geo:;;ia, 
vvhieh  vas  confiJerable,  \sy^  ennl'ifcatcj.  Tliis  eiicinnrtanec  huiueed  him  to  retire 
among  his  friends  the  Creckr,  fi:ice  wl.ieh  h?  has  uccu  aa  aitive  ar.d  ie.'.lviu  paitif.ia  in 

jntcrdl:  anj  poJii.s. 
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State.  Their  country  is  an  cxtenfive  plain,  tolerably  well  watered 
from  fprings,  and  of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  fevcn  towns,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  in  latitude  34"  23',  and  longitude  14°  30' 
weft.  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have  been  formerly  reck- 
oned at  one  thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  which  five 
hundred  and  fcventy-five  were  fighting  men. 


U 


\VE  have  now  with  candour  and  a  fincere  attachment  to  truth, 
iketched  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  States  in  the  federal  union.  In  order 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  profcribed  in  the  plan  firft  propofed,  the 
accounts  are  reftrained  as  far  as  poffible  to  thole  fubjeds  which  we 
confidcred  of  the  greatcft  importanccj  and  we  have  aimed  ib  to  arrange 
the  various  fiibjects  as  we  truft  will  afford  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to  every 
qucftion  which  the  European  inquirer  may  put  rcfpefting  the  go- 
vernment, commerce)  fociety,  learning,  &c.  of  the  Uniied  States. 
To  have  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  every  objeft  thatprefented  itfelf 
to  our  view  would  have  been  comparatively  ufelcfs^  it  might  have 
gratified  the  curiofity  of  a  few,  but  the  benefits  would  have  beeii  com- 
paratively fmall  to  the  public.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  many  of  the 
i'cenes  would  have  been  fliifting  while  under  defcription,  and  the  ob- 
je<5l  in  itfelf  imprai^licable  with  refpeft  to  feme  of  the  States.  In  fur- 
ther purfuing  our  plan,  we  fliall  endeavour, 

c 

ill.  To  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  which  America 
poflefles  over  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

ad.  What  the  advantages  and  profpedts  are  which  an  European 
fettler  has  prcfentcd  to  his  view.  Under  this  latter  head  we  fliall  aim 
to  convey  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  that  may  prove  advanta- 
geous in  the  pafTage  to,  or  on  the  arrival  at,  what  we  muft  call  a 
LAND  OF  LIBFRTY. 


or 
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WinCII  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSSESS  OVER  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIKS. 


w, 


IN    RESPECT    TO    GOVERNMENT. 


IKLE  the  governments  of  mofl:  countries  in  Europe  are  per- 
fei'tly  dcfj'otic,  mid  while  thole  which  are  not  acTiualJy  inch,  appear 
to  be  verging;  faft  to'virds  it,  the  government  of  America  is  makirjg 
rapid  ftridcs  toward  pertedtion  ;  it  being  contrary  to  all  the  old  go- 
vernments, in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tiiey  have  exploded  thofe  urm- 
ciples  by  il:e  operation  of  wliich  civil  and  religious  difqnalific  itions 
and  oppreffions  have  been  iniliftcd  on  mankind,  and  rejt-cling  mure 
TOLERATION,  they  have,  with  a  liviall  exception,  placed  upon  an 
eqi'.al  footing  every  churcli  feet,  and  fociety  of  religious  perfonswhat- 
lutver. 

Their  laws  and  government  have  for  their  bafis  the  natural  and 
iaiprefcriptilile  riohts  of  man  :  liberty,  lecurity  of  peribn  and  pro- 
p.Mtv,  reiiftance  againil  opprciilon,  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
-nothiT,  a  right  to  concur,  eitlicr  pcrlbnaljy  or  by  their  reprefenta- 
ti\  OS,  ia  the  formation  of  laws,  and  an  equal  chance  of  arriving  to 
places  of  honour,  reward,  or  employment,  according  to  their  vir- 
tues or  talents.  Thcfo  are  th::  piincipies  of  their  C(/nilitution  j  and 
laws  grafted  ujion  thefc  finip'e,  bi.  fubftantial  pi'inciplcs,  an!  a 
fvitcm  of  legal  jurii'prudcnce  organized,  and  acting  accordingly, 
form  the  eiK-nce  of  tiicir  gf»v.:rnm'.nt  ;  and  if  ever  the  government 
fwcrvco  materially  '.Vom  tlicfc  lunciamental  jirinciples,  the  compact  is 
diliblved,  and  tilings  re\ert  again  to  a  co-equal  {late.  By  this 
plain  definition  of  th.e  nritu.e  of  laws  and  government,  every  capa- 
city, and  every  individual  of  the  community,  can  judge  with  prcci- 
fu;;i  of  tiie  purity  of  Icg'd-.tion  ;  this  produces  tl;c  mod  entire  convic? 
ti)n  in  tliC  minds  of  all  men,  of  the  necclTity  there  is  of  acting,  in 
every  iriftancc,  according  to  the  code  of  reafoa  and  truth.     Every 
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man  in  Americans  cqiially  conrcrned  in  the  welfare  and  profjjerity  of 
his  country  and  its  government ;  for  his  own  felicity  can  only  be  co» 
exiftent  with  it,  and  to  fiifFer  his  ambition  to  run  counter  to  the 
general  weal  would  be  madnel's  in  nn  enlightened  commonwealth, 
as  it  could  only  tend  to  produce  his  own  eternal  difgrace  and 
ruin,  where  the  genius  of  freedom  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  every 
citizen. 

Europe  has  long  been  enflavcd  by  forms  and  authorities ;  and 
M'hile  its  multifarious  laws  and  ciiftoms  have  ferved  to  perplex  pro- 
felTional  men,  the  fophifiiry  employed  in  exjwunding  them  has  com* 
pleteiy  bewildered  the  ima<;inations  of  its  citizens,  and  produced  an 
obfcurity  of  ideas  upon  the  fubjeft  of  jiu  ifprudence  and  government, 
and  a  dcj^ravity  of  morals  which  is  truly  dtpiorable. 

Religion,  or  w'lat  is  called  an  eftablilhment  in  Europe,  has  had 
and  cojitinues  to  iiave  its  (hare  in  rivetting  the  fetters  of  ignorance. 
The  elucidation  of  truth  has  been  retarded  by  the  iyranny  of 
THE  CHURCH  ;  for  wliile  prlefls  hanjc  hecn  the  pedagogues  of  religion^ 
ffwreth,  finti/tieat^,  and  poliiirs,  their  iNTiiRESiEo  views  have 
caufcd  them  to  flatter  tliofe  governments  whofe  intereft  it  has  been  to 
keep  the  people  ignorant,  bccaufe  it  has  fecured  to  them  the  undif- 
turbed  divifionof  the  fpoils  of  the  great  bulk  of  induftrioris  citizens, 
vhilc  tlicv  were  offering  an  indignity  to  the  Deity  as  grofs  as  their 
fyftem  has  been  unnatural  and  unjull.  Wliat  can  be  a  greater  pre- 
fumjjtion,  or  a  liigher  pitch  of  arrogance,  than  prefumingto  arraign 
or  judg'.'  of  the  fentiments  of  men,  the  propriety  of  which  is-  to  be 
determined  beibre  a  tribunal  in  Hc;;ven  ?  It  is  an  infult  too  grofs  to 
merit  a  comment.  It  has  been  fubverfive  of  all  good  morals,  by  af- 
fording a  vei'  to  cover  the  hynr-'-ify  of  the  moil  def;g!iing  knaves." 

In  America  this  c\\\  has  ccafed  to  exift,  the  monfter  is  deftroyed, 
the  unnatui-al  alliancj  of  .iiurch  and  ftatc  is  broken,  and  the  people 
left  to  the  rhoije  of  their  ov/n  religion,  as  u-eU  as  of  their  own  paf- 
tors  ;  while  they  revere  the  former,  will  no  doubt  rewa'd  the  latter 
as  they  merit ;  they  will  make  a  rapid  j.rcgiefs  in  ali  the  focial  vir- 
tues, wlii'e  a  clals  of  ■;rcn,  who,  fiom  being  privileged,  had  become 
the  ciwie  o<-'  l-Aiiope  f^;•  more  than  tlircc  centr.''ies,  will  in  America, 
fiom  the  lof;  or  \\V  privileges  bur  thofe  which  are  the  reward  of 
})iety  ;.n  1  v  rtue,  be  the  n.eans  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  hap- 
piaefs  of  the  i.-mian  race. 


in 
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In  the  United  States,  every  man  who  is  taxed  has  a  vote  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  rcprtfc'iitativcs  of  the  S*''te  in  which  he  refules,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  government.  Thus  the  peoi)le  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  objei^ting  to  fiich  charaftcrs  for  thcii  jrovernois  as  have  not 
the  public  approbation  ;  which  has  the  good  etfeft  of  producing 
harmony  between  the  government  and  the  people — of  ol)liging  men 
who  afpiie  to  the  honours  of  their  country  to  refpect  the  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  as  all  the  powers  of  government  originate  with,  fo  they 
revert  to  the  people;  the  jiulciary  they  have  rel'erved  to  themfelves 
through  the  medium  of  juries.  Tiie  legillativc  they  intruft  to  their 
reprefentatives  who  arc  efTeiUially  the  fame  ;  and  the  executive  ema- 
nates from  the  legiflature,  fo  that  the  whole  are  ultimately  rcfpon- 
fiblc  to  the  peojjic.  The  executive  to  the  reprefentatives,  and  the 
reprefentatives  to  their  conftituents. 

A  free  government  has  often  been  compared  to  a  pyramid.  This 
allufion  is  made  with  peculiar  propriety  in  the  fyftcm  of  government 
adopted  by  the  United  States  ;  it  is  laid  on  the  broad  bafis  of  the 
people  ;  its  powers  gradually  rife,  while  they  are  confined,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  afcend.  V/hen  you  examine  all  its  parts,  tl.ey  will 
invariably  be  found  to  preferve  that  efl'ential  mark  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  v.ithout  which  fueh  a  government  cannot  exift — a  chain 
of  conntdion  with  the  people.  The  advantages  rcfulting  from  this 
fyftcm,  [while  they  are  great,  will  not  be  contlned  to  the  United 
States,  it  will  draw  from  Europe  many  worthy  characters  who  pant 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  It  will  induce  princes,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  i'uhjefts,  to  reflore  to  them  a  portion  of  that  liberty  of 
which  they  have  for  many  ages  deprived  them.  It  will  be  fubfervient 
to  the  great  defigns  of  Providence  with  regard  to  this  globe,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  mankind,  their  improvement  in  knowLdge,  and  their 
advancement  in  happinefs. 

Nor  are  the  immutable  principles  on  which  the  American  govern- 
ment is  built,  its  only  advantage  to  the  people  at  large ;  the  fiime 
fj)irit  that  fixed  it  on  the  bafis  of  liberty  has  contributed  to  make  the 
o.Tieesof  government,  pofts  of  honoiu*  and  not  of  profit  j  hence  the 
American  government  is  adminiftered  at  an  expenfe  fo  exceedingly 
trifling,  that  had  the  aflertion  been  made  of  the  pra£ticablenefs  of  it  a 
few  years  back,  it  would  have  obtained  no  credit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fait,  that  the  general  government  of  America  does  not  amount  to 
within  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  of  the  Engliih  penfion  lilt  ; 
aad  if  the  government  of  the  fcparate  States  are  added  to  it,  it 
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will  not  make  an  ntMition  thereto  equal  to  wliat  the  aincniiit  of  fine- 
cure  placi'3  would  make  to  tlie  penfion  lifl  in  Grcnt-Miitain  ;  yet 
men  of  tliai.-u'tcr  and  abilit'u's  arc  not  wantintj  to  till  its  refpcftivc 
offices  ;  Init  on  the  contrary,  while  the  fj^irit  of  the  g  iveninicnt,  \ry 
openitig  the  channel  of  |iromotif)ii  to  every  iii-lividunl,  is  truly  fa- 
vourahlc  to  the  growth  ol  j^cnius,  a  viituous  ambition  to  be  in« 
ftrumental  in  prouiotinij  tlu  happinefti  of  mankiiid,  always  eufureaa 
fuilicicnt  number  of  tiindidules  for  public  tunfidcntc. 

IN    Rf.SI'rCT    OF    NATIONAL    DFCT. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  i;;  divided  into  two  clafTc',  foreign 
and  domeftie.  The  foreign  tlcbi  is  t<.nijM)lcd,  in  capital,  of  a  loan 
made  in  France  of  twctiiy-four  millions  of  livrtsat  five  per  cent.; 
anothci-  nuu'ein  Holland,  uiuler  the  [^uar.niteeof  Trance,  of  ten  million-. 

dolls. 

at  four  per  cent,  both  amouiitinc;  in  dollars  to  6,296,296 

Spain  at  five  per  cent i74>°'' 

In  Holland,  in  four  different  loans 3,600,000 

Total  capital 10,070,307  . 

Intercll  to  December  31,  1789 Ij^S^'^S? 

Total,  capita!  and  interL'ft iI)7^^jS^4 

Domeftie  debt  liciuidaced,  capital  and  intercft,  to  the 

31ft  of  December,   1790       4°»4H'<^^3 

Not  licpudatcd,  cflimated  at       2,000,000 

Total,  foreign  and  domeflic S4j' 24464 

In  the  profecution  of  the  war  each  individual  ftate  had  occafion  to 

contract  a  debt  of  its  own,  which,  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  it  was 

thought  bell  that  the  Congrefs  fliould  afiumc  and  add  to  the  general 

mafs  of  the  debt  of  the  United  Stafies. 

The  fums  thus  afiTumcd,  uhieh  are  fuppofcd  to 
abforb  nearly  the  whole  of  al!  the  ftate  debts,  amount 
in  the  whole  to 25,000,000 

So  that  the   total  amount  of  the  prcfcnt  debt  of  the 

United  States  is 79,124,464 

Annual  intcrelt  of  this  fum,  as  fdpulated 4,587,444 

Ti^vis 
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Tluis  wc  ftc  tliat  tlic  Americans  pay  Id's  than  a  nullioii  nf-lini;  a 
year,  iiuliulinjj;  the  cxpciilcs  of  iheir  govcrnuKMit  ior  luiviiig  main- 
tained their  liberty  ;  while  (Jrcat-liritain  pays  more  tlian  lonr  mil- 
lions iterlini';  atlditional  animal  expenjle  tor  having  attcnijjted  to  cl> 
prive  them  of  it ;  and  by  the  mealiirc3  taken  by  the  new  eo- 
vernment,  the  Americans  are  in  a  fair  way  not  only  to  pay  their  in- 
tertft,  bnt  to  link  the  principal  oi:  ihcir  debt,  and  that  vvltliuiit  di- 
reA  taxation. 

Thus  while  the  Fairnpcan  governments  draw  annually  from  their 
fubjciJls  at  leaft  one  fourth  of  their  bona  fide  property  to  defray  the 
intercil  of  their  public  debt,  the  citiiStns  of  the  United  States  are 
I'carce  fenfible  of  any  burthen  ariling  therefrom  ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  its  preleut  Itate,  it  is  to  tb..;m  a  real  national  advantage.' 

EQJ'ALirV    OF    SITUATION. 

Tliis  is  far  from  being  the  Icaft  of  the  advantages  which  America 
poli'jUes  ever  liuropean  nations.     In  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the 

*  If  the  fcciTt  hiftoiy  of  tl>c  ilcbt  coiiti;i<f\fd  in  Fr.incc  were  publillicd,  it  w^u'.ti  cif- 
covcr  tlic  oiigin  oi  miiny  furtuncs  whiili  li.ivc  iirtonilhc.l  us,  It  is  certain,  in  inllancf» 
lii.it  M.  Je  Vcr;;cnnc5  difpofcd  iif  tiid'c  luans  r»t  plcafiirc,  caiiiVd  miliijiy  Itoics  aaJ  nur- 
tliamiife  to  bt  funiilh:d  by  jiciloui  all;,atli>.\l  tu  lijm,  and  UuVcred  n')t  tl.cir  actofiti  t*> 
Ijc  (iifpiitcJ.  It  is.  a  Kiiit,  that  in  liib  accinnit;.  wiih  Ctnii^rcf';,  there  was  one  iniilirui  of. 
livrcs  that  lie  ncvci-  accounted  foi',  after  a'l  the  demand:,  that  wtrc  nvuic  to  him.  It  is 
likcwilc  .a  faii,  that  out  of  tlic  foity-fevcri  milliunb  |  rctendcd  tn  be  fia-niil.ed  in  the 
above  articlco  by  France  toCongrcfs,  the  employment  of  iwtnty-onc  miliioasij  wiihout 
vouchers. 

M.  Bc?\imarchais,  in  a  memoir  publilhcd  fomc  years  v.'^o,  pretends  I'l  li?  the  1  roJiior 
4if  Cnngrefs  for  millions.  There  is  a  report  nv.'.di  to  C-mi^rcij  by  two  reiperiabtc  mem- 
bers, in  wh.ich  they  prove,  that  he  now  owes  Com^refs  levxn  hundred  ;md  forty-two 
thovif;ind  fiair  hundred  and  tliirtcen  livrcs,  and  a  millio.i  ui(i;e,  if  the  wanJcjinj  inil-< 
llm  ab^j\e  iiicniidncd  his  fallen  into  his  li;>nJ...  Thcfc  rcpo::er:  rwalic  a  Ihiking  piilare 
iif  the  ni.uuctivrcs  ]  lao-tifcd  to  deceive  ti-.c  Anicricau'i. 

Starcc  a  doubt,  wc  think,  can  be  cn;c) tuned,  but  when  tho  go'.'eri'.mf-nt  of  Francs 
ih.dl  be  fccurcd  by  external  and  internal  tia.iquillity,  it  will  ca  .fc  I'oqie  account  to  be 
rcndeicd  of  the  funis  fquandcred  in  th-';  i,iit  wiiich  Fraiicc  took  in  \\k  Ann;, ican  v,-ar  ; 
or  rather  the  I'unii  whic'.i,  iiilkad  (jf  ^'jiii^^  to  f;.i  i.i)ur  ibofj  bi.r.c  ltruj;gl'jri  lor  liberty, 
went  to  adorn  the  btd-chamberi  of  an  :.d1;c.«  ."  AJiliue  Jij  .core  miie'ai,;f  to  the  Anic- 
riv-ius  LiMii  a  rcj^iment  of  Il'.'u.a'.'i;. 
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diftnnce  between  the  higher  and  lower  clafles  of  fociety  is  fo  great,  ai 
to  beget  on  the  part  of  the  former  a  fiipercilious  haiightinefs,  and 
almoft  total  neglcft  of  all  the  fecial  virtues.    The  fituations  in  which 
the  privileged  ariflocracy  of  Europe  are  placed,  may  be  confidered  as 
hotbccis  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  folly — nurfed  in  principles  of  tyranny 
jind  fuperflitior. — born,  as  many  of  them  are,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tinearnc'd  honour,-,  and  riches  derived  from  plunder — placed  in  fitua- 
tions where  they  can  gratify  every  luft  and  every  brutal  appetite,  al- 
inoft  witbou"'  controul — and  enjoy  every  advantage  tjjat  ought  only  to 
be  the  rcwai  J  of  virtue,  without  application  to  honefl  induftry,  it  is 
rot  to  be  wondered  at  that  they   are  funk  in  the  fca'e  of  rational 
beings,  and  degraded  below  the  level  of  virtuous  fociety.     Perhaps'a 
more  contemptible  figure  cannot  be  im;igined,  if  properly  confidered, 
than  what  thfsclafs  of  men  in  the  general  prefent  to  our  view  through- 
out Europe.     Often  without  a  fiiigle  virtue,  rolling  at  eafe  in  fplen- 
dor  and  profr.fion,    preying  upon  the  fruits  of    honeft    induftry, 
and  devouring  the  hard-earned  moi  fcl  of  the  virtuous  peafant.    But 
this  is  not  all,  their  depravity  of  manners   and  boundlefs  courfe  of 
dillipation   and   debauchery,  extend  their  baneful  influence  through 
all  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety,  and  poifon  all  the  channels  of  human 
happinefs.     In  America,  this  clafs  of  men  are  unknown,  the  mafs  of 
inhal)itants,  exclufive  of  fervants,  confifts  of  thofe  who  poflefs  in  fee 
fimple  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  adually  in 
cultivation,  together  with  the  tradeimcn  immediately  dependent  on 
agriculture,  mod  of  whom  are  likewife  farmers,  v/ith  the  ftorekecpers 
and  mechanics  in  the  different  to'vns  ;  no  part  of  fociety  preys  on  the 
o:l;er,  but  all  contribute  to  ihc   general  good.     A  mediocrity  of 
fituation  is  common  throughout  the  American  States  ;  there  are  few, 
indeed,  whofe  incomes  will  reach  two  thouilind  pounds  fterling  per 
ann.  and  the  number  nearly  as  fmall,  and  perhaps  fraaller,  who  are 
reduced  to  a  dependent  lituatio!!.     This  happy  medium  is  produc- 
tive of  the  moil:   bcnclicial  confecpienccs  to  their  morals  and  their 
Jiapninc-f^ ;  it  fupports  that  fj)irlt  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty 
^\hieh  laid  the  foundation  of  their  goveriunent ;  it  keeps  far  dillant 
that  fcrvility  fo  common  to  the  lower  oidcrs  of  Europeans,  and  pre- 
fcrves  them  from  the  mifcry  and  wrctchednefs  attendant  on  following 
the  vices  of  the  privileged  orders. 
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VARI'^TV    OF    CLIMATE,    SOIL   AND   PRODUCTION'S. 

The  United  States  pofTefs  in  this  refpeft  an  advantage  over  moft 
of  the  European  kingdom^',  for  they  are  not  only  lubjec'^  to  the  gra- 
dations from  a'moil  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold,  but  fei;m  capable 
of  fiipplyin«;  ahnoft  all  the  prodiiftions  of  the  earth  Situated  in  the 
northern  dlvifion  of  that  extenfive  portion  of  the  globe,  between  the 
thirty-firft  and  forty-fixih  degrees  of  northern  l.uitiide  ;  the  extreme 
length  of  their  territory  is  abo;it  one  thoufand  two  hundred  f.iid  fifty 
miles,  the  breadth  about  one  thoufand  and  forty.  The  fuperficies 
are  computed  to  be  fix  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of  land  and 
water  :  after  dedutSting  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  rapacious  lakes  and 
mighty  rivers,  which  fertilize  and  ncconimod;,te  this  country,  and 
occupy  above  a  feventh  part  of  its  furfice,  there  remain  about  five 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  acres  of  faft  land. 

In  fo  very  extended  a  fccne  as  might  be  naturally  expefted,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  many  and  various  :  we  find  even  in  the  j)refent 
half-tried  ftate  of  the  capacities  of  the  different  foils  and  climates,  a 
lift  of  invaluable  produftions,  fome  found  by  the  firfl  dif^overers  of 
the  countiy,  others  introduced  by  mere  accident,  and  others  tranf- 
portcdfrom  Europe,  during  the  fimple  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  laft 
century.     In  the  fouthern  liititudes,  particularly  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia,   South-Carolina,    and  North-Carolina,  rice,  much  fuperior  ta 
that  of  Italy  or  the  Levant,  is  raifed  in  vciy  great  quantities.     The 
comparative  value  of  this  grain  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Englifli 
markets  for  the  American,  more  than  the  Italian  or  Levant  rice  :  and 
from  the  ample  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  American  rice,  it  appears 
that  little,  if  any,   Mediteiranean  rice  is  now  imported  into  Eng  and, 
as  it  has  for  foir-e  time  been  omitted  in  the  general  account  of  prices. 
The  Sourh-Caiolina  crop  alone,  of  1789,  appear?  to  have  been  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  tierces,  weighing  fixty  millions  of  pounds.     It 
is  exp  '.'ted  that  Virginia  will  add  this  a-ticle  to  her  lift  of  exports,  as 
it  is  f  )ppofed  a  l-.:rgc  body  of  Iwauip  in  her  moft  eaftern  counties  it 
capable  of  producing  it  ;  and  mountain  rice  has  been  raifed  by  way 
of  experiment  in  the  new  country  near  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

Toba' CO  is  a  ftapU;  a*t.ic!e  of  all  the  Sates,  from  Georgia  as  far 
north  as  Maryland,  deluding  both.  Virginia  alone,  generally  ex- 
poiitd  licforc  theievoluiion,  fifty-five  thoufmd  hogfiiedds,  weighing 
fifty-five  millions  of  pounds  ;  Marjiand  thirty  thouiand  hogiheads. 
Th?  Carolinas  a:id  Georgia,  which  raifed  but  little  of  thii>  article  be- 
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fore  the  revolution,  have,  of  late  years,  produced  very  large  quan- 
tities :  and  ns  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  turning  morr  of  their  at- 
tention t;)  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  roin,  ilax,  and  IkiTiji, 
the  Carolinaa  and  Georgia  will  proUiiijly  extend  the  cultivation  of  this 
planf,  to  uhi;h  their  foil  and  clim.ire  are  well  fuited.  The  f'il  of 
Kentucky  and  i.lie  CuinlierKuul  and  Tennellee  country  fcems  alio  to 
be  eminently  calculated  for  the  cviltui e  of  this  j-lant. 

Indi::;o,  of  an  excellent  t|uality,  is  produced  by  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Of  ibis  v.iuiable  commodity,  one  iiiil- 
lion  three  himdrcd  thoufand  pounds  weight  have  been  fliippcd  fron\ 
the  city  of  Charleftjn  alone  in  one  year  :  but  thin,  and  the  other  two 
articles  before  mentioned,  are  railed  in  inuch  leis  j)roportion3  in 
North-Carolina  than  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  uniform 
of  the  national  troops  has  been  heretofore  of  blue  cloth,  as  alio  of  the 
militia  in  general.  Their  clergy  alfo  by  their  cuftoms  wear  this  co- 
lour, and  it  is  generally  liked  among  the  moft  frugal  and  moft  expcn- 
five  people.  Thefe  circumftances  will  no  doubt  be  duly  attended  to 
in  future  laws  and  regulations,  and  will  open»tc  very  favourably  for 
the  indigo  planters,  without  any  expcnlc  to  tlic  country. 

Cotton  has  been  lately  adopted  as  an  article  of  culture  in  the 
fuuthern  States;  and  as  the  prices  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo  de- 
cline, it  muft  be  very  benc'leia!  to  the  owners  and  purchafers  of 
jands  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  This  article  is  raifed  with  eafv  in 
Spain,  every  part  of  which  kingdom  lies  furthernorth  than  the  Caro- 
lina:', aiid  in  the  fanie  latitudes  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dela- 
ware States.  It  ij  alfo  rni<ed  in  that  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey  v;hich  lies 
hct^en  Scanderoon  and  Smyrna,  which  arc  in  the  latitudes  of  the 
three  lad  States.  As  tlie  inhabitants  increafe  very  rapidly  by  cmsgra- 
ticui  ar.d  checourle  of  nr.ture,  it  is  certain  tbey  cannot  procure  wool 
from  their  own  internal  relburces  in  fufficient  quantities.  The 
owners  of  cotton  plantations  may  theref;re  expc»5t  acoiiftant  and  gieat 
demand  for  this  article,  as  a  iubfiitutc  for  wool,  belides  its  ordinary 
ufes  for  light  goods. 

T.ir,  pitch,  and  turpentine  arc  prodnicd  in  in'.menfe  (pianiitics  in 
North-Carolina,  uhich  State  Ihips  more  of  thefe  articles,  particu- 
larly the  1  ifr,  th.in  a'i  the  refl  of  the  l/ni(  n.  Tar  and  pitch  are  aifo 
produced  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Jerley,  and  more  or  Icls  in  all  the 
Su'.lcb  fwuliiwaid  Oi  th-;t. 

Ik-iiviea  th'. le,  mjit'e  wax,  and  tlyTe  two  invaluable  timbers,  the 
livj  ca'^  an'',  red  cedar,  arc  peculiar  to  the  Carolinas  and  Gcor;j,ia  ; 
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and  they  have  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  boards,  ftaves,  fliingles, 
Jt-athcr,  beef,  poik,  butter,  minerals,  foirds,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles in  common  with  ihc  middle,  or  eatlern  States ;  alfo  Ikins,  fins, 
and  ginfeng  from  their  Indian  country. 

The  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lies  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Pennfylvanin,  New-Jerfey,  and  New-York,  and 
the  wefternmoft  parts  of  Conncfticut,  as  alfo  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  probably  of  Georgia,  for  their  own  ul'e.  The 
charaftcr  of  the  American  Hour  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unneccf- 
fary  to  fay  any  thing  ia  conunendation  of  it  here.  Virginia  exported 
before  the  war  eight  hundied  thoufand  buihels  of  wheat ;  Maryland 
above  half  that  quantity.  The  exports  of  flour  from  i'cnnfylvania 
with  the  wheat  was  equivalent  to  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
bufliels  in  1788,  and  about- two  millions  uf  bulliels  in  1789,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  favourable  year.  New  York  exports  in  llourand 
wheat  equivalent  to  one  million  of  buihels.  In  the  wheat  States  are  alfo 
produced  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn  or  maize.  Virginia  formerly 
exported  half  a  million  of  buQiels  per  ann.  Maryland  fliips  a  great 
deal  of  this  article,  and  confulerable  quantities  raifed  in  Delaware, 
I'cnnfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  New-Y''oik,  and  Connefticut,  are  ex- 
ported; as  are  the  wheat  and  flour  of  thole  five  States,  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New-York,  there  being  little  foreign  trade  from  Dela- 
ware or  Jerfey  ;  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Connefticnt  lliipping  with 
lefs  expenle  from  the  ports  on  Hndlon's  river  than  thole  ol  iheirown 
State. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  raifed  in  very  hrge  quantities  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  though  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  produce 
Ids  than  any  other  States  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  are  capable  of 
raifing  immenfe  quantities.  Georgia,  from  the  advantage  flie  has  in 
t!ie  river  Savannah,  coul^  produce  hemp  with  the  greateft  profit, 
Large  portions  of  the  new  lands  of  all  the  States  arc  well  fuited  to 
iicmp  and  flax. 

Though  flieep  are  bred  in  all  parts  of  America,  yet  the  moft  po- 
pulous parts  of  the  middle  States,  and  the  eallern  States  which 
have  been  long  fettled,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  the  places 
v.here  they  thrive  beft.  In  the  four  eaftern  or  New-lingland  States, 
they  form  one  of  the  greateft  objefts  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and 
one  of  his  fureft  fources  of  profit.  The  deniand  for  wool,  which  has 
"uf  late  inereafed  exceedingly  with  the  growth  of  manufai^ures,  will 
add  confiderably  to  tlie  former  handfomc  profits  of  Iliecp ;  and  the 
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ronfumption  of  meat  by  the  nianufaifturers  vc'ill  render  them  ft.U 
more  beneficial. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  alfo  bred  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  weftcrn  counties  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  ?ind 
Georgia,  where  they  have  an  cxtenfive  range,  and  mild  winters 
without  fnows  of  any  duration,  they  run  at  large,  and  multiply  very 
faft.  In  the  middle  States,  cattle  require  more  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  ufually  receive  in  Europe,  and  they  are  generally  good, 
often  very  fine.  But  in  the  eaftern  States,  whofe  principal  objefts 
on  the  land  have  until  lately  been  pafturage  and  grazing,  cattle  are 
very  numerous  indeed,  and  univerfally  fine  ;  cheefe  is,  of  courfe, 
mort  abundant  in  thofe  States.  No  European  country  can  excel  the 
United  States  in  the  valuable  article  of  fait  provifions.  Their  ex- 
ports of  this  kind  are  every  day  increafing;  as  the  raifing  of  cattle 
is  peculiarly  profitable  to  farmers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
more  land  than  they  can  cultivate  even  with  the  plough.  Barley  and 
oats  are  the  produftions  of  every  State,  though  leall  cultivated  to  the 
fouthward.  Virginia,  however,  is  turning  her  attention  to  barley,  as 
alfo  Maryland,  and  can  raife  great  quantities. 

Mafls,  fpars,  ftaves,  heading,  boards,  plank,  fcantling,  and 
fquare  timber,  are  found  in  almoft  all  the  States :  but  New-Hamp? 
fliire,  and  the  adjoining  province  of  Maine,  which  is  connefted  with 
MalTachufetts,  are  the  two  moft  plentiful  fcenes  :  the  ftock  there 
feems  almoft  inexhauftible.  In  New-York  they  abound  ;  and  in 
North-Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  pitch-pine  plank,  and  fcantling, 
and  oak  ftaves,  are  excellent,  erpecially  in  the  former.  The  ftock 
of  thefe  articles  on  the  Chefipenk  and  Delaware  bays  is  more  cx- 
haufted  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  on  the  rivers  of  both  for  ex- 
portation, befides  abundance  for  home  confumption.  Confiderable 
quantities  are  alfo  brought  to  the  Charleftou  market,  but  a  large 
part  of  them  is  from  the  adjacent  States  of  Georgia  and  North-Ca- 
rolina. When  their  internal  navigation  fliall  be  improved,  South- 
Carolina  will  open  new  fourccs  of  thefe  articles. 

Pot  and  pearl  alhes,  have  become  very  valuable  articles  to  the 
land-holders  and  merchants  of  the  United  States ;  but  their  im- 
portance was  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  A  fingle  faft  will  illuftrate 
the  wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by  this  manufafture.  The  State  of 
Maffichufetts,  which  has  been  fettled  twice  as  long  as  the  other  States 
on  a  medium,  which  contains  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  among  the  moft  populous  of  them,  and 
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Bonfcquently  mull:  have  far  lefs  wood  to  fpare  than  many  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  has  ne^e^thelefs  fliipped  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars 
worth  of  thefc  two  articles  in  a  year.  New-England  and  New-York 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  their  attention  to  pot  and  pearl 
allies ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  made  in  very  inconfiderable  quantities  in 
the  States  to  the  fouthward  of  them  :  in  mod  of  them  it  hus  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  Nevv-Jcrfey  and  Delaware  have  more  forefts  than 
Maflachufetts ;  and  as  there  is  no  part  of  either  of  thofe  States  that 
lies  twenty-five  miles  from  navigai)le  water,  they  may  venture  to  ex- 
pend their  wood,  and  to  depend  upon  coal.  In  the  other  fix  States, 
which  lie  fouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  the  materials  for  pot  afli  are  im- 
menfe,  as  alfo  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

A  grand  dependence  of  the  eafiern  States  is  their  valuable  fiflieries : 
a  detail  of  thefe  is  unneceflary.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  with  a 
fmall  exception  in  favour  of  New-York,  the  whole  great  fea  fifliery 
of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  New-England  ;  and  it  is  in 
a  variety  of  ways  highly  beneficial  to  their  landed  and  manufadluring 
interefts. 

iron  is  abundant  throughout  the  Union,  excepting  New-England 
and  the  Delaware  State,  though  tlie  former  are  not  deftitute  of  it, 
and  the  latter  can  draw  it  as  conveniently  from  the  other  States  on 
the  Delaware  river,  as  if  it  v.'«:re  in  her  own  bowels.  Virginia  is 
the  State  moft  pregnant  with  minerals  and  foflils  of  any  in  the 
Union. 

Deer  (kins  and  a  variety  of  furs  are  obtained  by  all  the  States  from 
the  Indian  country,  either  direftly  or  through  the  medium  of  their 
neighbours.  Hitherto  they  have  been  exported  in  large  quantities  ; 
but  from  the  rapid  progrefs  of  American  manufaftures,  that  exporta- 
tion muft  diminifli. 

The  article  of  pork,  fo  important  In  navigation  and  trade,  merits 
particular  notice.  The  plenty  of  mall:  or  nuts  of  the  oak  and  beech, 
in  fome  places,  and  of  Indian  corn  every  where,  occafions  it  tobe 
Ve^)'  fine  and  abundant.  Two  names  among  them  are  pre-eminent, 
Burlington  and  Conncilicut  J  the  firft  of  which  is  generally  given  to 
the  pork  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Jerfey  ; 
the  fccond  is  the  quality  of  all  the  poik  north  of  Jerfey.  It  may  be 
fafcly  affirmed,  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  pork  of  Ireland  and 
Britany,  and  much  cheaper. 

Cider  can  be  produced  with  eafe  in  confidcrable  quantities,  from 
Virginia  indufive,  to  the  moft  northern  States,  as  alfo  in  the  weftern 
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country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  ;  but  New-Jerfcy  and  New- 
England  have  hitherto  paid  moft  attention  to  this  drink.  An  cxqui- 
fire  brandy  is  diftilled  from  the  extenfivc  peach  orchards,  which  grow 
upon  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Chei-ipeak,  and  in  parts  of  Pcnniyl- 
vslnia,  and  nuiy  be  made  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Silk  has  been  attempted  with  fucceis  in  the  fouthernmoft  States,  fo 
far  as  due  attention  was  paid  to  it ;  but  is  not  well  fuitcd  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  labourers,  who,  being  blacks,  are  not  caieful  or  ikilful  j 
and  theie  are  many  other  objeds  of  more  importance  and  profit  in 
the  agriculture  of  thofe  fertile  States.  In  Connecticut,  where  there 
is  a  fenfible  and  careful  white  population,  and  where  land  is  compjH 
rativcly  fcarce  and  dear,  it  is  found  to  be  prafticable  and  beneficial. 
A  project  to  extend  the  white  Italian  mulberry  tree  over  all  the  States 
h;)s  been  formed,  by  fonio  perfevering  individuals  acquainted  with 
the  propagation  of  thoiii.  A  great  part  of  ConnedHcut  is  already 
iupj)lied.  An  extenfivc  nnrfery  has  been  eilabliflied  near  PhiladeU 
phia  ;  another  atPrini-eton  in  New-Jerfey  ;  and  two  more  are  at  this 
tii\io  commenced  on  Kc  A^-Toik  ar.d  Long-Iflands. 

Rye  is  produced  generally  thiougli  all  the  States  north  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas, and  in  »he  weftern  parts  of  the  three  fouthern  States.  But 
the  detail  of  American  productions,  and  the  parts  in  which  they  moil 
abound,  wonld  be  very  long.  It  ".riU  therefore  be  fuificient  to  fay, 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  capital  articles,  the  United  States  pro- 
duce or  contain,  flax-feed,  fj)clts,  lime-ftone,  alum,  faltpetrc,  lead, 
coppei",  coal,  frce-Uone,  marble,  flone  for  wares,  potters'  clay,  brick 
ckn-,  a  variety  of  fliip-timber,  fliing^les,  holly,  beecJi,  poplar,  curled 
m.*p!e,  blas-k  walnut,  wild  cherry,  and  other  woods  fuitable  for  ca- 
binet-makers, lliingles  of  cedar  and  cyprefs,  myrtle-wax,  bees-wax, 
butter,  tr.ilov.-,  hides,  leather,  tanners'  bark,  maple  fugar,  hops, 
niutlard  feed,  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  principal  vegetables ; 
apples,  and  all  the  other  principal  fruits  ;  clover,  and  all  the  other 
principal  grafles.  On  the  fubject  of  their  productions  it  is  only 
neceflluy  to  add,  that  they  muft  be  numerous,  diverfified,  and 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  various  parts  of  their  country  lie  in 
the  fame  latitude  as  Spam,  Portugal,  the  middle  and  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  the  fertile  illand  of  Sicily,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  European  and  Afiatic  Turkey,  and  the  kingdom  of  China, 
which  maintains  by  its  ovvii  agriculture  more  people  than  any  coutrjf 
in  the  world  befide. 
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From  thefo  few  obfervations  vvc  may  form  fome  idea  of  llie  advan- 
tages wliich  the  United  States  poffcfs  over  moft  European  coniuries 
in  thcfi.:  refpeds ;  it  may  be  truly  faiJ,  that  the  e  is  not  a  hixury  of 
nature  but  their  foil  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  vhich  the  climate  i\\ 
one  part  or  other  of  their  territory  would  not  bring  to  perfection. 
They  can  cultivate  with  eafe  every  raw  material  for  different  manu- 
fafturcs  which  the  fur  face  of  the  earth  yields,  and  its  bowels  yield 
ihom  every  neceifary  metal  and  foffil. 

Connee'^ed  with  this,  we  may  mention  another  advantage  which 
the  States  pofTefs ;  this  is  the  eai'e  with  which  the  produce  of  one 
State  may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to  another,  with  a  very  tri\  ial  addi- 
tion of  expenfe.  There  is  in  this  refpe(5t  a  ftriking  difference  between 
the  navig;ible  waters  of  the  United  States  and  thofe  of  any  country  in 
the  old  world.  The  Elbe  is  the  only  river  in  Europe  which  will  permit 
a  fea  vellel  to  fail  up  it  for  fo  great  a  length  as  feventy  miles.  The 
Iludfon's,  or  North  river,  between  the  States  of  New-York  and 
Ncw-Jerfey,  is  navigated  by  fca  veflels  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  the  ocean  ;  the  Delaware,  between  Pennfylvania,  New-Jeriey, 
and  the  Dehnvare  State,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles ;  the  Potu- 
niack,  between  Virginia  and  I\Iaryland,  three  hundred  miles  ;  and 
there  are  fcveral  other  river?,  bays,  andfoimds,  of  exteniive  naviga- 
tion, far  exceeding  the  great  river  Elbe.  The  inland  boatable  waters 
and  lakes  arc  equally  numerous  and  great. 

When  wc  confider  thefe,  and  extend  our  ideas  to  the  different 
Ganals  already  formed,  and  ftiU  forming,  by  which  the  moft  impor- 
tant rivers  aic,  or  will  be  united,  wc  may  venture  to  afilrt,  tliat  no 
country  in  luirope  docs,  or  polfibly  can  poflefs  fo  completely  the  ad- 
v;,nt;igis  of  iiihind  navigation  ;  by  this  the  extremes  of  the  confede- 
racy will  become  intimately  united  and  acquainted  with  each  othei-, 
and  each  State  will  reap  from  the  produce  of  the  whole  nearly  the 
lame  advantage  as  though  it  pofTelTed  every  refource  within  itfelf;  in- 
deed, no  doubt  can  by  a  reflecting  mind  be  entertained,  but  that  the 
time  is  near  when  a  communicntion  by  water  will  be  opened  with 
every  part  of  the  Union. 

In  a  country  thus  circumftanced,  producing  the  great  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufodlures,  and  pofleiling  unlimited  powers,  by  water 
and  refources  of  fuel,  fubjeft  alfo  to  heavy  charges  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fabrics,  to  negledt  manufaftures  would  have  been 
almoft  criminal.  Thefe  important  ideas  have  taken  full  poffeffion  of 
the  American  mind,  The  theory  is  now  every  where  approved;  and  ih 
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New-England,  Pennfylvania,  and  levcral  other  States,  tlie  praftice  has 
been  taken  up  with  confulerablc  fpirit  and  very  extenfively  purfiied* 

Thel'e  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  America  poirefles  over  the 
different  nations  in  Europe,  but  they  are  Aich  as  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation ot  her  prefent,  and  which  infure  her  future  profperity. 

We  Ihall  now  proceed  to  Ibite  as  briefly  as  poilible  the  j)rofpC(fts 
and  advantages  which  the  European  fattier  has  almoft  the  certainty 
cf  re<ilizin<5. 
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EFORE  we  enter  on  this  part  of  the  work,  we  wifli  to  premife  to 
Jhe  reader  that  we  (hall  proceed  with  caution.     The  numbers  tha( 
have  emigrated  to  America  from  this  country  liave  ah-eady  awakened 
the  fears  of  fome,  and  the  envy  of  others ;    and  fome  who  appear 
confcious  of  the  confequences  that  muft  follow  from  a  fpirit  of  emi- 
gration, have  thought  it  their  duty  to  flep  forward,  and  by  magni- 
tying  trifling  difficulties  into  infurmountable  obllacles,  attempt  to  put 
a  flop  to  a  lyftem,  which,  though  its  effeds  are  flow,  are  not  the  lefs  lure 
in  weakening  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  the  European  counties. 
Hence  flight  fl^irmiflies  with  the  Indians  have  been  magnified  to  ther 
iTioll  tremendous  battles.    The  refiftance  of  a  fmall  portion  of  per- 
fons  to  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  one  or  two  States  has  been  worked  up 
tQ  a  univerfal  rebellion  throughout  the  Union.    A  fever  raging  at 
Philadelphia  for  a  fliort  period,  and  which  is  now  adniitted  to  have 
originated  in  the  expofure  of  damaged  coffee,  has  been  held  forth  as  a 
proof  of  an  unhealthy  climate  throughout  the  States ;  and  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  a  few  individuals  has  been  confidered  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  whole  body  of  Americans  are  averle  to  the  prudent  and 
temperate  condu£l  of  their  government.     The  impreffioiis  made  on 
the  public  mind   by  thefe  means  have  received  additional  ftrength 
from  a  few  individuals,  who,  like  the  fpies  fent  to  view  the  land  of 
Canaan,  have,  through  idlenefs,  or  attachment  to  European  dilTipa- 
tjon,  call  a\va^  the  qlufters  of  grapes,  and  returned  with  an  evil  r?- 
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port  of  the  Innd.  If  we  crcilit  thofr,  the  United  States  arc  riiliied-* 
trade  is  bnd--cvcry  thing  is  dear— all  is  confufion— the  people  flavts 
-anti  the  l.^iilcd  States  unable  to  fiiniifli  employment  or  inp])ort  to 
thole  who  wilU  there  to  take  up  their  refidence.  Thefe,  and  almolt 
ten  thoufand  other  evils  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  luedinin 
of  letters  infertcd  in  the  daily  papers  dated  from  diti'orcnt  p:irts  uf 
America,  but  which  carry  with  them  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
production  of  hireling  fcribblcrs,  employed  for  the  purpofc  ofniif- 
leading  the  unthinking  mind. 

In  order  therefore  to  follow  this  fubjc6t  through  all  its  connec- 
tions, and  to  fct  the  profpcifts  of  an  European  fettler  in  a  clear  point 
of  view,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry  under  fonie 
kind  of  fyftcm,  that  its  differcTit  parts  may  (land  clear  and  diftindt, 
and  yet  form  one  connefted  whole.  As  an  introdurtory  part  it  iviay 
therefore  be  neceflary  to  reftify  fome  miftaken  notions  of  Europeans 
refpeding  the  American  States. 

MISTAKEN    NOTIONS   OF    EUROPEANS. 

^lany  perfons  in  Europe  apjicar  to  have  formed  miilaken  ideas  and 
expcftations  of  what  Ts  to  be  obtained  in  America  ;  it  may  therefore 
be  ufeful,  and  prevent  inconvenient,  expenfive,  and  fruitlefs  re- 
movals and  voyages  of  improper  perfons,  to  give  fome  clear  and  truer 
notions  of  that  part  of  the  world  than  appear  to  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  imagined  bv  numbers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North-America 
are  rich,  capable  of  rewarding,  and  difpofed  to  reward  all  forts  of 
ingenuity  ;  that  they  arc  at  the  fame  time  in  a  great  degree  ignorant 
of  all  the  fcicnces ;  and  confequcntly  that  Grangers  polTelfing  talents 
in  the  belles  Ictrres,  fine  arts,  Sic.  mufi:  be  highly  cfleemcd,  and  fo 
well  paid  as  to  bccon-.e  tafily  rich  thcmfelves ;  that  there  are  alfo 
abundance  of  profitable  olliccs  to  be  difpoied  of,  which  the  natives  are 
ijot  (jnalified  to  fill  ;  and  that  having  few  perfons  of  family  among 
them,  Jlran^crs  of  birth  mufi:  be  greatly  rcfpefted,  and  of  courfe  eafily 
obtain  the  beft  of  thofe  offices,  which  will  make  all  their  fortunes ; 
that  the  governments  too,  to  encourage  emigrations  from  Europe, 
pot  only  often  pay  the  expenfe  of  perfonal  tranfportation,  but  give 
lands  gratis  to  Grangers,  with  negroes  to  work  for  them,  utenfils  of 
Jiufbandry,  and  flocks  of  cattle.  Thefe  are,  in  the  general,  wild  ima- 
ginations ;  and  thofe  who  go  to  America  with  expectations  foundccj 
upon  them,  will  furcly  find  thcmfelvss  dif.ippointcd. 
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The  truth  is,  that  though  there  are  in  America  few  people  of  the 
dcfcription  of  the  poor  of  Finmpe,  th^'rc  are  alfo  very  few  that  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  called  rich.     It  is  rather,  as  before  obfervcd,  a  gf^ncral 
happy  mediocrity  that  prevails.  Tlicrc  ate  few  great  proprietors  of  the 
foil,  and  few  tenruits;  moft  pc'>pli,'  culrivnte.  tlicir  own  laii<ls,  or  follow 
fonie  handicraft  or  nierchandifc;  very  few  are  rich  enough  to  live  idly 
upon  their  rents  or  incomes,  or  tr)  pay  the  hi;:h  prices  given  in  I'Airope 
for  paintings,  Itatuus,  architeiituru,  ami  the  (/'icv  wojks  of  art  that  ar« 
more  curious  than  ulcful.    Hence  the  natural  geniufcs  that  have  arlj'cn 
in  America,  with  iuch  talents,  have  in  general  quitted  that  countiy 
for  Kuropc,  where  tliey  ran  be  more  fuitably  rewarded.     It   is  true 
that  li:tters  and  niuthematieal  knowl.dge  are  in  efteem  there,  but  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  more  common  than  is  apf)rehended  j  there  being 
already  exifting  numerous  colleges  or  univerfities,  for  tlie  moll  part 
furniflied  with  leai  ued  profeilbrs,befules  anumberof  fmaller  academies. 
Thele  educate   ninny  of  their  youth  in  the  languages,  ai;d  thofe  f;i- 
cnccs  that  qualify  men  for  the  proftlfion  of  divinit),  law,  and  phyfic. 
Stranger?,  indeed,  aie  by  no  means  exclud*  d  from  exerciiin;4  thofe 
profelfions  ;   and  th(?  quick  incrcafe  of  inhabitants  every  wliere  gives 
them  an  almoft  certainty  of  employ,  which  they  have  in  commoti 
with  t!ie  natives.     Of  civil  ofiiccb  or  cmploymenis  there  are  few  ;   no 
i'lipcrfluous  ones  as  in  Kurope;  and  it  is  a  rule  elfabliflied  in  fome  of  the 
States,  that  no  office  fliould  be  lo  profitable  as  to  make  it  delirable  for 
the  income.  The  th-rty-fixth  article  of  the  conClitution  of  Pennfylvania 
runs  exprcfbly  in  thelc  words  :  "As  every  treeman,  to  preferve  his 
"  independence,   if  he  has  not  a  fufficient  cftate,  ought  to  have  fome 
*'  piofcilion,  calling,  trade,  or  faim,  wlieieby  he  may  honelfly  fub- 
*'  flit,  there  can  be  no  necellity  for,  nor  ufe  in  eliablifliing  oflices  of 
"  profit ;  the  ulual  effeifls  of  which  are  dependence  and  fervility,  ufl- 
"  becoming  freemen  in  the  poffelTors  and  cxpe»flants,  faction,  con- 
"  tention,  corruption  and  diforder  among  the  people.     Wheiefoue, 
"  whenever  an  otKce,  through  increafe  of  fees  or  otherwife,  becomes 
"  io  profitable  as  to  occafion  many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought 
"  to  be  IcHened  by  tliC  legillature." 

Thefc  ideas  prevailing  more  oriefs  in  all  the  United  States,  it  can- 
not be  worth  any  man's  while  to  expatriate  hirnfclf  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  profitable  civil  office  in  America  ;  and  as  to  military  offices, 
tluy  ended  with  the  war,  the  armies  being  difbanded  and  reduced  to  -a, 
national  militia.  Much  lefs  is  it  advifeable  ffcr  a  perfon  to  go  thiif.er 
who  has  no  other  quality  to  recommend  him  than  his   birih.    In 
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EiMopc  it  has,  indeed,  its  v.ilnc  ;  but  it  is  a  Lominoclity  that  cannol 
be  carried  to  a  sxori't  market  than  to  that  of  America,  where  people 
tloiiot  iiuniirc  a)ntcniiiig  a  ftranger,  If'/jat  is  /r  y  or,  ir/>o  it  he?  but 
ilhat  can  he  do  f  If  he  lias  any  iil'ctui  art  he  is  wcleoiiic  ;  and  if  lie 
cxeicifes  it,  and  behaves  well,  he  will  be  relj)t(5^ed  by  all  thai  know 
him  :  but  a  mere  man  of  quality,  who  on  that  account  wants  to  live 
upon  the  public,  by  feme  oiiice  or  falaiy,  will  be  defpifed  ami  dif. 
regarded.  The  luilbandman  is  in  honour  there,  and  even  the  mc- 
chanic,  bccaui'e  their  imployments  nre  ufeful.  The  people  have  a 
laying,  that  *'  God  Almighty  is  himfelf  a  mechanic,  the  greatelt 
in  the  univerfc:"  and  a  m;;n  is  rcfpefted  and  admired  more  for  tha 
variety,  ingenuity  and  utility  of  liis  handyvvorks,  than  for  the  anti- 
quity of  his  family.  They  are  picafcd  with  the  oblervation  of  a 
negro,  and  frequently  mention  it,  that  "  Borcarotra  (meaning  the 
white  man)  make  de  bhuH  man  workec,  make  de  horic  workcc, 
make  de  ox  worKce,  make  tbcry  ting  workee,  only  de  hog.  He  de 
/^fl^-,  no  workee  ;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk  about,  he  go  to  (lec]) 
when  he  pleaie,  ht  lihb  like  a  gentleman, ^^  According  to  thefe  opinions 
©f  the  Americans,  one  of  tiiem  would  think  himfelf  more  obliged 
to  a  gcnealoglil,  who  could  prove  lor  him,  that  his  ancellors  and 
relations,  for  ten  generations,  had  been  ploughmen,  fmiths,  car- 
penters, turners,  weavers,  tanners,  or  flioemakers,  and  confe- 
t|uently,  that  they  were  ufcfiil  members  of  fociety;  than  if  he  could 
»)!)ly  prove  that  they  were  gentlemen^  doing  nothing  of  value,  but 
living  idly  on  the  labour  of  others,  iwtvcfruges  confutnerc  nati^*  and 
otherwife  ^oo,l  for  nothifig,  till,  by  their  death,  their  eilates,  like  the 
carcafe  of  the  negro's  gentu:nan-hoi^^  conie  to  be  cut  up. 

With  regard  to  encouragements  to  ftrangcrs  from  the  American  go- 
yernmentjthey  are  really  only  what  are  derived  from  good  laws  and 
CENUiNE  LiBi'  RTY.  Strangers  are  welcome  becaufe  there  is  room 
enough  for  tlicm  all,  and  therefore  the  old  inhabitants  are  not  jea- 
lous of  them  ;  the  laws  protcft  them  luificiently,  fo  that  they  have 
no  nfed  of  the  patronage  of  ^;vvr^  men ;  and  every  one  will  enjoy 
i'ecurely  the  profits  of  his  indurtry.  But,  if  he  does  not  bring  a 
foitune  with  hint,  he  mull  work  and  be  induftrious  if  he  gains  one. 
One  or  two  >ears  refuience  give  him  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  bur 
ihc  government  does  not  at  prtfent,  whatever  it  may  have  done  ift 
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*   There  arc  a  number  of  us  bori». 
Merely  to  g«c  up  che  corn. 
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frtrmer  tlnncj,  hire  people  to  become  (ettlcis,  by  pnyit'.g  tlielr  p.iC- 
I'jges,  giving  laiul,  negroes,  iitcrililf,  Ilock  or  any  ether  kind  ot'cino« 
liiment  wliatfocvcr.  In  (liort,  America  is  a  l.ind  <,}  labour,  niui  by 
no  means  what  the  Er^liOi  call  Liil>l)cr.\tn,/f  and  the  i'rcnch,  Pn^i  <fe 

Thofe  who  defire  to  underftand  the  ftate  of  government  in  Ame- 
rica, Ihould  read  the  conftitutions  of  the  l"tvci;t'  States,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  that  bind  the  whole*  tnjTcther  tor  ',i,cneral  pur* 
pofcs,  under  the  diret'tion  of  one  allembly  callc  1  the  Congrels.  Thefe 
conftitutions  we  have  for  the  mod  part  given  at  Itii^tli,  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  ;  and  wliere  that  is  nut 
done,  the  reader  may  reft  alTurod  there  is  no  material  variation. 
Thefe  conftitutions  convey,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  principles 
and  praftice  of  the  American  government,  atul  furwifli  a  body  of 
political  information  fcarccly  to  be  found  in  any  other  compofitions. 
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MOTIVES    TO    nMIGRATlON. 


If  the  above  obfervations  arc  confulered  as  true,  it  may  naturally 


be   afked,    what  are   the  ge 


Nt.RAL     INDUCEMENTS    TO    QJJIT 


EUROPE   FOR    THE   I'URPOSE  OF  SETTLING   IN   AMEUICA? 

To  this  query  we  fliall,  lulthont  hcfttaiton,  reply,  that  the  firll 
and  principal  inducement  to  an  European  to  quit  his  native 
country  for  America,  is  the   total  absence  of  ANxniTV  rk« 

SPECTING    THE     FUTURE    SUCCESS    OF   A    FAMILY.      Thcrc  is  little 

foult  to  find  with  the  government  of  America,  either  in  principle  or 
in  praftice  ;  they  have  very  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  arc  of  ac- 
knowledged necelfity,  and  moderate  in  amount :  they  have  no  ani- 
mo\  Mes  about  religion  ;  it  is  a  fubjct^  about  which  no  queftions  ar« 
afked  :  they  have  few  refpeding  political  men  or  political  meafuros : 
the  prefent  irritation  of  men's  minds  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  dil- 
cordant  ftate  of  fociety  on  politic?.!  accounts,  is  not  known  there. 
The  government  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for  TUit 
?EOPLE.  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws ;  and  excife  laws  upon 
fpirits  only,  and  fimilar  to  the  Britifli  only  in  name.  There  are  no 
raen  of  great  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches.  Nor  have  the  rich 
there  the  power  of  opprelTing  the  Icfs  rich,  for,  as  we  have  befoie 
obferved,  poverty,  fuch  as  is  common  in  Great. Britain,  is  almoft 
unknown  ;  nor  are  their  ftreets  crowded  with  bcc:cars ;   Mr.  Cooper 


obferves,  he  faw  but  one  only  while  he  was  there,  and  liwttwas  aii 
Engliflunan.     You  fee  no  where  in  America  the  difgufting  and  n.»c- 

Q.  q  a  lanchoiy 
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lancholy  corttraft,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice,  and  filth,  and  rags, 
and  vvretchedacfs,  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of  the  moft  wan- 
ton extravagance,  and  the  moft  ufciefs  and  luxurious  parade.  Nor 
are  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great-Britain.  Quarrels 
are  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  \inkno\vn  in  their  ftreets.  They 
have  no  military  to  keep  the  peo5)le  in  awe,  nor  hired  fpies  and 
informers  to  pierce  the  inmoft  receffe.s  of  fociety,  and  to  call  forth 
one  part  of  a  family  againft  another;  thus  deftroying  domeftic  quiet 
and  public  happinefs.  Robberies  are  very  rare.  There  was  not  a  bur- 
glary in  Philadelphia  during  the  fever  there,  though  no  one  ftaid  iii 
the  town  who  could  leave  it.  All  thefc  are  real  advantages ;  but 
great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh  with  us  fo  much  as  the  finglc 
confuicration  firil  mentioned. 

In  England  the  young  man  flies  to  proftiiution,  for  fear  of  the  ex. 
penfe  of  a  family  eftablifliment,  and  the,  more  than  probable,  extra-. 
vagance  of  a  wife;  celibacy  is  a  part  of  prudence;  it  is  openly 
commended,  and  as  fteadily  praftifed  as  the  voice  of  nature  will  al- 
low. The  married  man,  whofe  paffions  have  been  ftronger,  whofe 
morals  have  been  lefs  callous,  or  whofe  intereft  has  furniflied  motives 
to  matrimony,  doubts  wht  iher  each  child  be  not  a  misfortune,  and 
looks  upon  his  oftspring  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  affedion,  that 
embitters  fome  of  the  otherwifc  moft  pleafurable  moments  of  his  life. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  from  great  fuccels  in  the  piirfuits  of  the 
father ;  there  are  exceptions  from  ftronger  degrees  of  parental  af- 
fection; and  the  more  fanguine  look  forward  with  ftronger  hope : 
but  we  have  fcen  too  much  not  to  be  fatislkd  of  the  perfeft  truth  of 
this  general  pofition.  We  do  not  care  what  may  be  the  fituation  in 
life  of  the  parents,  or  the  rank  to  which  they  belong ;  from  the  la- 
bourer at  fix  or  Icven  fliillings  per  week,  and  many  thoufands  of 
fuch  there  are  in  Great-Britain,  to  the  peer  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  through  many  intermediate  ranks,  we  have  had 
too  fre4uent  occalion  to  obferve  this  melancholy  fa£l. 

In  the  foimer  inftaace,  the  labourer  confoles  himfelf,  with  tears 
in  hi;;  tyes,  for  the  lofs  of  his  child; en,  becaufe  be  has  one  or  more 
It'Js  fa  p,  ovule  for  ;  and  in  the  fecond  inftance  his  lordlhip  retrenches 
his  pi -aiures  be^-jufe  he  has  a  large  family. 

In  America,  particularly  out  of  the  large  towns,  no  man  of  mode- 
rate defi;es  feels  anxious  about  a  family.  In  the  country,  \yhere  the 
m.ili)  of  ihi  people  d.vt'll,  ii.s\c\v  man  feels  the  increafe  of  his  family 
tQ  be  the  increafe  of  his  iichcs ;  and  no  farmer  dpubts  about  the 

facility 
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facility  of  providing  for  his  children  ns  comfortably  as  they  have 
lived,  where  land  is  fo  cheap  and  fo  fertile,  where  lociety  is  fu  nrich 
on  an  equality,  and  where  the  prodigious  i:i'>.rtare  of  populatio-;, 
from  natural  and  accidental  caiifcs,  and  die  improv'ng  Itat.:  ot  every 
part  of  the  country,  furniflics  a  market  for  whatever  fuperlluo 's  j)ro- 
duce  he  clufc-^  to  raife,  witho'it  pitLnting  incefiancly  that  temj^ta- 
tion  to  artificial  expenfe  and  ext.  vagant  couipctuion  fo  commoii 
and  lb  ruinous  m  European  co\intrit:s. 

In  Great-Hrnain,    rEiu'ETUAL   exektiox,    Ii\ce:ssant,   unkii- 

REMITTING  INDUSTT^Y,  DAILY  Dlil' R  1 V  AT  lO  N  OF  THE  COM- 
FORTS OF  LIFE,  and.  nnxious  attontion  to  mifiiite  Inir  dity,  are  al- 
moft  incUHibent  on  a  man  of  moderate  foitunc,  and  in  tho  midcle 
clafs  of  life  :  and  the  probabilities  of  ultuuate  fucct-.li.  art;  certainly 
againft  a  large  family.  In  England,  no  aia.i  li.is  a  righr,  caU'u'atMig 
wpon  the  commv)n  chances,  to  exjicft  that  five  or  lix  children  dia  i 
all  fucceed,  however  virtuous  or  induftrioub  they  nay  bo. 

In  America  it  is  otherwife  ;  you  m;iy  reafonably  uckon  up'  .i 
comfortable  fettlement,  according  to  your  fituaciuu  in  hre.  Ic.  .  y 
part  of  a  family,  however  numerous.  There  is  nv-ih-!;  :.  '..■-■ 
vopean  countries  equivalent  to  the  taking  cff  this  \vei,f;.:  ;nrj:  t'Vi 
mind  of  a  father  of  a  family,  it  is  lelt  in  the  occurrc.i.  i. ^  ■■,:  .  •.;.,; 
day.  Mr.  Cooper  remarks,  he  has  feen  with  plealu.e  ti:';  •:.:.;;:- 
tenance  of  an  European  emigrant,  in  America,  brigi-ircu  u->  ■  ■i  v./,-i 
very  comfortable  rede'/tion;  a  rcilecfiou  which  confoici  cvc)  ;.  r 
lofs  of  friends,  and  exile  f;om  a  native  couiury. 

To  perfoiis  in  gcntc-cl  life,  and  of  tlie  clils  which  we  call  men    :' 
fortune,    nearly  the  fame  diiliculties  occur  :  with  us  every  rank  ticads 
fo  clofc  on  the  heels  of  th^  rank  abose  ir,  tliat  an  rvcr/'s  »f  cxpcnfe 
ahove  income^  is  general;   and  perhaps  the  diCiculties  ot  a  fanii,"  aio 
Hill  greater  in  the  clafs  !aft  menlicjutd.     Temptations  to  unnecclikiv 
expenfo,  owing  to  the  numerous  gradations  of  rank  in  England,  are 
perpetual,  and  almoiT:  unconquciablc.     Witli  tlie  Americans,  man 
ie  more  equitably  appreciated  ;    he  is  edimated  nioie  at  what  he  'f, 
and  lefs  at  v.  hat  he  fcrms.     Something  like  Euroj^ean  manner.',  and 
fomelhing  of  the  ill  elfed  ot  inequrdicy  of  riches,   may  indeed  be 
ibund  in  the  great  towns  of  America,  but  notiiing  like  u  'lat  ;m  in- 
habitant of  the  old  country  experiences ;  and  the  ?>iafs  of  tue  peo;de 
in  America  are  nearly  untainted.     Hence  the  friedaii  irom  ar:,fieial 
poverty,  and  the  univerfal  ditfuliou  of  the  common  cumtorta  and 
vORveniencies  of  life, 
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In  Enjjhnd,  if  a  man  has  been  pecuniarily  unfortunate,  the  Mgef» 
Crowd  prefs  on  and  trample  over  liini,  and,  once  down,  he  is  kept 
down.  In  America,  a  falfc  flep  is  not  irretrievable,  there  is  room  to 
get  \ip  again  ;  and  the  Icis  unfortunate  ftumbler  look":  rooind  at 
leiAire,  and  without  difinny,  for  fome  more  profitable  path  to  be 
puriued.  In  England,  every  employment  is  full,  we  isc  prefTed  and 
elbowed  on  all  iides :  in  Am.^rica,  every  employnient  has  room  for 
indudry,  and  for  many  years  almoft  every  fpecics  of  induilry  nuiil  be 
fuccef-iful.  In  fine,  America  is  a  riling  country,  1)U!  there  is  caufe  to 
fear,  that  moft  of  the  European  countries  are  going  fait  to  ruin  and 
decay. 

In  America,  the  expcnfcs  of  the  government  are  very  much  lefs, 
•jn  proportion  to  wealth  and  numbers,  than  thofe  of  any  nation  in 
Europe. 

There  is  no  land  tax  among  the  national  revenues,  nor  is  lher« 
^any  interior  tax,  or  excife  upon  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights,  or  any 
native  or  foreign  manufacture,  or  native  or  foreign  ])rodudion,  ex- 
cept a  duty  of  about  four  pence  fterling  upon  domcftic  diftilled 
fpirits.  The  grcateft  part  of  the  public  burdens  are  paid  by  an  im- 
port duty  on  foreign  goods,  which  being  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion, it  remains  only  on  what  is  a£tmlJy  ufed,  and  is  in  that  view  the 
loweft  in  the  world.  In  England,  there  is  fcarce  an  article  that  an 
individual  can  eat,  drink  or  wear,  but  what  is  taxed  double,  treble, 
and  fometimes  more  than  what  was  its  original  intrinfic  value. 

Trade  has  been  encouraged  by  a  drawback  of  all  the  import  duty 
on  foreign  goods,  when  they  are  exported,  excepting  only  a  very 
few  commodities  of  a  particular  nature,  which  are  not  deiired  to  be 
mxich  imported  into,  or  confumed  in,  the  United  States. 

A  national  mint  is  cftabliflied  under  the  dire(^ion  of  the  ableiT: 
practical  man  in  the  arts  and  fciences  which  America  aftbrds,  Da- 
vid Rittenhouse.  It  is  provided  by  law,  that  the  purity  and  in- 
trinfic value  of  the  filvcr  coins  fliall  be  equal  to  that  of  Spain,  and 
cf  the  gold  coins  to  thofe  of  the  flrictcft  Europ^!an  nations.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  foregoes  all  profit  from  the  coinage; 
this  is  certainly  an  honcft,  a  politic  and  v.holefome  forbearance,  but 
America  is  the  fir  ft  that  has  adopted  it. 

The  banks  eftablilhed  in  the  feveral  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  Boilon,  Baltimore,  Charleftnn,  Alexandria,  Sec.  divide  a  profit 
(uf  fcven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  *  atpre- 

*  M'jrc  migrx'-.  be  fuij  with  truth. 
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fent,  which  Is  paid  half-yearly.  The  intereft  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  paid  every  fjuarter  of  a  year  with  a  piinduality 
abfolute  and  pcrfcd.  There  is  no  tax  on  property  in  the  funds  and 
banks. 

The  fliip-building  of  the  United  States  has  been  on  the  incrcafe 
ever  fince  the  revolution ;  it  was  greater  in  the  year  1 793  than  in 
any  fornier  year  fince  the  fettlement  of  the  country,  and  it  is  greater 
in  the  current  year  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Generally  fpeaking,  th« 
art  of  fliip-building  was  never  fo  well  underftood,  never  fo  well  exe- 
cuted, nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  i'o  many  of  the  m.anufac- 
♦ures  requifite  for  the  furniture,  tackle,  apparel,  and  arming  of  vef- 
fcls,  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  manufafturf.:  of  the  United  States  h  certainlj 
greater  thp.n  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in  native  commodities, 
and  much  greater  than  the  groi's  value  of  all  ihcif  imports,  including 
<he  value  of  goods  exported  again. 

Thefe  manufacuires  confift  generaliy  of  articles  of  conifort,  uti- 
lity and  neceflity.  Articles  of  luxury,  elegance  and  ilieu-,  are  not 
manufaclured  in  America,  excepting  a  few  kinds.  Manufartures  'u\ 
geneial  have  increai'ed  very  rapidly  lincc  the  CDmrnencen-ient  of  the 
revolution  war,  and  particularly  in  the  !aft  live  years.'* 

The  exports  of  the  United  Siatcs  have  increafed  in  the  laft  three 
years  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  j-  Thcie  exports  confilt,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  tlie  m(>lt  neceiiiiry  food  of  man,  of  woiking  cUii- 
jlials,  and  of  raw  material,  applicable  to  manufactures  of  the  moil 
general  utility  and  coufumption.J! 

The  exports  of  the  United  State?  are  fix  times  the  amount  of  the 
national  taxes  and  duties ;  and  the  amount  cf  the  outward  freight  of 
the  flilps  and  velTels  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  is  probably 
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*  Houfhold  maiiufaftur«i  arc  cavrieJ  on  within  the  familits  of  aimnft  all  the  (^r- 
«)e:s  and  pbtiter^,  and  of  a  great  propoi '.ion  of  the  inh.ihitaptj;  of  the  vilbgcs  anti 
towns.  This  pradlicc  is  incrcafiii^  under  the  aiiiniatiiig  inlluenccs  of  private  intcrdfc 
and  public  fpirit. 

f  III  the  three  yCars  endin^:;  P;pt.  30,  1793,  they  increafed  from  ci;^litccn  naiUions 
ftnd  one  qun:ter  to  twenty -fix  millions  of  dj'.I;(rs. 

11  There  is  not  anv  di'ty  i',,nn  ch;  rxpottation  of  the  produce  of  tlie  curth,  nor  can 
("ucli  duiv  be  iinpoled  on  any  exportrd  commndities,  but  the  export.ition  of  f roducs 
may   L;  ilifpendcd  or  prohibited  in  ea'.'es  of  neceility  or  policy. 

Produce  and  all  other  iiierch^niiic  ma/  be  freely  exported  in  the  Ihips  and  veird* 
•fall  nation?,  not  beia^  alien  enemies,  wi.huul  «lii"cainin.i;icmi 
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nu>ic  than  C(iiiai  to  all  their  national  taxes  and  duties.  The  inward 
r  eight  U  c..}nh(\i-r  ihle.  The  earnings  of  the  lifliing  vclTtls,  in  lieu  of 
1  i  ■■ -iiu  are  -lil"*  ccHderable.     But  the  cuafling  iVcights  are  greatel* 


11.  V, 


nan  h  i'l  the  laft. 


/!:  ;-i-)s  .iiid  veiFels  dv'part  from  thi- United  >fates,  fully  laden, 
exc;;!!;;  r  p,i;t  of  t  e  b.-ll-lndia  traders;  ;ind  a  large  quantity  of 
toniKi-f  '  inj/icyt..'  in  rh  roailing  trade  ;  and  a  conliderablc  quan- 
tit'^  i;:  the  .".;(:  •  s.!  wirilj  liflieiie  . 

T.'ic  ii-.;i  uTs  ^'\  tlic  Ini'd  States  are  lefs  in  value  than  the  ex* 
p  lit-.,  c;l  i'.^vTir.i  ilu'  '  ,:tua.f|  :vc  gilts  ot  their  own  fliips,  which  arc 
rr'UiriicJ.  I!;  !'!  Oil',  rh'.  wlV  'i'-.r:  (jf  their-  fliips  to  foreigners,  and  th«S 
prf.,'c;;y  iri,|>ij;tcfi  by  -1., ■':;•,. ^r;..  from  foieigii  countries. 

The  \(.'y  sMt  ir  nroi-(;ii<.n  of  the  impoits,  vvhxh  confifts  of  ma- 
nutatiures  iioii)  riw  -  ateii:  i  ,  winch  America  can  produce,  affords 
conftant  and  inviti:,g  o:,i;orai"!tie.';  to  leiren  the  balance  againft  the 
Uriited  Stiitcs  in  their  t,  ici  ui  h  foreign  countries,  holds  out  a  trr* 
fain  hoir.e  market  to  ikilf',1  .md  indnftrioii?  ma.nii;ic.turors  in  Ame- 
ricr.,  and  gives  the  nioft  flattering  expei^lnnons  to  tht£  landholder 
and  hit nier,  of  a  very  increafing  demand  lur  hi?  pi  odiice,  in  ■■:,:b:ch 
he  cannot  t  c  iU\civcd.'-' 

Their  imports  have  not  been  fwelled  in  propr.rtion  to  t!ie  increafc 
of  their  population  and  wealth.  The  red/on  is  dciii-^  I'iz,  tl-e  cG-:Ju:::i 
jn,'rOi!ii'''i':o!;  of  rie-iv  hranchis  of  manufntlure  amoi.^Jl  thanjelves^  and  a 
great  cxtiiijion  of  the  old  braiichcu 

Their  imports  for  confnmption  are  compofed  of  manufactures  in 
a  nv.ich  lefs  pioi-sortion  than  heretofore,    owing   to  tic  finm  t-v-.o 

Tiie  imports  of  the  United  States  have  almoH:  ceafed  to  exhibit 
certain  articles  of  naval  and  milita  y  fupply,  and  others  of  the 
greatcfi:  utility  ;;nd  conlunij)tion,  ov.ii'g  aif j  to  the  fa-ne  t^uo  canj^.-. 

Their  imports  confiil  Init  in  a  fmail  degree  or"  ncccflaries,  in.  a 
.great  d!.'.free  of  articles  of  comfortable  accommodations,  and  in 
fome  dcgiee  of  luxuries;  but  their  exi)orts  confift  chieliy  of  prime 
noceir:u-icr,  of  the  utmott  importance  to  Europeans,  with  fome  ar- 
ticles of  mere  comfort  and  utility,  and  I'oirie  of  hjxury.  The  fol- 
louuig  will  be  found  to  be  the  quantities  of  fome  of  the  principal 
articles  of  c>:j)ortatii)n  from  the  United  States,  daring  the  year  cnu- 
ing  in  September,  1792. 

■"  %Vitncf>  the  fica.ly  price  of  their  projuce  during  the  cmbarga.  * 
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3, i45>255  Bufhcls  of  grain  wid  pulfe,    principally  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  beans  and  peas. 
44,752  Horfes,  horned  cattle,  mules,  hogs  and  flicep. 
1,469,723  Barrels  of  flour,  meal,  bifcuit  and  rice,  reducing  cafks  of 
various  fizes  to  the  proportion  of  flour  barrels. 
146,909  Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rohn. 
116,803  Barrels  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  faufages,  oyfters,  tripe, 
&c.  reducing  cafks  of  Various  fizes,  to  the  proportion  of 
beef  and  pork  barrels. 
231,776  Barrels  of  dried  and  pickled  fifli,  reducing  them  to  bar- 
rels of  the  fame  fize. 
948,115  Gallons  of  fpirits,  diflilled  yi  the  United  States. 
7,823  Tons,  12  cwts.  and  141b.  of  pot  and  pearl  alhes. 
1 12,428  Hogflieads  of  tobacco. 
60,646,861  Feet  of  boards,  plank  and  fcantling. 
19,391^  Tons  of  timber. 
18,374  Pieces  of  timber. 
1,080  Cedar  and  oak  fliip  knees. 
71,693,863  Shingles. 
31,760,702  Staves  and  hoops. 
191  Frames  of  houfcs. 
73,318  Oars,  rafters  for  oars,  and  hand-fpikes. 
48,860  Shook  or  knock-down  cafks. 
52,381  Hogflieads  of  flax  feed. 
The  exports  of  the  year  of  which  the  above  are  a  part,  amounted 
lo  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  exports  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing year,  ending  on  September  30,   1793,  amounted  to  five  mil- 
iions  more,   being  twenty-fix  millions  of  dollars.    Provifions  and 
raw  materials  have  greatly  increafed.     Of  flour  alone  there  were 
fliipped  one  million  and  thirteen  thoufand  of  cafks. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  are  now  generally  brought  di- 
reftly,  and  not  circuitoufly,  from  the  countries  which  produced  or 
manufactured  them.  China,  India  Proper,  the  ifles  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius,  Good  Hope,  the  fouthern  fettlements  of  America  and  the 
Wefl-Indies,  the  Wine  iflands,  and  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Baltic  feasj  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thus  their  commerce  is  diverfified  and  profperous,  and  confifls  in 
importing  for  their  own  confumption,  and  for  exportation,  in  the  ex- 
porting, the  coafting  and  inland  trades,  the  Indian  trade,  manufac- 
VoL.IIIi  R  r  turc3. 
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tures,  (liip{Mng,  the  fiflieries,  banking,  and  infuranccs  on  ftiip^ 
cargoes,  and  houfes.  Tliere  is  no  branch  of  commerce,  foreign  or 
domeflic,  in  which  every  diftrid,  city,  port  and  individual  is  not 
equally  entitled  to  be  interefted.* 

The  commanders  and  other  officers  of  American  fhipsare  deemed 
Ikiiful  and  judicious ;  from  which  caufe,  combined  with  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  fhips  and  of  their  equipment,  infurances  upon  their  veffelj 
are  generally  made  in  Europe,  upon  the  moft  favourable  terms, 
compared  with  the  correfponding  rifques  on  board  of  tha  veffels  of 
Other  nations. 

The  lawful  intereft  of  money  is  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  moft 
of  the  States  j  in  a  few  it  is  feven  per  cent.  3  in  one  it  is  five  per 
cent. 

The  poor  taxes  in  the  United  States  are  very  fmall,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  every  man  and  womrfn,  and  every  child,  who  is 
old  enough  to  do  the  lighteft  work,  can  procure  a  comfortable  fub- 
flftence.  The  indufirious  poor,  if  frugal  and  fober,  often  place 
thcmfelves  in  a  few  year?  above  want. 

Horfes  and  cattle,  and  other  ufeful  beafts,  imported  for  breeding, 
are  exempted  by  law  from  the  import  duty. 

The  clothes,  books,  houfliold  furniture,  and  the  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  their  trade  or  profeffioii,  brought  by  emigrators  to  Ame» 
rica,  are  exempted  from  the  import  duty,  and  they  may  begin  their 
commerce,  manufa£tures»  trades  or  agriculture,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  upon  the  fame  footing  as  a  native  citizen  ;  and  there  is  ny 
greater  nor  other  tax  upon  foreigners  or  their  property  in  the  United 
States,  than  upon  native  citizens. 

Almoft  very  known  Chriftian  church  exifts  in  the  United  States ; 
as  alfo  the  Hebrew  church.  There  has  not  been  a  difpute  between 
-any  two  fe£ts  or  churches  fince  the  revolution.  There  are  no  tythes ; 
marriage  and  burial  fees,  glebes,  land  rents,  pew  rents,  monies  at 
intereft  and  voluntary  contributions,  are  the  principal  means  of  fiip- 
jporting  the  clergy.   Many  of  them  are  alio  profeflbrs  and  teachers  in 

*  The  fla.e  Iralc  is  abolifhcd,  and  Amciican  citizens  cannot  lawfully  be  employed 
therein,  and  in  fume  inllancci  ncgroc  iiavcry  j  in  others  they  have  adopted  efficacious 
meafiircs  for  iis  certain,  but  gradual  abolition.  The  importation  of  ilavcs  is  difconti- 
ftuc',  andean  never  be  renewed,  fo  as  t)  imcrrupt  th-?  rrp.f^  of  Africa,  or  endanger 
th.;  tr;n  aiilllty  of  the  l.inircd  States.  T!'  '/:ad/  uf"  of  (.'.hccio'.": -'ternatives  isprc  ■ 
ferrcd  to  the  i'nm"diatc  appllc  t  -'.  -.f  !;;;:-c  ;';;.:;;;;  rc:ji-.,l;c-,  :;;  :•  ci^''  of  h  much  nio- 
"^epta'.y  and  iy'^i/.fic  iiaww^isnc". 
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the  univerfities,  colleges,  academies  and  fchooU,  for  which  intereft- 
mg  ftations,  pious  and  learned  miniders  of  religion  are  deemed  pecu- 
liarly fuitable.  There  is  no  provifion  in  the  Epifcopa),  Prelbyterian, 
or  Independent  church  for  any  clerical  perfon  or  charafter  above  ^ 
rector  or  minifter  of  the  gofpel ;  and  this  is  generally,  if  not  uni- 
verfally  the  cale.  There  are  fome  aflitlant  miniflers,  but  no  curates 
or  vicars. 

All  the  lands  in  the  United  States  are  free  from  tythes,  and 
the  medium  purchafe  is  not  equal  to  the  annual  land  rents  of 
Europe  ;  even  including  in  the  eftimate  the  value  of  the  old  im- 
proved farms  in  America,  and  the  great  mafs  of  unimproved 
lands. 

The  produdions  and  manufaifhires  ofimilitary  fupplies  and  articles 
enable  the  United  Scates  to  derive  from  their  own  refources,  flups  of 
war,  gunpowder,  cannon  and  mulket  balls,  Ihells  and  bombfi,  can- 
non and  carriage?,  rifles  and  cutlafTes,  grapnals,  iron,  lead,  car- 
touch  boxes,  iuord  belts,  cartridge  paper,  faddies,  bridltfS,  and 
holflcrs,  fokiiers'  and  failors'  hats,  buckles,  fhoes,  and  boots,  lea- 
thern breeches,  naval  (lores,  flieathing  paper,  malt  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  manufaiSlured  tobacco,  leap,  candles,  lard,  butter,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  hams,  peas,  bifcuit,  and  flour,  and  other  articles  for 
the  land  or  marine  fervice. 

The  education  of  youth  has  engaged  a  great  fliare  of  the  attention 
of  the'legiflature  of  the  States.  Night  fchools  for  young  men  and 
boys,  who  are  employed  at  labour  or  bufinefs  in  the  day-time,  have 
been  long  and  beneficially  fupported,  and  the  idea  of  Sunday  fchools 
has  been  zealoully  adopted  in  fome  places.  Free  fchools  for  both 
fexes  have  been  increaled,  and  greater  attention  than  heretofore  is  paid 
to  female  education. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  ingenious  in  the  invention, 
and  prompt  and  accurate  in  the  execution  of  mechanifm  and  work- 
manfliip,  for  purpofes  in  fcience,  aits,  maiiufa6tun  ,  navigation, 
and  agriculture.  Rittenhoufe's  planetarium,  Franklin's  cleftrical  con- 
ductor, Godfrey's  quadrant  improved  by  Hadley,  Rumfey's  and 
Fitch's  fteam  engines,  Leflie's  rod  pendutum,  and  other  horological 
inventions,  the  conftruAion  of  fliips,  the  New-England  whale-boat, 
the  conftruftion  of  flour-mills,  the  wire-ciuter  and  bender  for  card- 
makers,  Follbm's  and  Briggs's  machinery  for  cutting  nails  out  of 
foiled  iron,  the  Philadelphia  dray  with  an  inclined  plane,  Mafon's 
engine  for  extinguifliing  fire,  the  Connedlicut  Ileeple  clock,  which  is 
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wound  up  by  the  wind,  the  Franklin  fire  place,  theRltrenhoufe  flove, 
Anderfon's  thiefliing  machine,  Rittenhoufe's  inflrunncnt  for  takmc; 
levels,  Donnaidfon's  Hippopotomas  and  balance  lock,  are  a  fcv  r  t 
the  numerous  examples. 

There  is  no  defcription  of  men  in  America,  and  there  are  very 
few  individuals  in  the  aftive  time  of  life,  who  live  without  fome 
purfuit  of  bufinefs,  profeffon,  occupation,  or  trade.  All  the  citi-. 
zens  are  in  adive  habits,  and  all  capital  ftock  is  kept  in  ailion.* 

No  country  of  the  fame  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization,  has 
fo  few  ?ncnial  fcrvants,  ftri<ftly  fpeaking,  in  the  families  of  perfons  of 
the  greateft  property.  Family  Servants  and  farming  fervants,  who 
emigrate  from  Europe,  and  who  continue  foberly  and  induftrioufly 
in  family  or  farm  ftrvice,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  commonly 
find  opportunities  to  better  their  lituations,  by  getting  into  fome  com- 
fortable line  of  dealing,  or  trade,  or  manufa«Eluring,  or  farming,  ac- 
cording to  their  education,  knowledge  and  qualifications. 

America  has  not,  indeed,  many  charms  for  the  diflipated  and 
voluptuous  part  of  mankind,  but  very  many,  indeed,  for  the  ra- 
tional, fobcr-ininded  and  difcrect.  It  is  a  country  which  affords  great 
opportunities  of  comfort  and  profperity  to  people  of  good  property, 
and  ihofe  of  moderate  property,  and  to  the  induflrious  and  honeft 
poor  :  a  frngular  and  pleafing  proof  of  which  laft  afTertion  is,  that 
there  are  verv  few,  if  any  day  labourers  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  Quaker  church.  That  religious  fociety  is  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  fobriety,  induftry,  and  frugality  which  they 
prartife,  enables  their  poor  quickly  to  improve  their  condition, 
in  a  country  fo  favourable  to  the  pooreft  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

That  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  rnanufaiflurers  who  live  in  the 
country,  generally  refide  on  fmall  lots  and  farms,  of  from  one  acre 
to  twenty,  and  not  a  few  upon  farms  of  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  which  they  cultivate  at  leifure  times  with  their  own  hands, 
their  wives,  children,  fervants,  and  apprentices,  and  fometimes  by 
hired  labourers,  or  by  letting  out  fields  for  a  part  of  the  produce  to 
fome  ncighboar,  who  has  time  or  farm  hands  not  fully  employed. 
This  union  of  mauufaftures  and  farming  is  found  to  be  very  conve- 
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'»■  It  is  prob.ililc  that  ;ii'.  the  jewels  and  diamonh  worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  their  wives  ;ni(!  daughters,  arc  Icfs  in  va!uethan  thnfe  which  fometimes  form  a 
part  of  tlie  drefs  of  an  individual  in  feveral  countries  of  Europe. 
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tiknt  on  the  grain  farnr?^  but  it  is  ftill  more  convenient  on  tlie  gra- 
zing  anc*  grafs  farms,  where  parts  of  ahuofl  every  clay,  aod  a  great 
part  of  every  year,  can  be  fpared  from  the  bufiriefs  of  the  farm,  ancl 
Kmploycd  in  fome  mechanical,  handycraft,  or  manufadhiring  bufi- 
nefs.  Thefe  perfons  often  make  domcftic  and  farming  carriages,  ini. 
piements,  and  utenfils,  build  houfes  and  barns,  tan  Itathcr,  manii- 
fa(5ture  hats,  flioes,  hofiery,  cabinet  work,  and  other  articles  of 
cloathing  and  furniture,  to  the  great  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  like  manner  ibme  of  the  fanners  at  Icifure 
times  and  proper  fei'fons,  manufafture  nails,  pot  afli,  pearl  alli, 
flaves  and  heading,  hoops  and  hand  fpikcs,  axe  handles,  maple 
fugar,  &c.  The  moft  judicious  planters  in  the  fouthcrn  States  are  in- 
dnrtrioufly  inftruifting  their  negroes  particularly  the  young,  the  old, 
the  infirm,  and  the  females,  in  maiiu'atfhires. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  moft  fucccfsful  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  perfons  who  were  journeymen,  and  in  fome  in- 
flances  foremen  in  the  workfliops  and  manufactories  of  Europe,  who 
having  been  flv.ilful,  fober,  and  frugal,  and  having  thus  faved  a  little 
nioney,  have  fet  up  for  themfelves  with  great  advantage  in  America, 
and  few  have  failed  to  fucceed. 

From  this  brief  fketch  we  mayjnftly  draw  this  conclufion,  that  the 
advantages  America,  oficis  to  Luropean  emigrants  are  fuch  as  no 
country  befide  can  hold  forth. 

ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    RESIDENCE. 

Suppofing  an  individual  from  political  fentimcnts  or  other  circum- 
ftances,  to  have  formed  a  refolution  of  taking  up  his  refidence  in  the 
United  States,  a  queftion  will  naturally  arife,  what  part  of  America 
is  beft  adapted  to  his  purpofe?  The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  wilf 
certainly  '^  *pend  much  on  the  dilpofition,  circumftances,  and  pur- 
fuits  of  the  perfon  himlelf.  Some  few  circumftances  may,  however, 
influence  nearly  the  whole  clafs  of  Englifli  emigrants. 

Quutuig  a  country  where  the  church  is  forced  into  an  unnatural 
connection  with  the  ftate,  and  where  religious  opinions  are  the  fub- 
je£t  of  popular  obloquy,  and  civil  difqualifications  ;  fuch  will  feek 
jn  America  an  afylum  from  civil  perfecution  and  religious  intole- 
rance—fome  fpot  where  they  will  fufter  no  defalcation  in  political 
rights,  on  account  of  theological  opitiions,  and  where  they  may  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  perfed  freedom  oifpeecb  as;  well  as  of  fentiment, 
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on  tlic  two  tnoll  important  fuhjcifts  of  himian  inquliy,   religion  an(?l 
politics. 

As  the  people  of  Enj;Iand  have  oppofcd  the  fyftem  of  iicgroc  (la- 
vcn-,  the  niotl:  part  will  have  very  Ih-ong,  if  not  infiipcrable  objections, 
to  tliol'c  pnrus  ot  t!ie  continent  where  flavts  are  the  only  fervants  to  be 
procured,  and  where  tlic  pradVice  of  the  country  tends  to  fupport  this 
humiliating  diilindion  between  man  and  man.  But  as  labourers  in 
lui(bandry,  as  well  as  for  domeftic  purpofes,  will  be  necefliiry,  fomc 
fitnation  muft  be  chofen  where  fervants  may  be  procured  with  tole- 
rable facility,  although  flavery  do  not  prevail. 

As  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  internal  warfai-c,  feems  in 
the  opinion  of  moft  perfons,  not  far  diftant  in  almoft  every  part  of 
Europe,  fuch  would  wilh,  we  fuppofe,  to  fix  in  a  place  where  they 
are  likely  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  peace,  without  the  hazard  of  in* 
tcrrnption  from  any  circumftances  atprelent  to  be  forefeen.  Dreadi.ig 
the  profpetl:,  however  diftant,  of  turbulence  and  bloodflied  in  the 
old  country,  they  will  hardly  expofc  themfelves  unneceflarily  to 
iimilar  dangers  in  the  new  ;  they  will  therefore  not  direft  their 
courfe  toward  thofe  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  prefent  enmity 
cr  uncertain  fricndfhip  of  the  American  Indians  will  render  peace, 
property,  and  j)crfonal  fecurity  in  any  great  degree  dubious. 

If  their  fortune  is  not  large,  fuch  will  think  it  an  objeft  to  confidcr 
in  what  way  they  can  improve  it ;  where  and  how  they  can  live  moft 
comfortably  upon  fmall  property  and  moderate  induflry.  If,  indeed, 
3  number  of  people  pcrfonally,  or  by  reputation,  acquainted  with  each 
ether,  with  fimilar  habits  of  life,  and  general  purfuits,  were  to  quit 
England  together,  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pitch  upon  a 
fjttlement  where  they  need  not  be  fo  divided  as  to  renounce  the  fo- 

'  ciety  they  had  been  uccnftomed  to  enjoy  ;  or  to  accommodate  them- 
t'eives  fuddcnly  to  a  change  of  habits,  manners,  friends,  and  affuci- 
at£3.  With  many  of  them  in  middle  life,  or  advanced  in  years,  this 
would  be  a  eircumftance  of  importance  to  their  future  comfort;  and 
ilicrcfore  no  lituation  for  a  number  of  perfons  of  this  defcription 
could  be  perfectly  eligible,  where  this  accommodation  could  not  be 

.  procured.  It  v.ould  in  fuch  a  cafe  therefore  be  dcfirable  to  fix  upon 
fome  p:irt  of  the  continent  where  a  large  body  of  contiguous  land 
could  readily  be  procured  at  a  reafonab'e  price.     We  fay,  at  a  rea- 

■  fonable  price,  becaufe  the  peribns  who  would  be  likely  to  quit  Eng- 
land for  America,  muft,  in  our  opinion,  as  one  ^m/a^rt/ inducement, 

!  \i',\\Q,  in  view  the  more  eafy  improvement  of  a  fmall  fortune,  and  the 
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hiore  cnly  fettlement  of  a  large  family  ;  and  it  would  thercForc  he. 
vxpcditnt  that  I'lich  a  fituation  were  thoi'cn,  and  fiicli  a  plan  of  let- 
tienient  adopted,  as  would  hold  out  a  realonable  expe£\ation  of  a  gra-» 
dual  increal'e  in  the  value  of  that  property  in  which  they  flxall  be  in« 
duced  to  invert  the  wreck  of  their  liritilh  fortunes.  Perhaps  th» 
piirchafe  of  land  in  fome  of  the  American  States  is  the  mod  fpeedy 
as  well  as  the  mod  certain  means  of  impioving  a  prcfcnt  capital;  cfpc- 
cially  to  thofe  who  can  give  an  immcdiitc  incieafed  value,  by  fetllii:^ 
as  neighbours  on  their  own  contiguous  farms.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, and  for  this  purpofc,  fuch  fliould  endeavour  to  procure  alarg* 
tratft,  and  at  a  price  not  only  rcafonable,  but  fo  low  in  tlie  firfl  in- 
llance  as  to  admit  of  an  early  incrcafcd  value,  by  the  means  of  a 
neighbourhood  and  improving  refidcnt  proprietors.  Were  fuch  a 
plan  to  take  place,  we  have  no  hefiiation  in  faying,  that  the  pcrfons 
adopting  it  would  fettle  in  America  more  comfortably  to  themfelves, 
and  moie  beneficially  to  their  interert,  than  if  they  were  to  go  out  as 
infulated,  unconnected  individuals. 

The  next  moft  advifeable  plan  for  an  Englifliman  would  be,  if  h« 
does  not  mean  to  follow  trade,  to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile  ^ 
•where  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of  improvement,  and  if  pollible  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  few  Entrlifii,  whofe  fociety,  even  in  America,  is  inte- 
refting  to  an  EngJifli  fettler,  who  cannot  entirely  relinuuifli  the  me- 
inorla  temporh  atli. 

Nor  is  the  article  of  climate  unimportant.  It  will  be  willied,  w^ 
conceive,  that  any  fudden  or  violent  change  fliould,  if  pollible,  be 
avoided,  am\  ca-ierls  panius,  that  a  new-comer  fliould  be- cxpofed  to 
no  greater  excci's  of  heat  or  cold,  beyond  what  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  bear,  thau  the  difference  in  point  of  natural  lltuation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  muft  inevitably  produce.  The  United  States 
contain  fo  many  varieties  of  climate,  that  there  is  great  room  for 
choice  in  this  refpec^l: ;  but  we  think  there  will  be  little  doubt  with  an 
Englifliman  about  the  propriety  of  avoiding  in  this  article  the  long 
winters  of  New-HampfliirenndMafTachufetts,  and  the  parching  fum- 
iners  of  a  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  A  perfect  fimilarity  ii 
neither  peccflary  nor  pofTiblc,  and  the  human  conftirution  eafily  and 
ipeedily  adapts  itfelf  to  flight  variations. 

With  thefe  preliminary  obfervations  in  view,  let  us  examine  the 
inducements  which  the  refpe£tive  States  of  America  prcftut  to  a  lirj- 
cifli  emigrant. 
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iPROSPECTS   AND   A I^V ANI* AGES 


The  fouthein  States  of  Georgia  and  North  and  South-Carolina 
fcem  at  prcfcnt  quite  out  of  the  qucftion,  at  Icaft  they  are  not  (o  con- 
venient to  an  European,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  negroe  fluvcry.  The  upper  part  of  Georgia, 
and  part  of  the  Curolinas,  may  admit  of  exceptions ;  many  have  emi- 
grated there,  and  many  continue  to  do  fo  with  advantage  to  themfelvti 
and  families. 

The  long  continued  cold  of  Ncw-Hampfliire  and  Maflachiifctts^ 
including  \'crmont  and  the  province  of  iMaine,  aj?pcars  highly, 
tho\igh  not  perhaps  etiually  objectionable.  A  man  who  has  been  ufed 
to  a  laborious  a6tive  life,  who  is  proud  of  independence,  who  willies 
to  flum  the  haunts  of  folly  and  vice,  who  would  prefer  living  among 
a  hardy  race  of  independent  farmcis  to  the  polifhcd  focicty  of  large 
cities,  who  wiflies  for  hontll:  hofpitality  inilcad  of  puliflicd  fyco- 
phancy,  fuch  a  man  will  find  in  the  New-F.ngland  States  an  ampld 
requital  for  a  hard  winter.  To  many,  however,  it  will  fecm  a  moft 
nnpleafant  circumrtance,  that  Ut  fn:all  a  poriion  of  the  year  is  af- 
forded by  nature  to  the  farmei',  wherein  to  provide  fuflenance  for  the 
remaining  part. 

In  the  north-enftern  States,  viz,  Ncvv-IIampfiiirc,  Maflhcluifctts, 
Connecticut,  &c.  property  is  much  divided,*  farms  are  fmall,  and 
good  land  in  general  dear  ;  hence  purchaies  are  not  cafily  made  here, 
with  the  fame  profped  of  future  increafe  in  value,  which  mnnyof  the 
other  States  aiibrd.  Add  to  this,  that  thcfe  parts  of  the  American 
continent  do  themfelves  furnifli  yeaily  a  very  confidcrable  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  middle  and  weftcrn  States ;  they  are  "  the  northern 
*»  hive"  of  this  country.  And  the  iame  rcafons  that  operate  upon 
Itie  natives  to  emigrate  from  thence,  will  be  rcafons  alio  againll  an 
emigration  thither. 

The  States  of  Rhode-Idand,  Jerfcy,  Delaware,  New- York,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  the  fettlements  on  the  weftern 
waters,  have  all  of  them  claims  to  confideration  on  the  prefent  occa- 
HoQ. 

Rhode-Ifland  in  point  of  climate  and  productions,  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  is  perhaps  the  moft  fimilar  to  Great-Dritain  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  winters  are  fomewhat  longer  and  more  fevere, 
tlie  fummers  perhaps  a  little  wanner ;  but  it  participates  with  Great- 
Britain  in  lome  aieafure  in  the  defeats  of  climin  ,  being  from  it's 


*  Conncfticut  contdos  at  leaft  fixty-two  pctfons  per  fquarc  mile. 
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Ctuation  fubjcft  to  a  moirter  atmofphcre,*  than  many  of  the  other 
States.  The  foil  of  Khode-Illand  alio  is  too  much  improved,  and  the 
iHud  too  much  divided  to  admit  of  any  large  contiguous  purchafcs  as  a 
fpcculation,  thoujjh  fingle  farms  at  a  rate  comparatively  moderalG 
might  be  procured  here.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  a  decay  of 
trade  in  this  part  of  America^  and  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves^ 
fjuitting  their  fituations  for  the  profpcift  of  a  more  advantageous  trade. 
It  is  rather  adapted  for  a  gra/iii^  than  a  corn  country  ;  fcantily  tim- 
bered, comparatively  plen  it'ul  in  milk^  butter,  and  checfcj  but 
not  abounding  in  what  the  Americans  term  gcod  or  rich  land.  The 
divifion  of  property,  however,  and  its  prefent  tendency  rather  to 
dccreafe  than  increafe  in  >alue,  renders  it  ineligible  for  new 
fcttlers. 

The  climate  of  Ncw-Jerfcy,  were  there  no  other  objeclions,  is 
iinpleafant  to  Europeans,  particularly  in  the  fummcr  I'cafon,  from 
its  eaftcrn  fituatiun,  the  many  fwamps  it  contains,  and  the  (juantity 
of  Tea  coaft  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  M\ifquctoes  and  agues  are 
mnx.  troublefome  in  iWvj  than  in  many  of  the  other  northern  or  even 
middle  States  ;  and  in  the  more  eligible  parts  of  New-Jerfcy,  pro- 
perty is  too  much  divide  d,  and  too  dear  to  promifc  i'uccefs  to  an  cf- 
tablifhrncnt,  fuch  as  we  have  alluded  to;  many  valuable  purchaf<» 
may,  however,  be  matic  in  this  State. 

The  fame  remarks  will  in  a  great  degree  apply  to  the  State  of  De- 
laware, to  which  alfo  there  is  a  farther  objeftion  arifing  from  the  il- 
liberality  of  the  religious  tefl  law,  contained  in  its  conf^itution  ;  not 
to  mention  the  prefent  prevalence  of  ncgroe  flavery  in  that  portion  of 
the  continent. 

The  State  of  New- York  feems  incrcafing  as  rapidly  in  every  clr» 
cumftance  of  profperity  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Pennfylva- 
nia  excepted.  The  city  of  New-York  ranks  next  to  Philadelphia  33 
a  place  of  trade,  and  the  back  parts  of  the  State  alford,  at  no  very 
dear  price,  immenfe  tracts  of  the  richefl  land.  Neither  is  the  cli- 
iiiiUe  in  general  fo  different  from  that  of  Great-Britain,  astoconfti- 
tiite  any  formidable  objedfion  to  Britilb  fettlers.  Its  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  greater  than  in  England,  but  in  fome  parts  a  little  more 
warmth  would  be  no  difadvantage  j  for  although  the  numerous  tribes 

'*  This  obfervatlon  is  applicable  to  tlie  viLinity  of  New-Yo'.'..  alio,  where  they  find 
ih:x  wood  intended  for  ufe  in  the  fouihcrn  climates,  cannot  be  faffitiontly  fcafoncd.  In 
Ponnfylvania  it  may.  Indtcd  this  remai k  will  evidently  apf  ly  te  the  whole  norihern  fea 
•oart  of  America, 
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df  American  apples  Are  to  be  found  here  in  great  perfcdion,  the 
peach,  it  is  faid,  does  not  perfeftly  ripen  at  Albany. 

Beyond  comparifon,  the  mod  fertile  part  of  this  State  is  the  Gencf- 
fee  country ;  which,  fince  the  prefent  war  with  the  Indians,  has  at- 
traAed  a  great  number  of  the  New-England  emigrants,  who  a  year 
or  two  ago  were  induced  to  travel  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Ohio, 
in  fearch  of  cheaper  and  better  land  than  could  be  found  in  their  own 
country.  Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the 
kind  or  quality  of  the  foil,  between  the  firft  rate  land  of  the  Genefl'tc 
and  the  Kentucky  territory  :  whatever  difference  there  is,  may  moft 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate  in  the  laft 
mentioned  part  of  America.  If  the  mere  circumftance  of  richnefs  of 
foil  therefore  were  to  determine  emigration,  a  New-England  emi- 
grant might  reafonably  ftop  in  the  Geneflee  country,  without 
taking  fo  long  a  journey  as  many  of  his  countrymen  have  heretofore 
done. 

To  this  part  of  the  State,  however,  rich  and  fertile  a*  it  is,  there 
are  ferious  and  formidable  objeftions  to  many  European  fettlers. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  fervants  in  hufbandry,  or,  indeed,  ot' 
any  other  kind,  is  very  great :  for  as  the  land  is  but  lately  begun  to 
be  fettled,  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  ronfift  at  prefent  almoil 
vjvholly  of  theclafs  of  firil  fettlers,  who  depend  chiefly  on  the  labour 
of  themfelves  and  their  families  for  fupport ;  thefe,  therefore,  will  ht 
the  only  clafs  of  European  fettlers,  labourers  excepted,  whom  this 
part  of  the  States  would  fuit,  and  perhaps  few  parts  are  better 
adapted  to  a  man  whofe  family  and  connexions  would  manage  from 
one  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  fuperfluous  produce  of  the 
GeneiTee  lands  will  be  lent  either  to  Philadelphia  or  New- York,  by 
the  way  of  Albany.  The  conveyance  will  be  troubleforae  and  expen« 
iive  to  both  places.  That  part  of  the  GenefleQ  which  is  neareft  to  the 
Sufquehannah  and  the  Delaware,  will  find  vent  for  its  produce  at 
Philadelphia.  This  city  will  alfo  attraft  the  produce  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Geneflee  country,  which  from  mere  fituation  would  feem  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  market,  in  confequence  of  the  greater 
exertions  making  by  the  State  of  Pennfylvania  to  facilitate  the  car- 
riage of  commodities  by  means  of  new  roads  and  canals,  and  the  im- 
provement of  river  navigntion.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  as  indeed 
it  13  from  a  fimple  infjjcdion  of  the  map,  that  the  interior  parts  ot 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the  land  lor 
the  moft  part  is  extremely  fine,  have  very  confuicrable  advantages  over 
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the  moft  advantageous  part  of  the  Geneflee  tradt,  in  the  facility  of 
tranfporting  produce  to  market ;  the  produce  of  the  interior  of 
Pennfylvania  will  therefore  in  all  probability  come  firft  and  cheapeft 
to  market.  The  prefent  price  of  lands  in  the  Geneflee  is  nearly  tho 
fame  as  in  the  rich  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
nearer  to  Philadelphia. 

!  It  is  another  unpleafant  circumftance  attending  the  Oenefleff 
country,  that  it  forms  the  frontier  to  the  Indians,  who  navigate  the 
lakes  along  the  whole  traA  :  indeed  many  traAs  in  the  Geneflee  ter* 
ritory  itielf  are  referred  by  the  Indians.  At  prefent  the)'  are 
friendly,  nor  is  there  much  fear  of  a  change  ;  and  ihoukl  they  h€» 
come  otherwife,  they  will  be  ultimaiely  fubdued :  but  the  (late  of  in* 
termediate  conteft  on  fuch  an  occafion  would  ill  fuit  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  a  peaceable  European.  Along  the  Mohawk  river,  the 
lands  are  rich  and  heavily  timbered,  and  fell  at  prefent  at  a  price  not 
fuperior  to  the  comparative  advantages  they  prefent ;  but  they  aris 
liable  to  many  of  the  obje6tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  Geneflct 
country.       v  ■.;:.' 

It  feems  evident  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  this  country,  which 
in  other  rcfpefts  is  the  moft  eligible  part  of  New- York  State  for  many 
purpofes  of  a  new  fettler,  has  numerons  difadvantages  attending  it } 
difadvantages  which  an  American  emigrant,  from  the  thick  lettled 
dates  of  New-England,  would  regard  as  trifling,  but  which,  we  co||f 
ceive,  yvill  appear  in  a  mpre  formidable  light  to  Europeans* 

Very  few  obje<ftions  can  be  made  to  the  State  of  Pennfylvania.  Li 
point  of  climate,  the  difference  between  this  part  of  the  American 
continent  and  Great>Britain  is  not  only  very  fupportable,  but  perhaps 
in  favour  of  the  former,  even  to  Britifli  feelings,  cfpecially  in  the 
northern  and  north-wcftern  parts  of  the  State.  The  fummers  are 
fomewhat  warmer  and  the  winters  colder  than  at  London,  but  the 
general  flate  of  the  air  is  more  dry,  more  pleafant,  and  perhaps 
equally,  if  not  more  healthy.  The  central  fituation  of  this  State  with 
.  refpeft  to  the  others,  the  profperous  flate  of  its  treafury,  the  nume- 
rous projected  improvements  in  roads  and  canals,  the  poflefTion  of 
the  largell  and  mod  flourifhing  city  of  America,  and  the  fuperior 
proportion  not  only  of  imports  and  exports,  but  particularly  of 
emigrants  of  every  dafs  that  come  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  altoge- 
ther make  it  probable,  that  Pennfylvania  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
moft  flourifliing  State  of  the  Union. 
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In  a  general  view,  Pennfylvania  is  preferable  to  New-York,  be- 
cav.fe  tlie  climate  is  more  dry,*  and  therefore  more  favourable  to 
health,  fomevvhat  warmer,  and  therefore  more  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  State.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  go. 
vernment  is  more  intent  upon  thofe  public  improvements  that  will 
force  population  and  the  fpeedy  rife  of  lands,  its  revenues  are  more 
productive,  and  its  treafury  richer.  In  all  other  circumftances,  Penn- 
fylvania is  at  ieaft  equal  to  New-York,  and  in  thofe  enumerated,  it 
has  undoubtedly  the  preference.  But  we  are  not  to  feek  in  the  fouth- 
caftern  line  of  this  State,  either  for  large  trafts  of  good  or  cheap  land. 
As  you  approach  the  coaft,  p'-'^oerty  is  divided,  the  land  is  barren, 
and  the  prices  high.  Neither  is  the  climate  in  the  fouth-eaftern  lino 
of  Pennfylvania  for  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
from  the  fea,  fo  pleafant  or  fo  favourable  to  health  or  to  vegeta- 
tion as  in  the'  more  northern  and  north-weftern  parts  of  the  State. 
Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  two  laft  winters,  the  fnows 
repeatedly  appeared  and  difappearedj  frofts  fucceejed  to  thaws, 
and  the  roots  of  the  grain  were  left  expofed  to  the  It  verity  of  the 
cold.  This  inconvenience  is  more  frequently  experienced  by  the 
farmer  in  the  part  of  Pennfylvania  approaching  to  Maryland,  and 
often  proves  a  very  ferious  inconvenience.  While  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Northumberland,  Luzerne,  and  Northampton  counties, 
ihe  fnow,  when  it  once  falls  in  a  quantity,  generally  remains  through 
the  winter,  producing  more  fettled  weather,  and  protefting  the  crops 
underneath. 

Moreover,  the  largefl  unoccupied  trails  of  land,  of  courfe  the 
cheapeft,  and  beyond  comparifon  the  richeft  lands  in  this  State, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  juft  mentioned, 
and  of  Allegany  county ;  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  north  of  lati- 
tude 41". 

With  refpe(fl  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  objedions  may  be  made 
relative  to  flave-labour  in  particular.  Thefe  States  are  likewife  un- 
pleafantly  warm  in  the  fummer  feafon  to  an  Englifli  conftitution, 
particularly  the  former  ;  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  any  feiTants 
but  negroe  flavcs,  is  nn  objection  almoft  infuperable  to  a  generous 
mind.  Add  to  this,  that  Philadelphia  is  at  prcfent  a  better  market  for 
produce  than  Baltimore,  particularly  for  wheat,  which' ufually  fells  a 
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ihllling  higher  at  Philadelphia  than  at  the  port  juft  mentioned,  which 
however  is  in  a  Very  rapid  ftate  of  improvement. 

The  feder.l  city,  recently  laid  out  betwt  n  the  forks  of  thePoto- 
mack,  Aill,  however,  ;-;ive  a  confiderable  iiicreafed  and  increafing 
value  to  theccnmtiy  round  it;  and  the  future  refidcnce  of  Congrcls 
there,  will,  in  time,  make  Wafliington  city  what  Ncw'i'York  and 
Philadelphia  are  now,  although  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
and  Annapolis  will  long  be  competitors  of  great  importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  perfons  may  find  and  fettle  upon  plantations  in 
the  neighboi:rhood  cf  Wafliington  city,  fuiiiciently  extenlive  to  oc- 
cupy a  modci-ate  capital,  and  to  which  there  will  be  a  yearly  acccffioii 
of  value,  independent  of  their  own  exertions,  whatever  the  prcfcnt 
price  of  the  lands  may  be.  But  flill,  the  evil  confequences  of  flave-Ia- 
bourat  prefent  remain  ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to  one,  or  to  both 
of  thefe  caufcs  combined,  there  certainly  is  a  wan'  of  individual  and 
national  energy,  in  fcvcral  of  the  fouthern  St;Ucs,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  others  :  the  Hile  of  farming  is  more  flovenly,  the  indivi- 
duals are  more  idle  and  diflipated,  and  the  progrefs  of  pi:blic  im- 
provements in  general  more  How  than  in  tne  States  on  the  northern 
fide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  climate  contributes  fomething 
to  this  indolence  of  difpofition ;  but  where  labour  is  confined  to  flaves, 
who  do  not  benefit  in  proportion  to  their  induftry,  and  where  the 
white  inhabitant  regards  himfelf  as  a  different  and  fuperior  being,  the 
general  ftate  of  improvement  muft  be  affefted  by  fuch  opinions 
adopted  in  theory,  and  purfued  in  practice. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  particular  fpots,  the  gra- 
dual acceffion  of  value  to  landed  property,  from  the  operation  of 
conftant  and  regular  caufes,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  fo  great  in  coun- 
tries of  this  defcription,  as  in  others  where  the  climate  admits  and 
requires  exertion,  and  where  it  is  thought  no  difj^race  for  a  white 
man  to  labour. 

It  is  prefumed  that  the  gradual  acceffion  of  value  to  landed  pro- 
peity,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken,  will  accrue  more  certainly, 
more  fpeedily,  and  to  a  larger  amount  in  the  States  of  Pennfylvania, 
New- York,  and  Kentucky,  than  in  either  of  the  remaining  States, 
qn  account  of  the  prefent  cheapncfs  of  good  land,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  refort  of  European  emigrants. 

Good  lands  can  be  procured  in  New-York  or  Pcnnf\  Ivania,  in  fa- 
vourable fituations,  at  from  three  half  crowns  to  h.ilf  a  guinea  an 
acre,  and  a  capital  employed  in  the  purchafc  of  fuch  lands  wili  much 
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fooner  be  doubled,  than  if  the  original  price  had  been  two  or  three 
pounds  fterlipg  per  acre.  An  acceflit.  .  of  three  half  crowns  per 
cere,  additional  value  to  the  former  dcfcription,  will  produce  a  du- 
plication of  the  capital  employed  ;  while  an  additional  value  of  three 
hnll-crowns  per  acre  to  lands  of  the  latter  defcription,  will  produce 
about  fiKeeii  or  fixteen  per  cent  only.  Moreover,  five  fliillings  or 
fcven  fiiiiJings  and  fix-pcnce  additional  value  is  much  more  eafily 
given  to  land  of  the  firft  kind,  and  when  given  is  more  vifible, 
more  evident  at  firft  fight,  than  in  the  other  cafe :  and  farther,  land 
of  this  defcription  muft  necelFarily  entice  perfons  of  fmall  property, 
and  derive  confequent  value  from  new  fettlers,  even  though  value 
fliould  not  be  given,  by  the  gradual  population  of  the  country  itfelf. 
It  is  clear  alfo,  that  other  caufes  muft  give  a  great  advantage  to  the 
iniddle  States,  and  render  them  for  fome  years  eligible  fituations  for 
the  employment  of  time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  capital.  Of  the  two, 
perhaps,  the  preference  fliould  be  given  to  Pennfylvania,  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned ;  and  alfo,  becaufe  the  current  of  improve- 
ment is  beyond  comparifon  more  rapid  in  this  than  in  New-York 
State ;  but  in  both  thefe  States,  emigrants  eafily  find  plenty  of  land, 
rich,  cheap,  well  watered,  witliin  the  reach  of  navigation,  under  a 
gootl  government  and  in  a  favourable  climate. 

With  refpeft  to  Kentucky,  in  point  of  foil  and  climate,  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  preference  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  Nature  has 
given  to  tlis  regions  of  this  fair  country  a  fertility  fo  aftoniflting,  that 
to  believe  it,  ocular  dennonftration  becomes  neccffary.  To  this  ad- 
vantage we  may  add,  that  of  the  number  of  European  fettlers  that 
have  emigrated,  and  which  continue  to  emigrate  thither,  and  the 
confeipient  rapid  flate  of  improvement  that  has  followed*  Lands  ia 
fKid  near  the  towns  in  this  State  muft  continue  to  increale  in  their  value, 
and  many  purchafes  may  now  be  made  in  the  new  townihips  with  very 
great  advantage  to  a  fettle r ;  fome  difficulties  there  undoubtedly  are, 
and  fuch  iTiuft  naturally  be  expelled  in  a  newly-fettled  country. 

Labourers  are  fcarce,  few  if  any  can  be  hired  but  flaves,  who  are 
let  out  by  their  owners.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants, like  thoie  of  the  Geneflce  country  in  New-York,  cukivate 
the  greater  part  of  their  t vvn  landi,  and  live  on  the  produce  :  this 
muft  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  that  will  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
ilaves ;  but  this  difliculty  is  not  peculiar  tu  Kentucky,  it  is  common 
to  all  newly-fettled  countries.  Another  difficulty  an  European  has 
to  encounter  hi  fettling  in  Kentucky,  is  the  great  diftance  he  has  to 
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travel  after  landing  in  America;  but  this  will  operate  c^s  a  dilHculty 
Only  to  fome  individuals.  The  man  whofe  mind  has  gained  ftrengtU 
fufficient  to  bid  farcwel  to  European  luxuries,  or  who  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  a  life  fecludcd  from  capital  towns,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  this  journey. 

The  routes  from  the  diftercnt  Atlantic  States  to  this  country  arc 
various,  as  may  be  fuppol'ed.  From  the  northern  States  it  is  through 
the  upper  parts  of  Pennlylvania  to  Pittlhurgh,  and  then  down  the 
river  Ohio.  The  diilance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittfburgh  is  nearly 
three  hundred  miles ;  from  Lancafter  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  route  through  Redftone  and  by  PittflMirgh,  both  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  the  mort  cligibl<;,  provided  much  baggage  is 
carried,  except  going  from  the  fouthern  and  bnck  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  then  the  beft  and  moft  expeditious  way  is  through  the  wil» 
dernel's.  From  Baltimore,  palling  Old  Town  upon  the  Potoiiuck, 
and  by  Cumberland  fort;  13raddock'>  rcjail,  to  Redftone  Old  iort 
on  the  Monongehala,  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  an^ 
From  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place,  by  Winchetier  Old  Town,  and 
then  the  fame  route  acrofs  the  mountain,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  This  lalt  muft  be  the  moft  eligible  for  all  Europeans, 
who  may  wifli  to  travel  to  this  country,  as  the  diilance  by  land  is 
fliorter,  the  roads  better,  and  the  acconuiiodations  good  ;  i.  e.  they 
are  very  good  to  Old  Town,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miled 
from  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  Rodftonc  comfortable,  and 
plentifully  fuppHed  with  provifions  of  all  forts :  the  road  over  the 
mountain  is  rather  rough,  but  no  where,  in  the  leaft  difficult  to 
pafs. 

Travellers  or  emigrants  take  different  methods  of  tranfporting 
their  baggage,  goods  or  furniture,  from  the  places  they  may  be  at 
to  the  Ohio,  according  to  ciicumlhnces,  or  their  obje6l  in  coming 
to  the  country.  If  a  man  is  travelling  only  for  curiofity,  or  has  no 
family  or  goods  to  remove,  his  beft  way  will  be  to  purchafe  horfes, 
and  take  his  route  through  the  wildernefs ;  but  provided  he  has  a 
family,  or  goods  of  any  fort  to  remove,  his  bf^ft  way,  then,  will  be 
to  purchAle  a  waggon  and  team  of  horfes  to  carry  his  property  ta 
Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  to  Pittft)urgh,  according  as  he  my  come  from 
the  northern  or  fouthern  States.  A  good  wapoon  •.viil  coft,  at  Phila- 
delphia,  about  ten  ponnds,  rcckoninj,;;  c\\;iy  thingin  f^.crling  money 
for  greater  convenience,  a;,d  the  iiorfes  about  tweh ft  pounds  each ; 
they  will  coft  Icmcthing  mor.- bo:h  at  Baltimore  and  at  Alexa.idria. 
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The  wnggon  may  be  covered  with  canvas,  snd^  if  the  choice  0/  tii6 
people,  they  may  fleep  in  it  at  nights  witR  the  greateft  fafety.  But 
if  this  mode  fliould  be  difliked,  there  are  inns  of  accommodation 
the  whole  dillance  on  the  ditferent  roads.  To  allow  the  horfes  a 
plenty  of  hay  and  corn  will  coft  about  one  fliilliiig  ^^r  <//Vot  each 
horfe,  fuppofing  forage  to  be  purchafcd  in  the  mcit  economical  man- 
ner, /.  e.  of  the  farmers,  from  time  to  time  as  wanted,  and  not  of 
Lm-kcepers,  who  muft  have  their  profits.  The  provifions  for  the 
family  may  be  piirchafed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  by  having  twa 
or  three  camp  kettles,  and  flopping  every  evening  when  the  weather 
is  fine  upon  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet,  and  kindling  a  fire,  food 
may  be  foon  drefled.  There  is  no  impediment  to  thefe  kind  of 
things,  it  io  common,  and  may  be  done  with  the  greateft  fecurity  ; 
and  perfons  who  wifh  to  avoid  expenfe,  as  much  as  poffible,  will 
adopt  this  pli;n.  True,  the  charges  at  inns  on  thofe  roads  are  re- 
markably reafonable,  and  the  accommodations  very  good  ;  but  we 
haVe  mentioned  thofe  particulars,  as  there  are  many  unfortunate 
people  who  emigrate  froa-i  Europe,  to  whom  the  faving  of  every 
Ihilling  is  an  object ;  and  this  manner  of  journeying  is  fo  faiifrom 
being  difagrceable,  thai  in  a  fine  fcafon  it  is  extremely  pleafant.  To 
perfons  who  have  always  been  refident  in  a  town,  and  enjoyed  un* 
inlcrruptedly  the  luxuries  of  life,  it  may  appear  ftrange  and  novel, 
but  to  perfons  habituated  to  a  country  life,  eVen  in  England,  there 
will  not  appear  any  thing  hard  or  degrading.  , 

Provifions  in  thofe  countries  through  v.liich  you  travel  are  very 
cheap  ;  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  arc  fomethiug  lefs  than  two  pence 
per  pound  ;  dunghill  fowls  are  from  four  pence  to  fix  pence  each  ; 
ducks  tight  pence  ;  geefe  and  turkies  one  fliilHng  and  three  pence  ; 
butter  three  pence  per  pound  ;  cheefe  there  is  very  little  good  until 
you  arrive  in  Kentucky ;  flour  is  about  twelve  fliilling$  and  fix  pence 
per  hundred  weight. 

The  beft  way  is  to  cnrry  tea  and  coifce  from  the  place  they 
may  fet  out  at,  if  it  is  wiflicd  for ;  good  green  tea  thefe  will  be> 
from  four  fliillings  and  fix-pence  to  fix  fliillings  per  pound ;  fou- 
chcng  from  three  ihillings  to  five  fliillings ;  coffee  will  coftifrom  one 
fiiilling  and  three-pence  to  one  {lulling  and  fix-pence  perlb^fb^ffugar 
from  fcvcn-pence  halfpenny  to  ten-pence  halfpenny.  But'it  is  need- 
\ck  carrying  much  fugar,  for  as  the  back  country  is  approached, 
the  maple  fugar  is.  in  abundance,  and  may  be  bought  from  three- 
pence 
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pence  to  fixpence  per  pound.     Such  are  t'.c  expenC  s  to  be  incurred 
in  travolllni;  to  this  country  by  Rcdrtone  an.i  i  .ttfbu  g\\. 

The  ('iftance  which  one  of  thole  wagron^  miy  travel  one  day 
with  another  is  httle  ihort  of  twenty  m''!i.s  ;  fo  that  it  will  he  a  jour- 
ney from  Alexandria  to  Rcdltone  Old  Fort  of  .  ieven  i)r  twelve  days, 
from  Bahimorc  a  day  or  two  loni?f>.M-,  and  from  l-hiladtlphia  to  I'irif-' 
burgh,  we  fliould  luppole  it  would  require  nearly  twenty  days,  as 
the  roads  arc  pot  fo  good  as  from  the  two  forii-er  pla.cs. 

Fi'om  thcfe  prices,  the  expenfe  of  removing,  a  family  from  either 
of  the  fea  ports  to  the  Ohio  may  be  computed  with  tolerable 
exactncfs. 

The  bell  time  for  fettini;  oi;t  for  this  countrv  from  any  of  the  At- 
lantic  ports,  is  the  latter  end  of  either  Srp'cmber  or  April.  The  au- 
tumn is  perhaps  the  moil  eligible  of  tlie  two  ;  as  it  is  probable,  that 
the  roads  acn. '.s  the  mountain  will  be  drier,  and  proviiions  and  forage 
more  plentiful  and  eheap  than  in  the  fpring. 

If  this  mode  fliould  not  fait  the  con'enicncc  of  the  party,  by 
rcafon  of  their  not  wantirer  a  waruon  or  lioi'ies  when  thcv  arrive  in 
this  country,  they  may  have  their  goods  carried  out  to  Redftonc 
Old  For^  from  Alexandria  for  twelve  fliiMiii;:;  per  hnuilrcd  Weight, 
and  in  like  proportion  from  Baltimore  and  riiiladeh)i;ia. 

At  Retlftone  Old  Fort,  or  I'ittlburgh,  they  can  eif.'.er  buy  a  boar, 
which  will  coll  them  about  five  fliillings  per  ton,  or  freight  their 
goods  to  Kentucky  for  about  one  fluUing  per  hundred  weight.  There 
is  no  regular  buiinefs  of  this  fort ;  but  as  tliere  are  always  boats 
coming  down  the  river,  one  fliihing  per  hundred  weight  is  the  com- 
mon charge  for  freight.  But  more  freq\iently,  when  there  is  boat; 
room  to  fpare,  it  is  given  to  fuch  as  are  not  able  to  purchafe  a 
boat,  or  have  not  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation.  However,  that  is 
a  bufinefs  which  requires  no  Ikill,  and  there  are  always  numbers  of 
people  coming  down,  who  will  readily  conduct  a  boat  for  the  fake 
of  a  paflage. 

The  dillance  from  Philadelphia  '^  by  land  to  Kentucky  is  between 
feven  and  eight  hundred  miles ;  from  Baltimore  nearly  feven  hun- 

"'■  The  dillanccs  in  the  fctlcd  parts  only  can  be  computcl  *itli  any  degree  of  cx- 
avflituJe  ;  but"  from  the  bcft  information  that  cm  be  colicded,  from  rhc  KipiJs  of  thi: 
Ohjj  to  Santa  Fe  is  about  one  thouland  miles,  and  from  tlience  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
ab'.iit  one  thoufand  five  hundred. 

The  computed  diftance  between  New-Orleans  and  Mexico  is  fomcthing  Ihort  of  two 
ibnnfa.id  miK-s,  an.l  ubour  the  fame  to  Santa  Fe. 

Vol.  IV.  T  t  dred; 
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(Ired  ;  nearly  fix  hundred  from  Alexandria  ;  and  upwards  of  five 
hundred  fiom  Richmond.  The  roads  and  accommodations  are  tole- 
rably good  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderncfs ;  through  which  it  is 
hardly  poffiblc  for  a  carriage  to  pafs,  great  part  of  the  way  being 
over  high  and  fteep  hills,  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along 
defiles,  which  in  fome  places  feem  to  threaten  you  at  every  ftep 
with  danger.*  This  is  the  only  route  the  people  coming  from  the 
upper  parts  of  Virgin'  and  Korth-Carolina  can  take  at  prefent  to 
get  into  the  country,  th-  gap  of  Cumberland  mountain  being  the 
only  place  it  can  be  pafled  without  the  greateft  difficulty.  The  open- 
ing of  the  TenncflTce  will  afford  a  convenient  communication  with 
tiie  MiffilTippi.  The  wiidernefs,  which  was  formerly  two  hundred 
miles  through,  without  a  fingle  habitation,  is  reduced  from  the  fet- 
tlcmcnt  of  PoA'el's  valley  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  diftance ;  and  it 
js  to  be  expcfted,  that  in  a  few  years  more,  the  remainder  of  the  dif- 
tance will  afford  fettlements  for  the  accommodation  of  people  tra- 
velling that  route,  when  a  go;)d  road  may  be  made  quite  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  canals  which  arc  cutting  on  the  Potomack,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  obftru£lions  in  Cheat  river,  will  render  the  paiTage 
from  Alexandria,  or  the  lx;dcral  city,  to  the  Ohio,  both  cheap  and  eaiy. 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  country,  they  generally  take 
a  view  of  that  pirt  in  which  it  is  their  objeft  to  fettle,  and  according 
to  their  circumflances  or  calling,  fix  upon  fuch  a  fituation  as  may 
appear  eligible  for  their  bufinefs.  But  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  emigrants  who  fettle  in  Kentucky  are  hufbandmen,  we  fhall  only 
take  notice  of  their  manner  of  proceeding  and  fettling  a  farm. 
Land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  every  part  of  the  country:  the  prices  are 
various  according  to  the  improvements  there  may  be  upon  it,  its 
quality  and  local  fituation ;  the  general  price  of  land,  with  fome 
improvements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen fliillings  per  acre.  Plantations,  with  orchards  and  other  im- 
provements, may  be  purchafed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fliillings 
per  acre;  good  land,  without  improvements,  may  be  purchafed  fron^ 
one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  to  eight  fliillings  per  ditto,  which  price 
will  be  according  to  its  rate  or  quality  and  fituation. 

We  have  noticed  only  what  may  be  termed  fettled  country ;  we 
apprehend  no  European  will  be  hardy  enough  to  form  a  fettlep^ent 
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in  awildernefs;  this  will  be  left  for  the  Americans,  who,  no  doubt, 
from  habit,  are  beft  qualified  for  that  fori  of  bufincfs.  Indeed, 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  fo  long  been  in  the  cuftoni 
of  removing  farther  and  farther  back  as  the  country  becomes  fettled, 
for  the  fake  of  hunting,  and  what  they  call  range  for  their  cattle, 
which  is  that  of  feeding  upon  the  natural  grafs,  that  they  feem  un- 
qualified for  any  other  kind  of  life.  This  is  favourable  to  the  fettling 
a  wild  and  infant  country  ,  and  no  douot  this  difpofition  will  lad, 
with  fome,  as  long  as  there  is  left  a  wildc  ,s  in  America.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  this  is  advantageous  to  foriety,  which  will  be  bet- 
tered and  not  hindered  by  fuch  peculiar  habits,  fo  long  as  they  have 
new  countries  to  people  ;  for  this  adventurous  fpirit  tends  to  accele- 
rate the  propagation  of  domeftic  animals  of  every  fort. 

Perfons  of  moderate  fortune,  upon  taking  pofl'effion  of  the  land  they 
intend  to  form  into  a  plantation,  will,  doubtlefs,  procure  fuch  a  ftock  as 
their  circumftances  will  admit,  and  the  extent  of  their^objeft  requires; 
but  let  us  fuppofe  an  induftrious  man  already  provided  with  the  ne- 
ceflary  tools  for  his  agricultural  employment,  and  a  little  money  to 
buy  ftock.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  after  building  a  log-houfe,  which  will 
coft  him  little  more  than  his  labour,*  he  will  procure  fome  dunghill 
fowls,  a  cow,  and  a  breeding  fow, 

Thefe  animals  are  very  prolific  in  this  climate  and  foil ;  and  it  is 
not  a  fanguine  calculation  to  fuppofe  the  fow  will  have  eight  or  ten 
pigs  at  each  litter;  by  which  means  the  family  will  have  pork  futfi- 
cient  for  the  next  year,  and  the  year  after  they  may  barter  bacon  for 
beef  and  mutton,  which  we  will  conclude  their  circumftances  have 
not  permitted  them  as  yet  to  purchafe,  though  both  may  be  eafily 
procured  at  a  moderate  price.  His  labour  will  have  provided  him  with 
corn  before  this  time,  and  in  the  extenfion  of  his  plantation,  and  the 
increafe  of  his  cow  and  hogs,  his  difficulties  will  be  over.  The  in- 
creafing  ratio  of  ftock  is  prodigious,  where  provifion  for  them  cofts  fo 
little  as  it  does  here,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  fo  wonder- 
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■'•■  A  log-houfe  is  very  foon  erefted,  auJ  in  confcqucnce  of  the  friendly  difpofu'ioii. 
which  exi(h  among  thofe  hof^iitable  people,  every  nci^jhbour  will  come  to  tliv;  .-iiTutanc: 
of  each  other  upon  occafions  of  emergency.  Sometimes  they  are  built  of  round  logs 
entirely,  covered  wiih  lived  afli  lhin[;les,  and  the  inlerftices  flopped  with  clay,  or  lime 
and  fand,  to  keep  out  the  weather.  A  houfe  of  this  fort  may  be  made  a;  comfortahlc  and 
e!eg;«nr  as  any  other  kind  of  building,  and  ii  therefore  the  moft  convenient,  as  it  may 
he  creited  in  fuch  9  manner  as  to  anfwer  the  cjrcumflances  of  all  defcriptigns  of 
perfans, 
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fill,  tint  it  ami)!y  ivpnvs  the  labourer  for  his  toil  ;  if  the  larg^ 
ticca  are  uit  very  luimcrous,  ami  a  large  proportion  of  them 
ihi;  fiigar  m;\plc,  which  is  very  common,  they  arc  an  advantage 
TO  the  ictltcr  ;  it  \.i  vciy  likely  from  imperfett  cultivatiun,  that 
the  i;rouiKl  will  yield  from  Hfty  to  iixty  Iniflich  of  corn  t</ 
the  acrt- .  The  ftcnid  crop  will  be  more  am|)lc  ;  and  as  the  fltadc 
is  removed  by  cvittin<^  tl;e  timber  away,  gfcat  part  of  the  land 
will  produce  from  ievjuty  to  one  hundred  bufhels  of  coin  from  an 
r.irc.  Thij  will  enal-Ic  the  firmer  who  has  but  a  fmall  cnpital,  to 
invucafe  his  wcaltli  in  a  moll  rapid  manner.*  His  cattle  and  hogs 
will  iiuvl  fiifticltnt  food  in  the  woods,  not  only  for  them  to  fnbfifl: 
upon,  but  to  fatten  thtm.  His  cows  want  no  provender  the  greateil 
jwrt  of  the  year,  except  cane  and  wild  clover  ;  but  he  may  aftbrd  to 
feed  them  wiih  corn  the  fecond  year,  if  he  tinds  it  necclfary.  His 
g-^rden,  with  little  attendance,  will  produce  him  all  the  culinary 
roots  and  vegetables  necefl'ary  for  his  table  ;  and  the  prolific  incrcale 
of  his  hogs  and  poiiltry  will  furnifli  him  without  fear  of  injuring  hi 
llock,  wiih  II  plenty  of  animal  food  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  his 
{lock  of  c;iit!e  auvl  Iheep  will  prove  fufhcicnt  to  fupply  him  with 
both  beef  and  mutton,  and  he  may  continue  his  plan  at  the  fame 
time  of  increaling  his  fti  ck  of  thofc  ufeful  animals.  Ky  the  fourth 
year,  provided  iie  is  indulhious,  he  may  have  his  plantation  in  fuflici- 
ent  good  older  to  build  a  better  houfe,  which  he  can  do  either  of  ftone, 
brick,  or  a  frameil  wooden  building,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
will  coll  him  little  more  than  the  labour  of  himfelf  and  domellics  ; 
and  he  may  readil)-  barter  or  lell  fome  part  of  the  fuperfluous  produc- 
tions of  his  farm,  which  it  will  by  this  time  afford,  and  procure  fuch 
things  as  he  m,iy  ttand  in  need  of  for  the  completion  of  his  building. 
Apples,  peaehe.-,  pears,  Ike.  &cc.  he  ought  to  plant  when  he  finds  a 
ioil  or  eligible  fituation  to  place  them  in,  as  that  will  not  hinder,  or 
in  any  degree  divert  him  from  the  object  of  his  aggrandizement.  A 
lew  years  of  indullry  will  now  make  him  a  man  of  property,  and 
infure  his  comfort  and  independence  for  the  remnant  of  his  life,  and 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  future  opulence  of  his  family.  We  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  guue  he  might  kill,  as  it  is  more  a  facrifice  of 
time  to  an  indufl:ioiis  man  than  any  real  advantage. 

The  beft  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks  is  the  paft  progrefs  of 
the  fettiement  of  this  country,  from  dirty  ftations  or  forts,  and 
fmoaky  huts,  into  fertile  fields,  blufliing  orchards,  pleafant  gardens, 
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tuxurianl  ■fiigar  proves,  neat  and  commodiDus  !io\'.rcs,  rifinq  villages, 
ami  trading  towns.  Ten  years  have  produced  a  dift'orcnce  in  t!ie  po- 
j)ul;uion  and  co'iiforts  of  this  cnuniry,  which  to  bo  pourtrayed  in 
jiilt  colours  wuirld  apjKar  marvellous.  To  have  implicit  faith  or  be- 
lief that  fuch  thi:i';i  have  JKippencd,  it  is  firfl  iietx'Haiy  to  be  a  ipcsfu-  • 
tor  of  i\ich  events. 

We  have  entered  into  thcfc  fcveral  miinuix  in  order  to  afford 
ys  clear  a  \  icw  as  pf^lllble  to  the  iiulividual  who  wiflies  to  depend  on 
the  farm  for  hii.  fiipport,  of  what  part  oi  the  continent  he  is  moll 
likely  to  AuTcecl,  agreeable  to  tlu^  plan  he  may  cinifc  to  mark  out 
for  himfelf  ;  in  doinj;  this,  wc  have  aimed  at  but  one  objeil,  \\z.  to 
convey  information. 

In  thofe  iituations  far  from  towns  and  feaports,  and  which  may  btt 
confulered  aa  but  one  remove  from  the  favage  wiklerncfs,  the  (l;Hi>:i)i- 
ties  to  an  European  fettler,  no  doubt,  appear  greater  than  they  really 
are,  and  the  contrail  of  the  inhabitants  with  thofe  of  European  States 
is  gi'^ater  ftill  ;  the  American  farmer  has  more  iimplicity  and  ho- 
nefty — we  more  art  and  chicanery — they  have  more  of  nature,  and  we 
more  of  the  world.  Nature,  indeed,  fornicd  our  features  and  intel- 
leds  very  ir.uch  alike,  but  while  we  have  metamorphofed  the  one,  and 
contaminated  the  other,  they  have  retained  a;id  p;cit.rvcd  the  natural 
iymbols  of  both. 

While  motives  fuii.  ble  to  the  fitnation  of  life  dircft  the  man  who 
d'.pends  on  the  earth  lor  fupport,  what  part  of  tlie  5t;itcs  to  fix  his 
rcfidence  in  ;  men  who  have  to  depend  on  tl;eir  efforts  in  trade,  or 
their  exertions,  in  mechanics  and  manufactures,  the  fine  arrs,  or 
\\  hat  .ire  termed  in  Europe  the  leurned  profeilior.;;,  mull  be  direftcd 
by  difterent  circumftances.  The  mechanic  and  manufaoturer,  whe- 
ther he  is  by  the  advantage  of  property  enabled  to  begin  bufmefs  as  a 
n.aller,  or  being  deflitute  of  it,  is  nsccflltatcd  to  labour  as  a  jour- 
neyman, muft  take  up  his  refidcuce  in  larf^-c  cities  or  towns.  With 
him  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  ftate  of  I'ociety,  the 
price  of  provifions,  &c.  are  the  principal  objects  of  inquiry.  Law- 
yers and  phyficiansi  mull  likewife  make  thefe  the  places  of  their  lefi- 
dence;  for  with  refpeiSl  to  the  former,  whetlicr  his  line  of  bulinefj  is 
that  of  a  conveyancer,  a  notary,  or  folicitor,  no  place  of  any  othei" 
dekription  can  find  him  employ,  as  his  w  hole  iiipport  nmtl  be  draw  u 
froin  the  commerce,  pr  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  Wi'h  rerpe(S 
to  the  latter,  dillipation  alone,  in  a  great  meafure,  renders  them  iiecef* 
'sry.      Philadelphia,    New-York,    Bollon,    i3ukimorc,    Charlelton, 
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Georgia  nnd  fomc  other  towns  of  note,  will  of  conrf'c  be  the  only 
places  to  which  ciriiginiits  of  cither  of  the  above  delciiptions  will 
proceed.  In  thefe  towns  tlie  flnre  of  focicty  is  nuuh  the  fame  as  in 
the  large  towns  of  Cireat-Iiritain,  I'uch  as  liirmiiighaiii,  Hriftul,  Li- 
verpool, Manchcfter,  &c. 

New-York,  for  inllance,  is  the  perfeft  count*  rpnrf  of  Liverpool  ; 
the  fi Illation  ol"  the  dorks,  the  J'orr.i  of  ftrcer.-,  the  (late  of  the  public 
biiilciings,  the  infidc  as  well  .'.s  the  oiiilido  of  the  houic?,  the  manners, 
the  anuiltnients,  the  niocic  of  livip^  among  the  c\i)(  nfive  part  of  the 
inhab'.tants ,  all  thefe  ciicumdatices  are  as  nearly  alike  in  the  towns 
lalt  mentioned  as  pofllble.  In  all  the  American  towns  above  noticed, 
there  are  theatres  and  alfenil  lies  ;  they  are,  in  fliort,  preeiftly  vvhat 
the  larger  and  moic  ojjuleiit  provincial  towns  of  (Jreat-Britain  arc. 
Hence  alfo  we  may  cafily  conceive,  tliat  European  comforts  and  con- 
veniences are  not  fcarce.  In  fai'i,  we  may  find  in  Philadelphia  01 
IMew-Yoik,  every  article  f)f  thit  defciiption  ufiia'ly  kept  in  the  fliops 
in  the  Englifli  towns  referred  to,  in  equal  jjlenty,  but  not,  indeed, 
c([iially  cheap.  To  the  price  of  all  articles  of  luxurious  furniture, 
pidures,  pier  glalfcs,  carpets,  &:c.  add  ouj-third  to  the  Englifli 
price,  and  you  have  the  full  American  price.  Iloufe  rent  is  alfo 
much  the  i'ame  as  in  the  places  hitherto  compared;  if  any  thing, 
fomewhat  dearer  in  America  for  houies  of  the  fame  fi/Jc  and  conveni- 
ence. The  houfes  in  the  one  fet  of  towns  as  in  the  oihcr,  are  buiit 
of  brick  and  Hone.  In  the  country,  houfes  of  equal  convenience  are 
as  cheap  as  in  the  country  of  Great-Britain. 

Provifions,  miik  and  butter  excepted,  at  Philadelphia  and  foiuh- 
ward,  are  a  full  third  cheaper  than  in  fimilar  places  of  Great-Britain. 
Butter,  in  Bollon  and  New-York,  is  cheaper  than  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  is  from  eleven-pence,  to  one  fliilling  and  three-pence 
per  pound.  Cheefe  about  the  fame  price  as  in  England,  bu: 
perhaps  not  fo  good.  Fireing  in  the  great  towns  very  dear,  a  chord 
of  hiccoi'y  wood,  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  feet,  felling  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New-York,  in  the  winter,  at  feven  dollars.  In  the 
country  it  would  be  about  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

In  the  fettled  country,  however,  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  large  towns,  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  the  ftyle  of 
living,  is  preferable  to  the  country  life  of  Great-Britain. 

With  refpe(5t  to  the  federal  city,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  city  of  Wafli- 
ington,  though  it  may  in  time  become  the  rival  even  of  Philadelphia, 
we  cannct  but  doubt  the  fu.ceis  of  manufu^turcrs  and  artills  of  any 
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kiiul  who  flioiild  t  ikc  lip  their  refulencc  there  for  fomc  years  to  ( one, 
thole  in  the  biiiUUny  hue  and  the  ntamif.ivtuic  ot'  lioulehuld  t'luiu- 
tnrc  excepted. 

Havjnjf  thus  briefly  attempted  to  point  out  the  moll  clip.ililc  Htii.t- 
tion  for  European  i'ctllerB,  it  is  ncccil'aiy  to  attend  to  .mother  (piel- 
tion  which  may  naturally  be  an<c(l ;  and  to  whkh  we  fliall  aim  to  give 
as  I'aiist'adory  a  reply  as  pollible. 

IVIIAT    CI.ASI    OF    EUROPEAN    Cin/.KNS    WILL    FIND    IT    THUV. 
INTEREST    TO    FIX    TUtlR    RESIDENCE   IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES  ? 

One  remark,  by  way  of  anfwcr,  may  be  confidercd  aa  general. 
Anierica  is  not  a  place  fuitcd  tor  the  idle,  the  profiigate,  the  deb;uiehee, 
nor  thediflipatedof  any  clafs;  it  is  far  from  a  congenial  foil  for  uhntis 
termed  in  Europe  a  man  of  plcnlure.  Thele  poifonous  andobiioxloiii 
animals  in  the  form  of  man,  will  find  but  little  encouragement  in  the 
United  States ;  the  minds  of  the  federal  Americans  are  not  corrupted 
by  European  fyflcms  fufficiently  to  give  a  welcome  to  charafters  of 
this  (lamp,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  the  deteftation  they 
merit.  In  America,  the  terms  honour  and  plcafure  have  different 
meanings  affixed  to  them  than  in  England  ;  a  man  can  clnim  no  ho- 
nour from  his  birth  or  his  riches  in  that  country;  integrity  and  ability 
are  the  only  paths  that  can  lead  him  to  that  goal.  And  with  refpeft 
to  pleafures,  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  know  of  none,  but 
what  arife  from  the  pradice  of  virtue.  Thus  their  pleafures  ftrengthea 
the  ties  of  fociety,  and  contrary  to  what  are  called  by  that  name  ia 
England,  add  to  the  ftock  of  human  happinefs,  inftcad  of  incrcafing 
its  mifery  and  wretchednefs. 

While  charaders  of  the  above  defcription  will  not  find  any  advan- 
tage in  migrating  to  America,  few  virtuous  and  induftrious  perfons 
will  find  themfelves  dil'appointed  in  their  expectations  of  at  leaft  a 
comfortable  provifion  in  their  own  lineot"  bufincfs,  thgugh  in  this  re- 
Ipeft  fome  will  have  advantage  over  others. 

Merchants,  tradefmen,  and  fhopkecpcrs  will  find  mod  of  the  large 
towns  in  the  different  States  eligible  fituations ;  in  general,  they  afford 
good  water  carriage  for  goods  of  ail  kinds,  and  are  well  fituated  for 
an  cxtcnhve  connexion  with  the  back  countries.  Men  of  this  de- 
fcription, though  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  will  yet  find  it  their 
advantage  to  ferve  a  kind  of  local  appreiiticeftiip,  for  whatever  be  the 
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3  i-,viou5  connections  orcircuinftances  which  induce  them  to  go  thither, 
tune  is  neccflluy  to  acquire  a  fiilTicicnt  knowledge  of  the  habitG  and  man- 
ners of  the  people,  of  the  charac'lers  and  fitiiations  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  arc  to  deal,  of  the  channels  of  commerce,  the  artitles  of  bar- 
ter, and  the  other  details  of  bufmcf?;,  which  nothinp-  but  a(.rtiial  relidence 
and  local  invelligation  can  fiipply.  With  this,  no  perlbn  of  good 
charadcr  and  recommendation,  with  credit  on  the  old  country,  can 
fail  to  fucceed  in  the  new.  Succefs,  however,  will  be  much  accele- 
rated by  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  languages,  in  Fenn- 
fylvania  and  New-York  States  in  particular.  In  Philadelphia  every 
ftorekecper  has  the  name  of  his  firm  and  trade  written  in  Getraan  ai 
well  as  Englifli. 

Maftcr  workmen  in  every  mamifa6luring  and  mechanical  art,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  fuperlUious  or  luxurious  kinds,  with  their  journeymea 
aid  labourers,  niufl:  fucceed  here.  The  freight,  infurance,  and 
other  charijes  of  a  voyage  of  three  thouiand  miles,  and  the  duties 
laid  there,  operate  greatly  in  favour  of  American  fabrics.  Manufac- 
tures by  fire,  water,  and  emigrating  workmen,  mull;  fucceed  even 
in  the  moll  agricultural  of  their  States,  and  will  meet  with  every  en- 
couragement in  the  New-England  and  other  States,  whofe  lands  are 
nearly  full.  A  regard  for  the  republican  manners  of  the  country^ 
and  juflice  to  Europeans,  render  it  a  duty  to  warn  the  manufafturers 
of  fuperfluous  and  luxurious  articles,  not  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  Gold,  filver,  and  other  laces,  embroidery,  jewellery,  rich 
iilks  and  iilk  velvets,  fine  cambrics,  fine  lawns,  fine  muflins,  and 
articles  of  that  expenfive  nature,  have  few  wearers  there,  and  thofe 
who  do  wear  them,  have  a  prediIe6tion  in  favour  of  European  and 
other  foreign  articles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefsof  a  glafi  manufactory,  a  gun- 
powder manulaftory,  a  manufatlory  of  all  the  heavy  kinds  of  iron 
work,  fuch  as  caftiiigs  from  thf:  ore,  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  rolling  mills, 
ilitiing  mills,  and  the  making  of  naih,  and  of  every  article  in  the 
fliippingline  :  woollen,  linen,  except  in  the  heavy  and  coarfe  articles, 
nnd  cotton  manufai'lurcs,  are  periiaps  dubious,  ov/ing  to  the  want  of 
hands,  though  the  latter  has  been  attended  to  withluccei's.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  foap  boiler,  hatter,  gunfmith,  tallow  chandler,  vvhitc- 
•finith  and  blacklhiith,  brafs  founder,  wlieelwright,  cabinet  maker, 
t:arpenter,  mafon,  bricklayer,  taylor,  fhoemaker,  cooper,  tanner, 
currier,  maltfler,  brewer,  diltiller,  failmaker,  ropemaker, ,  printer 
and  bookbinder,  whether  mafler  or  journeyman,  can  mifs  of  em- 
ployment 
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bloyment  there.  Even  filverfniiths  and  watchmakers  will  find  the  ftate 
of  fociety  not  unfavourable  to  their  trade.  Of  filverfmiths,  matters 
and  journeymen,  there  are  reckoned  about  four  hundred  in  Phila- 
delphia alone.  It  is  impradlicable  to  enumerate  every  trade ;  but  in 
general,  without  fear  of  erring,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  thof« 
of  common  ufe  are  now,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  in  demand 
there.  The  wages  of  journeymen  are  confiderably  higher  than  in 
Europe,  and  the  money  of  a  working  man  will  certainly  go  far- 
ther. 

The  profeflion  of  the  law  is  not  fo  different  in  any  of  the  States  in 
America,  from  what  it  is  in  England,  as  not  to  afford  a  fair  chance  of 
fuccefs  to  any  lawyer  from  the  old  country,  who  will  fpend  a  couple 
of  years  in  attaining  the  praftice,  and  the  knowledge  peculiar  to,  and 
neceffiry  for  the  particular  ftate  in  which  he  wiflics  to  a6l.  The  fees 
are  much  the  fame  as  in  England.  The  reports  of  cafes  determined 
in  England  are  authority,  but  not  precedent.  They  have  great 
weight,  and  are  generally  dccifive,  but  they  are  open  to  obfervation, 
to  animadverfion,  and  contradidtion.  The  law,  however,  is  a 
fefliionable,  and  therefore  a  full  profeffion  in  America,  and  we  tioubt 
whether  an  Englilh  lawyer  will,  in  general,  mend  his  pecuniary 
fituation  by  removing  there  ;  the  lawyers  of  great  pradice,  who  all 
.  ad  as  atrornies,  get  from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  cur- 
rency a  year.  We  believe  the  profits  of  none  exceed  three  thoufand 
pounds.  German  and  French,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  are  very 
convenient  to  an  American  lawyer. 

The  profeffion  of  phyfic  is  well  filled  in  America,  but  there  are 
many  foreigners  who  praftife:  the  profeffion  we  believe  is  open, 
but,  unleis  in  the  cafe  of  a  German  or  French  praftitioner  among 
•Jie  inhabitants  who  fpeak  Engliili  imperfeftly,  the  American  phy- 
licians  have,  and  perhaps  juftly,  the  preference.  Surgeons  are  not 
fo  experienced  as  in  Europe,  nor,  indeed,  do  furgical  cafes  fo  fre- 
quently occur.  The  poor  are  lefs  expofed  to  accident  and  difeafe, 
and  therefore  hofpital  praftice  is  not  inftruftive  there. 

With  rcfpeft  to  divinity,  the  States  certainly  are  already  in  the- 
pnffeffion  of  teachers,  who,  for  ability,  faithfulnefs,  piety,  and  vir- 
tue, are  inferior  to  none.  Of  this  clafs  of  men  in  the  United  States, 
we  find  none  of  thofe  idle,  diffipated,  debauched  charafters  which 
European  eftabliftiments  fofter  and  cherifli.  There  are  no  lordly 
priefts  rolling  in  affluence,  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor,  and 
tsppreffing  thyfg  they  were  appointed  to  inftrudl.  There  arc  none 
Voi..Iir.  Uu  tha: 
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that  can  tyrannife  over  the  confcience  of  man,  and  hurl  the  thunderaf 
of  a  fpiritual  inquifition  around  his  head,  for  not  believing  nonfenfi- 
cal  dogmas,  or  fubmitting  to  their  tyrannic  fway.— No,  the  minifters 
of  the  gofpel  in  America  claim  no  lordfliip  over  the  church,  but  arc 
what  they  ought  to  be,  inflruftors  and  examples  of  the  people  ;  and 
as  there  are  no  tithes  nor  livings,  independent  of  the  people,  through- 
out the  States,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  falarics  of  minifters  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  them,  and  in  general  not  very  large,  there  can 
be  few  temptations  to  men  to  embrace  the  roiniftry  from  improper 
motives.  Many  divines  of  different  denominations  have,  however, 
quitted  Europe  forAmerica;  and  where  charaft^r  and  ability  have  been 
blended,  they  have  invariably  fuccc^ded.  Certain  it  is,  that  where  a 
man  is  ambitious  of  becoming  ufeful  in  fpreading  the  goljpel,  no  part 
of  the  world  feems  better  adapted  to  gratify  his  willies;  an  cxtenfive 
back  country,  where  there  arc  few  or  no  minifters,  and  an  extenfivc 
Indian  miflion,  prcfent  themfelves  to  his  view,  independent  of  liettled 
towns  and  cities,  where  a  variety  of  fentimcnts  and  increafing  popu- 
Jation  are  certainly  favourable  to  the  fettleinent  of  a  nximber  of  mi- 
nifters. Thofe  divines  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  will  probably 
fucceed  beft  who  blend  with  the  minifterial  charat^er  that  of  a  fchool- 
maftcr,  a  chara(5ter  much  in  rcqueii  in  every  pan  of  the  American 
continent. 

With  refpetfl:  to  literary  men,  it  Is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  America 
there  is  not  as  yet  what  may  be  called  a  clafs  of  fociety,  to  whom 
this  denomination  will  apply ;  fiich,  for  inftance,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Great-Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  molt  of  the  old  countries  of 
Europe.  A  clafs  whofe  profeffion  is  literature,  and  among  whom 
the  branches  of  knowledge  arc  dividctl  and  fubdivided  with  great  mi- 
nutenefs,  ccich  individual  taking  and  puriuing  his  feparate  depart- 
ment. Literature  in  America  is,  in  general,  an  amufement  only, 
collateral  to  the  occupation  of  the  perfon  who  attends  to  it.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  a  trade,  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Certainly  the  Americans  are  not  inferior  in  abilities  to  the  Europe- 
ans ;  they  arc  comparatively  an  infant  fociety,  anr.  their  numbers  are 
comparatively  few  ;  and  yet  old  as  Great  '  ritain  is  in  experience, 
abounding  in  her  cllablillimcnts  for  the  promoiion  of  learning,  pre- 
eminent in  reputation,  and  gigantic  in  her  attainments  of  knowledge 
and  fcienct,  of  all  kinds,_the  ftripilng  of  ihc  new  world,  has  taught  her 
war  by  Wafliington,  and  philofophy  by  franklin.  Rittenhouie  ranks 
ivih  ',hc  b'.il  d&.iiii  mathematicians  and  aftronomcrs.   European  di- 
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plomatlfts  have  fliiunk  before  the  reafonings  of  Jtffcrfon ;  and  the  lateft 
and  aciiteft  of  our  political  philofophers  are  more  than  fufpefted  of 
being  the  difciples  only  of  Paine  and  Barlow,  whofe  knowledge  is 
notorioufly  the  produce  of  the  American  fchool — but  though  not  ia 
abilities,  the  Americans  are  inferior  to  Europeans  in  the  opportuni- 
ties of  knowjedge  ;  their  libraries  are  fcanty,  their  colleAions  are  aU 
moft  entirely  of  modern  books ;  they  do  not  contain  the  means  of 
tracing  the  hiftory  of  queftions :  this  is  a  want  which  the  literary 
pe-ople  feel  very  much,  and  which  it  will  take  fome  years  effedually 
to  remedy,  notwithftanding  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and 
are  making,  to  accomplifli  it ;  the  convulfed  ftate  of  Europe,  and  the 
increafing  profperity  of  America,  will,  however,  contribute  rapidly  to 
improve  their  fituaiion  in  this  refpeft. 

There  is  another  circumftance  alfo  which  has  hitherto  tended  to 
keep  back  the  progrefs  of  letters  with  the  Americans,  The  war 
brought  on  much  individual,  as  well  as  national  poverty  ;  neceflity 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  habitual  induihy  and  frugality  of  the 
people,  led  every  body  to  attend  to  commercial  purfuits,  and  their 
attention  was  abforbed  in  the  improvement  rather  of  their  pockets 
than  of  their  minds.  But  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  ere 
long  a  new  gene.au  a  will  arife,  and  it  is  rifing,  who  will  be  enabled. 


by  the  exertions  •-. 


arcnts,  to  difpenfe  with  inceflant  labour— 


they  will  begin  to  U.  '  :.  .c  want  of,  and  they  will  imbibe  a  tafte  for  li- 
terature, philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  the  ufeful  fciences  will  find 
their  votaries  as  numerous  and  fuccefsful  in  America  as  in  Europe  ; 
even  at  prefent  the  literati  of  the  old  continent  will  eafily  find  conge- 
nial fociety  in  moft  of  the  great  towns  of  the  United  States. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  man  of 
large  income  can  pleafantly  fpend  it  in  America.  A  large  income  is 
not,  indeed,  fo  eafily  fpent  there,  as  in  Europe;  there  are  not  fuch 
ysricty,  nor  fuch  expenfive  amufements ;  nor  does  an  exp.  nfive 
ftyle  of  living  procure  fo  much  refpedl  there  as  in  Great-Britain.* 
As  we  have  before  obferved,  it  is  not  the  place  for  a  man  of  pleafure, 
in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  A  man  may,  however,  enjoy  all  the 
fecial  comforts  of  life  as  well  as  thofe  ef  a  more  enlarged  kind  ;  he 
may  likewife  increafe  his  fortune  either  by  judicious  purchafcs  of 

'■'  Mr.  Coopr  obrcrven,  he  covild  not  find  on  inquiry  that  the  moft  expenfive  pcr- 
fon',  r.i  Piula.idjihia  and  New-Yoik,  liYcd  at  an  cxpenfc  bcyund  two  thoufanJ  founJi 
ft"rlii  i^  a  year. 
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land,  or  by  the  public  funds,  without  burdening  himfelf  with  the 
toils  of  the  tradefman,  or  the  hazard  of  the  merchant. 

Thofe  who  buy  land  on  the  expeftation  of  re-felling  it  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  niuft  not,  however,  buy  in  the  thickly-fettled  part  o> 
the  country,  for  there  land  is  nearly  at  the  maximum  price  it  will  ar- 
rive at  for  many  years :  he  muft  not  buy  large  trafts,  far  from  all 
prefent  fettlements,  unlefs  he  can  force  the  fpeedy  fettlement  of  them 
by  his  own  connexions  and  influence.  If  he  can  do  that,  he  may 
buy  indeed,  any  where,  ufing  common  prudence  in  chufing  the  fitua- 
tion  :  but  if  he  cannot  induce  an  emigration  thither  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, he  muft  buy  where  the  current  of  population  is  evidently 
tending,  but  where  it  has  not  yet  reached.  Certainly,  land  fpecula- 
tions  in  America,  prudently  entered  upon,  are  extremely  profitable  : 
made  at  random  they  are  otherwife.*  If  thcfe  do  not  fuit,  part  of 
the  Amsrican  ftork  pays  above  fix  per  cent,  per  anmim,  and  the  de- 
ferred ftock  above  feven. 

The  American  debt  is  funded  in  three  kinds  of  ftock,  viz.  the 
three  per  cent,  ftock,  the  fix  per  cent,  ftock,  and  the  deferred  ftock  ; 
this  latter  bears  no  prefent  intereft,  but  intereft  at  fix  per 
cent,  will  become  payable  upon  it,  from  and  after  thefirftofja- 
nuar)%   1801. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1794,  the  prices  of  American  ftock  were 
jn  London,  Percent,  £.  s.    </, 

Six  per  cent,  ftock,  ninety  pounds  per  cent,  thus  paying 
an  intereft  of 6^3    4 

Three  per  cent,  fifty  pounds  per  cent.—paying  an  inte- 
reft of       ()       Q       Q 

Deferred  ftock  fifty-feven  pounds  per  cent,  upon  which, 
if  compound  intereft  be  reckoned  at  five  per  cent,  until 
i8or,  the  fifty-feven  will  amount  to  eighty  pounds,  which 

therefore  will  yield 7  10    q 

Shares  in  the  American  bank,  which  has  hitherto  paid 
^^pight  pounds  per  cent,    at  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds 
per  cent., paying  an  ir+tereft  of     , 615    9 

*  Purchafcrs  in  this  country,  ancj  meaning  to  ftay  here,  will  not  find  it  their  intereft, 
^n  gcaeral,  to  embaik  a  portion  of  property  fo  fmall  as  not  to  pay  for  an  a^^cnt  ;in  tbe 
fpor.  Ill  this  tafc,  it  ll.oi.lJ  be  a  joint  concern.  But  fo  much  caution  is  rcquifitcto 
pcrfons  notgoii>g  themfelves  to  America,  that  wc  cannot  recommend  the  inveftiturr  of 
a  for.urjc there,  unlcfs  the  r'incipal,  or  fomc  of  tl>c  principals,  aft  upon  perfonal  linow- 
ledge: 
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The  furpliis  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  one  million  two 
liundred  thoufand  dollars,  or  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  per  ?nnum ;  this  i$  laid  out  on  the  principle  of  9 
finking  fund,  to  difcharge  the  debt. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  beft  for  a  man  of  middling  for- 
tune, that  is,  perfons  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  tho\ifanil 
pounds  fortune,  to  become  farmers.  We  do  not  know  that  large 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  farming,  but  affured  we  are,  that  a  mode* 
rate  fortune  may  as  certainly,  eafily,  and  more  pleafantly,  produce 
a  common  average  profit  in  that  line  than  in  any  other. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  a  tolerable  houfe  and  bam 
upon  it,  and  fufticient  land  cleared,  for  a  perfon  immediately  to  be- 
gin as  a  farmer,  may  be  purchafed  in  many  parts  at  four  pounds 
currency  an  acre,*  payable  one-fifth,  perhaps,  down,  and  one-fifth 
every  year,  with  intereft.  We  doubt  whether  this  is  more  profitable, 
than  the  purchafe  with  the  fame  money  of  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
improved land,  if  the  fettler  chufe  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
the  firft  twelve  months,  which  are  difficulties  to  Engliflimen  only ; 
to  Americans  they  do  not  appear  under  that  form. 

The  land  thus  purchafed  is  a  fpecics  of  property  that  muft  of  ne- 
ceility  receive  an  annual  increafe  in  value,  from  the  natural  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  lefuks  that  which  the  induftry  of  the  pro- 
prietor may  confer  upon  it ;  we  think  we  fpeak  within  compafs,  when 
we  fay  that  an  induftrious  cultivator,  befules  making  a  plentiful  liveli- 
hood and  good  intereft  of  his  capital,  will  find  his  farm  quadrupled  in 
value  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  if  he  bought  it  in  any  cheap  part  of 
the  back  country,  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  courfe  of  fettling. 

To  perfons  with  a  family,  the  advantages  are  much  on  the  fide  of 
farming  ;  the  value  of  the  produce  of  America  is  much  higher  than 
in  England,  when  the  lightnefs  of  the  taxes,  and  the  cheapnefs  and 
fertility  of  the  land  are  confidered.  Among  flirmers,  there  is  not, 
as  in  great  towns,  a  perpetual  temptation  to  unnecefTary  expcnfc, 
or  a  ftyle  of  living  above  income  ;  and  a  man  who  has  li\'ed  in  the 
eafe  and  plenty  of  middle  life,  need  not  give  his  fon  a  better  or  a 
more  certain  eftablifhment  at  fetting  out  in  the  world,  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  five  hundred  pounds  to  begin  with  ;  and  this, 
ten  years  hence,  will  eafily  be  within  the  compafs  of  men  of  modc- 
pte  fortune,  who  begin  their  American  career  now. 


I  '■'    '    1 


*  Not  quite  fifty  (hillings  flcrling. 
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Many  things  are  daily  prefcntiiig  tliemfelves,  by  which  tlic  profiti 
©f  land  will  be  -rcitly  enhanced  in  the  United  States.    They  have  hi- 
t}>erto  imported  a  great  part  of  their  drink  from  abroad,  viz.  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  &c.  but  they  find,  by  extending  their  breweries  fo  far  as 
to  render  tlicfe  fpirituous  liquors  in  part  unneceflary,  that  they  will 
want  above  two  millions  of  bufhels  of  barley  for  the  purpofe,  and  large 
quantities  of  hops,  belides  having  ufe  for  a  farther  part  of  the  immcnfe 
quantities  of  fire-wood  and  coaJ,  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
They  Uave  alio  obtained  the  European  cotton  mill,  by  means  ef 
which,   and  a  few  of  their  innumerable  mill  feats,  the  owners  of 
Jands,  in  the  fix  fouthern  States,  will  be  called  upon  to  fupply  great 
tpiaritities  of  cotton.   The  movements  of  a  mill  for  fpinning  flax, 
hemp,  and  combed  wool,  have  alfo  been  conftruded  there,  by  which 
the  farmers,  throughout  the  Union,  will  be  called  upon  to  fupply 
farther  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  to  increafe  their  flreep. 
The  rolling  mill  for  iron  and  other  metals,  and  the  tilt  hammer  for 
all  large  iron  work,  have  been  lately  brought  into  extenfive  ufe,  an<l 
will,  no  doubt,  be  erected  in  all  the  States.     But  the  detail  of  water 
works,  and  mechanifm,  which  may  be  introduced  into  a  country, 
that  has,  moderately  fpeaking,  ten  thoufand,  and  probably  nearer 
twenty  thoufand  mill  feats,  would  be  endlefs. 

The  term  "  farmer"  is  not  fynonimous  with  the  fame  word  in 
England,  where  it  means  a  tenant,  holding  of  fome  lord,  paying  near 
feven-cighths  of  the  produce  in  rent,  tythes  and  taxes :  an  inferior  rank 
in  life,  and  occupied  by  perfons  of  inferior  manners  and  education.  In 
America  a  farmer  is  a  land-owner,  paying  no  rent,  no  tythes,  and 
few  taxes,  equal  in  rank  to  any  other  in  the  State,  having  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  iegillators,  and  a  fair  chance,  if  he 
dcfervcs  it,  of  becoming  one  hinilelf.  In  fadt,  nine-tenths  of  the 
kgiflators  of  America  are  farmers. 

A  niP.n  !T,;;y  buy  three  hundred  acres  of  rich,  but  unimprovefl, 
Ur,'^  at  prcfent,  in  the  well-fettled  part  of  the  back  country,  for 
th'jrty  lliiilings  per  acre,  currency,  payable  by  inftalments.  In  the 
coui'fe  of  a  fi.mmcr  he  may,  with  a  couple  of  men  to  help  him,  clear 
qrouiid  enough  to  maintain  foine  cattle  through  the  winter,  and  may 
have  a  comfortable  log-houfe  built,  which  he  may  improve  or  en- 
iargc  at  hts  leifure.  To  do  this,  to  put  one-third  of  the  whole  into 
;<:}  arable  frate,  and  to  pay  the  firfl  and  fecond  inftalments,  will  colt 
i\\nx,  with  tile  wages  of  the  men,  the  keep  of  himielf  and  a  mode- 
rate family  for  twelvemonths,  and  the  nccelTary  cattle  and  imple- 
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rncnts  of  huibandry  to  cultivate  this  quantity  properly,  about  four 
huiulred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  pounds  ileilitig. 

The  above  is  the  price  of  prime  land  in  very  eligible  (Ituations, 
but  purchafes  may  be  made  much  lower,  and  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, particularly  in  Kentucky  and  the  weftein  territory,  where  the 
population  of  the  country  is  not  fo  great.  \Vc  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  anfvver,  in  as  brief  and  comprehenfive  manner  as  poiTible,  the  load- 
ing queftions  which  an  cmigrator  will  be  inclined  to  put :  there  arc 
others  which,  though  not  of  equal  importance,  are  not  without  their 
weight,  as 

What  is  the  ftate  of  politics  in  America  ?— Is  the  Commonwealth 
cf  the  United  States  likely  to  prove  durable  ? 

With  refpedt  to  the  flate  of  po'-Mcs  *  nerica,  they  have  a'*'"^"'^ 
th€m  a  few  fufpe^^ted  royalifts,  c.  jfive  .  .bme  Engliflimen  ft\  .a 
in  the  great  towns,  whom  the  Americans  regard  as  unrcafonably 
prejudiced  againft  their  government,  and  infefted  with  a  kind  of 
malndic  du  pays. 

Tlic  reft  of  the  Americans  are  republicans,  but  of  two  clafll's : 
the  one  leaning  to  an  extenfion  rather  than  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  legiflative  and  executive  government ;  or,  in  other  words, 
rather  leaning  to  Britifli  than  to  French  politics ;  inclining  to  intro- 
duce and  extend  the  funding,  the  manufadluring,  and  the  com- 
mercial fyftems.  In  this  clafs  rank  almoft  all  the  executive  officers 
of  government,  with  the  I'refident  at  their  head ;  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  fenatcs,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  opulent 
merchants  of  the  large  towns:  this  party  is  denominated  the  Fede- 
ralifts,  partly  becaufe  they  were  the  chief  introducers  and  fupporters 
of  the  prefent  federal  government,  and  the  conflitution  of  17^7; 
and  partly  from  the  very  ingenious  feries  of  letters  in  favour  of  thit 
conftltution  bv  Mr.  Hamilton,  termed  "  The  Federalift." 

The  other  party  are  called,  "  Anti-fcderalifts ;"  not  becaufe  they 
^re  adverf'e  to  a  federal  government,  or  wifli,  like  the  Frcix  h,  for 
a  republic,  one  and  indivifible,  but  in  contradifliniTtion  lather  to 
the  denomination  of  the  other  clafs.  The  Anti-federalifts,  at  ihs 
time  when  the  prefent  American  conllitr.tion  was  in  ay  it  i'  i.Tn,  v.crp 
hjiVile  to  the  extenfive  powers  <nven  to  government,  and  wiftu^d  for 
more  frequent  returns  to  the  people,  of  the  authority  they  ucre  trj 
delegate  to  their  truflees  in  office.  This  party  objects  to  the  iularici 
given  to  the  officers  of  government  as  too  large,  to  the  ft:itc  and  dif- 
t.uice  alfumed  by  fome  among  tbeiu.  Net  even  excluding  the  I'refidciit 
I  V'.':fn;pgtoi!, 
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Walhington,  whofe  manners  and  mode  of  living,  cold,  rcfci'ved  nni 
ceremonious,  as  is  faid^  have  tended  in  feme  degree  to  counteraft 
the  cffeft  of  his  great  abilities  and  eminent  fervices.  The  Anti-fe* 
deralilts  alfo  rather  lean  to  the  French  theory,  though  not  to  the 
French  praftice  of  politics ;  and  they  are  avcrle  to  what  they  deem 
the  monopolizing  fpirit,  and  intuiting  arrogance  of  fuperiority  ia 
England.  This  fpirit  of  animofity  agaiuft  Great-Britain  has  been 
prodigioufly  increafed  by  the  part  flie  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
in  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  in  exciting  the  hoftilities  of  the 
A'l'erines,  in  feizing  the  (hips  r.nd  obftrudiiig  the  commerce  of  the 
Aiijfiican  merchants,  in  rcfufing  or  neglecting  to  give  up  the  pofts 
upon  the  lake?,  or  to  make  reparation  for  ftolen  negroes.  The  con- 
d\ict  of  Lhe  Britifh  Court  has  certainly  given  ftrength  to  the  Anti- 
ftJeial  party,  among  whom  may  now  be  ranked  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  majority  of  the  houfes  of  rcprefentatives. 

It  will  be  cafy  to  ronjed^ure  from  the  preceding  account,  that 
the  Federalifts  are  the  /«j,  anu  the  Anil-fcderalifts  the  outs  of  the 
American  government  j  and  this  is  in  a  great  dcgrecj  but  not  uni« 
verfally  true* 

With  refpeft  to  the  {lability  of  the  American  Commonweahhj 
tlhere  is  great  probability  that  its  duration  will  be  longer  than  any 
empire  that  has  hitherto  exifted  :  for  it  is  a  truth  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, that  all  the  advantages  which  ever  attended  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world,  all  center  in  the  new ;  together  with 
uiany  others,  which  they  never  enjoyed.  The  four  great  empires, 
aad  the  dominions  of  Charltmaigne  and  the  Turks,  all  rofe  by  con- 
qucfts,  none  by  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  has  been  planted  and  reared  by  a  union  of  liberty, 
good  conduft,  and  all  the  comforts  of  domeftic  virtue. 

All  the  great  mongrchies  were  formed  by  the  conquefts  of  king* 
doms,  different  in  arts,  manners,  language,  temper  and  religion,  from 
the  conquerors ;  fo  that  the  union,  though  in  fome  cafes  very 
llrong,  was  never  the  ie:d  and  intimate  connexion  of  the  fame 
people  ;  and  this  circuirXtanre  principally  accelerated  their  ruin,  aoii 
was  abiolutely  the  gauie  of  it  in  fome.  This  will  be  very  diflferei't 
in  the  Americans.  7'hcy  will,  in  their  grcateft  extent  and  popu- 
lation, be  one  arr.l  the  fame  people  ;  the  fame  in  language,  religion, 
laws,  manners,  tempers  and  puriuits  ;  for  the  fmall  variation  in 
fome  diftridts,  owing  to  the  fcttlcment  of  Germans,  is  au  exception 
fo  very  flight,  that  in  a  few  a^ct  it  wilJ  be  uukuown. 

The 
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The  AiTyiian  and  Roman  empires  were  of  very  How  povvth,  a. id 
ulicreforc  laftcd  the  loHg.ft  ;  but  ftiil  their  incrcafc  w;:s  by  conqueft, 
and  the  xinion  o(   diffonant  pirts.     The  Perfian  and  Mtuedoniaa 
monarchies  were  foon  t'ounded  and  prefenMy  overturncii ;  the  former 
not  lading  fo  long  as  the  AfTyrian,  nor  a  lixth  ot  the  (kinition  of 
the  Roman  ;  and  as  to  the  Macedonian,  it  hifted  but  fix  ytars.   This 
advantage  of  a  ilow  growth  is  ftrong  in  favour  of  the  Amerir;iiis; 
the  \/onderfnl   incrcafe  of   their  numbers  is   the  na  ural  elTi;ft  of 
plenty  of  land,  a   good  climate,  and  a  mild  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment, in  which  corruption  and  tyranny  art-  wlujlly  nnknnu'n.    Some 
centuries  are  already  paft  fnice  their  tirll  fcttlcment,  and  many  more 
uili  pafs  before  their  pi)n'er  appenrs  in  its   full  jpl.  ndor ;  but  the 
quicknefs  of  a  growth  that  is  entirely  ruuural  will  carry  with  it  nd 
marks  of  decay,  being  entirely  dilfcrcnt  t'n^m  monarchies  toniided 
hy  force  of  arms.     The  Roman  emi>irc  periOr  '.  by  the  hands  of 
northern  barbarians,  whom  the  m.iflcrs  of  the  world  diidai'-ed  tQ 
conquer;  it  will  not  be  lo  with  the  .\meiicaii;,  they  fprcad  gradually 
over  the  whole  continent,  infomurh  that  two  bund, ed  years  itcnrc 
there  probal)ly  will  be  ii.)body  but  themfeh'^is  in  the  wlu^ie  n(ir:hern 
cor.tinent;  from  whence,  tliercfore,  ftn.iM  their  Goth-  and  \'an(!a':< 
come?  Nor  can  they  ever  hr.ve  any  tlvng  to  fear  Irnm  the  fouMi ; 
fuft,  becaufe  that  country  will  never  b^  populous,  owin-j;  to  the  pnf- 
feflion  of  mines ;  fecond'y,  ther.'  arc  feveral  nations  md  lantniagcs 
planted  and  remaining  hi  it;  thirdly,  the  mod  coniiderablc  part  of 
it  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  a  region  that  never  yet  lent  fortli  nations  of 
conquerors. 

In  extent  the  habitable  parts  of  North-America  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  four  empires,  and  confequeiul}  can  feed  and  maintain  a 
people  much  more  numerous  than  the  AflVriaii.-  or  th*?  Romans.  The 
fitnation  of  the  region  is  fo  adva:itage->us  th:'t  it  leaves  notiiing  to 
be  wiflied  for  ;  it  can  have  no  neitj'ibours  from  whom  there  is  :i 
poffibility  of  attack  or  moleftation  ;  it  will  pofiei's  all  the  iolid  ad- 
vantages of  the  Chinefe  empire  witnout  thu  tatal  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tarta'jS. 

It  will  have  farther  the  Angular  felicity  of  all  the  advantages  of  an 
jfland,  that  is,  a  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  others,  and  too  many 
difficulties,  with  too  great  a  diftancc,  to  engage  in  enterprifes  that 
heretofore  proved  the  ruin  of  other  monarchies. 
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The  foil,  the  climate,  produ£lion,  and  face  of  the  continent,  is 
formed  by  nature  for  a  ^reat,  independent  and  permanent  govern- 
ment :  fill  it  with  people  who  will  of  themfelves,  of  courfe,  poiTefii 
ull  torts  of  manufadurej,  and  you  will  find  it  yit;lding  every  neccffary 
and  convenience  of  life.  Such  a  vaft  traft  of  country,  polTefling 
fuch  fingular  advantages,  becoming  inhabited  by  one  people,  fpeak- 
ing  the  fame  language,  piofciring  the  fame  religion,  and  having  tho 
f  .  manners ;  attaining  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft 
einpire ;  fprung  from  an  aftlve  and  induftrious  nation,  who  have 
transfuled  into  them  their  own  induftry  and  fpirit,  and  feen  them 
worthy  of  their  original ;  inhabiting  a  foil  not  dangeroufly  fertile, 
nor  a  cliine  generally  conducive  to  effeminacy  ;  accuftomed  to  com- 
merce :  fuch  a  people  mufl  found  a,  comnonwealth  as  indiflbluble 
as  humanity  will  allow.  Suffice  it  for  England,  that  flie  will  have 
been  the  origin  of  a  commonwealth  greater  and  more  durable  than 
any  former  monarchy ;  that  her  language  and  her  manners  will 
flourifli  among  a  people  who  will  one  day  become  a  fplendid  fpecftacle 
in  the  vaft  tye  of  the  univerfe.  This  flattering  idea  of  immortality 
no  other  nation  can  hope  to  attain. 

And  here  let  us  make  an  obfervation,  that  fliould  animate  the 
authors  in  the  Englifh  language  with  an  ardour  that  cannot  be  infufed 
into  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  it  is  the  pleafing  idea  of  living 
among  fo  great  a  people,  through  almoft  a  perpetuity  of  fame,  and 
under  almoft  an  impoffibility  of  becoming,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  dead;  known  only  by  the  learned.  Increafing  time  will 
bring  increafing  readers,  until  thtir  names  become  repeated  with  plea- 
fure  by  above  an  hundred  millions  of  people ! 

Having  endeavoured  to  anfwer  what  we  conceive  will  be  the 
leading  inquiries  of  an  European,  who  has  an  intention  of  removing 
fiom  his  native  country  to  America,  we  fhall  proceed  to  offer  fuch 
informFtion,  as  from  the  plan  laid  down  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  introducing,  or  at  leaft  but  (lightly,  into  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work,  or  which  we  judged  would  be  beft  deferred  to  the  prefent 
period  of  it :  in  doing  this,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  introduce  our 
information  with  a  fpecial  reference  to  that  clafs  of  emigrators, 
vtrhofc  various  callings  may  induce  them  to  fettle  in  towns  or  cities ; 
?nd  to  thofe  who,  engaged  in  rural  economy,  will  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  back  country,  or  the  weftern  territory :  many  parts, 
however,  will  be  a|)|)licable  to  both,  fpr  the  farmer  will  in  various 
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cafes  find  hin:)relf  conne(5led  with  the  cities  and  towns ;  it  is  there 
he  muft  feck  markets  fur  his  flock,  and  it  is  from  his  labours  the 
towns  and  cities  mufl  receive  fupplies. 

The  following  tables  will  prove  atlvantagcous  to  men  of  every 
defcription,  who  have  any  connexion  with  America,  but  particularly 
to  an  European  fettler. 
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A  TADLE  of  the  V;iluc  of  fundty  Coi.is,  as  they  now  pafs  in  Great 
Britain  and  tiic  United  States 
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METHOD    OF    REDUCING    CURRENCY    TO    STtRLINCt 

Currency  in  Pennfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
is  reduced  to  ftei  ling  by  nuiltii)lying  by  three  and  dividing  by  five, 
one  hundred  pounds  fterling  making  at  par  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
pouiids  thirteen  and  eight-pence  Pennfylvania  currency.  That  is,  a 
merchant,  when  exchange  is  at  par,  will  give  a  draft  on  Pennlylvania 
for  the  above  lurn  on  receving  one  hundred  pounds  fterling.  At  pie- 
feni  a  riieichant  in  London  will  give  more,  and  therefore  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  buy  bills  on  America. 

Currency  in  New-York  and  North-Carolina  is  reduced  to  fterling 
by  multiplying  by  nine  and  dividing  by  fixteen.  Thus  a  fliilling 
New-York  currency  is  lix-pcnce  three  farthings  fterling. 

Currency  in  Nevv-Hampfliirc,  Maifachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland,  Vir- 
ginia, ;i:k1  the  weftern  territory,  is  reduced  to  fterling  by  multiplying 
by  thrcii  L;nd  dividing  by  four. 

Currency  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  is  reduced  to  fterling  by 
fJcil'idinj;  one  twcnty-feventh. 
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A  TAni.F.  of  the  Vnlue  of  the  Gnl\  Coins  of  the  following 
Countries,  aa  ellabliflictl  by  the  A{.\  of  Congitfs,  pllal  l''tb.  9th, 
1 793,  viz. 
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70 

19 

16     89 

19 

69 

19 

16  64 

20 
21 

74 
7« 

20 
21 

17  78 

18  (^y 

20 

21 

73 
76 

20 
21 

17  S2 
i«    39 

22 

81 

22 

19     55 

22 

80 

22 

19    27 

2.3 

«5 

^3 

20    44 

23 

84 

23 

20     14 

24 

«9 

24 

21     33 

24 

«7 

24 

21       2 

Value  of  Dolhus  in  Sterling,  reckoning  the  Dollar  at  4s.  6d, 


D'.l. 

L. 

Do! 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Dn\. 

L.    ?.     d. 

100,000-- 

-22,500  — 

700    :- 

157 

10 

10      = 

=      2       5   ~ 

50,000 

11,250 

600 

135 

— 

— 

9 

^.06 

20,0G0 

4,500  — 

500 

112 

10 

— 

8 

I     16   — 

10,000 

2,250  — 

400 

90 

— 

— 

7 

I   II     6 

5,000 

1,125  — 

300 

67 

10 

— 

6 

I     7  — 

1    4iOco 

900  — 

200 

45 

■— 

— 

< 

126 

1    3>o°<^ 

675- 

100 

22 

10 

— 

4- 

—  i8  — 

!      2,000 

450  — 

50 

1 1 

5 

3 

^  13    6 

1,000 

225  ~ 

40 

9 

— 

— 

£ 

~    9  — 

900 

202    10 

30 

6 

15 

— 

t 

-    4     6 

800 

iSo  — 

20 

4 

10 

— 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  Cents  in  t'cncc,*  as  computed  at  (he 
Banks  of  the  United  States  and  North-America. 


-tJ 

sr-^ 

0 

v» 

V 

"» 

0 

in 

4J 

C 
0 

u 

1 

5 

i 

1 

I 

I 

24 

*7 

47 

s» 

70 

78 

2 

2 

*l 

28 

48 

53 

71 

79 

3 

3 

26 

29 

49 

54 

72 

80 

4 

4 

^7 

30 

50 

55 

73 

81 

5 

5 

28 

31 

5» 

57 

74 

82 

6 

7 

29 

3* 

5* 

58 

75 

83 

7 

8 

30 

33 

53 

59 

76 

84 

8 

9 

31 

34 

54 

60 

77 

85 

9 

lO 

3* 

35 

55 

61 

78 

87 

10 

ir 

33 

37 

56 

62 

79 

88 

II 

12 

34 

38 

^l 

63 

80 

89 

12 

13 

35 

39 

58 

64 

81 

90 

^3 

14 

36 

40 

59 

65 

82 

91 

H 

15 

37 

41 

60 

67 

83 

92 

IS 

17 

38 

42 

61 

68 

84 

93 

i6 

18 

39 

43 

62 

69 

85 

94 

^7 

19 

40 

44 

63 

70 

86 

95 

i8 

20 

41 

45 

64 

71 

87 

97 

^9 

21 

42 

47 

65 

72 

88 

98 

20 

22 

43 

48 

66 

73 

89 

99 

21 

^3 

44 

49 

^ 

74 

90 

100 

22 

24 

45 

50 

68 

75 

^3 

25 

46 

51 

69 

77 

i-i6  oi 

•a  doll 

ar,  6| 

cents. 

1-2 

do 

•  5® 

do. 

i-y 

do. 

I2i 

do. 

i«2  a 

pi  flare 

:en,  10 

do< 

l-i 

do. 

as 

do. 

I  piftaieen 

20 

do. 

•i   That   is,  pence  in  aincncy,  wlicicin  o;!?  j^'-.nny  currency  is  equal  to  tluee-fifth? 

of  i  penny  licrlins. 


A  TABL 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  Cents  in  Stefling  Money. 

s.     d.       far. 

J.     d.      far. 

I  Cent  equal  to     o    o    2,16 

51  Cents  equal  to  2     3    2,16 

2 0     I     0,32 

52     . 

2       4      0,32 

3 

0     I     2,48 

53     • 

2      4      2,48 

4    • 

0    a     0,64 

54    . 

2       5      0,64 

5    • 

0      Z       2j8 

55    • 

2       5      2,'do 

6    . 

0    3    0,96 

5b    . 

2     6    0,96 

7     • 

0     3     3,12 

57     • 

2       6      3, 1 2 

8    . 

0    4     1,28 

58    . 

2       7       1,28 

9    • 

0    4    3.44 

59    • 

»     7    3>44 

10    . 

0     5     1,60 

60    . 

2     8     I, ho 

II     . 

0    5    3^76 

61     . 

»     8    3,76 

IZ      . 

0     6     1,92 

62    . 

2     9     .,92 

13     • 

0     7     0,08 

63    . 

2   10    0,08 

14    . 

0     7     2,24 

64    . 

2  10    2,24 

15     • 

0    8    0,40 

65     . 

2  1 1    0,40 

16     . 

0    8    2,i;6 

66     . 

2  II    2,56 

'7    • 

0    9    0,72 

67     . 

3     0    o»7a 

18    . 

0    9    2,88 

68    , 

3     0    2,88 

'9    • 

0  10     1,04 

69     . 

3     I     i>04 

20    . 

0  10    3,20 

70    . 

•       •       •       •       < 

'   3     I     3»«o 

21       . 

oil     1,36 

71 

1       •       •       •       • 

•    3     *     i'36 

22      . 

1   •    •   •    •    1 

0  II     3,52 

72 

»       •       •       •       • 

•   3    *    3»52 

23       - 

I     0     1,68 

73 

»       •       •       •       t 

■   3     3     ^'68 

24      . 

I     0    3,84 

74 

1       •       •       •       • 

.   3    3    3.84 

H 

.112, 

75 

.342* 

26 

>    •    •    t    • 

.    I     2     0,16 

76 

,   3     5    o,i6 

27 

■    •    •   •    • 

.    I    a    2,32 

77 

•   3     5    2»32 

f 

28 

.    I     3    0,48 

78 

.   3    6    0,48 

29 

.    I     3    2,64 

79 

.   3    6    2.64 

30 

.    I    4    0,8 

80 

.   3     7    0,80 

3» 

.    I    4    2,96 

81 

.   3     7    2,96 

3* 

«    •    •    • 

.    I     5     1,12 

82 

.   3     8     1,12 

33 

•    1     5     3'28 

l^ 

.   3     8    3.28 

34 

.    I     6     1,44 

84 

•   3     9     1^44 

35 

.   I    6    3,6     ^85 

•   3     9    3'^° 

36 

.    I     7     1,76        86 

.   3   10     1,76 

37 

•    I     7     3'9a 

87 

•   3   10     3'92 

38 

.    1     8    2,08 

88 

.   3   II     2,08 

39 

.    I     9    0,24 

89 

.    4    0    0,24 

40 

f   •   •  •   • 

.    I     9    2,40 

90 

.   4    0    2,4c 

41 

.    I  01     0,56 

91 

.   4     1     0,^6 

4» 

.      1     ID      2,72 

92 

.   4     I     2,72 

43 

.    I  II     0,88 

93 

.   4    2    0,%^ 

44 

.    1  II     3,04 

<J4 

•   4    *    3»o4 

46 

.    2    0     1,20 
.   2    0    3,36 

96 

.     4      3       I,2C 

•   4    3     3>3^ 

^7 

.   2     I     i,«;2 

97 

•    4    4     ^52 

48 

.   2     I     3,68 

98 

•   4    4    3»6i 

49 

.   2    2     1,84 

99 

.   4     5     ^8- 

50 

.2     3     0, 

100 

.   4    6 

■ 

POSTAC 
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POSTAGE    OF    LETTERS    THROL'GdOUT    THE    UNMTED    STATES. 

For  the  poftage  of  any  fingle  letter  to  or  tVom  any  })lac.c  hy  ianJ, 
not  exceeding  thirty  inilea,  6  cento  ;  over  thirty  to  (ixty,  S  cents ; 
over  fixty  to  one  huiidred,  locents  ;  over  one  hunth'td  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fiity,  12^"  cents;  over  one  hundred  aiid  iLty  to  two  lunidred, 
15  cents;  over  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  17  cents  ; 
over  two  hundred  and  iifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  20  cents;  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  ami  fifty,  22  cents ;  and 
from  every  place  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  25  cents. 

PRICE  CURRENT. 

PHILADELPHtA,   Jan.  U,    1794. 

Per  quantity,  dollars  loo  cents  each. 

To  thofc  engaged  in  mercantile  concerns,  we  conceive  the  follow- 
ing price  current  of  goods,  wares.  Sec.  as  they  aftu::!ly  were  at  Phi- 
ladelphia in  January,  1794,  will  prove  acceptable,  as  it  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  greateft 
American  mart,  with  the  fame  articles  at  the  port  of  Loudon. 


Dlls 

Cf.-. 

D!ls.  Cts, 

Anchors,  per  lb.  from 

0 

7 

to       0       IQ 

Alum,  Englilh,  per  cvvt. 

0 

0 

4    33 

Ditto,  Roch  per  lb. 

0 

0 

0     II 

Afltcs,  pot,  per  ton             . 

0 

0 

120      0 

--Pearl                   '.    • 

"34 

0 

140      7 

Arrack,   per  gallon 

I 

33 

I     36 

Brandy,  common 

I 

0 

I     20 

■         Coniac 

I 

30 

I     40 

Biaziletto,  per  ton             • 

0 

0 

50      0 

Bricks,  per  1000              , 

4 

0 

7      0 

Bread,   fliip,  per  cwt.         , 

0 

0 

2    67 

Ditto,  pilot 

0 

0 

S      0 

Ditto,  final  1  water,   per  keg 

0 

3^ 

0    40 

Beer,  American,  m  bottles,   per 

do2 

en,- 

]30ttles  included 

3 

• 

0 

0 

I     74 

l]ecr, 

ATF.S. 

by  land, 
h  cents ; 
one  hun- 
hundred, 
7  cents  ; 
Its;  over 
[Its  ;  and 
5  cents. 


I,  1794- 


ic  folloW" 

rc  at  rhi- 

vill  aff 

Old 

\e  grcatcft 

Ion. 

D!l5, 

Ctu 

►      0 

IQ 

4 

33 

0 

II 

120 

0 

140 

§ 

I 

36 

I 

20 

I 

40 

SO 

0 

7 

0 

2 

67 

5 

0 

0 

40 

1 

74 

Beer, 

B«cr,  American,  per  barrel  • 

Boards  cedar,  per  icco  leet 

New-Engi.Uicl  .  . 

Oak  .  .  , 

— ■ Merchantable  pine  , 

Sap,  do*  •         . 

— — —  Mahogany,  per  foot 

The  above  are  the  fiiallop  prices ;  for  the 

yard  price,  add  i  dollar  33  cents  per 

1000. 
Erimftone  in  rolls,  per  cwt. 
Beef,  Bofton,  a  barrel  of  acolb. 
»         Country  ditto 

Frefli,  per  cwt. 

Butter,  per  lb.         ,         , 

in  kegs  , 

Candles,  fperm.  per  lb.  . 

Wax 

•"—■ Myrtle  wax 

^—— —  Mould,  tallow 

Dipped  , 

Cheefe,  Englifli,  per  lb. 
■       —  Country  . 

Chocolate  .  , 

Cinnamon  «  . 

Cloves  ,  • 

Cocoa,  per  cwt.  • 

Coffee,  per  lb.  , 

Coal,  per  bufliel       '  • 

Copperas,  per  cwt.  . 

Cordn<;e,  American,  per  cwt. 
Cotton,  per  lb. 

Currants  ,  . 

Duck,  Ruflla,  per  piece  of  42  yards 

Ravens  . 

Dutch  fail  duck      ' 
Feathers,  per  lb.  • 

Flax,  ditto  .  • 

Flax  feed,  per  buflicl 

Vol.  m.  y  y 


rTLER 

S. 

o\i 

Dlh. 

Cts. 

Dil'.  Cts. 

from  0 

0    to 

6      0 

0 

0 

20      0 

10 

0 

1+      0 

14 

0 

16      0 

20 

0 

24.      0 

0 

0 

10    67 

0 

0 

0     19 

''^  k 


0 

0 

2        Q 

0 

0 

10      It 

9 

0 

10        0 

3 

33 

4    67 

0 

0 

0     25 

•            0 

»S 

0     18 

0 

0 

0     48 

*            0 

53 

0     56 

*            0 

0 

0     18 

0 

0 

0     16 

0 

0 

0     14 

,            0 

0 

0     25 

0 

10 

0     12 

0 

16 

0     18 

*            2 

40 

2     67 

.            0 

0 

I     33 

t           10 

0 

II       0 

•            0 

0 

0     16 

•            0 

24 

0    33 

0 

0 

1       6 

9 

0 

10      0 

0 

27 

0    37 

■  0 

0 

0       IX 

0 

0 

i\      0 

.            0 

0 

II       0 

18 

0 

9.0      0 

.            0 

0 

0     qo 

*            0 

1 1 

0     11, 

• 

8a 

0    90 

Flour, 


Wit 


■  f  :rt 


^1] 


\l    1 

..;  /    1, 

•y 

'"BmB^ 

1 

!  V^^B^H 

H 

!' 
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Flour,  fuperfinc,  per  barrel  of  196  lb. 

■  Coinmoti  . 

— —  Bur  middlings,  beft  . 

— ~  Meal,  In-dian 

— —  ditto  rye 

— —  Ship  fluff,  per  cwt. 

JFuflic,  per  ton 

Gin,  Holland,  per  cafe  . 

Ditto,  per  gallon 

Glue,  per  cwt.  . 

Ginger,  white  race,  per  lb. 

Ditto,  common  . 

Ditto,  ground,  per  lb.  . 

Ginfeng 

Gunpowder,  cannon,  per  q.  calk 

Ditto,  fine  glazed 

Grain,  wheat,  per  bufliel  of  60  lbs. 

— —  Rye 

Oats  .  , 

— —  Indian  corn  • 

Barley  .  . 

•— — beft  Ihellcd,  per  lb. 

— — —  Buckwheat,  per  bufliel 
Hemp,  imported,  per  ton 
American,  per  lb.  . 

Herrings,  per  barrel  • 

Hides,  raw,  per  lb.  * 

Hops  .  • 

Hogfnead  hoops,  per  1000  . 

Indigo,  French,  per  lb.  . 

Carolina  • 

Irons,  fad,  per  ton  • 

Iron,  callings,  per  cwt.  • 

■  Bar,  per  ton  . 
Pig 

•; Sheet  • 

—  ■-  Nail  rods 

Junk,  per  cwt.  . 

Lard,  hog's,  per  lb.  • 


MATION 

Dlls. 

Cts. 

DIls.  CKi, 

from  0 

0    to 

6      a 

0 

0 

S    67 

0 

0 

S      0 

0 

0 

2      5Z 

0 

0 

2    67 

I 

40 

1    67 

0 

0 

20      0 

0 

0 

4    66 

0 

89 

0    90 

20 

0 

?*     33 

0 

0 

0    'iz 

0 

0 

Q        8 

0 

0 

0    10 

0 

20 

9    *4 

3 

73 

4      0 

0 

0 

4      0 

I 

0 

X       IQ 

0 

0 

0      7Q 

0 

0 

0    35 

0 

0 

0    56 

I 

0 

I     10 

0 

0 

0      7 

0 

0 

0    40 

150 

0 

160      0 

0 

5 

0      7 

0 

0 

3      0 

0 

9 

0      0 

0 

0 

0     13 

0 

0 

IS      0 

0 

0 

I    67 

I 

0 

I    80 

0 

0 

^33    33 

3 

0 

4      0 

0 

0 

82    66 

0 

0 

25      0 

0 

0 

173    33 

0 

0 

100    33 

4 

0 

S      0 

9 

0 

P      IZ 

Lefid, 

Dlls.  Cts, 

6      a 

S    67 

S      0 

2    52 

a    67 

I     67 

20      0 

4    66 

0    90 

?»     33 

0    'la 

0      8 

0     10 

9    *4 

4      0 

4      0 

I       IQ 

0    70 

0    35 

0    56 

I     10 

0      7 

0    40 

160      0 

0      7 

3      0 

0      0 

0     13 

IS      0 

1    67 

I    80 

^33    33 

4      0 

82    66 

25      0 

173    33 

100    33 

5      ° 

p     IX 

UA 
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lLe^«.1,  in  pigs,  per  cwt.  t 

■         in  bars  .  • 

— ■    ■•  white  i 

— —  red  •  • 

Le?.th(.:r,  foal,  per  lb. 

Lignum  vita?,  per  ton 

Logwood 

Mace,  per  lb. 

IVlackarel,  beft,  per  barrel 

>  i'econd  quality 

Madder,  beft,  per  lb.  . 

Marble,  wrought,  per  foot 

Maft  fpars,  ditto  . 

Molalfes,  per  gall.    •  * 

Muftard,  per  lb. 

« flour^  in  bottle?,  per  doz. 

Nails,  8d.  lod.  i2d.  and  2od. 
Nutmegs,  per  lb.  i 

Oil,  linfeed,  per  gall. 
—       Olive  .  • 

— —  DittOj  pel*  cafe 

< Sweet,  beft,  in  flalksj  per  box 

■ Ditto  bafkets,  12  bottles 

— —  Spermaceti,  per  gall. 

■ •  Train,  per  barrel  » 

. Whale  .  * 

Porter,  per  caflc 

■'        London,  per  doz. 

• American,  dittOj  bot.  incl. 

Pitch,  per  barrel 

Pork,  Burlington,  per  barrel)  20oIb. 

— —  Lower  county  . 

«— —  Carolina  « 

iPeas,  Albany,  per  bufliel  i 

Pepper,  per  lb.  ♦ 

Pimento  .  * 

Raifins,  beft,  per  keg,  ioolb. 

Ditto,  per  jar 

Ditto,  per  box  . 

Y  y  a 
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Dlls. 

Ctr. 

Dlls.  Crs. 

from  5 

33    to 

5    67 

0 

0 

7      0 

10 

0 

10    67 

6 

6 

6    40 

0 

17 

0     20 

0 

0 

7      0 

0 

0 

30      0 

0 

0 

9      0 

0 

0 

9      0 

0 

0 

4      0 

0 

16 

0     20 

I 

33 

2     67 

0 

0 

0    33 

0 

33 

0    41 

0 

d 

0    87 

0 

0 

I     20 

0 

0 

0     10 

7 

0 

8      0 

0 

0 

0    55 

0 

0 

0    87 

0 

0 

5    20 

0 

0 

10     50 

0 

0 

10      0 

0 

0 

0    48 

0 

0 

10    51 

0 

25 

0    33 

0 

0 

5    33 

0 

0 

I    60 

0 

0 

1    81 

I 

73 

2      0 

0 

0 

I?      0 

C' 

0 

12      0 

0 

0 

10      0 

0 

0 

I      0 

0 

0 

0    40 

0 

0 

0     18 

0 

0 

7      0 

0 

0 

3    33 

0 

0 

3     33 
Rice, 

<i 


:::  Mf 


■I 


II    '■' 


'^i- 


■| 


3+8 


Rice, 
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pe 


r  cwt. 


Rofui,  per  bairel 


Hum,  J 


aniaica, 


per 


iiall. 


Antigoa 


•— —  Windward 
' Barbadoes 


-  ■■—  Country,  N.  E. 
Saltpetre,  per  cwt. 
SjflUt 
Shot, 


ras,  per  ton 


uuto 


Steel,  German, 


per 


lb. 


Englifli,  bliftcred,  per  crt't. 
Americ  in,  per  ton 
Crowley's,  per  faggot 


Snake  root, 


per 


lb. 


Soap,  broun,  per  lb.  , 

White  .  . 

Caftile  w  • 

Starch  .  * 

Snuft,  per  doz.  bot. 
Spermaceti,  refined,  per  lb. 
Sailcloth,  Eiiglifli,  No.  I.  per  yard 


—  Bollon,  No.  I.  ditto 


No.  II. 


Sugar,  lump,  per  lb. 

■■■        Lo;:f,  riiTTle  refined 


*—  Ditto,  double  do. 
— —  Havannah,  white 
■■         Ditto,  brown 
»■■'     ■  Mufcnvado,  per  cwt. 
Spirits,  turpentine,  per  gall. 
Salt,  alum,  per  bui 


/iver 


per 
pool 


UUi 


— —  Cadiz  .  , 

•  Lilbon  •  . 

Ship,  built  VV.  O.  frames,  per  ton 
Ditto,  live  oak 

Ditto,  red  cedar,  per  foot  . 

Shingles,  1 3  Lt;:1i,  per  loso 
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f  hingles,  2  feet,  «  , 

Ditto,  3  feet,  drclTed  , 

Staves,  pipe,  per  1000 

V\  hite  oak  liogHicad 

— —  Red  oak  do.  . 

• Lcogan  «  , 

— —  barrel  .  , 

Heading 

Skins,  Oucr,  feafoned 

Minks  .  , 

Fox,  grey        .  . 

' Ditto,  red  • 

— —  Martins  4  , 

— —  Fifliers  i  , 

— —  Bears  ,  , 

— —  Racoons  .  < 

*— —  Miilk  rats 

Beaver,  per  !b. 

— —  Deer,  in  hair 

Tar,  N.  Jerfey,  24  gall,  per  barrel 

Carolina,  32  gall. 

Turpentine,  per  barrel 
Tobacco,  J.  River,  bcft,  loolb. 

'  inferior 

old 
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Tea,  Hyfon,  per  lb. 
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DIU 

Cts. 
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Ctj, 
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Verdlgreafe,  per  lb.          • 
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Witx,  bees,  per  lb. 
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Whalebone,  long,  per  lb. 
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Wine,  Madeira,  per  pipe 
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83 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  at  30  days,  per  ^.100  fterling              .             466  5 

.— — at  60  days               .              .              .             463  * 

■ at  90  days               .              .             *            46  x  v 

Amfterdam,  60  days,  per  guilder                  .                 .  4a 

-i —  90  days                   .                     .                 .  40 

Government  bills,  drawn  at  10  days  fight,  at  12c.  per  guilder. 

TABLES  OF  DUTIES,  &:c. 

The  following  table  of  duties  payable  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandife,  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America,  after  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1792,  in  conformity  to  the  lVver.1l  afts  of  Congrefs  of 
loth  of  Augufl,  1790^  2d  day  of  March,  1791,  and  ad  day  of 
May,  1792.  ^^Ifo  fates  of  fee?,  coins  and  tonnage,  by  the  a tl  for 
the  colleL^^ion  of  the  faid  duties,  and  by  the  act  for  laying  a  duty  on 
the  tonnage  of  (hips  and  veflels,  we  conceive  will  prove  of  impor- 
tance to  thofc  in  the  mercantile  line  in  particular. 


WlNEa. 


Madeira  wine,  London  particular,  per  gallon 
London  market,  per  ditto  • . 

Other  Madeira  wine,  per  ditto  « 

Sherry  wine,  per  ditto  »  , 
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St.  Lucar  wine,  per  ditto  «  ,  , 

Lifijon  wine,  per  ditto  ,  ,  , 

Oporto  wine,  per  ditto  •  f  • 

Tenenlle  and  I'yal  wine,  per  ditto 
All  other  wines  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  provided  that  the 

amount  of  the  duty  thereon  fliall  in  no  ca(c  exceed  30  cents. 

per  gallon. 


SPIRITS   DISTILLrn    WHOLLY    OR    CHIEFLY  FROM    GRAIN. 

Of  the  fiift  clafs  of  proof,  per  gallon                ,  ,  aS 

Of  the  fecond  dais  of  proof,  per  ditto                •  ,  .  29 

Of  the  third  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto                «  ,  31 

Of  the  fourth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto              •  •  34. 

Of  the  fifth  clafa  of  proof,  per  ditto                 .  .  40 

Of  the  fixth  clais  of  proot,  per  ditto                .  .  50 

ALL    OTHER    DISTILLED   SFIRITS. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  proof  and  under,  per  gallon  .  a  5 

Of  the  third  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto                .  .  28 

Of  the  fourth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto                •  .  32 

Of  the  liftn  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto                 •  .  38 

Of  the  hxthciafs  of  proor,  per  ditto                •  •  46 

TEAS    FROM    CHINA   AND    INDIA,    IN    SHIPS    OR  VESSELS   OF    THE 

UNITtD    STATES. 

Bohea,  per  pound                    .               '     «  .  10 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb.         '     ,  .  t^ 

Hyfon,  per  lb.                •              ' ,           '     »  .  32 

Other  green  teas,  per  lb.                 .                .  .  2a 

TEAS    FROM   EUROPE,   IN    SHIPS   OR    VESSELS  OF    THE   UNITED 

STATES. 


Bohea,  per  lb.  .  , 

Souclu-ng  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb. 
Hyfon,  per  lb.  .  . 

Other  green  teas,  per  lb.  • 


•12 
12 

40 
*4 


TEAS,  &C.    FROM   ANY    OTHER   PLACE,   OR   IN    ANY    OTHER    SHJP3 

QR   VESSELS. 

iPohea,  per  H>,  •  ^ .  •  .15 

Souchong 


^i 


wii?" 


i.i'^  » 


.: 


]■■] 
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lilt 

Nil 


Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb. 
Hyfon,  pcrlb. 
Other  green  teas,  per  lb. 
•  Moijflcs,  per  gallon  ,  , 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  per  gallon 
Coffee,  per  lb.  .  , 

Chocolate,  per  lb.  , 

Cocoa,  per  lb.  ,  • 

Loaf  fugar,  nor  lb.  .  t 

Broun  Aigar,  per  lb. 
Other  i'ugar,  per  lb.  , 

Candles  o^'  tallow,  per  !b.  , 

Candles  of  Wax  and  Speiniaceti,  per  ib. 
Cheei'e,  per  lb.  ,  • 

Soap,  per  lb.  .  ' . 

PepptT,  per  lb.  ,  f 

Pinoento,  per  lb.  .  ,, 

Manufadured  tobacco,  per  lb. 
Snuff,  per  lb.  .  p 

Indigp,  per  lb.  ,  , 

Cotton,  per  lb.  •  , 

Naih,  per  lb.  • 

Spikes,  per  lb.  .  . 

Bar  and  oiher  lead,  per  lb. 
Steel,  unwrongiit,  per  iialbs.  . 

Hemp,  per  ii2lbs.  .  » 

Cables,  per  i  tzlbs.  .  . 

Tarred  cordage,  per  II  2lbs.  .  •  , 

Untarred  cordage  and  yarn,  per  1 1  libs.  .     • 

Tv/ine  and  packthread,  per  I J  2lb$.  .  » 

Glauber  fait,  per  II  2lbs.  .  .  «* 

Sair,  computing  the  weight  of  a  bufliel  thereof,  at  561bs. 

averdnpoi?,  per  buHiel  .      t.      -         •  9 

Malt,  per  bnfliol  .  ,  «  ^ 

Coal,  per  bujhel  ..  ,  ... 

Boots,  per  pair  .  .  ,  , 

Shoes  and  flippers  made  of  filk,  per  pair 
All  other  (liocs  and  flippers,  for  men  and  women,  per  cts. 

pair  .  *  s  ^ 
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Shoes  and  flippers,  for  chililren,  per  pair  •' 

Goluflics,  per  pair  *      ,  .  * 

Wool  and  cotton  cards,  per  dozen  • 

Playing  cards,  per  pack  .  • 

Coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  or  parts  of  carriages, 
i3  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Cts. 

7 
10 

»5 


FIFTEEN    PER    CENT.    AD    VALOREM. 

Swords,  qjubfles  and  other  fiJc  aims ;  china  ware,  fringes,  muf- 
^ets,  piltols  and  other  fire-arms ,  fjlais,  black  (juart  bottles  excepted, 
glue,  hair  powder,  laces  and  lines  ufcd  by  upholfterers,  coach- 
makers  and  faddlcrs;  paper  hangings,  painters  colours,  whether 
<lry  or  ground  in  oil ;  ftarch,  talfels,  trimmings  and  wafc^i, 

TEN    PER    CENT.    AD   VALOREM. 

Anifeed,  bricks  and  blank  books,  flioe  and  knee  buckles,  but- 
tons of  every  kind  ;  bonnets  of  every  fort ;  manufaftnres  of  brafs ; 
clocks,  cinnamon,  cloves,  currants,  comfits,  capers,  fngarcandy, 
cabinet  ware,  copper  ware,  or  in  which  copper  is  the  article  of  chief 
value  ;  carpets  and  carpetting ;  caps  of  every  fort ;  cofmetics,  dates, 
medicinal  drugs,  dolls  drc lied  and  undrellcd  ;  dentifrice  powder^ 
earthen  and  ftone  ware  ;  figs,  fruits,  generally  ;  artificial  flowers, 
ii  athers  and  other  ornaments  for  women's  head-drefles  ;  fans,  gold, 
filvcr  and  plated  ware ;  gold  and  fllvcr  lace  5  groceries,  except  ar- 
ticles enumerated,  ginger,  gunpowder,  gloves  and  mittens;  hats  of 
«vtiy  fort;  jewellery  and  j)aftc-work  ;  iron,  call,  flit  and  rolled, 
smi  generally  all  manufactures  of  iron,  or  of  which  it  is  the  article 
of  chief  value,  not  being  otherwife  particularly  enumerated  ;  lamp- 
black, lemons  and  limes,  leather  tanned  or  tawed,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  which  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  not  other- 
wife  particularly  enumerated  ;  matble  tables,  m  ntars,  and  others 
iitenfils ;  mace,  muftard  in  flour,  millenery  reaily  made,  matts  and 
floor  cloths;  nutmegs,  oranges,  oil  and  olives ;  writing  and  wr;'.;)- 
[jing  paper,  flieathing  and  cartridge  paper,  parchment  and  palle- 
i"iard;  plums  and  prunes,  pickles  of  every  fort ;  pewter,  or  where 
if  is  the  article  of  cliief  \alue,  not  being  otherwife  particularly 
enumerated;  powders,  pafle-,  balfams,  oils,  ointments,  waflieif, 
tinctures,  eflences,  or  other  preparations  or  compolitions,  commonly 
called  fweet  fccnts,  odours,  pel  fumes,  or  cofmetics;  prepr  rations  or 

Vol..  III.  7,  7.  coiii' 
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comi)o(itions  for  tlic  tt-cth  or  gums ;  piiftuics  and  prints,  raifins,  ilate 
and  other  iVonce,  nianiifaclurcs  of  lU-d,  of  which  it  is  the  article  of 
chief  value,  not  being  othcrv.ilc  partiiiilarly  enumerated  ;  llockitij^s 
fail  cloth,  tiles ;  iiianutacfliircs  of  tin,  or  of  which  it  is  the  nrtirl  wf 
chief  value,  not  otherwilc  pa:lituiaily  eniuiierated  ;  toys,  \v'i.,'rn, 
and  watches. 

On  ail  goods,  wares,  and  mcrchatulife,  imported  dlrcftly  from 
China  or  India,  in  fliips  or  vcllcis  not  of  the  I'nitcd  States  (t*-as  cx« 
cepted)  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

I'ponall  other  goods,  wares,  and  nicrthandifc,  fevAi  and  a  half 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SEVEN  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.   AD  VALOREM. 

Anchors,  bruflies,  canes,  cloathing  ready  made,  cambrics  and 
chintzes,  coloured  calicoes,  and  all  printed,  Gained,  and  coloured 
goods,  or  manufadlure  of  cotton  or  of  both  ;  gauzes,  lawns  and  laces, 
inuflins  and  mullinets,  faddlcs,  nankeens,  walking  fticks,  fatins  and 
wrought  niks,  velvet  and  velvcrcts,  and  whips. 


I 


AUDITION    OF    TEN    PER    CENT. 

To  be  made  to  the  fcveral  rates  of  duties  above  fpccified  and  itn« 
pofed,  in  refpe<5l  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandife  imported  in 
iliips  or  veflels,  not  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  cafes  in  which 
an  additional  duty  is  herein  before  fpecially  laid,  on  any  goods, 
wart^s,  and  merchandife,  which  fliall  be  imported  in  fuch  fliips  or 
veflels. 

Goods  ad  valorem  to  be  valued  by  adding  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  atftual  coft,  if  from  the  C;ipe  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any  other 
p'.ace  beyond  the  fame,  and  ten  per  cent,  if  from  any  other  place, 
exdufive  of  charges. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES,  &c. 

When  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  paid  by  one  perfon,  or  copart- 

nerfhip,  fliall  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
On  fait  ....  nine  months. 

On  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  Wefl-Indits 

(lilt  excepted  .  .  ,  four  months. 

f  J  in  fix  months 
On  all  other  articles,  wines  and  teas  excepted  <  -^  in  nine  months 

[  ^  in  twelve  month?. 
No 
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No  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  after  the  lad  clay  of  December,  1792,  to 
be  imported  from  any  fnrcij^n  port,  except  in  t.ifks  or  velFcIs,  the 
c.ipacity  whereof  fliall  not  be  Icfs  than  forty  gallons,  or  in  packages, 
containing  not  kfs  than  fix  doze'i  of  bottles,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  faid  beer,  &cc.  and  of  the  fliip  or  vcflcU  in  which  the  lame 
fliall  be  brought. 

No  diftilled  fpirits,  arrack  and  fvveet  cordials  excepted,  after  the 
laft  day  of  April,  1793,  to  be  imported  from  any  foreign  poit,  in 
vcfTels  of  lefs  capacity  than  ninety  gallons,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  faid  fpirits,  and  of  the  fliip  or  vcilcl  in  which  the  fame 
fliall  be  brought. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Bullion,  tin  in  pigs,  tin  plates,  old  pewter,  braf:i,  teutcnack, 
iron  and  brafs  wire,  copper  in  plates,  pigs,  and  bars,  faltpctre, 
plaiftcr  of  Paris,  unmanufafttired  wool,  dying  woods  and  dying 
drugs,  raw  hides  and  Ikins,  wood,  fuphur,  lapis  calaminaris,  undref- 
fed  furs  of  every  kind,  the  fea  ftores  of  fliips  or  veflels,  the  cloaths, 
books,  houfliuld  furniture,  and  the  tools  or  implements  of  the  trade 
or  profeflion  of  pcrfons  who  come  to  refide  in  the  United  States, 
philofophic  apparatus  fpecially  imported  for  any  feminary  of  learn- 
ing, all  goods  intended  to  be  re-exported  to  a  foreign  port  or  place 
in  the  fame  (hip  or  veflll  in  which  they  fliall  be  imported,  and  gene- 
rally all  articles  of  the  growth,  produft,  or  nianufadtures  of  the 

United  States, 

BOUNTY. 

Cents, 

Allowed  on  every  barrel  of  pickled  fifli,  of  the  fiflicries  of  the 
United  States  ,  .  .  .  18 

On  every  barrel  of  falted  provifions,  falted  within  the  United 
States  .  .  .  .  •  1$ 

And  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January,  1793,  an  addition  of 

twenty  per  cent,  to  the  allowances  refpe61ively  granted  to  fliips  or 

veflels  employed  in  the  bank  or  other  cod  fifiieries. 

TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  is,  ly  on  aSl  of  the  2Qth  of  July,   1792,  to  he  paid  in  ten  Jays 

after  the  entry^  or  before  clearance. 

Cents. 

On  any  fliipor  veflel  of  the  United  States,  entering  from  any  fo- 
reign port  or  place,  per  ton  .  •  6 
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On  any  fliip  or  veflTel  of  the  United  States,  entering  in  a  diflrift 
in  ono  State,  from  a  diftriiit  in  another  State,  other  than  an 
adjoining  State,  on  the  fea  road,  or  on  a  navigable  riv:r, 
having  on  board  goods,  wares,  &c,  taken  in  one  State,  to  be 
dehvered  in  another  State,  per  ton 

On  all  fliips  or  veflels  of  the  United  States,  licenfed  to  trade  be- 
tween the  different  diilridls,  or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or  whale 
fiflierie?,  while  employed 'therein  to  pay  once  a  year,  per 
ton  .  .  .  .  • 

On  all  fliips  and  veflels  built  within  the  United  States  after  the 
2oth  July,  1789,  but  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  fub- 
je(^s  of  foreign  powers,  per  ton  .  .  • 

On  all  other  fliips  or  veflTels,  per  ton  .  .  , 

On  every  fliipor  veflTel,  not  of  the  United  States,  which  fliallbe 
entered  in  one  diftricl  from  another  diftrift,  having  on  board 
goods,  wares  and  mercha.dife,  taken  in,  in  one  diftridt,  to 
delivered  in  another  diftriift,  per  ton  ,  • 
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Dolls.  Cents, 


Payable  in  gold  coins  of  England,    France,    Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  all  other  gold  coins  df  equal  finenefs,  at  per 

penny  weight              *             .             1              .  .         0     89 

In  Mexican  dollars,  each                  .                   ,  10a 

In  crowns  of  France  and  England              ,                 •  i     1 1 

In  all  other  filver  coin  of  equal  flncncfs,  per  ounce  .        111 

In  cut  filver  of  equal  finenefs,  per  ditto^         .           .  16 

Each  pound  flerling  of  Great-Britain             .             ,  4    44- 

Each  pound  flei  ling  of  Ireland                  .                  .  4     10 

Each  florin  or  guilder  of  the  United  Netherlands      .  o     39 

Each  mark  banco  of  Hamburgh                .                  •  °     33} 

Each  rial  of  place  of  Spain                    .                     ♦  o     10 

Each  milree  of  Portugal             •                  ,              .  i     24 

Each  tale  of  China                 .                   .                   .  i     48 

Each  pagoda  of  India               .                  .                 •  i     94 

Each  rupee  of  Bengal               .                 •                 t  o     SSl 

TARES  AND  ALLOWANCES. 

The  following  are  the  tares  allowed  by  the  thirty> fourth  fe<ftion  of 
the  tA  for  ih^  colleftion  of  duties,  Sec, 
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On  every  whole  cheft  of  bohea  tea  »                 •" 

On  every  half  cheft  of  ditto                ,  •'                »' 
On  every  quarter  cliell  of  ditto            . 

On  every  cheft  of  hyfon,  or  other  green  teas,  tlie  grofs  weight 

of  which  fhall  be  701b.  or  upwards 
On  every  box  of  other  tea,  not  lefs  than  501b.  or  more  than 

7olb.  grofs                •                 .  .                 . 

On  coffee  in  bags '              ,                .  «             2  per  cent. 

On  coffee  in  bales                .                 •  ,3  per  cent. 

On  coffee  in  caflcs                ,  *              12  per  cent. 

Pepper  in  bales                •                 •  •                 5  pe*"  cent. 

Pepper  in  cafks                .                 .  .               12  per  cent. 

Sugars,  other  than  the  loaf,  in  cafks  .         ,             12  per  cent. 

Gugars  in  boxes                ,                 .  ,               15  percent, 

FEES  OF  OFFICE, 

TO    THE   COLLECTOR   AND    NAVAL    omCERS,  JOINTLY. 

Dulls.  Cents. 
For  entrance  of  any  fliip  or  vefTel  of  one  hundred  tons  and 

upwards  ,  ,  .  a     50 

Clearance  of  any  fliip  or  vcfTcl  of  one  hundred  tons  and 

upwards  .  .  .  .  ,  z     50 

Entrance  of  any  fliip  or  vefTel  under  one  hundred  tons    .  i     50 

Clearance  of  ditto  ditto  •  .  . 

Every  permit  to  land  goods  •  . 

Every  bond  taken  officially  ,  .  • 

Every  permit  to  load  goods  for  exportation 
Every  official  certificate  ,  , 

Every  bill  of  health  ,  .  % 

Every  other  ofhcial  document,  regifter  excepted 

surveyor's  fees. 

For  the  admeafurement  of  ev^ry  fhip  or  vcfTel  of  one  hundred 

tons  and  under,  per  ton  .  .  10 

Ditto  above  one  hundred  tons,  and  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred tons  .  .  .  .  .  I     S*^ 

Above  two  hundred  ton?  ;^  «  »^  20 

For 
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Dolls.  Cent 4, 
For  all  other  fervices  to  be  performed  on  board  any  flilp  or 
veflel  of  one  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board 
goods,  wares,  and  mcrrhancti^p,  f'!bje<?1'  fo  <iM«.y  .  3       0 

For  Hke  fervices  on  L  ^ard  any  lliip  or  veflel  of  lefs  than  one 
hundred  tons  burthen,  having  on  board  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandife,  fubjeft  to  duty  .  .  ^50 

On  ail  veflcls,  not  having  on  board  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandife, fubje£t  to  duty  .  .  '  .  o  66 
In  a  former  part  of  this  work  *  we  flated  the  amount  i  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  ending  September  30,  1791, 
with  then*  proportions  to  the  diflerent  countries  to  which  they  trade ; 
to  that  ftatenient  we  now  add  fimilar  accounts  for  the  years  1792  and 
1793,  ending  at  the  fame  period  in  each  year.  By  comparing  thefc 
accounts,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  rapid  increai'e  of  theii 
trade. 
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AMOUNT    OF    EXPORTS. 


For   the   year  ending  30th   of 
September,   1792. 


New-Hampfliire 
Mafl'achufetts  . 
Rhode-lfland 
Connecticut 
New-York 
Ncw-Jeri'ey    . 
Fcinifylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland  . 
Virginia     . 
North-Carolina 
South-Carolina  . 
Georgia 


Dc-lhrs. 

181,407 

.  2,889,922 

.  698,084 

t      •       • 

2,528,085 

3,820,640* 

•  *,S5^»258 

•  3' 549^499 

cc3,294 

.2,430,4*5 
•  458,973 


For  the  year  ending  30th  ot 
September,  1793. 

Dollars, 

198,197 

3,676,412 

-  616,416 

7-0,239 

4,934,369 

54,176 

, 6,958,736 

71,242 

3,687,119 

.  2,984,-^17 

363,307 

3»i95'87+ 

_ '501,383 


26,01 1,787 


The  cxporti  of  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Septeml/cr;   1793,  v;ent 
to  the  refpcdivc  counties  undermentioned  : 


Ruflia     .      . 
Sweden  . 
Denmark 
Holland    . 

JGrcat-Britain 
Imperial  Port'j 
Hans-Towns 
France    . 
Spain  .    . 
Portug  il     . 


.  .  5,7ri9 
.  310,427 
.  87P.,  508 
3,16^,536 
8,431,239 

i»oi3'347 

79^,537 

7,050,498 

2,2^7,950 
997,590 


Italian  Ports    .     . 
Morocco     .      . 
Eal^-fndics     . 
Africa     . 
Welt-1. idles     .     . 
N.VV.CoaitofAm: 
Uncertain     . 


1: 


220,688 
2,094 

253,13' 

*5',343 

399-559 
;     1,586 

.     3,986 


20,. 


i,;o8 


^N: 


,'  ) 


\:l 


■*  The  cxpo.ts    o(  Pcnnfylvan'n,  for   the  quattcr   cnJinj  c'.ic    ;^ft  of   DccemLer, 
1792,   were  o'lic  million  fcvcn  iiunJrcd  nnJ  forty  thoufand  fix  '.lunJicd  and  eighty-nine 

f  N  jt  having  outlined  co;re4tly  the  exports  of  Conrcfli^'iit  for  tliis  year,  wc  Uavc  not 
<.a\1  w:p  :l.c  tj'.A\  am-junr. 
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RENT,  PRICES  OF  LAND,  PROVISIONS,  ice. 

On  this  articlcj  with  refpedt  to  the  New-England  States,  we  am 
not  enabled  to  add  much  additional  information.  In  the  country  partSj 
provifions  of  all  kinds,  the  produce  of  America,  are  very  cheap,  in 
many  inftance?,  much  below  half  the  price  in  the  country  paits  of 
EnglanJ,  but  the  general  average  is  from  one  third  to  one  half 
Icfs. 

Fifli  is  plenty,  and  cheap  beyond  any  comparifon  with  the  moft 
favourable  i^iropean  markets;  the  fea  around  their  coafts,  and 
the  inland  rivers,  furnifliing  an  inexhauftible  fupply.  Game  of 
various  kinds  is  alfo  exceedingly  plenty.  Some  addition  muft  be 
made  to  the  prices  of  moft  articles  in  the  large  towns,  owing  to  the 
number  of  Europeans  which  the  prefeiit  diftrefling  utuation  of  affairs 
in  their  own  countries  have  driven  thither. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Middle  States,  we  are  enabled  to  adduce  more 
particular  information.  The  journeys  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tou.min  and 
Mr.  Cooper  have  afforded  intormation  i'uilicient  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  tolerable  correft  idea  of  the  price  of  moll  articles  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  Union  ;  the  places  where  the  prices  are  taken  L^ing  fo  fituatedas 
in  the  general  to  afford  a  medium  average. 


11 


VIRGINIA. 

Ur BANNA,  upon  the  Fii^ipahannock  in  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlefex.* — Soil,  white,  looie,  Tandy. — Price,  about  one  third  cleared, -f- 
fifteen  lliillings  T  per  a:re  of  fixty  nine  and  two-thirds  yard  fquare.— 
The  rent  of  corn  land,  about  one  fliilling  and  lix-pence  per  acre.—- 
The  labour  here,  as  in  molt  parts  of  Virginia,  is  by  Haves  only, 
cither  purchafcd  or  rented.  I'liey  are  hired  at  iroin  fix  to  niiio 
pounds  a  year,  the  mntter  finding  provifions  and  cloathing,  and  pay- 
ing the  tax.  The  ulgal  allo-vance  to  a  ilavc  h  a  peek  and  half  of  the 
meal  of  Indian  corn  per  week  ;  fometimes  pickled  an;'  faked  herrings 
or  mackarel. — The  cloathirg  is  very  trifling. 

The  produce  of  land  heje  i-;  roW.icco,  wheat,    and  corn.§ — The 

''•'   I7rh.ir.ni  has  all  the  appcav:\n  '  of  ;i  iTcrr-i  vir.;-?. 

•}■  ]'"  dfriiidi';  meant,  rhc  fniiii.  t"  •'  ,\ni  (li'rubi  jjriiSbcd  ii;\,  a'.;ii  tr.t-  hvgev  trees  «ut 
It.wn  ab;u;t  two  feet  from  iho  j;ivui-,I,  lU-  (tump;  icnniuiii  -. 

\    All  the  fumsarc  nckoi  fJ  in  l-r.lj.i-',,  Oai:.!';  "'■:i'v.-n>  nuT.'i'inr,l. 
§  By  covii  is  iiicaat  «x«l..Avely  Ii,  l:,.j  .:oiu  ^r  a.i:4C.     i;„- j"  iur|v,jc. 

uiarkct 
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iiiarket  is  by  vvatei*  dirc6t  iVom  Lib.iniia  to  ILiirope. — Corn  alio, 
maize,  to  New-Englaiid,  Nova-Scot  la  and  to  the  Wcll-JiiJie.;  ;  tlia 
price  on  an  average,  wheat  lour  ihilhn^'s  and  (i.\-j)ciice  per  bulhe!, 
and  corn  thirteen  ihillinj^s  and  li.\-pcncc  per  barrel  ot"  five  bulhels. 

Richmond,  and  the  neii^hbourhood. — Soil;  lanuy,  excejA  en  tlie 
banks  of  James  river  where  it  is  rich.  The  price  ot  land  from  four  to  lix 
guineas  per  acre  ;  but  bnd  by  the  whole  tiact,  inchnliiig  buildiiitjs, 
cleared  and  uncleared  land  io!.\thL!',  khltm  exceeds,  ai:  ten  mile;  ijif- 
tance  from  the  town,  twenly  i)  fuily-li\c  ihiliings  per  acre.  It  is  reck- 
oned in  this,  and  rnriiy  pa;  iii  u,*  this  St;!te,  an  advantage  to  h.ivc  a  grtat 
part  of  it  in  wood,  becaufe  the  culture  of  to!)acco,  wliich  has  been 
common,  but  is  n<iw  rapidly  giving  •■.i\\  to  wheat,  has  exb.aiiilcil  the 
land  io  much,  that  it  is  ufed  out,  and  is  generally  reckoned  at  nothing 
ill  the  purchafe.  Labour  here  is  onelliilling  and  fix-pijnce  totvvo  fliil- 
lings  a  day,  with  provilions.  In  harvefl,  from  two  fliillings  and  hx- 
j)ence  to  three  fl)illings  and  fix-pence  a  day.  All  ll.A'e  laho',;r. —  ia- 
dian  corn  fells  here  irom  one  fliillingand  lix-pencc  to  one  luiiling  and 
ten-pence  halfpenny  per  Winchefter  builiel  ; — wheat,  three  fniHings 
T'vi  four-pence  to  three  fliiliingt:  and  nine-pence  ; — barley,  i\,o  Ihil- 
lings  and  i'even-pencc  to  three  fliiilings  ; — oats,  elevcn-peiicc  to  one 
(hilling  and  four-pence  ; — rice,  from  twelve  to  '.hirteen  flnllings 
and  fix-pence  per  bundled  pounds  ; — potatoes,  one  fliilling  and  fjx- 
pence  to  two  (hillings  :\nd  three-pence  per  bunicl  ; — floin-,  from 
wheat,  j)er  barrel  of  one  lunidred  and  ninoty-fix  i)ounds  net, 
nineteen  fliillings  and  iix-pcucc  to  twenty-two  (hi'lings  and  lix- 
pence  ; — hops,  one  fliilling  and  one  penny  per  pound; — cof- 
ice,  nine-pence  to  eleven-pence,  if  boi-glu  by  the  cwt.  re.ail,  one 
(lii'.iing  and  a  penny;  —  tea,  bohea,  rctad,  two  (billings  and 
dirce-penct  ;  fouchong,  lorr  fliiilings  ;  nd  fix-pence; — h;.  Ion, 
liven  flullingsand  fi:,-pencc  per  lb. ; — by  the  elieft,  bohea,  one  iliil- 
ling  and  fixpenLC  to  one  flnlling  and  ten-pence  ;  hylon,  lour  Ihillings 
and  fix-pence  to  five  fliillings  ;ind  thiee-pen.j  per  lit.  ; — chocolate, 
fe\cn-pencc  to  nuie-pcnce  per  lb.  b)  the  box  offiftypoundsweig.it; — ■ 
butter,  by  the  calk  of  fixty  pounds,  five-pence  to  fevcn-[»cnce  per  lb. 
— c!;cefe,  four-pence  to  iix-]x>nce  ; — fugai',  brown,  by  the  huglhead, 
thiity-fcven  pounds  ten  Ihillings  t(j  lixty  pomvjs.  Formcrjy  it  was 
thirty  jioundi  to  thirty-icven  pounos  ten  lliillings  ;  retail,  fix-pence 
to  e;;.',ht-[jeuce  per  lb.  ;  loaf,  eleven-pence  to  one  fliillingand  three- 
jicncc  ;— treacle,  one  fliilling  .aid  fix-pfiicc  to  two  flndings  andtluce- 
pcnce  per  g.dion  by  the  hogihea!'.— AuiCiican  rum  by  the  hogflicad, 
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two  fliillings  and  feven-pcnce  to  three  fliillings  per  gnllon  ;  Weil- 
India,  three  fliillings  anil  nine-pence  to  lour  fliinini;'!  and  fix- 
pence  ;  Frencli,  brandy,  iour  fliillings  and  fix-pence  to  live  fliillings 
and  feven-pence  ;  Virginia  peach  brandy,  three  fliillings ;  apple 
brandy,  two  fliillings  and  feven-pence  to  three  fliillings;  whilkey, 
three  fliillings ;  gin,  per  gallon,  three  fliillings  and  four-pence;  gin 
ill  cafes  of  fuur  and  a  half  gallons,  brought  from  Holland,  twenty 
fliillings  to  twcuty-two  fliillings  and  fix-pence;  TeneritV wine,  three 
fliillings  a  gallon  by  the  pipe  ;  Lilhon,  fix  pounds  fifteen  Ihilliiigs  to 
feven  pounds  ten  fliillings ;  Malaga,  five  pounds  five  fliillings  to 
fix  pounds  fifteen  fliillings  per  cafe,  of  thirty  galloni. ;  Madeira, 
forty-five  to  fifty  guineas  per  pipe; — London  porter,  nine  fliil- 
lings and  nine-pence  to  ten  fliillings  and  fix-pence  per  do/cn,  bottles 
included.  Beer  is  not  ufed  ;— cyder,  by  the  calk  or  hogflicad,  three- 
pence to  five-pence  halfpenny  per  gallon. — Grafs  fed  beef,  three- 
lialf-jx-nce  to  two-pence  farthing  per  lb.  ftall  or  winter  fed,  two- 
pence farthing  to  three-pence ; — veal,  four-pence  half-penny  to 
five-];ence ;— mutton,  three  halt-pence  farthing  to  thrcc-ptnce  ; — 
lamb,  four-pence  half-penny  to  five-pence; — pork,  of  excellent  (pia- 
hty,  eleven  fliilliii'^s  and  three-pence  to  feventeen  fliillings  per  hun- 
'ired  weight,  by  the  hog; — bacon  and  hams,  three-pence  to  five- 
pence  per  lb. ; — turkeys,  one  fliilling  and  lix-pcnce  to  three  fliillings 
'";d  four-pence  each  ; — fait,  one  Ihilling  and  iix-pepce  to  one  Ihil- 
l:!)gand  ten-pei;ce  per  buAiel ; — foap,  by  the  box,  three-pence  three 
farthings  to  four-pence  half-penny  per  lb.  ; — candles,  by  the  box,  fix- 
penr-e  half-penny  to  nine-pence  halv-j  enny  per  lb.; — fire  wood,  leven 
fliillings  and  nine-pence  to  nine  Ihillings  a  curd,  that  is  a  load,  eight 
fen  Ijng,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad  ; — coals,  feven-pence 
three  farthings  per  bufliel ;— h  its,  country  made  wool  hats,  one  fliil- 
ling and  ten-pence  to  iour  fliillings  andfix-penve; — Ici  liats  tifteen 
fliillings  to  twenty-feven  fliillings  ; — llioes,  three  fliillings  and  nine- 
pence  to  feven  ("hillings  and  iix-peiicc  a  pair  ; — lioots,  fiiteen  fliillings 
to  thirty-llx  fliillings  ; — wages  of  lio'.:fli  >lii  male  fc-rvar.ts,  negroc", 
fix  pounds  to  nine  pounds  a  year  ; — white  men,  labourers,  tliirtceu 
pounds  to  eighteen  pounds  a  vtar  ; — female  ii^rvants,  chieHy  ne- 
groes, fiiiir  pounds  tea  11  ''Ungs  '■>  fix  pounds  a  year.  Thefe  are  to 
be  had  ei'her  by  purchai-  or  by  hire  from  thtirmaflers:  few  ire 
free; — price  of  a  cow,  o.ie  pound  reventeen  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
to  three  pounds  fifteen  fliiliings ; — horfes  fit  for  the  v.  iggon  or  pUnv, 
feven  pounds  ten  fliiiiings   to  fifteen  pounds ; — wo)  king  oxen,  nine 
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pounds  a  pair  J — flieep,  four  fliillirigs  and  fix-pence  to  twelve  (hi!* 
lings  each  ; — waggons,  with  geer  tompktc  for  four  horfcs,  that  will 
tarry  a  ton  and  an  half,  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  ;— cart  for  twi^ 
horfcs,  (even  to  eight  pftunds. 

PUBLISHED    RATtS   AT    THE    F.ACI.E    TAVERN,    RICHMOND, 

IN    VIRGINIA. 

Breakfaft,  one  fliilling  and  fix-pcnce; — dhincr,  with  grog  or 
toddy,  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  ; — cold  fupper,  one  (lulling  and 
fix-pence  ; — a  bottle  of  porter,  one  fliilling  and  ten-pente  half-penny ; 
a  quart  of  punch  the  fame; — a  quart  of  toddy,  one  fliilling  and  a 
penny  half-penny  ; — a  quart  of  grog,  elcvcn-pcncc  farthing; — a  bed 
room  furniflied,  if  above  flairs,  thirtten-pence  half-penny,  or  quarter 
dollar;* — horfes  kept  at  livery,  two  flullings  and  three-pence  per 
twenty-four  hours;  fervants,  t,\0  fliillings  and  three-pence  per  day. 

Winchester. •(• — Fifli  faked  ;  fliad,  one  pound  two  fliillings  and 
iix-pence  ;  herrings,  eighteen  fliillings  ;  falmon,  two  pounds  fi\e 
fliillings  per  barrel,  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each  ;  oyfters, 
when  in  ijeafon,  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  per  buftiel ; — fruits ; 
apples  in  autumn,  nine-pence  per  bufliel ;  at  Chriftmas,  one  fliilling 
to  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  ; — peaches,  from  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  to  three  fliillings  per  bufliel  ; — currants,  two  fliillings  and 
three-pence  per  bufliel,  but  few  failed  for  fale  ; — wild  fo^vl  and  pi- 
geons few  for  fale  ; — pheafants,  four-pence  half-penny  each  ; — par- 
tridges, nine-pence  to  one  fliilling  a  dozen. — Cloathing  at  Win- 
cliefter  about  two-thirds  dearer  than  in  London. — 0;'k  calks  of  thirty 
gallons,  three  fliillings  and  nine-pence; — tierces,  five  fliillings  and 
fix-pence  ; — barrels,  fix  fliillings  and  nine-pence. — Building  ma- 
terials ;  logs  trimmed  on  both  fides,  and  delivered  at  the  place  of 
building,  fomething  more  than  one  penny  per  foot; — fcantlings, 
three  fariliings  per  foot,  meafured  fide  and  fide  at  the  faw  mill  ;— 
flooring  planks,  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  i\\e  fliillings  and  feven- 
pence  per  one  hundred  feet ; — one  inch,  four  fliillings  and  fix-pence 
per  one  hundred  ; — half  inch,  three  flaliings  per  one  hundred ; — 


,    'i( 


*  Thcfe  prices  arc  lii-hcr  than  in  the  northern  States  ;  the  tables  are  alfo  pitiitifully 
fupplicd.  In  the  artie.'c  of  breakfaft,  all  over  the  American  continent,  arc  iiKiudeJ, 
ham,  egg';,  (leaks,  chop',  &c.  fomc  or  all  ot  them.  You  are  not  obliged  to  drink, 
aficr  dinner.  You  have  nothing  to  give  the  fervants  or  waiter";.  In  the  article  uf  I'up- 
k".r,  tea  and  coffee  are  iifmlly  included  as  accompaniment';. 

f  Tluj  liil  coiuains,  in  general,  article?  not  inL-ationcd  in  the  preceding  lift. 
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bths,  on  which  the  covering  is  nailed,  about  two  Ihillinc;';  per  linn* 
dred  feet,  ninniiu'  mcafiirc  ; — rvprcTs  (liini'ks,  from  ten  Ihillinp': 
and  two-pence  to  thirteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  thonfi\nd,  de- 
livered at  the  place  of  building  ;  each  fiiingle  coverin;;  four  by  fix 
inches ; — oak  fliinglcs,  one  pound  ono  fliiHiiig  per  one  thoiilntid, 
Coverin[j  ten  by  four  inches  ; — chtfnut  fliinglcs,  twelve  fliiiling^; 
per  thoufand,  covering  fix  by  four  inches ;— lime,  four-pence  half- 
penny per  bufliel  ; — bricks  delivered,  eighteen  fliillings  per  thou- 
fand;— window  glafs,  ten  inches  by  eight,  two  pounds  nineteen  fliil- 
lings  a  box,  containing  one  hundred  feet. 

Wages  ;  one  fliilling  and  three-pence,  to  one  fliilling  and  fix- 
pence  per  perch,  when  the  work  is  complete  ;  when  found  with  pro- 
vifioMs. — Plailtercr."-',  three-pence  per  each  fcpiarc  yard,  when  found  ; 
glaziers,  three-farthing';  per  light,  when  found ; — paper  hanging,  Ame- 
rican, two  (liillings  and  three-pence  to  nine  ftiillings  per  piece,  of 
twelve  yards  each  ; — lodging  and  board  in  town,  eleven  pounds  to 
twenty-two  pounds  ;  in  the  countrj-,  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  anninu. 

NoRi  oLK. — The  country  about  here  is  very  barren  ;  animal  food 
clear  ;  vegetables  chenp.  Houfcs  of  wood  are  cheaply  built :  a  houfe 
of  two  Aorics,  fix  yards  by  four,  will  coft  about  fifty  pounds  fterling. 
Horfes  cheap  to  purchafe,  but  dear  to  hire  ;  the  hire  of  a  horfe  being 
ji  dollar  a  d.iy  :  they  go  unfliod  during  fummer.  Board  and  lodging  for 
adulrs,  in  a  plain  but  plentiful  way,  four  to  five  dollars  a  week  ;  for 
children,  two  dollars ;  feiTants,  three  dollars.  Board  and  lodging  per 
annum,  thirty-three  pounds  fifteen  fliillings.  The  great  influx  of 
French  emigrants  from  the  iflands  having  confiderably  increafed  the 
price. 

Peaches,  one  penny  and  two-pence  per  dozen  ;  apples,  fix-pence  a 
peck  ;  cucumbers,  two-pence  a  do/en  ;  cyder,  two-pence  half-penny 
a  quart ;  milk,  lixpencca  quart,  owing  to  carelefsnefs  and  bad  farm- 
ing;* bacon,  fix-pence  a  jiound.  Norfolk  is  about  as  large  as 
Taunton  in  Devonfliire,  or  Wigan  in  Lancafliire.  Mofl:  of  the  houfes 
of  wood  ;  fomc  of  brick.  A  neat  houfe,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-nine, 
two  (lories  high,  with  a  kitchen  on  one  fide,  and  a  fmoaking  room, 
for  bacon,  hams,  &c.  in  the  yard,  will  cofl:  complete,  one  hundred  am! 

•*  The  cows  range  at  plcafurc  in  the  woods  j  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  calving ;  they 
arc  not  of  ten  milked  above  once  a  day. 
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fifty  pnumls.*     Drcfs  of  the  people  much  the  fame  as  in  Li)^laad  ; 
Ibvcs  nil  l)arct'o()t''ti. 

1''rf.I)i- R  icK  A\i>  Ijeisket.ey  Couvtiks. — Soil.  The  belt  part 
of  the  country  lies  between  the  waters  ot  tiic  Opekan  creek,  and 
the  Slienancloah  :  it  is  the  riiheft  lime-ilone  land  on  tr.e  callein  wa- 
ters of  tliis  State  :  it  is  of  a  dark  t;rrv,  and  liippofed  to  bo  iiiucli 
about  the  fame  ciuality  as  the  third-rate  l.iud  in  Kentiuky.  Tiie 
price  of  land  is  from  fifteen  Ihiliings  to  four  pounds  an  acre,  but 
feldom  fo  low  as  fifteen  (hillings  in  the  bell  part  of  tiitle  countricj-, 
i.e.  one-half  or  two-thirds  cleared.  A  yood  jdot  of  hind  of  two 
hundred  acres,  with  a  houfe,  orciiard,  barn,  n.eavluw  and  ipring, 
may  be  rented  at  forty-five  pounds  a  yc;u'. 

Labour  from  five  to  levcn  dollars  per  month,  of  twents-dx  woiVing 
days,  with  boaid  :  white  fervants  are  very  fearce  on  the  eallern  lido 
of  thevalle). — The  produce  of  land,  wheat  and  corn. — Price  of  Hour 
here  is  one  g\iinea  per  barrel  :  the  price  has  ufnally  been  tiuee  lliil- 
lings,  and  this  year  even  fix  fliillintjs  and  ftven  fld"M.^s  and  fix- 
pence  per  barrel  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- (i\  pounds  nt,  more 
at  Philadelphia  than  at  Baltimore;  ovvint;  to  the  greater  number  of 
fliips  coming  to  the  former  port.f — The  market ;  Alexandria,  carried 

''■  Ilmifci.  :iic  i^ciiornllr  covered  wiih  war.Jfii  iliinji-:-,  o;ik  or  i.  vprc''-',  j^LufKrc-J 
"vifiiln,  aiul  ^.'hi/.ed  in  f.\lh<.s. 

f  V.'l'.cti  the  fcii;-ral  (.itv  i,  fill!'.'  clTa'liflril,  which  i;.  iicnvly  certain,  lar,;er  ca|iiral'', 
&!..  will  [irobaiily  \k  rinplovcd  tm  the  Potoinack,  aiul  jirdvifioiis  and  laiv.ii  life  in  tiie 
nci[',hi)ouihood  ;  hur  the  diifieulty  of  jirotin'mi^f  iabiujur^,  and  the  obj'.illitjus  '.o  (lave 
iai-mir,  will  rtill  remain. 

Tlic  opening  of  till'  Potoniajk.  by  tlic  canal,  round  tin'  falls,  will  alf.j  rtnJcr  it  an 
objcdt  of  importance  to  capilalills  to  ciiibavk  in  comnjrr.c  at  Alexandria  or  G-or^e- 
town.  At  prcfent,  many  hoats  cuiik-  down  trom  fort  Ciinibciland  to  ijie  Gnat  fallc, 
iihout  ten  niilcr.  ab)ve  Clcorge-town.  Six  weeks  work,  it  is  coitii'utcd,  will  complete 
the  navi.::;tii)n  to  t!ic  mo\it!i  of  Sava;.;c  river,  the  i.oundarv  of  vhc.  propofvd  p!,,n  v.jII- 
ward  ;   ai,J  the  canal  at  the  Gic;u  f.iUb  is  c>:p>:dled  to  be  t'lnilheil  in  eii^htetn  morths. 

Whether  the  Shenandoah  will  be  reniiered  na\ '.gable  i;  a  mucli  mo:c  q'.cnionnble 
peint.  The  Potom..ck  company  have  the  cxelvdive  i  ij^b.t  of  iindcMakiiip  the  work, 
and  they  have  as  y^i  llicwn  lui  ftiious  intention  of  i.f.Liniting  ir.  T!ic  obr.ruiiions 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  arc  oaifiderrildc. 

The  mouth  of  Sava^'e  river  ic  a'  f.u":  fi>it\>  milcj  from  the  Monon;jah:;l,i,  Bo-i.tx 
capable  of  carrying  ten  t  nv:  weight,  or  one  hundied  hc^ihcaJs  of  flnur,  will  be  able  to 
go  from  thence  to  Alexandria  in  fo.ir  or  five  days;  bill  it  will  take  time  than  double 
the  time  to  return.  It  is  now  common  for  pcrfon'j  w!o  fvn>i  tiieir  pr(;diicc  about  f'xty 
fniks,  to  pay  a  quarter  dollar  (on?  ihillinj  nii.i  ihtc:  h  df-pcn:^)  p"r  hundred  poundi. 
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in  Maggons  for  fevcn  /hillings  niul  lix-peiuc  per  barrel  of  florrr 
weigliiiig  one  Inirulred  nnd  ninety-lix  pounds,  and  the  barrel  ftven- 
teen  pounds  the  diftance  eighty  miles. 

Prices  of  land  in  particular  places. — Near  Charlefton,  within  eight 
milits  of  the  I'otomack,  the  heft  land  three  pounds  fifteen  (hilliMc,* 
per  acre. — Within  a  mile  of  the  junction,  and  upon  the  Shenandoah, 
it  may  be  had  for  two  pounds  five  fliillings  arcl  three  pounds  per 
acre,  as  the  land  is  broken  and  ftony,  though  fit  for  wheat. — At 
Jshippand's-town,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Potomack,  it  is  from  two 
pounds  five  fliiliings  to  three  pounds  fifteen  fliillings  per  aci*,  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  that  in  the  valley;  it  is,  however,  nearer  to  the 
market.* 

MARYLAND. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Haggai's  town  on  the  AnticftniT  rreelc.— 
Soil;  a  dark-K  ,oured  loam  fimilar  to  that  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Potomack.  Price  of  land  from  fixtecn  to  twenty-four  dollars,  /,  e, 
from  three  pounils  twelve  fhillings  to  five  pounds  eight  fliillings  per 
acre,  one-half  « leareil ;  within  eight  or  ten  miles. — Hufbandmen 
fcarce.  Wages  one  Hulling  and  fix-pence  and  provifion^  per  day,  or 
five  to  fix  dollars,  /.  e.  twenty-two  flullings  and  fix-pence  to  twcnty- 
feven  illing;  per  monUi. — The  market  is  Baltimore  ;  where  wheat 
fetches  about  feven-pencc  a  bufliel  more  than  at  Alexandria.  The 
price  of  takinjj  flour  to  Baltimore,  feventy-five  miles,  five  fliillings 
and  three-pence  per  barrel.  It  may  be  fent  to  Alexandria,  eighty 
miles  for  a  dollrn-,  one-thi'd  of  which  is  for  the  land  carriage  to  Wil- 
liam-port, eight  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conegocheague  creek : 
but  for  want  of  a  w  areho  e  at  the  Great  Falls,  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance Is  lcfr>  uki\\\  at  prelent  than  ii  vould  otherwife  be.  Ten 
miles  north-ueft  of  Haggar's-town,  and  upon  a  part  of  the  Cone- 
gocheague creek,  to  which  the  navigation  may  be  eafily  extended. 
Land,  one-half  cleared,  and  the  reft  in  wood,  will  fetch  fix  pounds 
per  acre.  This  creek  has  been  ufed  already,  during  a  week  or  two 
in  the  fpring. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Shippensburgh,  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Carlifle. 
Soil.     A  good  loam,  though  not  equal  probably  to  that  laft  no- 
ticed.— Price  of  land  two  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  per 

^  A  waggon  will  go  in  four  days  to  and  from  Alcx-^ndria.  Eftaocs  here  are  fraall 
and  arc  gencil'y  cultivated  without  flaves, 
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-ci-e.— .Laboiif,  five  to  fix  dollars  a  monlh. — Market,     liahmiorc, 
diftancc  cijjhty  miles. 

Carlisle,  niul  its  vicinity — Soil ;  a  l():mi,  as  in  the  othpr  pnrts  of 
the  valley.  A  llratuni  of  flat?  land  rims  through  all  the  valley,  and 
is  fouiid  on  one  fule  of  the  Opckau  creek,  in  Virginia  ;  the  Coiiego- 
ili  ;iguc  creek,  m  [Vlarylai\d  and  reiinfylvania,  and  the  Conedog- 
wiiiit  creek,  in  I'ennlylvanin,  whore  the  foil  is  much  inferior  to  the 
linie-llonc  ibil.— The  price  of  land  upon  the  lime-ttone  fide  of  the 
CuncHloguiiiit,  Tennlylvania,  is  from  three  pounds  lix  fliillings  to 
fo\u-  pounds  ten  flullings  per  acre  ;  being  in  a  proportion  of  meadow 
and  upland,  l.mds  in  ,f;encral  about  three  miles  round  Carlide, 
thoiiL^h  not  upon  the  creeks,  fell  from  three  pounds  to  three  pounds 
twelve  fliillings,  and  four  pounds  tci  flullings  per  acre,  according  to 
its  quality,  iuppoling  about  one-third  cleared.  Land  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  and  within  ieven  or  eight  miles,  at  li  in  two  to  three 
pounds,  except  the  low  rich  meadows.  Lantis  nearer  the  Suf- 
quehaiuiah,  being  richer  and  nearer  market,  'U  from  five  to 
eight  pounds,  and  within  a  mile  of  Harriibur.  .u  Ive  pounds  an 
acre.  Land,  with  indifferent  in)provements,  near  Middle-town,  the 
bead  of  the  propotied  junrtion  between  the  Sufquehannah  and  the 
Skuilkil,  fell  from  three  to  four  poundsi, 

Produce.     Principally  wheat. 

Market.    PhiLidelphia. 

Expenl'e  of  carriage,  by  land  as  yet,  fix  fliillings  per  barrel  from 
Hurriiburgh.* 

NiiAu  Lancaster. — Soil ;  a  durable  clay,  not  liable  to  be  much 
injured  either  by  the  wet  in  winter,  or  the  fun  in  fummer — The 
mod  indifferent  land  here,  wiih  fcarcely  any  improvement,  fells  at 
from  fix  to  eight  pounds  an  ac  re,  and  often  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds. -f-  Labour  is  from  eight  dollars  to  ten  a  month|  and  board. 
— Market.     Philadelphia. 
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'■''  The  people  of  CailiiV;  hrwc  the  charai^lcr  of  being  unfijc'uMc,  and  jealous  of 
i'.t.v,-comcrs,  and  alw.iys  careful  that  they  ihall  not  have  too  much  influence  in  public 
atT.iirs. 

Il.nrifburgh  and  Middle-town  arc  delightfully,  and  with  refpctfl  to  trade,  clii^ibly 
fiiu:itcd  on  the  banks  of  the  oufquchannnli,  but  arc  fubjc(fl  to  intermitting  c'""plaints. 

f-  At  Carlillc  and  Laucailcr,  and  throughout  the  Pennfylvania  p'rt  of  the  She- 
nnndoah  valley,  the  Dutch  fcttlcrs  arc  numerous;  their  unrcmitiin;;  indurtry  and  at- 
:jcHinc«t  to  plaec  always  malvcs  land  comparatively  dcir  ia  their  ntightourhood. 
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Reading,  atid  its  iieighboiirhood,  fifty-lix  mi!c:>  from  Philadelphia, 
— Land  at  tli  s  place  Icils,  in  aa  improved  Itatc,  with  hoiile,  out- 
hoiiles,  Ike.  at  fiom  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency,  per  acre,  or  fix 
to  leven  pounds  ten  fliillnigs  flcrhng, 

■  SuNEUUY  AM)  NoRTHUMEERLANi),  OH  thc  Sufquehanmh. — 
The  houfes  here  are  partly  built  of  lugs,  and  partly  of  munc- 
work,  one  or  two  liories  iiigh,  falhed  and  glazed,  (ome  of  them 
painted  on  the  outfide,  all  ol  tliem  i;eat  without,  and  clean  within  ; 
comfortable  and  commodious. 

The  price  of  building  a  log-houfe  here,  of  four  rooms  on  a  floor, 
each  about  twelve  feet  Itjuare,  one  llory  high,  finilhed  witiiin  fide 
wich  plain  wainicotting,  pannel  doors,  lock  and  thumb  latches, 
glazed  windows,  StC.  complete  ;  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  ftcrling.  The  log-houles,  of  found  fo  uncouth  to  an  Englifa 
ear,  are  as  comfoitable,  as  clean,  ai.tl  as  c(;nvtaienf,  as  any  brick 
or  rtonc  houlc.  in  Kagland.  They  are  made  by  placing  logs  of 
trees  tranfverfely,  one  upon  the  ends  of  two  oihcrs,  which  are  notched 
to  let  them  in;  the  interiticcs  are  plailrcrGd,  and  the  outfuie  and 
infjde  frequently  cafed.  If  the  logs  are  placed  upon  Itone  wq*!, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  alrernatc 
moillurc  and  drought,  they  will  laft  half  a  century  or  mure  very 
well. 

The  foil  about  Sunbury  and  Kortliumbcrland,  whic!:,  as  the  ri- 
ver only  divides  them,  we  fpeak  of  .ogether,  is  a  fandy  loam,  feveral 
feet  deep  near  the  river,  and  apparently  cx'jcllent  for  almoll  any 
kind  of  vegetation.  Their  produce  here,  as  in  moft  other  parts  of 
Fennfylvania,  is  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buck  wheat,  potatoes  and 
lome  little  barley.  Friccs,  wheat  per  buflitl,  three  Ihillings  and 
nine-pence;  oats,  two  lliiilings  to  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  ;  rye, 
three  fliiUiags  to  three  fhiiluigs  and  fix-pence  ;  corn,  mai^e,  three 
fliillings;  buck  v.heai,  oae  fnHliag  and  ten-pence;  potatoes  in  the 
fpring,  two  iLi, lings  and  fix-pence  to  ihree  fliillings  and  nine-pence, 
in  the  autumn,  one  ftiilling  and  two-pence  to  one  fniUing  laid  ten- 
pence  a  bufliel.  Cyder,  per  barrel,  according  to  the  crops  of  apples;  in 
1 793  i*^  ^^'^^  from  thirteen  Jhillings  and  fix-pence  to  eighteen  riiilllngs  ; 
1792,  it  was  from  {e\cn  and  fix-pence  to  nine  Ihiillng.; :  beer 
none  ;  there  was  a  brewery  at  Northumberland  fome  time  :\"o,  but 
it  has  been  diicontinutd :  while  it  was  carried  on,  ale  luld  for 
eighteen  fliillings,  and  porter  three  pounds  per  barrel  of  thirty-one 
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jjp.llons.  Wages  in  the  town  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  a  day  ; 
ill  the  country  one  fliilling  and  ten-pence,  to  two  Ihillings  and  rhree- 
pence  and  board.  The  common  drii.k,  cyder,  or  whilkey  and 
water. 

Beef,  three-pence  per  lb. ;  mutton,  two-pence  to  three-pence;  ve- 
nif  )n,  two-pence  to  three-pence  ;  theie  are  bought  at  the  butchers, 
or  nf  farmers,  who  bring  meat  to  town  to  retail ;  butter  atChriftmas, 
one  fliiiling  and  fix-pence  per  lb. 

A  cord  of  oak  fii'e-wood,  three  fliillings  and  fix-pence  ;  hiccory, 
feven  fniilmgs  and  llx-pcnce. 

Produce  of  wheat  twenty  to  thirty  bufliels  an  acre.  A  Mr.  Grant, 
of  bunbury,  one  dry  fumuier,  obtained  fixty  bufliels  per  acre.  Indian 
corn  has  been  had  from  fixty  to  ftventy  bufliels  per  acre,  but  one- 
half  of  this  quantity  is  more  common.  The  new  lands  and  the  llony 
rich  lands  near  the  river  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  require  to  be 
reduced  by  corn,  tlax  or  tobacco.  Otherwife,  unlefs  in  a  very  dry 
f'lmmer,  the  grain  flioots  up  into  ftraw.  Wheat  and  barley  grow 
bed:  on  the  tops  of  tne  hills,  and  even  in  ftony  ground. 

Land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sunbury,  fells  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  pounds  an  acre.  Building  lots  of  one  quarter  or 
half  an  acre,  in  Northumberland  or  Sunbury,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  dollars  each.  Land,  a  few  miles  diftance,  uncleared, 
twenty-two  to  thirty  fl\jllings  an  acre.  Land,  with  a  log-cabin,  a 
log-barn,  and  about  one-fourth  improved,  /.  e.  the  trees  cut  down, 
and  the  underwood  grubbed  up,  about  two  poun^ls  five  fliillings  or 
two  pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre. 

Two  years  ago,  the  land  on  which  the  town  of  Northumberland 
ftands,  is  faid  to  have  been  offered  to  fale  by  the  proprietor  for 
two  thoufand  pounds:  he  has  fince  refufed  ten  thoufjvnd  pounds 
for  it. 

In  1 793,  the  eftate  of  the  late  Lord  Sterling  was  offered  for  fale 
at  feven  pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre,  which  we  apprehend  to  be 
the  general  price  of  cultivated  land,  in  tolerable  fituations  all 
through  this  State.  Of  uncultivated  land  there  is  very  little.  The 
cxpenfe  of  travelling  between  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  both  as 
to  carriages  and  as  to  living,  is  about  one-third  cheaj)er  than  be-» 
tween  the  metropolis  and  any  of  the  great  towns  in  England, 
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At  New-York,  you  pay  at  the  Tontine  cofFce-houfe  eight  dollars 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  wine  excepted  :  in  the  fornier  rcfpecH: 
perfons  arc  much  bettrr  provided  than  in  any  place  in  England, 
where  they  pay  only  the  fame  price.  The  advantage  in  point  of 
cheapnefs,  for  equal  accommodations  at  an  inn,  is  at  kail  one-third 
in  favour  of  New- York,  beyond  any  of  the  great  trading  towns  of 
England  :  board  and  lodging  at  private  houfes  may  be  had  from  five 
to  feven  dollars  a  week. 

At  Albany,  board  and  lodging  ia  a  plain  family  v.-ay  is  half  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  Butter,  eight-pence  a  lb. ;  beef,  two-pence  three  farthings ; 
cheefe,  five-pence  ;  pork,  two-pence  three  farthings.  An  eftate  of 
five  hundred  acres,  two  miles  from  Albany,  and  four  from  Troy, 
part  in  woodland,  fold  in  November,  1793,  for  three  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds  currency,  or  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds 
ilerling.  For  a  farm  of  fixty  acres,  about  feven  miles  from  Albany, 
the  farmer  pays  twenty-five  Ikipples,  or  eighteen  bufliels  and  three 
quarters  of  wheat,  per  annum,  as  rent. 

For  a  farm,  not  far  from  the  above,  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
from  Albany,  confifling  of  one  hundred  acres  of  very  rich  land,  long 
ago  cleared,  and  one  hundred  acres  more  not  cleared,  having  a 
good  brick  houfe  and  a  commodious  barn  upon  it,  the  owner  in 
1793,  afked  two  thoufand  pounds. 

Prices  of  provifions  hereabout  and  at  Skeneftady,  which  is  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Dutch,  beef,  one  penny  three  farthings  a  lb.  ; 
cheefe  five-pence ;  butter  eight-pence  half-penny  ;  apples  one  fhil- 
ling  and  five-pence  a  bufhel ;  wheat  four  fliillings  and  lix-pence  ditto. 

About  ten  miles  beyond  Skeneflady,  up  the  Mohawk  river,  beef 
fells  at  thirteen  fliillings  and  fix-pence  per  cwt. ;  pork,  three-pence 
farthing  a  lb. ;  turkeys  one  fliilling  and  five-pence  ;  geefe,  one  fliilling 
and  five-pctice .;  fowls,  eight-pence  hall^peimyj  butter,  fix-pence 
three  farthings  ;  fait,  eight  fliillings  per  bufliel ;  cheefe,  five-pence 
a  lb. ;  wheat,  four  fliillings  a  bufliel ;  wood,  three  fliillings  and  four- 
pence  a  cord.  Wages  of  a  labourer,  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  to 
two  fliillings  in  fummer,  and  lix-pence  three  fiuthings  to  one  fl:iil- 
ling  and  three  half-pence,  in  winter,  per  day  ;  carpenters  one  fliil- 
ling and  fix-pence ;   mafons,  two  fliillings,  befides  viftuals. 

The  canals  intended  to  go  from  Skene6tady  to  Albany,  and  that 
which  will  pafs  the  falls  of  the  North  river  and  connejH;  Saratogj^ 
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v:k\\  Albany,  and  that  whuh  is  intended  to  obviate  the  little  falls  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  are  all  likely  to  proceed. 

Land  at  the  German  flats  fells  from  two  pounds  fifteen  fliillinga 
to  eight  pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre.  Land  higher  up  toward  the 
Black  river,  though  good,  not  above  a  doilir. 

Land  near  Hartford  in  Connerticut,  live  pounds  ten  fliillings  to 
eight  pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre. 

Land  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Delaware  in  New- York 
State,  was  oifered  for  fiile  in  Loudon,  in  June  1794,  for  nine  ftiiUings 
an  acre. 

Land  near  the  Miftioppen  and  Tufcorora  creeks  in  Pennfylvania, 
about  eight  miles  on  the  average,  from  the  eafl:  branch  of  the  Suf- 
<]uehannah,  belonging  to  the  pcrfon  who  owned  the  preceding  parcel, 
was  offered  at  the  fame  time  for  eitdit  fliillings  an  acre  in  London. 

The  price  of  two  dollars  was  afkcd  at  the  liime  period  and  place 
for  land  near  the  Loyalfock,  between  the  call  and  weft  branches  of 
Sufquehannah :  and  the  fame  for  land  in  Luzerne  country  upon  Le- 
hawannock. 

In  this  State  the  fettlers  are  more  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the  aflies 
of  their  wood  to  make  pot-afli,  and  diminifli  the  expenfe  of  clearing 
the  land,  than  they  are  in  Pennfylvania  or  the  fouthern  States.  In 
July  1793,  hearth  aflies  fold  for  fix-pence  three  farthings  a  bufliel ; 
field  aflies  at  five-pence  half-penny  ;  it  cofts  two  pounds  four  fliillings 
a  ton  to  make  them  into  pot-afli ;  five  hundred  bufliels  of  hearth,  or 
feven  hundred  of  field  aflies,  are  computed  to  make  a  ton  of  pot- 
afli,  which  at  New- York  is  worth  twenty-feven  pounds,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars.  But  we  think  this  allowance  of  aflies  hardly 
fufticient  for  the  purpofe. 

From  thefe  detached  fads,  collefted  from  the  information  of  per- 
fons  on  the  fpot,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  general  opi- 
nion of  the  probable  expenfe'5  of  a  fettler  in  the  Middle  States.  It 
will  be  obferved  in  general,  that  where  provifions  are  cheaper  in 
one  fituation  than  another,  the  advantage  is  in  the  expenditure  of 
an  income  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  the  difadvantage  to  the 
landholder. 

With  refpeft  to  the  weftern  territory,  provifions  of  all  kinds,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  are  exceeding  low  in  their  price  :  but  the 
great  diftance  renders  European  commodities  proportionably  high, 
in  nioft  inftances  European  goods  will  be  nearly  double  the  price 
they  are  at  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  towns  and  villa^eb  of  Kentucky,  the  following  are  thd 
average  prices  of  i(,m«  of  the  moil  n)atfrial  articles :  flour  is  from 
iix  fliilliiij^s  to  nine  flnllings  ptr  cwt.  according  to  its  quality  j  Indian 
corn  from  nine-pence  to  one  Ihilliug  per  buflicl }  beef,  three  half- 
pence to  two-pence  per  lb. ;  veal,  two-pence  halt-penny  c'itto;  mut- 
ton, three-pence  ditto ;  which  high  price  is  owing  to  the  geneialdefire 
the  farmers  have  to  increafe  their  flocks ;  pork  is  from  two-pence  to 
two-pence  Iralf  |)cnny  per  lb. ;  bacon  from  thrte-pente  half-penny  to 
four-pence  ;  bacon  hams  from  four-pence  to  live-pence  half-penny  ; 
fait  beef,  two-pence  j  hung  or  dried  beef,  three-pence.  Neats  tongues, 
lix-pence  each  j  buflalo  ditto,  nine-pence  ;  dunghill  fowls,  ducks, 
!Muli:ovy  ditto,  geefe,  turkeys,  Guinea  fowls  and  pigeons,  are  pro- 
portionably  cheap ;  butter  is  from  two-pence  half-penny  to  three- 
pence half-penny  per  lb.  j  cheef*  from  tuo-pence  to  three-pence  per 
ditto. 

They  have  a  variety  of  fifli  in  the  rivers,  the  mod  tfleemed  of 
which  are  the  perch,  trout,  buffalo  lilh  and  foft  turtle.  The  perch 
is  in  fize  from  five  to  twehe  poui)(is,  is  firm  and  lac  in  its  feafon, 
which  is  from  February  until  July.  The  trout  is  caught  from  eight 
to  thirty  pounds  weight.  This  fifli  is  too  univcifally  known  and  ad- 
mired to  require  any  accoinit  of  its  excellence,  particularly  as  the 
Trout  in  England  is  the  exaiit  miiiiatuic  of  it.  7"he  buif.iio  fiih  is  in 
fize  from  four  to  eight  pouiids,  is  a  veiy  hue  fifii,  but  inferior  to 
the  two  formtr.  But  the  loft  tui'Je  i-.,  peiliaps,  the  moll  deli- 
cious fifii  in  the  woi'Id,  and  amply  compenfatcs  for  their  having  no 
other  teflaceous  filh.  This  turtle  is  gelatinous,  except  a  fmall  fiiell 
upon  its  back,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  handj  the 
weight  is  from  fix  to  ten  pounds. 

Moll  people  make  their  own  fugar  ;  but  when  it  is  fold,  the  price 
is  from  thiee-pence  to  fdur-pcnce  half-penny  per  pound,  according 
to  its  finencfs.  The  bufinels  of  fugar  refining  is  only  commencing, 
which  makes  it  iu.pnirible  to  fay  exactly  what  will  be  the  general 
price  of  loaf  or  refined  fugar;  but  we  conclude  it  will  be  propor- 
tionably  low  with  raw  fugar,  as  the  bulinefs  can  be  carried  on  in 
this  country  at  lels  expenfe  than  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York, 
where  the  price  of  the  necefiaries  of  iif.;  is  fo  much  higher.  Tea, 
cotlee,  ciiocolatc  and  fpices,  are  higher  here  than  in  Philadelphia. 
Cxood  green  tea  is  from  five  Ihiilings  to  eight  fliillings  per 
pound  ;  imperial  or  gunpowder,  ten  finliings  and  fix-pence  ;  peari 
fjO(;i    tuelve    fliillings    to   fixteen  Ihiilings;    good  fouchong  from 
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four  fliillings  and  fix-pctuc  to  i'cven  (liillinp^s  per  ditto  ;  bohca  horn 
two  fiiillmgs  to  three  Ihillings  and  iix-pcucr  ;  coffee  from  one  Hiil- 
ling  and  nine-pence  to  two  fliiliings  ;  chocolate  from  one  fliiJling 
and  fix-pcnce  to  one  fliilling  and  eiglit-pence.  Spices  arc  at  lead 
twetuy-live  per  cent,  higher  than  they  arc  at  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more. 

In  the  year  17S4,  many  officers  who  fcrvcd  in  the  Ainerican  arrny 
during  the  late  war  having  fettled  \•^  this  State  with  their  lamilic?, 
and  leseral  families  from  h.ngland,  Pliiladclphia,  New-Jerii?y,  New- 
York  and  the  Ncw-lingland  States,  the  country  ioon  began  to  be 
chequered  wi:h  g.ntecl  perfon,-,  which  operated  bt^th  upon  tl.e 
minds  and  actions  of  the  back  wood-!  peop'e,  who  cunftituted  the 
iirft  eiftigranis.  A  tafte  for  the  decorum  and  elegance  of  tlie  tabic 
was  loon  cultivated  ;  and  the  pleafucs  of  the  gaiden  were  confidcred 
not  only  as  uleful  buc  amuling.  Theie  wiiprovemcnts  in  the  comforts 
of  living  and  manners,  have  awakened  a  fenfe  of  ambition  to  infliuA 
their  youth  in  ufeful  and  accomplilhed  arts.  Social  plealures  are  like- 
wife  regarded  as  the  moft  iueff.niable  of  human  poHcliions ;  the  getiius 
of  frieudfliip  appears  to  fofter  the  emanations  of  virtue,  while  the 
cordial  rcgavd,  and  fincere  defire  of  pleafiiig,  produces  the  moft  har- 
monious eftec^s.  Sympathy  is  regarded  as  the  eflence  of  the  hurr.aa 
foul,  participating  of  ceiefiial  matter,  and  as  a  fpark  engendered  to 
warm  benevolence,  and  lead  to  the  raptures  of  love  and  rational 
felicity. 

With  fuch  fentiments  the  amufements  of  this  State  flow  from  the 
interchange  of  civilities,  and  a  reciprocal  defire  of  pleafing.  That 
famenefp  may  not  cloy,  and  make  them  dull,  they  vary  the  fcene  as 
the  nature  of  circumilances  wdl  permit:  the  opening  fpring brings 
with  it  the  profpect  of  their  fummer's  labour,  and  the  brilliant  fua 
actively  warms  into  life  the  vegetable  world,  whi;  h  blooms  and  yields 
a  profufion  of  aromatic  odours  :  a  creation  of  beauty  is  now  a 
fcaft  of  joy,  and  to  look  for  amufements  beyond  this  genial  torrent 
of  fweets  would  be  a  perverlion  of  nature,  and  a  faciilege  againft 
heaven. 

The  feafon  of  fugar-making  occupies  the  women,  whofe  mornings 
are  cheered  by  the  modulated  bulfoonery  of  the  mocking  bird,  the 
tuneful  fong  of  the  thrufli,  and  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  parroquet. 
Feftive  miith  croxvns  the  evening.  Tiie  buiinels  of  the  dav  beiui; 
over,  the  men  join  the  women  in  the  fugar  grovet,  where  enchant- 
ment feeais  to  dwell.    The  loft)'  trees  wave  tlicir  fprea^ding  branches 
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over  a  "jrcen  turf,  on  whofe  foft  down  the  uiiklnefj  of  theevcriinjj 
invites  the  neighbouring  youth  to  fportive  play;  aiul  \Thile  the  rural 
Nertors,  'A'ith  calculating  niiiiJo,  contemplate  the  boyifli  gimbols  of 
a  growing  progeny,  they  recount  the  exploits  of  their  early  age,  and 
in  their  enthnfinl'm  fori,":!  iheie  aie  fuch  things  as  decrepitude  and 
niifery.  Perhnpj  a  convivial  fun;;,  or  a  pleafant  narration,  clofes  the 
fccnc. 

Rational  plcalMres  meliorate  tiie  foul ;  and  by  familiarizing  man 
to  uncontaniin.r.cd  felicity,  fordid  avarice  and  vicious  habits  are  dc- 
ftroyed. 

Gardening  anil  fiHiing  conftiturc  fomc  part  of  the  amufements  of 
both  ftxcs.  Howers  and  their  genera  form  one  of  the  ftudies  of 
the  ladies ;  and  the  embellhhnient  of  their  houfe>--,  with  thofe  whici: 
are  known  to  be  fahitary,  conlUtute  a  part  of  their  employment. 
DomeUic  cares  and  mufic  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  focial 
vifits  without  ceremony  or  form,  leave  them  without  ennui  or  dif- 
guft.  The  young  men  are  too  gallant  to  permit  the  women  to 
have  feparate  amulements ;  and  thus  it  is  that  even  in  Kentucky 
we  find  that  fuavity  and  politencfs  oi'  manners  univerfal,  which  can 
only  be  effeded  by  feminine  polifli. 

The  autumn  and  winter  produces  not  lefs  plcafure.  Evening 
vifits  moftly  end  with  dancing  by  the  young  people,  while  the  more 
aged  indulge  their  hilarity,  or  ditl'^minate  information  in  the  diUj[ui- 
fition  of  politics,  or  fome  ufetul  art  or  fcience. 

Such  are  the  amufements  of  this  country,  and  fuch  the  mode  of 
living,  which  have  for  their  bafis  hofpitality,  and  ail  the  variety  of 
good  things  that  a  luxuriant  foil  is  capable  of  producing,  without  the 
alloy  of  contaminating  vice  and  artificial  want. 

PREVALENT  DISEASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  :  All  countries  have  fome  peculiar  difeafcs,  arifing  from  the  cli- 
mate, manner  of  living,  occupations,  predominant  paffions,  and 
other  caufcs,  whole  Icjjarate  and  conibined  influence  is  but  imper- 
fe<5lly  known.  Jn  North-America  we  inay  count  five  : — nervous  dif- 
ordcrs,  vheumatifm,  in!-crmitring  fevers,  lofs  of  teeth  and  colds.  It 
is  remaikable,  that  ncrv.  u?  complaints  are  at  piefent  more  frequent 
in  Europe  than  they  foi;i  .r;--  weie.  They  fpring  in  a  great  mtafure 
from  the  indulgences  of  :'■  civilifcd  life  ;  but  in  Airierica  thefc  fiends 
jnfeft  with  lefs  dif(iiniirrui<;n  on  the  dwelliiigs  of  induflry  and  tem- 
perance.    Proteus-Uke  lUev  afl'utue  every  f^iapc,  and  often  baffle  the 
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Iicft  phyficians.  Their  baneful  cfTo^t  on  the  mind  requires  the  fcrioui 
attention  ol  Icgidutors,  ilivincn,  ami  moral  philofophers  :  wc  have 
often  witni  (red  their  ania/.ing  inllucncc  on  religious  fentimcats.  When 
extreme,  they  derange  the  whole  fyllcni,  obfcure  the  intellefts,  be- 
wilder the  imai;inatioii,  prevent  the  natural  oukr  and  operation  of  all 
the  pafTions  ;  the  foul  vibrates  bctAxcn  apathy  aiul  niorl)id  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  (lie  liates  when  Ihc  fliould  low,  and  grieves  when  flic  ought  tt> 
rejoice  ;  flic  refenibles  a  diibrdered  i  loi  k,  that  afrcr  a  long  iilence, 
rhimcs  till  you  are  tiitd,  pud  often  i:ifiead  of  one,  Uriki.i>  twelve. 
Thcfe  extremes  are  indeed  rare,  b\:t  the  ir.<  re  general  (le[;rccs  are 
ftill  anaIogoi;s,  and  produce  a  great  funi  of  evil. 

Slight  rheumatic  pains  are  ahiioft  epidemic  in  fome  feafons  of 
the  year.  Yet  thefe  are  fearcely  worth  mentioning  in  eomparifoti 
to  the  fevere  fits  that  afilift  a  great  number  of  perfons,  even  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  life,  growing  more  frequent  and  violent  with  age,  not 
feldom  attended  with  lamcnefs,  and  contraction  of  limbs. 

Fever  and  ague  is  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plague  of  marfliy 
and  fenny  fituations,  but  what  is  fingular,  it  alfo  vifus  the  borders  of 
limpid  ftreams.  The  leil'cr  degree  of  it,  generally  called  dumb  ngue,  is 
not  rare  in  the  moft  falubiious  places  during  the  nionthsof  September 
and  0£i:ober.  Through  all  the  low  countiies  from  north  to  foutli 
this  difeafe  rages  in  a  variety  of  hideous  forms ;  and  chiefly  doth  the 
fury  quartan  with  livid  hue,  haggard  looks,  and  trembling  ikeleton 
limbs,  embitter  the  liie  of  multiiuues :  many  linger  under  it  for  years, 
and  become  fo  difpirited,  as  not  even  to  feck  any  remedy.  It  is  a 
foul  fource  of  many  other  difcafes,  often  terminating  in  deadly  drop- 
fies  and  confumptions. 

Premature  lofs  of  teeth  is  in  many  rcfpefls  a  fevere  misfortune.  By 
impairing  maftication,  and  confequeiitly  d*;.,cftion,  it  difpoles  for  many 
diforders.  It  injures  the  pronunciation,  and  is  a  particular  difadvan- 
tage  in  a  great  republic,  where  fo  many  citizens  are  public  fpeakers ; 
it  expofes  the  mouth  an;I  throat  to  cold,  and  various  accidents  ;  it  di- 
rainifhes  the  pleafure  of  eating,  which  is  a  real,  though  not  fublime 
pleafure  of  life,  and  which  we  have  heard  fome  perfons  veiy  emphati- 
cally regret.  Finally,  it  is  a  mortifying  ftroke  to  beauty,  and  as  fuch 
deeply  felt  by  the  fair  fex.  Indeed,  that  man  mull  be  a  ftoic,  who 
can  without  pity  behold  a  blooming  maiden  of  eighteen  afflided  by 
this  infirmity  of  old  age  !  This  confideration  is  the  more  important, 
as  the  amiable  afttdions  of  the  human  foul  arc  not  lefs  exprefieJ 
b/  the  traits  and  motions  of  the  lips,  than  by  the  beaming  eye.    We 
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have  not  inentlonctl  flte  piins  of  tootli-ach,  bccaufe  they  are  no* 
more  conirriLin  or  vicjlcntin  this  cmmtry  th.m  in  ^cnic  otlicis,  v  hcur 
lots  of  tcctli  is  rare  ;  muny  jierluiu  here  loling  thtir  ttcth  wiihout 
mucli  p:iin. 

The  complaint  of  frt/i/.//;i;  rf/,/  is  heard  .ilmod  crerydiy,  and  in 
every  companv.  This  cxtr.iordiiiiiry  (.lilorcler,  Httic  known  in  Ionic 
countries,  is  alfo  very  coninion  in  England.  An  cmnient  j)hyfiti,m 
of  thar  country  faid,  that  "  coUis  kill  inoir  people  ih.in  thi-  plague.'* 
Imlcxd,  many  Icvcie  tlilorders  originarc  fmm  it  anu>n;i;  the  Amcii- 
e.ins,  as  well  as  amongtt  l',urojjean> :  it  is  ]>iobably  oIum!  the  Iwurce 
cf  the  befure-moJU.oiKd  chn  i\w  diicafts.  \\  iun  it  cioi-s  not  pro- 
duce fitch  f ticrtf,  it  is  ne\crtucnis  a  feriouo  evil,  being  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  hi>;uientl=!,  unv  eves,  htad-aci),  pains  and 
fwe'.lings  in  the  fr.  v,  tifjtii  nisd  tar-:ich,  rheums,  lifth;rs  languor 
znd  le-'v/;r/j  0/ fj):r:/s :  vvherjforc  bhciiftone  had  lorae  rcafon  to  ».ail 
th-  utn-i.linefs  a  ihcclirJ  pirfpiration.  Gre..t  numbers  inlonie  pHrts;of 
the  United  States  experience  more  or  leC  thelc  lymptoms,  and  arc 
in  ;ome  de_<;ree  valetudinarians  for  one  third  of  the  year. 

Emiiient  medical  avuhors  have,  indeed,  tieated  of  ihcle  diltcmpers ; 
and  fon)c  American  phyficians  defcrve  applaule  for  their  theoretical 
and'  practical  exertions.  Siill  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wiflied  that  thefe 
national  evils  may  draw  a  more  pointed  attention  ;  the  liujits  of  our 
delign,  however,  permit  only  a  ft-.v  additional  remarks. 

Ttiele  diitempers  frequently  co-exill  in  the  moft  unhealthy  parts  of 
the  country,  and  not  feUlom  afHii?l  individuals  with  united  force. 
ComjviUiun  for  fuiTeruig  fe  lew  ciii/.ens  ou^',ht  in  this  cafe  to  animate 
invelligatinn  of  thofe  general  and  complicated  local  rauics.  The  ex- 
tveine  variahlenefs  of  the  weather  is  univerfally  deemed  a  principal 
and  general  caufe  of  colds,  and  of  the  difoiders  by  them  prodviced  ; 
riie  fall  and  rile  of  the  thermometer  by  20  a  30  degrees  within 
lefs  ihan  four  and  twenty  hours,  difturbing  the  rtrongelt  con- 
ftitntions,  and  ruining  the  ueak,  A  moft  important  defuieratum  is 
therefore  the  art  of  hardenii'g  the  bodily  fyPcem  againft  thefe  violent 
iinj)rellions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  acconunodating  it  to  the  climate. 
The  general  (lamina  of  Ihength  fupport  it  under  theexeeiles  of  both 
cold  and  heat ;  the  latter  is,  however,  the  moft  oppreiTive,  as  we 
can  kfi  elude  it  by  artiliciid  conveniencies.  The  Americans  fuffer, 
cfpecially  during  the  fummer  four,  till  6  a  8,  critical  extremes,  when 
the  theruiometer  after  86  a  92  degrees,  falls  fuddenly  to  60.  Could 
means  be  found  to  blunt;  tliefc  att;^cks  on  the  human  conflitution, 
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tliey  would  favc  multitudes  from  denth  and  lingering  difcafci.  Some- 
times this  crifis  happens  as  late  as  Vncdium  ScptcnilnT,  and  is  in  a  fcwr 
days  fucctec'  I  by  the  autumnal  iVolts ;  in  Inch  cafe  wi-  k  poiftns 
receive  a  fliock,  from  which  they  cannot  recover  during  tlii;  autumn, 
and  which  aggravate  the  maladies  of  the  winter,  cfptcially  when  it  i» 
early  and  rigorous. 

Searching  for  general  caufcs  of  the  heforcmentioned  diftempers  in  the 
popular  diet,  the  following  circumftances  fliould  be  examined  :  cxcef- 
five  ufc  of  animal  food,  efpecially  pnrk  ;  the  common  drii'.k  of  interior 
fpirituous  liquors,  both  foreign  and  home  made,  not  to  mention  a 
too  frequent  intemperance  even  in  theluft  kinds ;  the  conftant  ufc  of 
tea  among  the  fair  fex,  drank  generally  very  hot  and  ftrong,  andoiten 
by  the  pooreft  clafles,  of  a  bad  quality. 

In  the  general  modes  ofdrefs  we  plainly  difcern  thefe  defci5ts  :— 
the  tight-bodied  clothes,  worn  by  both  fexes,  increafe  the  heat  of  a 
fultry  fummer  ;  the  clofe  lacing  and  cumberfome  head-drelles  of  the 
ladies  are  efpecially  injurious  to  health.  The  winter  cloathlng  is  too 
thin  for  the  climates  of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  which  is  for 
fcveral  months  at  times  equally  cold  with  the  north  of  Europe.  Few 
perfons  fufficiently  preferve  their  feet  from  the  baneful  dnmpnefs  of 
the  flufli  occafioned  by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  ofhardfrofts  and 
heavy  rains  during  the  winter ;  women  generally  wear  ftuiF  (hoes : 
the  American  leather,  though  dtherwife  good,  is  very  fpongy,  a  de- 
feft  owing  to  the  precipitate  proccfs  of  tanninr.  Nor  does  either 
fex  guard  the  head  againft  the  piercing  north-weft  wind,  which 
is  geneial  for  five  or  fix  months :  on  journeys  efpecially,  the 
men  fliould  exchange  their  hats  for  caps  that  cover  the  ears  and 
cheeks. 

In  the  modes  of  lodging  thefe  improprieties  are  obfervable;  the 
poorer,  or  more  indolent  people,  efpecially  in  the  lefs  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  frequently  dwell  in  houles  that  are  open  to  the  di  iving 
fiiow  and  chilling  blaft  :  good  houfes  often  want  clofe  doors ;  a  chafm 
of  fix  or  eight  inches  near  the  floor  admits  a  ftrong  current  of  cold 
air,  which  fei^fibly  afFedts  the  legs.  Such  houfes  cannot  be  fufficiently 
warmed  by  the  common  fire  places ;  hence  the  frequent  complaint, 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  almoft  roafted,  while  the  back  is 
freezing  ;  a  fituation  very  unnatural,  produdive  of  rheumatifin  and 
other  diftempers.  The  larger  towns  of  North -America  have,  with 
their  fpacious  fl:reets,  a  number  of  narrow  alleys,  which  are  pt?cu- 
liarly  detrimental   iu  a  fultry  climate,    and  in   co-operation  with 
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the    flovcnly    habits    of   thtir  poorer  iiinKitcs,    arc    nurfcrics    of 
dilcaff. 

Aivioiiy  the  qcncral  rulloitn  which  may  iiifluc.ncc  health,  the  moft 
(Irikiiig  i<;  an  excellisc,  and  in  lume  cafes  an  ill-indgcil  tlcatiUntis:  the 
continual  uafliiiig  uf  huufts,  clptcially  in  the  cold  llalon,  has,  wc  arc 
confident,  coft  the  lives  of  many  cftiniahle  women,  and  entailed 
painful  difcafcs  on  their  families. 

In  the  bulincfs  ol  life  we  often  remark  a  very  irregular  application  ; 
indolence)  fu«cecdcd  by  hurry  and  intenfc  fatigue.  This  mull  parti- 
cularly injure  luifbandmcn,  as  the  ncgleft  of  a  day  may  damage 
a  precious  crop,  if  it  is  not  compenlated  by  exertions,  which 
in  the  fultry  heat  of  fummcr  arc  very  trying  to  the  flrongefl  confti- 
tutions. 

As  to  nervous  diforder?,  philanthropy  compels  us  to  remark,  that, 
befulcs  their  general  connexion  with  a  liakly  conftitution,  they  have 
in  a  jjrcat  meafiu-e  originated  from  two  fingular  caufes.  One  is  the  con- 
vulfion  of  public  affairs  during  and  for  fome  tir  .e  after  the  war,  which 
occafioned  many  and  great  domeftic  diftrefles.  The  natural  events  of 
the  war  are  univtrfally  known,  and  numbers  of  virtuous  citizens  alio 
feel  the  dire  ettcds  of  the  fucceeding  anarchy,  efpecially  in  the  lofs  of 
property.*  The  operations  of  this  caufe  are,  however,  continually 
leflened  by  time  that  cures  our  griefs,  or  biuies  them  in  the  grave; 
and  fuch  evils  will,  under  Providence,  be  for  ever  prevented  by  the 
new  confederation  of  the  ITnited  States,  The  other  caufe  is  that 
gloomy  fuperftition  dilTeminated  by  ignorant,  illiberal  preachers,  the 
bane  of  focial  joy,  of  real  virtue,  and  of  a  manly  fpirit.-j-     This 
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''•  Not  ly  violence,  Lut  the  \vcll-kno\vn  difordcrs  of  paper  money  in  vaiioi:; 
forms. 

f  Perhaps,  however,  cie  long  it  will  be  found,  and  univerfally  acknowledged,  thnt  thi 
pvcvalcncc  of  ncr\fus  difoideis  in  Europe  and  America  is  owing  to  an  ill-dirc61ed '! 
corrupt  education,  particularly  amongft  females,  where  they  moft  prevail ;  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  poflihle  to  contempiatc  the  prefent  fyftcm  of  education  without  being  convinced  of 
this  truth.  Inftcad  of  furlifyini;  the  miud  with  fcntimcnts  fuited  to  the  various  vicifli- 
t'»Jcs  to  which  wc  arc  expoftd  in  tliis  life  ;  inftead  of  enlarging  and  cultivating  the  mind, 
and  preparing  it  to  meet  adverfity  and  prosperity  without  being  difmayed  at  the  one,  or 
lifted  up  with  the  other,  the  whole  attention  is  paid  to  exterior  accomplilhmcnts;  and  the 
jnlnd  neglc(^cd,  becomes  the  vidlim  of  unruly  paflions,  of  affciftation,  and  a  contcmi" 
tlble  fpecics  of  falfe  delicacy,  or  elfc  of  defpondency  ;  either,  or  .all  of  which,  if  they  are 
not  the  immediate  caufe,  arc  ye:  the  means  by  which  nervous  diforders  are  fed  and 
nnnrilhcd. 
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phantom  of  darknrfs  will  he  difptllcd  by  ihc  rays  of  fciciicc,  and  (he 
brip;ht chaf PIS  of  rilinj^  rivilizitioii.* 
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OENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   N  ATI' R  A  T  T  RODUCK  ANU  RU  R  A  L 
FCONOMY    OF    IHE    UNITtl)    ST/vTIs,    JLc. 

The  following  ohlcrvatioiis  and  'cmarks  arc  iiiade  with  a  particular 
reference  to  thole  who  may  adopt  the  lariiiing  hufmcld,  and  ot  couilc 
fix  thciircfidcnce  at  a  dillance  from  cities  and  towns.  The  I'nitctl 
States,  if  they  arc  truly  wile,  will  continue  to  give  every  pollibL-  cn- 
courajjement  to  agriculture  ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  their  wifdom 
to  purfiic  a  mamifa(fturin^j  fyftcin,  yet  it  would  be  hi/^hly  injurious 
for  them  to  give  it  a  preference  ;  indee<l,  their  great  objec't  Ihould 
be  to  make  commerce  and  nianufaiTtures  iiihftrvient  to  the  caufe  of 
agriculture,  and  to  make  the  latter  the  balis  of  the  former.  To  do 
otherwife,  would  be  perverting  the  order  of  nature.  Agriculture 
has  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  feveral  countries,  fince  it  became 
the  bufmefsand  favourite ainufementofphilofophei-.s  and  men  oftallc; 
and  the  American  farmer  may  reap  great  advantage  from  the  many 
excellent  writings  on  this  fubje«.%  but  nuK  h  improvement  is  yet 
wanting  in  every  part  of  this  noble  fcience  ;  befuk;?,  their  local  cir- 
cumllances  require  in  fome  cafes  peculiar  methods.  The  United 
States  extend  through  fcveral  climates,  and  the  general  irregularity 
of  the  fenfons  mingles  the  dlverfity  of  climate  in  every  State  ;  Penn- 
f\  Ivania,  for  inltance,  has  often  within  two  or  three  months  the  cli- 
mates of  Sweden,  England,  and  Italy.  This  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  lome  pradices  from  different  countries,  andeftab- 
lifliing  others  as  their  own. 

As  men  of  j)roperty  and  /cicnce  have  embraced  the  occupatio'i  of 
farmers  ia  America,  and  as  a  majority  of  tlie  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives,  if  not  of  the  Senate,  are  of  this  chifs  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
prefident,  we  may  reafonably  expeft  that  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  a  fubjeilt  i'o  important  in  itfelf,  and  whereon  fo  much  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  America  depends.  Before,  however,  we  ofter  any  oblerva* 
tions  on  the  theory  or  pra(?lice  of  American  farming,  we  lliall  endea- 
vour to  give  as  full  and  comprehenfive  an  account  as  our  plan  will 
admit,  of  the  vegetable  produdions  of  the  United  States  j  however, 

-  It  is  plcafiHg  to  fee  how  fanaficifm  declines  with  agricultural  improvement  in  many 
new  fcttlcmcntf,  and  how  reJ-iiicment  of  public  manners  keeps  pace  with  a  preference  of 
cn)ii;hl«iicj  ic.tclicis. 
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as  few  perfons  in  the  United  States  have  ftudied  natiual  hiftory  as  a 
fcience,  thebeft  information  on  this  fubjecSl  muft  be  very  impcfeft; 
the  following  we  truft  will,  however,  be  found  as  compiete  as 
any  that  is  at  prefent  extant. 
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FOB.EST    TREES. 

Elm,  uhius  Jmericana.  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  inner 
rind  of  both  is  ftriiigy  and  tough,  and  is  frequently  ufed  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  bed  cords.  The  wood  is  not  eafily  fp'it, 
and  therefore  ferves  for  the  naves  of  wheels.  The  bark  of  the 
■white  elm  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  gravel.  The  European 
Ei.M,  ulmus  campejiris,  is  fo  far  naturalized  as  to  propag:ite  itfelf  in 
copies. 

Sassafras,  laurua  f<^JJafi-as^  is  commonly  found  in  moift  land. 
It  does  not,  in  this  ftatc,  grow  to  a  large  fize.  Its  roots,  bark  and 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  fmell.  J t  affords  a  valuable  ingredient  for 
beer  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purpofts.  The  wood  makes  hand- 
fome  bedfleads,  and  it  is  faid  that  bugs  will  not  be  found  in  them  for 
feveral  years.  The  spice  woou,  laurus  benzoin^  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  FE\ER  BUSH,  is  another  fpecies  of  the  lauru^^ 
common  in  Ncw-Hampihire  :  it  is  more  aromatic  than  the  fafllifras. 
In  the  weileru  country,  its  fruit  and  bark  are  ufed  as  a  fubititute 
for  pimento. 

Wild  cherry.  Of  this  they  have  many  fpecies,  but  they  have 
pot  betn  well  arranged  and  properly  diltinguiflied.  They  arc 
very  numerous  in  land  whirh  has  been  newly  cleared,  if  not  kept 
down  by  culture.  The  wood  of  the  largcft  cherry  tree,  frunm  Fir- 
giniana^  is  very  highly  eftcemed  in  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  firm 
texture,  a  fmooth  grain,  and  a  beautiful  colour,  between  red  and 
yellow. 

Basswood,  or  lime  tree,  tilia  jlmtricana,  is  fometimes  fawed 
into  boards,  which  are  very  white,  but  foft,  and  eafily  warped. 

Locust,  robina pfeudo  acacia,  is  excellent  fcwel.  Its  trunk  ferves 
for  durable  polls  fct  in  the  ground,  and  may  be  fplit  into  trunncls  for 
Ihips,  which  are  equal  to  any  wood  for  tliat  purpofe.  It  thrives  on 
fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and  its  leaves  enrich  them.  For  thefo 
reafons,  the  cultivation  of  the  locufl  has  been  thought  an  object  wor- 
thy of  attention,  efpecially  as  it  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth.  For 
ieveral  years  paft  it  has  been  injured  by  a  beetle  \\.\k£t^  which 
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bores  a  hole  through  its  trunk.  Many  trees  have  been  entirely  kil- 
led, and  this  circumftance  has  proved  a  difcouragement  to  their  pro- 
pagation. 

Birch.  Of  this  they  have  four  fpecies.  i.  White,  Inula  alia. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  a  fubftance  of  a  fingular  kind,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  bark  which  is  Icfs  Jiabi^  to  rot  than  the  wood  which  it 
incloics.  The  whole  interior  fubftance  of  a  fallen  tree  is  frequently 
found  rotten,  whilll  the  bark  remains  found.  This  bark  is  coinpofed 
of  fcvcral  lamina,  eafily  feparable,  of  a  firm  confidence,  thin,  H.xible, 
fbft  and  Imooth  :  it  may  be  written  upon  like  paper  :  it  is  very  in- 
flammable, emitting  a  vivid  flnme  and  a  very  denfe,  black  fmoke, 
which  might  eafily  be  collcfted  like  lamp  black.  Of  this  bark  the 
Indians  formed  difnes,  boxes,  and  light  portable  canoes,  which 
they  fewed  together  with  fiendcr  but  tough  filauients  of  the  roots  of 
fpruce  and  cedar,  cementing  the  joints  with  turpentine.  2.  Black, 
hctula  nigra.  The  heart  ot  this  tree  is  of  a  beautiful  brown,  and  is 
frequently  fplit  and  turned  :  it  makes  handfome  bedfteads,  chairs, 
and  tables.  Much  of  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  3.  Red  or  yellow, 
letula  knta.  This  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fewel,  and  is  much  efteemed, 
4.  Alder,  hctula  alnus.  Its  bark  is  much  employed  in  dying 
a  dark  brown.  The  wood,  when  of  a  proper  fize,  makes  excel- 
lent charcoal.  It  is  common  in  fwamps  and  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
brooks. 

Oak.  Of  this  they  have  four  fpecies.  i.  Black,  qucrcus 
nigra.  The  inner  bark  is  aicd  for  tanning ;  the  timber  for 
the  keels  of  fliips.  a.  Red,  quercus  rubra.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  three  varieties,  i.  The  rer/y  which  grows  fometimes 
on  high  and  dry  land,  but  delights  in  a  moi^  foil,  and  is  ge- 
nerally fo^und  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  borders  of  fwamps. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  eafily  riven,  and  makes  excellent  ftaves 
for  molafles  and  for  dry  calks,  a.  The  f^uoamp  oak,  which  is 
found  in  low  wet  places.  It  is  pofleflcd  of  greater  elafticity  than  any 
other  oak.  Splints  of  this  wood  have  been  fubftituted  for  whale- 
bone. 3.  Tello\\}y  which  grows  on  hills  and  dry  ridges  of  land, 
makes  the  beft  of  pipe  ftaves  and  (hip  timber.*  3'.  White,  querent 
alba.   4.  Shrub,  or  ground  oak,  quercus pumila.    It  is  found  on 

*  This  mrangement  of  the  oaks  is  fuggcftcd  by  Dr.  Cutler.  In  common  parlance, 
iv.t  oak,  which  is  ufed  for  pipe  ftaves  and  ihip  timber,  is  calleJ  the  u^Lndivkitt  oak  ;  it 
V^.  one  of  the  moil  ufel'al  and  valunblc  [uc%  of  the  Amciican  fureft. 
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barren  hills  and  plains.     It  produces  a  gall,  which  is  evidently  thr 
niflus  of  an  infcft,  and  has  been  iifed  as  an  ingredient  in  writing  ink. 
There   is  another   oak,    called  the  chefnut^  or  new-found  oak  \  but 
whether  it  be  of  a  different  fpecies,  or  a  variety  of  either  fpecies 
above-mentioned,    has  not   been  deterniined.     5.  Chesnut  oak, 
quercui  prinus.     Whether  this  is  a  different  fpecie?,  or  only  a  variety 
of  either  of  the  fpecies  before  mentioned,  we  believe  is  not  yetdeter- 
irined.     6.  Live    oak,    qucrcus  Firglniana,     Black    jack   oak, 
quercusaquatka.    The  two  latter  arc  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  States. 
Walnut.  The  American  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  con- 
founded by  botanical  writers.  There  are  at  leafl  three  in  New-Hamp- 
lliire.       I.    White,    or   round    nut    hiccory,    juglans    alha. 
Its  Tap  is  fweet,    but  does   not  flow  freely.     Its  wood  is  fmooth 
and  tough,    and    is  much  ufed  for  gun  itock?,    axe  handles,  and 
walking  (ticks.      2.  Shag    tark,    juglans  cincrla?'^     The    wood 
of  this  tree  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the  white,  but  the  fruit  is  preferable, 
being  larger,  and  havino;  a  fofter  fliell.     3.  Oil   nut,    or   kuttkr 
KUT.     This  fpecies  has  been  called  by  fome  vM^aox^  juglans  alha^ 
and  by  others,  juglans  nigra.     It  differs  fpecifically  from  both,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Cutler  has  o;iven  it  the  diftinjjuilhintj  name  of  7U(^lans 
tathartica^  expreilive  of  the  peculiar  property  of  its  bark,  the  extract 
of  which  is  one  of  the  befl  cathartics  in  the  materia  medica,     ]t  nei- 
ther produces  g'ipings,    nor  leaves  the  patient  coflive,  and  may  be 
made  eflicaclous,  without  hazard,  by  increafingthe  dofe.  Its  operation 
is  kind  and  fafe,    even  in  the  moft  delicate  conftitutions.     It  is  an 
excellent  family  medicine,  is  well  adapted  to  hofpitals,  navies,  and 
armies.     It  was  much  ul'ed  by  the  military  pliyficians  in  the  late  war, 
and   it  may  become  a  valuable  article  of  exportation.     It  is  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake.     The 
fruit  ofthis  tree,  when  gathered  young,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  makes 
an  excellent  pickle  ;  when  ripe,  it  is  a  fattening  food  for  fvvine  :  its 
flieli  is  black,  hard  and  rough  :  its  kernel  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  rich  fweet  oil  :f  its  wood  makes  good  fencing  fluff;  and 

its 
T  *  «  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  be  the  cineria  of  authors,  an  1  tb.erefdie  have  ad>!r  1 
«  the  mark  of  interrogation.  If  it  be  not  x\\zaim'ui  (to  which  the  characters  pretty 
<'  well  agree)  it  has  nofpecific  name-"  £)r.  Cutler. 

-j-  In  the  fouthern  .ami  wcftein  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  tree  is  found  in  vcjy 
great  abundance.  The  Indians  prefcrvcd  the  oil  wliich  they  extraifled  from  the  nut. 
Of  this  we  have  an  early  tclHmony  in  the  journal  of  Ferdinando  dc  .Soto,  A.  D.  i^\n. 
Wiicii  he  came  to  Chiaha,  lituate  near  the  Af alachian  mountiiin?,  ubout  the  laii'.udcof 
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Us  bark,  befules  the  medicinal  virtvies  which  it  poircffes,  has  a  quality 
of  dying  ievcral  fliades  of  grey  and  black. 

Chesnut,  fagus  cajlanca^  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fencing;  it  is  ftraighr, 
coarfe  grained,  eafily  riven  and  very  durable :  it  is  foinetimes  Ipiit 
into  ftaves  and  heading  for  dry  caflis. 

Beach,  f^gu^  fyhatka.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties; 
the  white  and  tlie  red  are  ufed  as  fewel ;  the  black  is  fmall  and  tough, 
and  is  ufed  only  for  withes  and  fwitches. 

Hornkeam,  carphius  hetnlusy  is  a  fmall  but  tough  tree,  and  is  ufed 
only  for  levers,  hand  ipikes  and  itakes. 

Button  wood,  platanm  occidcfitalis,  is  a  large  tree,  but  as  tough 
as  the  hornbeam  :  it  is  ufed  for  windlaffes,  wheels  and  blocks. 

IPiNE,  piiius.  Of  this  genus  they  have  at  lealt  feven  ipecies.  i. 
The  White  pine,  piuus  Jirohus^  is  undoubtedly  the  prince  of 
the  American  foreft  in  lize,  age,  and  majefty  of  appearance.  More 
of  this  fpecies  have  been  produced  in  Nevv-Hampfliire,  and  the 
eaftern  counties  of  Mallachufetts,  than  in  all  America  befules.  Thefc 
trees  have  a  very  thin  lap,  and  are  diilinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
mall  pine  fr«m  the  fucceeding  growth  of  the  fame  fpecies,  whicli  are 
called  faplings.  The  bioiibm  of  this  and  other  pines  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June  ;  \\.%  farina  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fo  fubtil  that 
it  is  exhaled  with  vapour  from  the  earth,  afcends  into  the  clouds 
and  falls  with  rain,  forming  a  yellow  fcum  on  the  furfoce  of  liie 
water,  which  the  ignorant  erroneouily  call  fulphur,  from  the  funi- 
larity  of  its  colour. 

When  a  mail  tree  is  to  be  felled,  much  preparation  is  neceffuy. 
So  tall  a  ftick,  without  any  limbs  nearer  the  giound  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred  feet,  is  in  great  danger  of  breaking  in  the  fall.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  workmen  have  a  contrivance  which  they  call  Icdd'mg  the 
tree,  which  is  thus  executed.  They  know  in  what  direction  the  tree 
will  fall,  and  they  cut  down  a  number  of  fmaller  trees  which  grow  in 
that  diredion  ;  or  if  there  be  none,  they  draw  others  to  the  fpot,  and 
place  them  fo  that  the  falling  tree  may  lodge  on  their  branches ; 
which  Leaking  or  yielding  under  its  preifur-.  nder  its  fall  eafy  and 
fafe.  A  time  of  deep  fnow  is  the  moil  favourable  fcafon,  as  the  rocks 
are  then  covered,  and  a  natural  bed  is  formed  to  receive  the  tree. 
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34  ,  ■x  "  found  grrat  ftorc  of  oil  of  \v;.liuit:,  cl-.a-  as  burrcr,  niul  of  good  taftc." 
Vu'Jidi,  vol.  V.  p.  1539.  TheInJia;is  of  Ncw-r.ng'iii-.J  cxtruii^cil  an  oil  from  atoitir, 
ky  bojling  tbem  in  water  \v  tb  nfhcr,  cf /-m'.-!.  or  tliC  lotten  liC.ut  of  niapie. 
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When  fallen  it  is  examined,  and  if  to  appearance  it  be  found,  h  ii 
cut  in  Uie  proportion  of  three  feet  in  length  to  every  inch  of  its  dia« 
meter,  f  )r  a  maft  j  but  if  intended  for  a  bowfprit  or  a  yard,  it  is  cut 
fliorrer :  if  it  be  not  found  throughout,  or  if  it  break  in  falling,  it  is 
cut  into  logs  for  the  faw  mill. 

When  a  maft  is  to  be  drawn,  as  its  length  will  not  admit  of  iti 
palling  in  a  crooked  road,  a  ftraight  path  is  cut  and  cleared  for  it 
through  the  woods.    If  it  be  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
river,  it  is  drav\n  to  the  bank  and  rolled  into  the  water,  or  in  the 
wuitf  r  it  is  laid  on  the  ice  to  be  floated  away  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  river  in  the  fpring.     From  other  lituations  mafts  are  now  con- 
vened twenty,   thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  landing-places,  at  the 
head  of  tiie  tide,  and  as  tiie  diftance  has  increafed,  more  fafe  and 
cafy  modes  of  conveyance  have  been  invented.     Formerly,  if  drawn 
on  wheels,  the  inaft  was  raited  by  levers,  and  hung  by  chains  under 
the  axle.     In  this  cafe  it  wis  iicceffary  to  nfe  very  ftrong  and  heavy 
chains,  and  wheels  of  iixteen  or  eighceen  feet  in  diameter,  that  the 
maft,  in  palling,  might  be  c!ca;od  iVoni  the  ground,  which  was  often 
encumbered  with  rocks  and  flumps.     Now,  the  common  wheels  and 
chains  are.  uled,  and  the  largeft  ftick,  by  a  very  eafy  operation,  is 
raifed  on  the  axle.    To  perform  this,  the  wheels  being  brought  near 
to  it,  are  canti;d  ;  the  axle  being  fet  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  one 
wheel  on  the  ground  and  the  other  aloft  ;  the  maft  is  then  rolled 
over  the  rim  and  fpokes  of  the  lower  wheel,  and  fattened  to  the  axle; 
and  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  a  chain,  which  is  previoufly  made  faft  to 
the  oppolite  lide  of  the  upper  wheel,  is  hooked  to  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
who,  by  a  jerk,  bring  down  the  upper  and  raife  the  lower  wheel, 
and  thus  both  are  brought  into  their  proper  pofition,  with  the  maft 
mounted  on  the  axle.    They  ufe  two  pairs  of  wheels,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  maft ;  by  which  means,  it  is  not  galled  by  friction  on 
the  ground,  and  the  draught  is  rendered  much  eafier  for  the  cattle. 

When  a  maft  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  fnow,  one  end  is  placed  on  a 
fled,  fliorter,  but  higher  than  the  common  fort,  and  refts  on  a  ftrong 
block,  which  is  laid  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  lied.  Formerly,  the 
butt-end  was  placed  foremoft,  and  faftened  by  chains  to  the  bars  of 
the  fled,  which  was  attended  by  this  inconvenience ;  that  in  fidelong 
ground,  the  ftick  by  its  rcflling  would  overfet  the  fled,  and  the 
drivers  had  much  difficulty  either  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  difafter, 
by  the  help  of  levers  and  ropes.  The  invention  of  the  fwivel-chain 
precludes  this  difficulty.    One  part  of  this  chain  is  faftened  to  the 

4  tongue 
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tongne  of  the  fled,  and  the  other  to  the  fmalleft  end  of  the  maft,  by 
means  of  a  circular  groove  cut  in  it ;  one  of  the  intermediate  links 
is  a  fvvivel,  which,  by  its  eafy  turning,  allows  the  ftick  to  roll  from 
fide  to  fide,  without  overturning  the  fled.  In  defccnding  a  long  and 
fteep  hill,  they  have  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  load  from  making 
too  rapid  a  defcent.  Seme  of  the  cattle  are  placed  behind  it ;  a  chain 
which  is  attached  to  their  yokes  is  brought  forward  and  faftened  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  load,  and  the  refiftance  which  is  made  by 
thefe  cattle  checks  the  defcent.  This  operation  is  called  tailing. 
The  moft  dangerous  circumftance  is  the  pafling  over  the  top  of  a 
fliarp  hill,  by  which  means  the  oxen  which  are  neareft  to  the  tongue 
are  fometimes  fufpended,  till  the  foremoft  cattle  can  draw  the  maft 
:'o  far  over  the  hill,  as  to  give  them  opportunity  to  recover  th« 
ground.  In  this  cafe  the  drivers  arc  obliged  to  ufe  much  judgment 
and  care,  to  keep  the  cattle  from  .icing  killed.  There  is  no  othey 
way  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  than  to  level  the  roads. 

The  bell:  white  pine  trees  are  fold  for  mails,  bovvfprits  and  yard?, 
for  large  fliipg.*    Thofe  of  an  inferior  fize,  partly  unfound,  crooked 

'■'  Douglafs,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  fucaks  of  a  white  pine,  cut  near  Dunfii.bb  in  I73<J, 
^vhicll  was  "  ftraight  and  four.il,  ("e\cn  feet  eight  inches  in  dinir.e'.cr,  at  the  butt  end.'* 
He  alfo  fays,  that  when  <  Colond  P.ii-tiidji;e'  (formerly  Lieutenaut-Guvernor  of  Ncw- 
Hampfhirc) '  had  the  mail  contn\i>,  lie  fcnt  hoinc  a  few  of  tl'.irty-eij,ht  inches,  ar.J  two 
bF  forty-two  inches." 

Mr.  Belknap  obtained  from  the  books  of  tl;c  late  contraficr,  Miik  Hu-.-.k-in^ 
Wcntworth,  Efq.  deceafcd,  tlie  following  account  of  the  fize  and  value  of  I'uch  llick? 
as  he  fent  to  England  for  the  life  cf  the  navy. 


Mafts, 

1                   Yar 

dr.. 

Bowfprits.               1 

Diameter 

S  telling. 

Diameter 

Sterling 

Diameter 

Sterling      f 

in  inches. 

value. 

in  inches. 

value. 

in  inches. 

value,         1 

^'  '; 

L-   ^' 

X-     ^' 

25            13    8 

15 

0   0 

25              z  10 

26            16    0 

16 

0   0 

26              3    0 

27            18    0 

17 

6  10 

27              3  14 

28           aj    0 

i55 

9     0 

28             8    a 

29           28    0 

19 

11     4 

29            15    0 

30           35  10 

20 

14  10 

30            ?.  r     0 

3«           44    0 

21 

1 3  10 

31            26    0 

32           56    0 

22 

21     0 

52            29    0 

33            73    0 

23 

23   10 

33            32    0 

34           so    0 

a* 

3a     0 

34  40    0 

35  4*  JO 

36  45    0 
17           5*  10 

N,  B.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  were  hewn  into  the  pi"oper  Ihape  before 
;h«  final  dimenfions  \yere  takan,  which  determined  their  value. 
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or  broken  in  falling,  are  either  fawn  into  planks  and  boards,  o# 
formed  into  canoes,  or  cut  into  bolts  for  the  tile  of  coopers,  or  fplit 
and  fluved  into  clapboards  and  fhingles.  Boards  of  this  wood  ar6 
much  ufed  for  wainfcoting  and  cabinet  work  ;  it  is  of  fmooth  grain, 
Jind  when  free  from  knots,  does  no  injury  to  the  tools  of  the  work- 
men ;  hut  the  foftnefs  of  its  texture  fubjefts  it  to  flirink  and  fwell 
<vith  the  weather.  The  fapling  pine,  though  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
is  not  fo  firm  and  fmooth  as  the  veteran  pine  of  the  foreft,  and  is 
more  fenfiljly  aft'erted  by  the  weather. 

The  ilumps  and  roots  of  the  mail  pine  arc  very  durable.  It  is 
a  common  faying,  that  *'  no  man  ever  cut  down  a  j)ine,  and  lived 
*'  to  fee  the  flump  rotten."  Afier  many  years,  when  the  roots 
have  been  loofcned  by  the  froft,  they  arc,  with  much  labour,  cut 
and  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  being  turticd  up  edgeway,  are  fet 
for  fences  to  fields,  in  which  ftatc  they  have  been  known  to  remain 
ibund  for  half  a  century.  A  colleftion  of  tliefe  roots  would  make 
sn  impenetrable  abatis,  which  nothing  but  fire  could  eafily  deftroy. 

Before  the  revohition,  all  white  pines,  excepting  thofe  growing 
in  any  townfhip  granted  before  the  twenty-firft  of  September,  1722, 
were  accounted  the  king's  property,  and  heavy  penalties  were  an- 
Hexed  to  the  cutting  of  them,  without  leave  from  the  king's  fur- 
Veyor.  Since  that  event,  thefc  trees,  like  all  others,  are  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  landholder. 

2.  The  YELLOW  riNE,  pinus  pinca,  is  harder  and  heavier  thapi 
the  white,  but  never  grows  to  the  fame  fize ;  its  planks  and  boarda 
are  ufed  for  the  Hoors  of  houfes  and  the  decks  of  (liips. 

3.  The  I'lTCH  rixE,  pinus  tiViJa^  is  the  hardeft  and  heavieft 
Of  all  the  pines ;  it  is  fometimcs  put  to  the  fame  ufes  as  the  yellow 
pine;  but  at  prcfent  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for  fewel.  When  burnt 
in  kilns,  it  makes  the  bcft  kind  of  charcoal ;  its  knots  and  roots 
feeing  full  of  the  terebinthlne  oil,  afford  a  light  furpafling  candles } 
its  foot  is  coUefted,  and  ufed  for  lamp  black.  The  making  of  tar 
from  it  is  now  wholly  difufed.  Formerly,  when  it  was  made,  the 
method  was  this ;  a  piece  of  clay  ground  was  chofen  ;  or  if  fuch 
could  not  conveniently  be  h;-d,  the  earth  was  paved  with  (lone  or 
brick,  in  a  circular  form,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
railed  in  the  middle,  and  a  circular  trench  was  drawn  round  it  a  few 
Inches  in  depth.  The  wood  being  cut  and  fp! it,  was  fet  upright  in 
a  conical  pile,  and  covered  on  every  fide  with  fods,  n  hole  being  left 
''pen  at  the  top,  whae  the  pile  was  fet  on  fire.    The  eonfined  heat 
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melted  the  refinous  juices  of  the  wood,  which  flowed  out  at  the 
?x)ttom  into  the  cucular  trench,  and  was  conchifted,  by  other  gut* 
ters,  to  holes  in  the  earth,  in  which  were  fet  barrels  to  receive  it. 
Turpentine  is  colh<fted  from  every  fpccics  of  the  pine,  by  boxing 
the  trees  ;  that  from  the  white  pine  is  the  pureft  j  it  fomttimes  diftils 
from  the  tree  in  beautifully  tranfparent  drops. 

4.  The  LARCH,  ^/««j  lariXi  is  the  only  tree  of  the  tcrebinthine 
quality  which  fhcds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  Its  turpentine  is  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Burgundy  pitch. 

5.  The  FIR,  piniis  balfamca^  yields;  a  fin^balfam,  which  is  con- 
tained in  fmall  blirters  on  the  exterior  furfuce  of  its  bark.  Thisbalfam 
is  ufed  both  as  an  external  and  internal  medi  ine.  The  wood  iscoarfei 
and  more  brittle  than  the  pine,  aiid  is  feldom  either  hewn  or  fawn. 

6.  Spruce,  phms  Catiadoijis ;  of  this  they  have  two  varieties,  the 
white  and  the  black.  The  ivbitc Jpnue  is  tall  and  flender,  its  grain 
is  luifting,  and  when  llripped  of  its  bark  it  will  crack  in  a  warm 
fun  ;  it  is  the  worll  wood  for  fewel,  becaufe  of  its  continual  fnap- 
pi!;g;  in  this  refpeft  it  exceeds  hemlock  and  chefnut,  both  whicb 
are  remarkable  lor  the  fame  ill  quality;  it  is  fometimes  formed  into 
cars  for  large  boats,  but  is  inferior  to  afli ;  it  is  often  ufed  for  fpars, 
j'or  fencing  llufl"  and  for  Icadblding  ;  lor  all  which  purpofes  its  form 
nnd  texture  render  it  very  convenient,  as  it  is  flraight  and  tough, 
[Kid  may  be  had  of  any  fize  from  two  inches  to  two  fett  in  diameter. 
T;io  hhick  fpruce  is  uied  only  for  beer ;  the  young  tuigs  of  it  are 
boiled  till  the  bark  may  ealily  be  ftripped  from  the  wood,  and  being 
iV.cetened  with  molailes,  make  one  of  the  molt  pleafant  and  vvhoi^- 
fome  beverages  which  nature  affords:  of  this  fpruce  is  made  the  ef- 
knee,  which  is  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America. 

7.  The  HEMLOCK,  pbiiis  ablcs^  is,  in  ftature,  the  next  tree  ta 
the  mail  pine  ;  it  grows  largeit  in  fwampy  land,  and  is  very  Itraight ; 
its  grain  is  coarle,  and  is  not  ealily  Iplit  or  hewn,  but  is  fawed  into 
planks,  joills  and  laths :  its  chief  excellence  in  building  is,  that  it 
holds  a  nail  exceedingly  well ;  it  makes  good  liooring  for  bridges 
and  barns,  and  the  round  timber  is  very  dnrable  iu  wharfs  and 
daiv.s :  the  bark  is  excellent  for  tanning  leather.  The  balfam  of  the 
hemlock  is  uled  medicinally,  but  it  cannot  be  collected  in  any  great 
quantities. 

V/hite  cedar,  or  ark  or  vit.-k,  thuja  occi.kntalis. 
Juniper,  or  RjiD  cavAii,  juKpcrus  nrginianaf  it  produces  thcL 
juniper  berry. 
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The  white  cedar  of  the  fouthem  States,  cuprejfus  thyoidety  is  a 
very  difFrrent  ^'•ee  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  northern  States ;  but 
the  red  cedar  is  the  fame  in  all  the  States;  it  is  a  juniper,  and  is  a 
fpedles  of  that  in  Europe  which  produces  the  juniper  berries ;  :i , 
wood  of  the  red  cedar  is  more  durable,  when  fet  in  the  earth,  tnan 
any  other  wood  growing  in  America. 

They  have  another  fpecies  of  juniper,  juniperus  fahina^  which 
does  not  rife  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground ;  hut  the 
branches  extend  horizontally  feveral  yards,  and  form,  in  open  paf- 
tures,  an  extenfive  bed  of  evergreen :  the  leaves  are  mixed  with 
oats,  and  given  to  horfes  to  deftroy  the  worms,  which  infeft  their 
bowels. 

Cypress,  cuprejfus  difikha^  found  only  in  the  fouthsrn  States, 
\ifed  for  fliingles  and  other  purpofes,  grows  in  fwamps  and  very 
hirgc. 

White  willow,  falix  alba,  is  originally  an  exotic,  but  nov/ 
well  naturalif'ed  and  much  propagated.  "  The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
ufed  as  a  fiihllitute  for  the  cortex  Perumana^''  or  Peruvian  bark. 

Swamp  willow,  falix ;  this  is  the  firfl  tree  that  (hows  its  blof- 
foms  in  the  fpring ;  and  in  fome  feafons  its  white  flowers  exhibit  a 
delightful  appearance,  when  all  the  neighbouring  trees  remain  in 
their  wintry  hue. 

Poplar  or  aspen,  populus  ircmida.  This  tree  is  more  frequently 
four.d  ill  open  or  clear  land  than  in  thick  woods ;  it  is  of  quick 
growth  ;  the  w(jod  is  white,  foft  and  fmooth  ;  it  is  ufed  for  lafts  and 
and  hcc'.s  of  fliocj,  and  for  fome  kinds  of  turned  work. 

Black  roPLAR,  or  ];alsam  tree.  This  is  a  beautiful  fo reft 
tree,  of  a  large  iize  and  quick  growth,  very  proper  for  walks  and 
ihacies ;  its  buds,  ia  the  fpring,  are  full  of  a  rich  balfam,  refembling 
th:j  balfaiu  of  Peru  :  as  the  buds  expand  the  balfam  difappears. 

Of  the  M  A  !•  L ]■  they  have  three  fpecies :  i  .T he  w  h i t  e,  accr  negundo ; 
ilie  wood  of  this  tree,  efpecially  that  which  is  curled  in  its  grain,  is  much 
lu'cd  in  cabinet  vrork  ;  it  is  firm  and  fmooth;  it  takes  a  iine  polilli,  ?.nd 
may  ijc  flaiaed  of  the  colour  of  black  walnut  or  mahogany,  2,  The 
KEo,  (tccr  rnlrumy  grows  in  fwamps,  and  is  fit  only  for  fuel.  3, 
'f  hs  ]CLACK  or  ROCK  maple  exceedj  th^  others  in  this  rcfpedt,  being 
pi  a  vciy  dole  texture,  hard  and  heavy,  even  when  perfectly  dry. 
But  the  grand  txceliciicy  of  this  tri^e  is  the  faccharine  quality  of  its 
fan,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  sugak  ?viaple,  acer 
jac'jharinii;^^ 
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Of  ASH  they  have  two  fpecies.  I. The  v.hite  ash,  fraxlnui  ex* 
teljior ;  this,  in  good  land,  grows  to  the  fize  of  three  feet  in  diameter; 
it  is  very  tall,  ftraiglit  and  tough  ;  its  leaves  and  bark  are  an  Rntidote 
to  the  venom  of  the  r.-ittle-riinke ;  the  wood  is  ealily  riven,  and 
irukcs  durable  rails  for  fences;  it  is  alfo  formed  into  oars  and  hand* 
fpikes,  and  ferves  for  the  frames  of  ploughs,  carts,  fleighs  and 
jiding  c.nipgcs,  and  for  the  handles  of  many  ufeful  tools  in  agri-. 
cultural  and  mechanical  employments.  2.  The  other  fpecies  is 
BLACK  ASH,  fraxhuis j^fjicrkana,  of  which  the  RED  and  YELLOW 
arc  varieties.  Splints  of  the  wood  of  afli  are  obtained  by  pounding 
it  with  a  maul,  and  are  employed  in  making  baJkets  and  brooms : 
this  knowledge  was  probr.bly  derived  from  the  Indians.  The  roots 
of  yellow  afli  are  ufed  by  turners  for  the  making  of  plates  and  bowls. 

After  going  through  the  catalogue  of  foreft  trees,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  all  woods  which  grow  on  high  land  are  more 
firm  and  folid,  and  better  for  timber  or  fuel,  than  thofe  which  grow 
in  fwamps :  the  fame  difference  may  generally  be  obferved  between 
thofe  in  the  open  grounds,  and  thole  in  the  thick  fliade  in  the  forefl. 
The  pine  is  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  but  whether  the  immenfe 
age  or  fuperior  ftature  of  the  foreft  pine  be  the  caufcs  which  render 
it  more  firm  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  pafturcs,  cannot  at  pre- 
fent  be  afcertained. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  wood  of  trees,  ftripped  of  their  bark  in  the  fpring, 
and  left  to  dry  ftanding  till  they  are  dead,  is  harder,  heavier  and 
ftronger,  more  fofid  and  durable,  than  that  of  Ve??  felled  in  their 
baik ;  and  that  the  fappy  part  of  wood  without  bi.rk  is  not  only 
ftronger  than  the  common,  but  much  more  fo  th  r*  the  hoart  of 
wood  ip  bark,  though  lefs  heavy :  the  phylical  cnufe  of  this  aug- 
pientation  of  ftrength  and  folidity  he  thus  explains  •  "  Trees  increafc 
in  fize  by  additional  coats  of  new  wood,  which  i§  formed  from  the 
running  fap  between  the  bark  and  the  old  wood.  Trees  flripped  of 
their  bark  form  none  of  thefe  new  coats,  and  though  they  live  after 
the  bark  is  taken  off  they  do  not  grow.  The  fubftance  deftined  to 
form  the  new  wood,  finding  itfelf  Hopped  and  obliged  to  fix  in  the 
void  places  both  of  the  fap  and  heart,  augments  the  folidity  and 
confenuently  the  ftrength  of  the  wood.'** 

■■■  Nat.  Hid.  Vol.  V.  p.  267.     It  rauft  b:  obfeived,  that  his  expciiracnts  were  made 
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Ecfuic  the  immtnlc  quantity  of  livitig  wood  wlili  whicli  the  forcft 
abounds,  nature  hatli  juuvidtd  an  a.iipic  ilorc  of  that  foflil,  ligntoua 
lubrtauLC,  cAlcdjjiut,  h  apj;caib  to  be  lunticd  of  the  iic-idiioiis  jnulii 
of  trees  ar.cl  fliriihs,  prcicivcd  in  a  jKcuiiar  maiinci-  in  the  earth  ; 
it  is  ul'ually  found  in  Avampa  between  or  under  hills,  where  it  h:\3 
been  avCUiuu'.atlng  for  many  ages;  the  decayed  vegetation  of  one 
period  having  fcned  as  a  Inil  iii  which  another  growth  has  taken 
root  and  come  to  niaturiiy.  In  the  town  of  Dover,  in  Ncw-Hampfliire, 
Zix  two  I'waaips,  which,  within  the  lafl  twenty-iive  years,  have  been 
cleared  of  the  flumps  and  roots  of  the  iateft  growth,  which  were  pine 
and  heiriloek.  In  digging  them  upanotlicr  tier  of  ihuiips  was  found 
lender  them,  the  roots  of  which  were  foinid  ;  and  in  fonie  inflances  a 
third  ftump  appeared  under  the  feeonch  In  iuchfwamps  is  found  the 
peat,  in  whicli  the  fliape  of  twigs,  baik  and  leaves,  is  very  apparent, 
but  on  prepare  it  is  confoiidated  into  a  foft  fatty  fubflancei  this 
being  dug  in  fpits  ot  a  proper  fize,  and  dried,  becomes  valuable 
luel ;  of  which,  though  at  prefent  little  ufe  is  made,  yet  pofterity 
will  doubtlefs  reap  the  benefit.* 
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*  TLc  following  IctUT  en  the  fiilijcrt  of  i>eat,  thouj^li  in  oppofition  to  the  alio'.c 
BiIiKipk  (if  it:;  origin,  will  need  no  apolopy  for  its  itircrtion  ;  it  appears  to  us  fiiflici- 
ejitiy  important  to  tlaini  the  :i:tcn:ion  of  the  naturalill,  anil  calculated  to  promote  ar» 
ii;q'.;iry  that  may  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  confequences : 

"  I  vi-ry  nuich  douL't  your  dtxfliinc  of  jfat.  It  appears  to  mc  to  be  a  fviLftanre 
fii  gcner:!.  Deciduous  partb  of  tires  and  (hrr.bsarc  often  found  mixed  with  it.  But' 
it;  iiitlam;ru;Mc  piOj>ci:y)  I  conceive,  docs  not  depend  on  the  mere  adventitious  toU 
Jec'tions  of  Jc:3v<-J  VL-.ct.iMc:. ;  for  altli/i.gli  jxat  is  fiiund  in  places  favourable  to  fiith 
C'Aii-^W'in:,  yet  it  ii  n'jt  f /and  in  cvcy  plr.cc  wlicre  tl.ofe  collc>:tions  have  been  made. 
Bf.fulc--,  ill  .,'1  t'.i'^  j,.;.-  1  ii.uc  e;.a:Mined,  tlicic  are  rtinicioiis  lil-rcs  of  a  fmgular  co;i- 
{Vriirtiop.,  v,!i-iou;ly  raniincd  ;  in  fomc  kinds  tlicy  arc  extremely  fine,  in  other:  aa 
b'_-;e  as  ii  p.-.kth.rc.'.d.  V.'licn  thcica.  is  f.; ft  taken  trom  the  pit,  the  threads  may  be 
•^rired  a  conful.r.'Jde  •lenjtb,  and,  \:\wn  wrdheJ,  they  hnvr  an  appearance  which  hn» 
•  •dticed  rie  t;)  lufj-cj^t  a  ve;  crp.ble  ori'iU'.iration.  If  they  are  a  living  vegetable,  they 
S-'crn  to  foj'm  tiie  link  b'.t-.vfon  the  vc;',et;d-)!c  and  f )fiil  kini^djm-  It  fccms  molt  pro- 
i'..r>!c,  if  tlKvfe  fibres  arc  not  ver/nabic  j'ii  (^oiois,  they  may  be  fibrous  roots  of  a  bed 
cf  fomc  pa.tiuul.-'r  fpecics  of  ni'if,  np'.i  wiiicli  t^crc  h.is  b^cn  a  large  coUeiflion  of 
inr.t'cr,  v.diidi  has  Ivi.ita  them  a  ccri.tiii  diptli  iinder  (ground,  \vhi.re  they  arc  not  fiib- 
j?ct  to  pi.vrrfniftion.  jVjt  tli-.-ie  Rfni..  to  be  an  inflanimaldc  foffil  in  the  compofition 
•;f  rcat,  ibtfcrtnt  fruin  the  eait'i  I'l.r.mi.^nly  fwund  in  limilar  places.  I  am  told,  fomc 
p:av  npp-.ars  t  '  i^e  en: i rely  a  fc^lTil,  thonj;h  1  have  never  fcen  any  fiich.  It  is  as  eafy  to 
rorjriive  of  fut.'.  a  fr.Td  ^is  of  pit-coal.     If  tb<:  fi/(n!  contains  tb.c  inflammable  priaci- 
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vcuct..'jlcs.     lliivc  you  never  huuJ  of  its  growing 
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Globe  flower, 

Pigeonbcrry, 

Virginian  dogwood,  . 

Conel, 

Red-flowered  honcyfuckle 

White  American  honeyfucklc 

American  tea  .  . 

Cherry  honeyfuckle  . 

Virginia  i'carlet  honcyfuckle, 

Dwarf  cherry  honeyfucklc, 

Evergreen  fpindle  tree, 

Virginian  itca, 

Stag's  horn  fumach. 

Black  haw,  .  • 

Llackberried  elder  . 

Redbciricd  elder, 

Scarltt-llowcred  horfc  clicf'uit-, 

Judas  tree, 

Great  laurel, 

Dwarf  laurel, 

Thynie-k-avcd  marfli  cuius, 

American  fenrj^i, 

Rofe  bay  tree, 

White  pej)per  bulli, 

Red -bud  audroiv-cda, 

Bog  evergreen,  .         . 

Carolina  red-bud, 

Carolina  iron-wcod  tree, 


EES,  siiRuns,  &c. 

Ce|)halanthus  occidcntaVis, 
Cid'iis  ficyuides, 
Cornus  floridn, 
Cornus  Canndeufis, 
Azalea  nudiflora, 
Aiiaka  vifcofa, 
Ceanothuf?  Americanus, 
Lonicera  diervilla, 
Lonicera  Vir^',iniana, 
Loniccra  Canadenfis, 
F.uonynius  Americanns, 
Itca  Virginica, 
Rhus  typhiuum. 
Viburnum  prunifolium, 
Sambucui  uis'ra, 
Sambucus  Canadcnfis, 
yi'.fjulur,  pavia, 
Cercis  Canadcnfis; 
P'aiiiiia  latifolia, 
Kaliiiia  anguftitolia, 
L'.lIuju  thymifolium, 
Khodora  Canadcnfis, 
}\ liodudcadrum  maximum, 
Ar.d.romcda  arborea, 
Ai:di omcda  rr.ccinofa, 
Andromeda  calyculata, 
Andromeda  nitida, 
Andrcmeda  plumata, 


igi'm  v,!.crc  it  lias  b:c!i  dug  out  ■  One  of  mv  nci-libours  hx:  often  to'lJ  ms,  that  % 
ditdi  w:\i  dug  tliio'.r,h  a  mcriJow  in  his  f.-.rm  many  ycaii  ago,  wheic  there  i^  a  Lcdy 
fcf  pent  ;  that  tiic  dcj.;;li  of  tlie  dituh  c.icccd;;J  t!ic  depth  of  the  peat ;  and  that  the 
jv.-.\t  has  pullicd  out  on  both  fides  fo  as  iieailv  lo  meet  in  th.c  center,  but  the  fidi-j  of  irse 
diich  above  and  below  remain  much  ti.c  (ame,  except  fum';  little  chang:  which  the 
length  of  time  lias  prodiiced.  I  hive  no-t  f.ca  the  place  ;  b'jt  were  1  affu red  of  this 
f,\£t,  I  IhoviJd  be  inclined  to  bclic'-c  the  £brcr.  ro  be  living  vc<];etab!.:,,  and  the  folnl 
t'l  be  polI^;(lcd  oF  the  property  of  fpar,  with  regard  to  the  increafe  tf  its  bull;  ;  and 
that  thefe  two  fubUanccs  were  mutually  dcp-nJcnt  on  cavh  other," 

4V S.  J:/l:>-  of  iDr.  Culkr  lo  Mr.  Belknap. 
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Carolinian  fjrianga, 

Sorbiis  tree, 

Mountain  a(h,  . 

Service  tree, 

Medlar  tree, 

Sweet- fccntcd  crab  apple- tree 

Meado^v  fwcct, 

Queen  of  the  meadows, 

Canadian  fpiria, 

Wild  rofc, 

Pennfylvanian  fwamp  rofe, 
Superb  ral'pbfiiy, 
Carolian  Fothergilla, 
Tulip  tree, 
Evergicr:n  tvilip  tree, 
Cliinbini;  trumpet  flov.'cr, 
Virginian  fteuartii, 
Franklin  tret, 
Locull  tree,  . 

Rofc-howcrcd  locull  tree, 
Sv»'amp  willow,         . 
Red-ilowercd  maph', 
Plane-tree, 
Po})Iar, 

Catalpn,  . 

t-'mhrc!!.!, 

Swamp  laviM'I, 

Cucmnbcr-trcc, 

PortugaJ  bay, 

Red  bay, 

Laiiicl  of  the  weftorn  countr 

Wild  pimento,  * 

Saflafras, 

Honcy-loLufl, 

Fringe  or  fnow-drop  tree. 

Barberry, 

Holly, 

Cockfpur  hawthorn, 

fepiadle-tree, 
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Philadelphus  inodorus^ 
Sorbus  auciiparia» 
Sorbiis  Amcric  ana, 
Mefpilus  Canadenfis, 
Mclpilus  nivea, 
Pyi  lis  coronaria, 
Spiraia  faiicifolia, 
Spiraea  tomentofa, 
Spirxa  hypericifolia, 
Rofii  Carolina, 
Rofa  paluftris, 
Ruhii3  oduratus, 
I'tjlher^illu  gardeni, 
I.iiiodeiuhuni  uilipifera. 
Magnolia  grandiflora, 
l.'ignonia  radicans, 
Siewartia  nialacodendron, 
r"rankliiiia  alatainaha, 
Robiiiia  pfeiido  acacia, 

Rohinia  rofea, 

Salix  circria  ? 
Acer  ru'  riini. 

l^laiitaiius  occidentalis, 

Liriodcadron  tulipifcra, 

Popuhis  hetcrophylla, 

Eignonia  catalpa, 

;M;gnolia  tripctala, 

Bln.gnolia  glauca. 

Magnolia  acuminata, 

Laurus  indica, 

Laurus  boibonia, 

Qu.  fpecics  ? 

Laiuus  bei;zoin, 

l.auriis  falTafras, 

Gkditfia,  i.  6". 

Chionanthus  Virginica, 

Bcrbcris  vulgaris. 

Ilex  aquifolium, 

Crat.xgus  coccinea, 

Euonymus  Europasus, 


Papatfil 
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TapTV,  • 

Candlebcrry  myrtle, 
Duarf-laurcl,  .         • 

Ivy, 

TruiTip.  t  boncyfiicklc,      . 
Upright  honcyfuckle. 
Yellow  j.ifinine,  , 

Anieric,  n  aloe,         , 

Sumach,  ,  , 

Poke, 

Long  mofs,  .  , 
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Annona  ttiluba, 
Myricaccrifcra, 
Kaliniaangiiliit'ulia, 
Kalinialarifolia,* 
Hc'ilcra  quinquefolia, 
Loniccra  I'cniperviiens, 
Azalea  ivudiflora, 
Bignonia  fcmpet  vircns, 
Calycaothus  floridus, 
Agave  Virginica, 
Rhus,  Qy.  fpecies  ? 
Phytolacca  decandra, 
Tillatidfia  Ulneoidc«* 


m 
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Black  currant,         . 

(loofebeny,  , 

Prickly  goofcbcrry, 

Grapes, 

The  black  grape, 

yox  grape,  , 


WILD    FRUITS. 

Ribes  nigrum,  f 

Ribes  groHulana,]: 

Rilies  cynolbati, 

Vitis, 

Vitis  labrufca, 

Vitis  vulpina,§ 


Ear. 


''•  Called  ivy  wi;h  u?. 

f  Tlic  BLACK  CURRANT,  riics  ti/gium,'  is  a  native  of  tlic  American  fwampr,  nn4 
is  much  improved  by  culture  ;  it  is  not  much  ufcd  as  f&oJ,  but  is  nn  t  xtcllcnt  incilicine 
for  a  fore  mouth  and  throat.  An  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  the  fiuit;  \vc 
h;\ve  drank  fome  of  the  age  of  fcvcn  years  equal  to  the  \>c<\  flavoured  poit. 

I  The  WILD  ceosEisERRY,  n'>e<  ^rcjfn/ariaf  is  very  common  in  the  borders  of 
Wfiods,  and  has  been  greatly  meliorated  by  cultivation. 

§  Of  grapes  they  have  two  fpccics.  The  black  graPK,  vitii  labrufca^  and  tl:5 
rox  CRAPE,  vitis  vulpi'ia.  Of  thcfc  there  are  feveral  varieties.  From  tliC  fpccimcns 
of  foreign  grapes,  which  ripen  in  their  gardens,  there  is  fufficicnt  reafon  to  Lcliovt; 
thct  the  culture  of  vjncs,  in  favourable  fituations,  might  be  attended  with  fui.:cis.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of  forei,"r'crs  occaliDnallv  refulcnt  ii\  America* 
Wine,  and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  i'  i*.  ^.y  the  French  ^leoplc  at  their  new 
ftctlcmcnt  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  native  grapes,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
They  colteftcd  the  grapes  promifcuoufly  from  all  the  va'.ieti,es  growing  in  that  coun^ 
try.  By  fcparating  them,  wines  of  different,  and  no  doubt  fome  of  them  of  a  mueli 
better  quality,  might  have  been  made.  The  native  grape  is  pir|pag;ited  with  great  cafe  j 
its  growth  is  luxuriant,  ovcrfpreading  the  higheft  tre?s  in  the  foycfts,  and  by  proper 
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Barberry  bufli,  .  . 

Whortleberry,  .  t 

Ditto,  ,  , 

Blueberry, 
White  whortleberry, 
Indian  goofebeny, 
Long- leaved  whortleberry, 
Craiieberry,  .  , 

Yellow  plum,  . 

Beach  plum,  .  * 

Cherokee  plum,  t 

Wild  plum,  ,  , 

Large  black  cherry, 
Vurple  cherry,        .  , 

Wild  red  cherry,  . 

Dwarf  or  choak  cherry, 
Mountain  cherry,  * 

Strvice-tree,         <  « 

Brambleberry,  •         « 


INFORMATION 

Berberis  vulgaris, 
Vaccinium  liguftrimint:, 
Vaccinium  uliginofum, 
Vaccinium  corymbofum, 
Vaccinium  album,* 
,  Vaccinium  frondolum, 
Vaccinium  ftamiiieum, 
Vaccinium  oxycoccos,f 
Prunus  Americana, 
Prunus  maratima, 
Prunus  fylveflris  fru6tu  majori, 
Prunus  fylveflris  fru6tn  minon, 
Prunus  nigra, 
Prun\is  Virginiana, 
Prunus  rubra, 
Prunus  Canadenfis, 
Prumis  montana, 
Mefpilus  Canadcnfis, 
Rubus  occidcntalib,:|: 


attention  woulu  afford  an  arnplc  fupply  ot  wines  in  the  northern  as  well  as  fouht  tn 
Statf:s.  The  principal  difficulty  ftems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
proctfs  in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe.  As  far  ar.  poffihle  to  remedy  tbi', 
and  to  render  the  ci^ltivatlon  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wines  more  an  objedl  of 
aitenticn,  we  Iball  in  another  part  of  this  work  enter  more  fully  into  the  fubjcft. 

*  The  Apicricans  have  fcvcr.d  fpccies  of  whortleberry,  vaccinium  coi-yml'oftm, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  fcrve  as  wholefome  and  palatable  food  j  fome  of 
them  are  dried  for  winter. 

f  The  CRANEBERRY,  Viicciiiium  oxycoccos^  is  a  fruit  peculiar  to  America.  The 
common  fpecies  grows  on  a  creeping  vine  in  meadows.  The  branches  of  the  vine 
take  root  at  the  joints,  and  overfpread  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  an  acre.  The 
berries  hang  on  very  (lender  ftalks  ;  at  firft  they  are  white,  hut  turn  redastliey- 
ripen,  and  when  full  grown  arc  of  the  fiz^  of  a  cherry.  They  yield  an  agreeable  acid 
juice,  and,  when  ftewed  and  made  into  a  jelly,  arc  cxtreliiely  cooling  in  a  fever,  »iui  a 
delicious  fauce  at  the  table.  They  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  water,  and  fuffer  no 
injury  from  the  froft.  Thty  arc  frequently  fer;t  abroad,  and  are  highly  refrefhing  at 
fea.  The  beft  way  to  prefcrve  them  for  long  voyages,  is  to  put  them  up  clean  and 
dry,  in  bottles  clofely  corked.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  craneberry,  which  grows 
in  clufters  on  a  bulh,  but  it  is  not  fo  large  nor  fo  common  as  the  other. 

X    The     DRAMBl,EBERRY,     rubui    Occidctltalis.       The     running     BLACKBERRVj 

ruhti^  mo.'.iccanus.    The  upright  blackberry,  rubus  frutiicJuSf  are  alfo  very  com* 
mon,  efpecially  in  the  newly  cleared  land,  and  afford  an  .^grceablc  lefrclhment, 

§a\vteat 
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Sawteat  blackberry  or  bumble- 
kites,  .  • 
Briar  blackberry,  t 
Dewberr}',             •  t 
Common  rafpberry, 
Smooth-flaiked  ralpberry^ 
"  uperb  ralpberry,              t 
.^trawberr}',            .  * 
Scarlet  ftrawberry,             , 
Mulberry,              .  • 
Red  mulberry,        .          * 
Crab  apple,             .  . 


Rubus  friiticofus, 

Rubiis  moluccanus, 

Rubus  hifpidus, 

Rubus  idasus,* 

Rubus  Canadenfis, 

Rubus  odoratus, 

Fragaria  vefca,f 

Fragaria  Virginiana,i  Jeff, 

Morus  nigra, 

Morus  rubra, 

Pyrus  coronaria.§ 


POISONOtS  PLANTS. 

The  following  indigenous  vegetable  productions,  under  certain 
circumftances,  operate  as  poifons ;  feme  of  which,  however,  have 
been  brought  into  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  in  repute  for  the  cure  of 
diforders  attended  with  fpafmodic  affeftions.  Hemlock^  cicuta  j 
the  THORN  APPLE,  </rt/»r<»_^rawo«/«OT;  the  henbane,  hyofcyamus 
ftiger;  and  the  night  shade,  folanum  nigrum.  Other  poifon- 
ous  plants,  are  the  ivy,  hedera  helix  \  the  creeping  ivy,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  mercury,  rhus  radkans^  the  juice  of 
which  flains  linen  a  deep  and  indelible  black;  the  swamp  sumach, 
rhus  toxica  de7idrum\  the  water  elder,  'viburnum  opulus  \  the 
HERB  CHRISTOPHER,  aSlca  fpicata\  the  stinking  snakeweed, 
dijfortia  trifoliata  ;  and  the  white  hellebore,  vcratrum  album, 

*  The  common  rasfberbv,  rubus  idueus,  is  found  in  the  moft  exuberant  plenty 
in  the  new  plantations,  and  in  the  old,  by  the  fides  of  fields  and  roads.  The  superb 
RASPtfEiiRY,  ritbui  Catmdcnjio,  is  larger  and  more  delicate.  Its  bloffom  is  purple, 
and  its  leaves  arc  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter. 

f  The  STRAWBERRY,  fragaria  vepa,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  is  very  luxu- 
riant in  new  fields  and  pafturcs,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  cultivation. 

I  The  native  ftrawberry  is  much  improved  by  cultivation,  and  produces  a  largei? 
and  better-flavoured  fruit  than  the  exotic. 

§  This  is  a  genuine  and  diftinft  fpecics  of  the  apple  ;  it  grows  in  all  parts  of 
North-America  which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlaniic  as  far  weft  ar.  the  Miflif- 
fippi ;  its  bloflbms  are  rcmaikably  fragmnt ;  its  fruit  fmall,  pofllffing  2'erhaps  of  all 
otlicrs  the  Iteencft  acid.  The  European  crab  is  a  very  diflferent  fruit.  It  makes  an  ex- 
cellent vinegar,  and  the  cyder  made  from  it  is  much  admired  by  thc/fe  v,ho  profefs  to  be 
connojfTeur?  in  that  articl<?. 
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NUT  FRUIT. 

White  oak,  k  «  Quercus  alba> 

Red  oak,  and  fcveral  other  fpccies 


with  fmaller  fruit, 
Black  waliTUt,        .  , 

Biitteniut,  oroilnut, 
White,  or  round  nut  hiccor}'. 
Shag-bark  hiccory, 
Chefnut, 

Chinquipin,  or  dwarf  chefnut, 
Beech  nut,  .  • 

Hazlenut,  ,  * 

Filbert, 


Qiiercus  rubra, 
Juglans  nigra, 
Juglans  cathartics^ 
Juglans  alba, 
Juglans  cineria,* 
Fagus  caftanea, 
Fngus  pumila, 
Fagus  lylvatica, 
Corylns  avellana. 


.  .  Corylus  cornuta. 

We  may  here  mention  the  paccon  or  Illinois  nut, — ^juglans  albn, 
foliolis  lanccolatis,  acumiBatis,  ferratis,  tomentofis,  fru£\u  minore, 
ovato,  compreflb,  vix  infculpto,  dulci,  putamine,  tenerrimo. — yi^f- 
fcrfon.  This  nut  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large,  long  acorn,  and  of  an 
Oval  form  ;  the  ftiell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fliaped  like 
that  of  a  walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow,  naturally, 
On  the  Miffiflippi  and  its  branches,  fouth  of  forty  degrees  north 
latitude.  They  grow  well  when  planted  in  the  fouthern  Atlantic 
States. 

EXOTIC    FRUITS. 

Of  thefe,  apples  are  the  moft  common  in  the  United  States.  They 
grow  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  in  the  caftcrn  and  middle 
States ;  and  the  cyder  which  is  exprelTed  from  them,  affords  the 
moft  common  and  wholefome  liquor  that  is  drank  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  other  ex6tic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulberries, 

plums,  cherries,  currants,  barberries,  all  of  which,  except  quinces 

and  barberries,  they  have  many  fpecies  and  varieties.    Thefe,  with  a 

few  apricots  and  nectarines,  flourifliin  the  eaftern  States,  and  are  in 

perfei'.tion  in  the  middle  States.f 

The 

*  The  fame,  probably,  as  Clayton's  Scaly  bark,  hiccovy  of  Virginia, — juglar\s  alba, 
/fortice  fquamofo. 

f  "  In  rcgarJ  to  tree  fruit,"  fays  Dr.  Tenny  of  Exeter,  in  New-Hnmpftiire,  in  a 
Viler  to  J);-.  E','!knip,  '*  Yi'c  ^'c  in  tw  noKhern  a  cliinarc  tg  have  it  mi  the  fiiil  t|nality, 

«  vviih- 
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The  exotic  fruits  of  the  fouthern  States,  belides  thofe  already 
iTicntioned,  aro  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons. 


MEDICINAL   PLANTS. 


Among  the  native  and  xmcultivated  plants  of  New-England,  tlic 
following  have  been  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes : 


Water  horehound, 

Blue  flag. 

Skunk  cabbage,  « 

Partridge  berry, 

Great,  and  marfti  plantain, 

Witch  hazel. 

Hound's  tongue,  . 

Comfrey,  .  • 

Bear's  ear  fanlcle,  . 

Applcperu,  .  . 

Bitterivveet,  .  . 

Tivertwig,  or  Amer.  mazerion,    Celaftrus  fcandens, 

Elm,*  .  .  Ulmus  Americana, 

Great  laferwort,  and  wild  angelica,  Laferpitium  trilobum,  et  latifolium, 

Angelica,  or  Amer.  mafterwort,    Angelica  Incida, 


Lycopus  Vliginica, 

Iris  Virginica, 

Arum  Americanum,   Cateib.  an«i 

Dracontium  foetidum,  Linn. 
Mitchella  repens, 
Plantago  major  et  maritima, 
Hamamelis  Virginica, 
Cynoglofliim  officinale,! 
Symphytum  officin. 
Cortufa  gmelini. 
Datura  flrammonium, 
Solanum  dulca-mare, 


Water  elder,         . 
Elder,  • 

Chickweed,  . 

Pettimorrel,  or  life  of  man, 
Sarfaparilla,  .  , 

Marfn  rofemary,  , 

Sundew,  •  . 

Solomon's  fcal,  • 

Adder's  tongue, 
Unicorn,  ...  . 

Sweet  flag,  .  . 


Virburnum  opulus, 
Sambucus  nigra, 
Alfina  media, 
Aralia  racemofa, 
Aralia  nudicaulis  ? 
Statice  limonium, 
Drofera  rotundifoli, 
Convallaria  ftellata  ? 
Convallaria  bifolia, 
Aletris  farlnofa, 
Acorus  calamus. 


"  without  particular  attention.  New- York,  Ncw-Jerfcy,  and  Pennfylvania,  have  It 
"  in  peife<flion.  As  you  depart  from  that  traft,  either  foutiiwarJ  or  northward,  it  dc« 
"generates.  I  believe,  however,  that  good  fruit  might  be  produced  even  in  Ncw- 
"  Hamplhirc,  with  fuituble  attention." 

Ee'ikuafi  HJJlory,  N.  H.  Vol.  III.  p.  140, 
■''  The  tark  of  the  fweet-e!m  i?  a  mod  excellent  nxwcilag^, 
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Several  fpecies  of  dock, 

Biftort,  * 

Spice  wood,  or  feverbufli, 

SaiTafras,  • 

Confiimption  root, 

Rheiimatifm  weed, 

Moufe  ear, 

Gargit,  or  (koke, 

Wild  hyflbp. 

Agrimony,  * 

Common  avens,  or  herb  bennet, 

Water  avens,  or  throat  root. 

Blood  root,  or  puccoon, 

Celandine,  *  , 

Yellow  water  lily, 

Pond  lily,  .         « 

Golden  thread,  or  month  root, 

Liverwort,  ♦  . 

Crowsfoot,  ,  , 

Germander,         .  * 

Catmint,  or  catnip,  » 

Head  Betony,  • 

Horfemint,  ipearmint,  watermint, 

and  pennyroyal, 
Ground  ivy,  or  gill  go  over  the 

ground. 
Hedge  nettle,  • 

Horchound, 

Motherwort,  . 

Wildmarjorum,  « 

Wild  lavender,  • 

Wood  betony,  • 

Shepherd's  pnrfe,  or  pouch, 
Water  crefles,  . 

Cranes  bill,         ,  , 

Alarfli  mallow,  « 

Mallow,  •  » 

Succory,  ,  , 

Burdock,  ,    ■        ,. 


i 


Rumex, 

Polygonum  biftorta^ 
Laurns  benzoin, 

Laurus  falFafras,  ; 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  j 

Pirola  minor 

Ceraftium  vifcofum,  J 

Phytolacca  decandria* 
Ly thrum  hyfopis, 
Agrimonia  cupatoria, 
Geum  Virginia, 
Geum  rivale, 
Sangulnario  Canadenfi3> 
Chelidonium  majus,  ' 

Nymphaa  luten, 
Nymphoea  alba, 
Nigella  ? 

Anemone  hepatica. 
Ranunculus  Pennfylvania^ 
Teucrum  Virg. 
Nepea  catarita, 
Betoiiica  officinalis, 
Mentha  fpicata,  viridisj  aquatics, 
et  pulegium, 

Glecoma  hederaceaj 
Stachys  fylvatica, 
Marrubium  vulgarc, 
Leonorus  cardiaca. 
Origanum  vulgare, 
Trichoftcma  ? 
Pidicularis  Canadenfis, 
Thalnpfpi  buria  paftoris, 
Sifymbrium  nafturtium, 
Geranium  macrorhizum, 
Althcea  oflicin. 
Malva  rotundi folia, 
Crcpis  harbata, 
Adium  lappa, 

Devil's 
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Devil's  bit,      . 

The  root  refembles  the  Europe 

an  devil's  bit, 
Tanfey, 

Wormwood,        . 
Life  everlafting, 
Colts  foot,       . 
Golden  rod. 
Elecampane, 
Mayweed,  • 

Yarrow,  • 

American  pride. 
Three  other  fpecles  of  lobelia, 


butter  nut,    or 


ScabioH^  fuccifa,  * 

Tanacetum  vnlgare, 

Artemilia  abfinthiani, 

Gnaphalium  odoratilfimum  ? 

Tuffilago  farfara, 

Solidago  Canad. 

Inula  helcnium, 

Anthemis  cotula, 

Achillea  millefolia, 

Lobelia  cardinalis, 

Lobelia    dortmanua,      kahiiii,    fit 

fphilitica, 
Arum  Virginia, 
Urtica  urens, 

Juglans  cathartica, 
Salix  cincrea  ? 
Myrica  gale, 
Veratrum  album, 
Ofmunda  luneria, 
Pteris  caudata, 
Afplenium  Icolopendrium, 
Afplenium  falicifolium, 
Afplenum  adiantum. 
Polygonum  fagitatum,    Linn* 

Caffia  liguftrina, 
Galium  fpurium, 
Ricinus,J 


Pragon  root, 
Stinging  nettle. 
White  walnut, 

oilnut,              .  . 

Swamp  willow,  « 

Sweet  gale,      «  f 
White  hellebore,  or  pokeroot, 

Moonwort,      ,  • 

Female  fern,  « 

Hearts  tongue,  . 

Spleenworr,         ,  « 

Black  maidenhairi  « 

Arfmart,              ,  ^ 

Pink  root, f      .  • 

Senna,                .  • 

Clivers,  or  goofe  grafs,  . 

Palma  Chrifti, 

Several  fpecies  of  mallow,  Indian 

phyfic,              ,  .              Spiraea  trifoHata, 

Buphorbial  ipecacuanha,  pleurify 

root,               ,  ,             Afclepias  decumbens, 

*  From  which  circumftance  the  Englilh  name  has  probably  been  applied  to  this 
ylant. 
1    f  An  excellent  vermifuge. 

I  From  which  thecaftor  oil  iscxprcflcd, 

Virginia 
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Virginia  fnake  root, 
Black  fnake  root, 
Seneca  rattle-fnake  root. 
Valerian,  . 

Ginfeng,  . 

Angelica, 
Caflava,  ^ 


Ariftolocbia  ferpcFtaria, 
Aftxa  racemofa, 
I'olygala  Senega, 
Valeriana  locufta  radiata, 
Vanax  quinquefoliiim, 
Angelica  fylvcfteris, 
Jatropha  urens. 
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CULTIVATED   GRASSES. 

All  the  grafles,  cultivated  in  the  middle,  and  New-England  State:, 
are  found  growing  indigenous.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized  exotics.  The  following  are  the 
principal  grafles  fown  in  the  cultivated  ground,  or  in  any  way  propa^ 
gated  foi-  feed  and  hay  : 

Herd's  grafs,  or  fox  tail^  Alopccurus  pratcnfis,* 

Bluegrafs,  .  .  Alopecurus  geniculatusj, 

Many  fpccies  of  bent,        .  Agroftis, 

Rhode-illand  bent,  .  AgrofVis  inten'upta, 

The  fmall  and  great  Eng.  grafs,    Poa  trivialis  et  pratenfis, 
Wire  grafs,  .  .  Poa  coniprefla, 

Fowl  meadow  grafs,  •  Poa  aviaria,  fpiculis  fubiHoris,  j- 

Red  and  white  clover,        .  Trifolium  pratenfe  et  repens. 

The  grafles  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr.  JefFerfon,  are  lucerne, 
faint  fo'n,  burnet,  timothy,  ray,  and  orchard  grafs,  red,  white, 
and  yellow  clover  ;  greenfwerd,  blue  grafs  and  crab  grafs.  South  of 
Virginia  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  grafles. 
The  winters  are  fo  mild^  that  the  cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupplv  of 
food  in  the  woods. 


NATIVE  BRASSES. 

Befides  the  cviltivated  graflTes,  the  States  of  New-England  abound 
with  a  great  variety  which  are  found  growing  in  their  native  foils  and 
fituations,  many  of  which  have  not  been  defcribed  by  any  botanical 
writers.  The  fmall  experiments  which  have  been  made,  fufticiently 
evince  that  fcveral  of  them  make  excellent  hay.    They  might  be 

*  This  is  reckoned  the  bed  grafs  the  ^merjcans  have,  is  a  native,  and  fiippofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the.  eaftern  and  middle  States. 

f  «  Tl'iC  fowl  meadows,  on  Ncponfit  ■  ^--cr.  between  Dehham  and  Stoiighton,  are 
'<  couljdcietl  by  fome  a  curiofity.  A  large  traft  of  land  is  there  cleared  and  fowcd  with 
.*<  aa  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  without  the  ainftance  of  roan.  J^r.  fipeu 

greatly 
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greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers.  Thofe  which  arc  found  moft  common  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

The  vernal  grafs,  .  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 

Timothy,     or    bulbus  cat's  tail 

gr-ifs,  .  .  Phleum  pratenfe, 

Several  fpecies  of  panic  grafs,        Panicum, 
Several  fpecies  of  bent,      ,  Agroftis, 

Hair  grafs  .  .  Aira  aq\iatica, 


gland  State-, 

Numerous  fpecies  of  poa — qua- 

owever, that 

king  grafs,  fevcral  fpecies, 

Bti/ia, 

ving  are  the 

Cock's  foot  grafs,     . 

Daftylis  glomcrat; 

y  way  propa- 

Millet, 

Milium  eftufum. 

Fefcue  grafs,  many  fpecicH, 

Feftuco, 

■k 

Oat  grafs, 

Avena  fpicata, 

us, 

Reed  grafs,  feveral  fpecies. 

Arundo, 

Brome  grafs. 

Bromus  fquarrofu?,- 

Lime  grafs, 

Elymus  hyftrix. 

ifis, 

Barley  grafs,           ,           , 

Hordeum  pratenfe, 

Dog's,  or  couch  grafs, 

Triticum  repens. 

fubitlori3,f 

Many,  fpecies  of  rufli  grafs. 

Juncus, 

r  repens. 

Numerous  fpecies    of  varcx^    in 

1,  are  lucerne, 

frefli  and  fait  marfliy  ground, 

red,    white, 

Several  fpecies  of  beard  grafs. 

Andropogan, 

fs.     South  of 

r              rr  ^ 

Soft  grafs. 

Holcus  laiiatus  et  odoratus.* 
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PULSE   AND   HORTDI.INF.    PLANTS    AND    ROOTS. 

Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to  America,  of  which  they 
have  all  the  various  kinds  that  Europe  produces,  tlie  following  are 
liUtives  of  this  country  : 

Potatoes,  .  Solanum  tuberofum. 

Ground  nuts,  a  fort  of  potatoe,  probably  a  fpecies,  highly  tTcliflied 

by  fome  people, 
Tobacco,  ,  .  Nicotiana, 

Pumpkins,  .  .  Cucurbita  pepo, 

Cymlings,  ,  ,  Cucurbita  verrucofa, 

Squafhes,  ,  ,  Cucurbito  melopepo, 

Cantelope  nielons,  beans,  peas,  hops.     Probably  others. 

''  Befides  thefc,    there  me    nv\ny  valuable  gralfc?,   whicli,  at   piefcnt,    arc   non- 
cfcripts. 

Vol.  III.  3  F  CULTI- 
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CULTIVATED    GRAIN. 

Indian  corn,  zea  mays,  a  native  grain  of  Norih-America.  The  va- 
rieties of  this  grain,  occafioned  by  a  diffcrenre  in  foil,  cultivation,  and 
climate,  are  almoft  endlefs.*  Winter  and  fummer  rye,  fecale  cereale, 
hybernum  et  vernum,  the  only  fpecics  cultivated  by  the  American 
farmers.  The  winter  rye  fucceeds  beft  in  ground  newly  cleared, 
but  fummer  rye  is  frequently  fown  in  old  towns,  where  the  laiid  ha* 
been  long  under  cultivation.  The  winter  and  fummer  rye  are  the 
fame  fpecics,  forming  two  varieties ;  but  the  winter  and  fummer 
wheat  are  two  di(lin(5t  ipecies.  Several  fpecics  of  barley  are  cultiva- 
ted ;  the  moft  common  is  the  fix,  ranked  hordeum  hexaftichon  ;  and 
the  two,  ranked  hordeum  diftichon.  The  wheat  principally  cultiva- 
ted are  the  winter  and  fummer  triticum  hybernum  et  aeftivum.  Oats, 
avcna  fativa.     Buck  wheat,  polygonum  fagopirum. 

In  the  fouthern  States,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  where  the  lands 
are  fuitablc,  befides  the  grain  already  mentioned,  they  cultivate  rice. 
This  grain  was  brought  into  Carolina  firft  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon, 
in  1688;  and  afterwards  more,  and  of  a  different  kind,  probably* 
variety,  was  imported  by  a  fliip  from  Madagafcar,  in  1696  ;  till 
which  time  it  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  fucceeds  well  alfo  on  the 
Ohio  river,  where  it  is  planted  both  on  the  high  and  low  grounds, 
and  in  the  fame  fields  with  Indian  corn  and  other  grain.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  planted  it  feveral  years  in  his  garden,  informed  Dr. 
Cutler  that  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  eighty jbufliels  an  acre.  At  Ma- 
rietta, it  has  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, producing  equal  to  any  other  grain,  without  being  at  any  time 
overflowed  with  water.  The  dodor  himfelf  faw  it  growing  in  a  very 
flourifliing  ftate,  on  high  land,  but  it  had  not,  at  the  f .  'fon  he  favr 
it,  began  to  bloom.  It  was  faid  not  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  Ca- 
rolina  rice,  is  probably  the  wild  [rice,  which  we  have  been  informed 
grows  in  plenty,  in  fome  of  the  interior  parts  of  North-America,  and 
is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  fpontaneous  produdlious  of  the  country.  Ifl 


'*  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  botanifts  have  been  able  to  find  but 
•ne  (cies.  The  difference  in  this  genus  of  plants  is  probably  accidental,  owing  to  the 
above-mentioned  caufcs.  It  is  poflible,  however,  that  among  thde  varieties,  Jpecifie 
charafters  may  yet  be  found.  What  is  called  the  ff'iierl  Indian  com,  is  p.obably  only  i 
•uanety.  The  plant  commonly  known  in  the  fouthern  States  by  the  name  of  Guinet 
ctrKf  is  of  the  family  of  grafles,  as  arc  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c, 

Pena- 
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Pennfylvania  grows  a  fort  of  grain,  called  by  the  Germans,  jpdts^ 
which  refembles  wheat,  and  is  a  very  valuable  grain. 

The  above  lifts  are  all  of  them  imperfcrt,  and  many  of  them  con- 
tain but  a  fmall  proportion  in  their  refpedive  claflcs  of  the  produce  of 
the  States ;  they  are,  however,  all  that  can  bo  procured  till  Dr. 
Cutler  and  Dr.  Mitchell  finilh  the  work  t'^py  have  undertaken,  and 
thus  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  tht  jgetablc  productions  of 
America. 

To  the  foregoing  we  fubjoln  a  catalogxic  of  furh  foreign  plants  as 
have  not  been  cultivated,  or  at  moft  but  partially,  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  are  worthy  of  bciny;  encouraged  in  America  for  the 
purpofes  of  medicine,  agriculture,  fii.d  commerce.  From  a 
pamphlet  by  John  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  prclented  by  the  Honourable 
Thomns  Penn,  Efq.  to  the  American  Philofophical  Society,  through 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Powell,  Hfq. 


Latin  Names, 
Rubia  peregrina 
Rubia  thicto- 
■    rum 
Quercus  fuber 

Quercus  a^gilops 


Qnercus  galli- 
fcra 


ErvrliJ}.^  N.imrs. 

Turkey  madder 
Dyers  madder* 

Cork -bearing 

oak 
Avellaneaof  va. 

lenida  oak 


Gall-bearing 
ouk 


Olfti-Viitionu 

Tlie  firft  is  f'uppofed  to  be  the  fame 
that  is  now  cultivated  in  Smyrna 
for  a  crimfon  dye. 

Grows  in  the  louthern  parts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  cups  of  the  acorns,  which  arc 
very  large,  and  ufed  in  dying,  grow 
in  Greece  and  Natolia,  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Zia  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  Tourne  fort  lays  they 
gather  in  one  year  5000  cwt. 

Galls  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 
This  oak  is  not  yet  known  in  Eng- 
land :  the  acorns  may  be  brought 
over  in  wax,  and  fent  to  the 
Ibuthern  States. 


■■■  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmcft  paits  of  Europe,  and  is  better  calculateil  for 
the  climate  of  the  fouthcrn  States  than  either  of  Holland  or  England,  where  it  is  cultiva- 
ted ;  but  piincipnlly  in  the  former,  from  whence  England  is  chiefly  fiipplied  with  this 
valuable  dye.  The  chcmiftsfay,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  exalts 
tlic  colour.  If  fo,  it  may  be  well  worth  attention  to  encourage  the  planning  of  fo  va- 
Uialilc  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  climate  and  foil  that  feems  fo  much  better  adapted  to 
it,  where  the  land  is  cheap,  and  where  vegctatlo;i  is  fo  mucu  q\ii':ker  and  more  luxuri- 
ant !  and  while  they  encourage  the  growth  of  it,  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  ma- 
nufud\uring  this  valuable  commodity  at  home. 

3  F  a  Car- 
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Latin  Names, 

Cartliamus  tinc- 

torius 
Rhamnus  ca- 

tharticus  rainor 
Rhaminis    faxa- 

tilis 
Olea  Europa 
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SafHower 

Buckthorn    that 
produce  yellow 
berries  of 
Avignon 

Olives  of  Ccveral 
varieties 


Sefamum  oricH' 
tale 

GofTypium  hcr- 

baceum 
GonTypiinu    hir- 

fiituni 
Salfola  foda 
Salfolafativaand 

chenopodium 

njaritimiim 
Ccratonia  filiqua 


Pjftachja  vera 


Piftachia  tere- 

bintlius 
Piftachia    lentif- 

CU5 


Oily  grain 


Two  forts  of  an- 
nual cotton 


Thcfe   kinds    of 
glaflTwort  for 
barilla 


Locuft  tree, 
St.  John's 
bread 


Piflaciiia  tree 


or 


Chio  turpentine 

tree 
Maftic  tret 


Otifervationit 

Much    ufcd    in    dying,    grows  in 

Eyypt. 
Ufrd  by  painters  and  dyers  ;  both 

thcfe  plants  produce  berries  lit  for 

this  purpofe. 

For  oil  ;  thefe  grow  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Yoiuig  plants 
and  ripe  fruit  of  the  French  and 
Spaiiifh  forts,  may  be  carried  from 
thence. 

Propagated  in  the  Levant  for  oil, 
whicli  does  not  foon  grow  rancid 
by  keeping. 

Both  thcfe  kinds  of  annual  cotton 
are  yearly  fowii  in  Turkey,  and 
would  grow  well  in  Georgia,  Ca- 
rolina, Virginia,  &c. 

Thcfe  are  fown  yearly  in  fields  luar 
r))c  fea  in  Spain,  for  making  ba- 
rilla, for  foap,  glafs,  &c. 

The  pods  are  excellent  food  for 
hard  working  cattle,  and  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  on  the  fea  coal!  of 
Spain,  where  they  arc  eafily  pro- 
pagated from  feeds  or  cuttings. 

They  are  propagated  about  Aleppo, 
where  the  female  or  fruit-bearing 
ones  are  ingrafted  on  flocks  raifed 
from  the  nuts. 

This  kind  of  turpentine  is  ufcd  in 
medicine. 

Gum  myftlc  from  tlie  ifle  of  Scio ; 
as  this  tree,  conunonly  called  Icii- 
tUcus,  is  doubted  to  be  tlie  s^c- 
nnine  niaftic  tree,  feeds  of  tlio 
true  kind  may  be  procured  from 
the  idc  of  Scio. 


Styrax 


in  fields  luar 


le  is  iifcd  in 


T.ngtJjl)  Numet. 
•  Sty  rax  offici- 
nulc 

Convolvulus 
Icauimoniii 
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Gum  (torax  tree 
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Papavcr  fomni- 
feruni 

Cullia  fenna 


Croton  fcbife- 
rum 


Gum  fcammony 


True  opium 
poppey 

Alexandrian 
purging  I'enna 


Tallow   tree   of 
China 


III     *'cr    rows  ii   Ualy,  Syria,  and 
I    .u;  but  ll      warmer  climates 
y,\,  ''1  the  bell      nit. 
Seeds   oi   the   y.^ut,   from    VflllMt 
this  excellent   dnij;   in      uxured, 
were    Cent     into     Knj;     id    Irom 
Aleppo,    by  the  lute    f>       Mex. 
Rullel  :     it  licaib  tlie  tlmi  itu  very 
well,    and    produce;.   Icrd   in  hot 
fununcrs,  but  reipiircs  llic  warmer 
climates  of  Carolin.i,  Georgia,  Sic. 
to  make  the  gum  rcliii  that  Hows 
from  it  a  beneficial  article  of  com- 
merce.    It  is  fo  frpquenlly  adultc- 
lated  in  Turkey,  that,  to  have  it 
genuine,  it  is  well  worth  propa- 
gating in  the  United  States. 

This  is  recommended  to  be  fown  in 
the  foutheni  States  fijr  the  fake  of 
obtaining  tlie  opium  pure.f 

This  grows  in  Upper  Kt^ypt,  and  is 
brcu'iht  from  tliencc  to  Alexan- 
dria;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  the  feeds  of  this  ufeful 
drug. 

This  plant  grows  in  moid  places  in 
China,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  that 
country. 


*  There  is  a  rcfinoiis  juice,  whidi  by  ngc  bnrdcns  into  a  fo''  I  brittle  rcfin,  of  n  pun- 
gent, V^'arm,  balfamic  tarte,  and  very  fra^iaiu  fmell,  not  unlike  the  ftorax  calamita, 
hcitjhtened  with  a  little  amber^^ris,  which  is  produced  from  the  ftyrax  aceris  folio  ot 
Ray,  or  liquidamhar  ftyraciflua  of  Linnxi:  ,  ''nee.  plant.  1418,  which  grows  in  pcr- 
fciftion  in  the  Floridas.  This,  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Materia  Mcdica,  p.  1:153,  fays,  mi^lit 
be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofcs. 

The  French,  in  Du  Pratz.'  hiftory  of  Louifunn,  f|)eak  with  rapture  of  its  healing  qua- 
lities, and  the  high  cfteem  it  is  in  amonj:j  the  Indians  of  Florid:i,  on  account  of  its  infinite 
virtues  :  it  is  known  to  the  Englilh  by  the  name  of  the  fwcct  gum  tree,  and  to  th; 
French  by  the  name  of  copalm.  This  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  phyficians,  as  they 
can  have  it  genuine,  whereas  the  ftorax  from  the  eaft  is  often  adulterated. 

f  The  feed  of  this  fpccics  of  poppy  is  recommended  by  a  phyfician  of  great  eminence 
as  proper  for  the  fame  purpofcs  of  medicine  as  fweet  almonds  arc  ufed.  It  is  obferved 
flut  to  have  the  leaft  degree  cf  a  narcotic  quality  in  it. 
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Rlieiim  palma' 
tttm 


True  rhiibuib 


Calamus  rotang 

Three    forts    of 

pterocarpiis 

gum    dujon, 

1 

draco  dracana 

or  dra<'on's 

1 '  ri 

draco 

blood 

1  •:'l 

Doli(.lio5  foja 

A  kind  of  kid- 

^''ff 

bt-an,  called 
daidfu 

■1 

Xaurus  cafTia 

Caflla  ligneatree 

I-auriis  cinamo- 

Cinnamon  tree 

1 

mum 

Laiir.  camphora 

Campliire  trccf 

0/>f,n  itthit. 

1  he  fecdoftliis  plant  was  brought 
to  Knglaiid  by  Dr.  Mi)Uiilf:y, 
V.  R.  S.  from  Mofiow,  and  ap- 
pears by  cxpcr'unent  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine true  iluibarb  of  titc  (hijps, 
and  i^  a  uio(t  valuable  a(([uilitiuii 
to  a  Cijuiitry,  as  it  will  ;^row  vseil 
in  a  deep  rich  foil,  inclining  to  a 
Tandy  or  gravelly  loam,  but  not  in 
too  wet  a  fituation,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  waiin  parts  of 
the  States. 

I.  From  a  kind  of  cane  in  the  Kafl- 
Indies.  a.  From  Java  and  Suri- 
nam. 3.  From  the  Catiary  and 
Madeira  illands. 

Ufed  tor  making  (oyr,*  or  Indian 
ketchup.  See  Kicmptf.  Amoc- 
nitat. 

Grows  in  Sumatra. 

In  Ceylon,  Guadaloiipe,  andinmofl 
of  our  newly  ceded  illands. 

In  Japan,  and  in  Sumatra,  now  in 
England  in  llie  green  houd-s  about 

London. 


*  The  method  of  prtpari'ni;  F  (l-rmliT  foyp,  or  Iiiiliu  kf  tcluip. 

Take  a  cfitriin  meafurc,  for  iiillnncc  .^  "nllon,  of  thnr  fort  ot'ki.liv.y  Ihmms,  clldJ 
linidfu  by  the  Japnticfc,  nnvl  cirnvanrcs  by  tlic  Eiiroi:c;ias ;  Ice  them  be  builrJ  till  liicy 
arc  foft ;  alfo  a  gallon  of  bruited  wheat  or  barley,  but  wl.cat  uial.cs  tiic  Waikclt  (<}<!, 
and  a  gallon  of  common  fait.  Let  the  boiled  caravanccs  Ic  mixed  wiih  the  bniikd 
wheat,  and  be  kcfit  covered  clnfc  a  day  and  a  nii;ht  in  a  warm  pkue,  that  it  may  fer- 
ment ;  then  put  the  mixture  of  the  caravanccs  and  wheat,  to^eil.cr  witli  tlie  gallon  of 
(alt,  into  an  earthen  vefTcl,  with  two  .'alious  and  .1  half  of  common  water,  and  cover  it  up 
very  clofc.  The  next  d.ay  ftir  itaijout  well  with  a  battering  machine  or  mill  fintiilmliiinj 
for  fevcral  days,  twkcor  thrice  a  day,  in  order  to  blend  it  more  thoroii.;',ily  to;^etIv:r. 
This  work  niuft  be  continued  two  or  three  months,  then  ftrain  otVand  prel's  out  the  li- 
»juor,  and  keep  it  up  for  ufc  in  wooden  vclkh  ;  the  old-T  it  is  the  cleaiK-r  it  will  be, 
and  of  fo -much  more  value.  After  it  is  prclfcd  out,  vou  may  |">iir  on  ihc  remaining 
mafs  more  water,  then  ftir  it  about  violently,  and  in  fomc  days  alar  you  may  prefs  miv 
more  foyc. 

-f-  Tlie  camphire  fif.  n  Sumatra  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Japan  ;  \vc  are  not 
certain  whether  it  is  from  a  diifercnt  f^uics  ot  tree,  but  it  (i^cius  well  worth  im^uiring 
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L>ttin  Niimti, 


Cycu^  circinalis 

Amyris  Gilcad- 
enfis 

Arundo  bambo 

Ana  card  us  Ori- 
cnt4ti)i 


Thtfa 


E>igl:Jh  N-tmti, 


Saya  palm  tree 

True  balm  of 
Gilcad  tree* 

Tlic  tnit-  bain- 
I     boo  tarn: 

Siam  varnilh 
tree,  tailed 
tonrack  by  the 
J a  pone (c 

I'ea 
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Londuii.  It  will  j»ruw  freely  where 

oran;;cs  and  lemons  do. 
In  Java,  and  the  wanncit  parts  of 

the  I'iad- Indies. 
Lately  dilcovcied  in  Arabia  by  Pr. 

Korlkall,    and    dcfcribcd   by    J)r. 

Linn:LU.s  in  a  late  diU'crtation. 
Of  !;rcat  life  in  China,  and  niii'ht  be 

alio  in  the  Aiucriean  States. f 
Tlic  fruit  of  this  is  the  Malacca  bean, 

or  marking  nut,  and  the  Oriental 

anacartlium   v\'  the   fhips.     This 

is  the  common  varnilh  of  the  Eart- 

Indics,  as  dcfcribcd  by  K;cmpfler. 
From  Japan  and  China.  Sec  Kxmpf" 

Amuenitates,  p.  60. { 


into,  as  the  c<Ti:<f^5  of  propnrtiimaWc  qunnritics  in  medicine  arc  fiirprifingly  diiTcrent, 
jx-iluips  it  nuiy  Ik-  owlii,;  to  tlic  gicat  dillci\:ncc  of  heat  in  the  climates. 

•  Wc  hnvt  in  tlic  illaiul  of  J.iinaiia,  a  fpccics  of  tree  of  this  genus,  called  by  Linniui  ' 
amyiis  balfamifora.  !ice  Sjx\i;'s  Plantarum,  p.  496.  SirHuis  Sloanc,  in  his  Hil- 
tory  of  JamaiLa,  vol.  II.  ]•.  24,  calls  this  tree  lignum  rhodium,  from  the  odorifcrou* 
fnicll  of  its  wood  wlicn  burnt,  .which  it  diflPufes  a  great  way  j  fur  which  reafon  he  be- 
lieves ir  to  be  fl.''  tree  that  ailuuied  the  agreeable  fceiit  wliich  Columbus  perceived  on  the 
fouth  Ihore  of  Cuba,  upon  tlic  difcovcry  of  that  ill.md,  as  is  mentioned  by  fcvcr.ii  hifto- 
rian:-.  Dr.  Pat.  Browne  in  his  llillory  of  Jamaica,  p.  2o3,  «alls  this:  tree  white  candle- 
w'>uJ,  orrofcvvooJ,  and  commends  it  much  ;  he  fays  it  is  very  rcfmous,  burns  ferly, 
and  affords  a  moil  agrc-sblc  fmcll ;  and  that  -Jl  the  parts  of  ihis  tree  are  full  of  warm  and 
jtcioraatic  parti.lcs. — Qncre.  Whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cxtra£V  the  balf.im,  a. 
it  agrees  fo  near  in  char.iilcr  and  genus  with  th.it  mull;  valuable  drug  the  balfam  of 
Mi-cca^? 

f  'Ihc  French  had  bnuj.ht  thi.;  r,  o.l  uf.ful  pbint  from  t!ie  Eaft-Iud'C  to  th;i;- 
V\'cll-Iiidia  iflai'ids  ,^|icw  roots  have  been  got  from  thence  to  Grenada,  and  will  perhaps 
in  time  bcc;me  fimiliar  in  our  ilhinds.  But  too  much  pnin:  cannot  betaken  in  tb.c  pif*- 
pajatiou  of  this  pl.ant,  as  its  ufes  aie  manifold  and  cxtotif:Vf,  both  in  Luildir.g,  and  all 
kinds  of  domcliic  iuilrunjents. 

\  It  is  affertcd  by  fome  people,  that  the  green  tea  and  the  bohca  tea  are  two  diiT-ircnt 
fpecics,  but  without  f  luudarion  ;  they  arc  one  and  the  fame  fpci.ics.  It  is  the  natuic  ol 
the  foil,  the  culture  and  manner  of  gathering  and  dryin;^  the  K\ave;;,  that  makes  'b- 
diiTcrence  ;  for  take  a  jjrccn  lea  tree  and  plant  it  in  the  bohca  country,  and  it  will  pr  j- 
ducc  bohca  tea,  and  fo  the  coiUraiy.  This  is  a  fait  Jtteftcd  by  gentlemen  now  m  Lon- 
don, that  hav  uf  Je.l  many  years  in  China,  and  wlio  h.ivc  hud  great  experience  i:i  tl.ii 
article, — This  pl.ant  has  been  -Lucly  obtained,  anu,-^:owi  wcil  in  Ccori^ia,  Sec.  at,  1;  u 
kccoruca  v.duabU  «ni';l«  of  C8n;mtn.c,  it  Ih'vi.ii  be  ciicour^'d  w  tlj'jutmofl-. 
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Latin  Njma. 

Gardenia  Flo- 
rida 


Magnifera  In« 
dicA 


Morus  papyii- 
fera 


Cinchona  offici< 
nails 


Dorftenia  con- 

traycrva 
Smilax    farfapa- 

rilU 


Copaifcra  offici- 
nalis 

Toluifera  balfa- 
mum 

Hynienea  cour- 
baril 


Ew///7'  Nantfi, 

Uniky  of  the 
Ciiinere 


Eaft-India  man- 
go tree 


Paper  mulberry 
tree 


Jefuits  bark  tree 


Contraycrva 

root 
Sarfaparilla  root 


Balfam    copaiva 

tree 
Balfam  tolu  tree 

The   locuft,    or 
gum  copal  tree 
for    the   finefl 
tranfparent 
varnifh 


'1(1 


Ohfivat'ions. 

Ufed  in  dying  fcarlet  in  China.  The 
pulp  that  furrounds  the  feeds, 
gives  in  warm  water  a  mott  ex- 
cellent yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
orange.  See  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aiitions,  Vol.  lii.  p.  654,  where 
there  is  an  exadl  figure  of  it. 

This  excellent  fruit  is  much  efteemed 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  it  is  faid 
there  is  a  tree  of  it  now  growing 
in  the  idand  of  Madeira.  By  the 
defcription  which  Dr.  Solander 
gives  of  this  fruit,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil,  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
Eaft-India  fort. 

Ufed  for  making  paper  in  China  and 
Japan.  See  KaemptF.  Amoenit. 
p.  467.  This  has  been  fome  timr 
in  the  Englifli  gardens. 

This  grows  at  Loxa,  in  the  province 
of  Peru  ;  and  could  it  be  obtained 
io  as  to  be  cultivated  in  tlie  Ame- 
rican States,  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage. 

This  grows  in  New-Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Peru. 

It  is  brought  from  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  and  the  gulph  of  Hon- 
duras, wliere  it  grows  in  plenty, 
and  might  eaflly  be  propagated  in 
the  fouthern  States. 

In  Brazil,  and  Martinico. 

This  tree  grows  near  Carthagena,  m 
South- America. 

This  tree  is  known  to  yield  the  true 
gum  copal,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  gum  aiiime, 
may  be  owing  to  foil  and  heat  of 
climate ;  it  grows  wild  in  the 
American  iflands,  the  Mufquitw 
fhore,  and  in  Terra  Firma. 

(I  Jalapiun 
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)ain,  Mexico, 


lartliagena,  in 


I.ntln  Kci'W, 


Jalapium    uft'ci- 
nariim 


Bixa  orellana 


Englijl}  Names. 

True  jalap 


Arnottoi  for  dy- 


Miniofa  Senegal  i  Gum  Senegal 
tree 
Gum  arable 


Mimofa  Nilotica 


Ficus  fycomorus 


Fie  us  Carica 


Vitis  apyrena 
Fraxinis  ornus 


Amygilalus 
communis 
Capparis  fplnofa  Caper  tree 


True  rycamore 
of Zachcus 


Turkey  figs 


Currants,  or  Co- 
rinthian grapes 

Calabi  ian  manna 
afli* 


Sweet  almonds 
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Ohfi.i'vatitm. 
This  plant  is  fuppofcd  by  fome  to  be 
a  i^ind  of  bindweed  or  convolvu- 
lus, that  grows  near  Mcxii^o  ;  by 
otlicrs  it  is  thouglit  t:;  hv.  a  fpeuies 
of  Marvel   of  Peru.     As  v.care 
uncertain  of  tiie  gcruis,  it  is  well 
worth   inquiring  into,    as   a  moil 
ufeful  drug,  in  order  to  propagate 
it   in  the  States,  particularly  the 
font  hern. 
This  grows  in  all  t!ie  warm  climates 
of  America.     The   French  culti- 
vate it,  but   what    tiie   Spaniards 
fend  is  nuicii  richer  in  colour,  and 
more  valuable. 
This  groWs   in  bgypt,   and  in  Se- 
negal. 
In   Egypt,  from  whence   the  feeds 

may  be  procured. 
This  is  reckoned  the  mofl  durable 
timber  known.     The   repolitorics 
of  the  muinmiL-s  foiind  in  Kgypt 
are  made  of  thib  tiinLer. 
Figs  grow  in  tlie  greatjll  perfection 
in  Carolina,  and  would  lecome  a 
valuable  trade  if  they  iiad  the  me- 
thod of  curing  them  as  in  Turkey. 
The  cuttings  of  t'lis  vine  might  Le 

procured  from  Zant. 
Tills  is  worth  trying  in  the  fouthcra 
colonies,    wliere    the    heats    an; 
violent  in  the  fummer.     It  is  com- 
mon in  Englifli  mirlery  gardens. 
Thcfe  would  grow  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  iouthern  Slates. 
This  flu-ub   requires  a  rocky  foil  to 
grow    in,    as    it   is   found  about 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon. 


■*  There  is  r.o  diiig  fo  liable  to  adultfrntion  as  this ;  and  tlu-rciorc  ;-.s  it  i.  a  mnricii'e  fo 
ficqiiently  in  life  among  perfons  of  tcnJir  coiillitutions,  cfptviaJly  yoii.ijj  children,  ijicat 
tare  fliould  be  taken  to  have  it  genuine, 
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Lat'i  tfvnts. 
Punica  grana- 
tum* 
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Lichen  roccella 


Ciflus  ladanifeia 
Bubongalbamim 
Pafliiiaca  opopo- 

nax 
Amomum  car- 

damomum 
Curcuma  longa 
A(b-agaliis  tra- 

gacantha 

Cuciimis  coly- 

cinthis 
Gentiana  lutea 


Similax  China 
l^impinella  ani- 

fum 

Gambogia  gutta 
Quercus  cocci- 

fera 
Myrrha  offic. 
Benzijiiumoffic. 
Amnioniacum 

offic. 
Balfiimimi  Peru- 

vianum 
Olibanum  Thus 

inaicaUim 


F.nglijl}  Names.  I 
Balaiifliansoithc 
blolToinsof  the 
double  flower- 
ing p.megra- 
nate 

Argal,  canary- 
weed,  or  or- 
chill 


Gum  labdanum 
Gum  galbanum 
Gum  opoponax 

Cardamums 

Tumerick 
Gum   traga- 

canth,  or  gum 

dragon 
Coloquintida,  or 

bitter  apple 
Gentia,n 


China  root 
Anife  feeds 


Gamboge 
Alkermes  oak 


Gum  myrrh 
Gum  Benjamin 
Gum  ammoni- 

acum 
Natural  balfam 

of  Peru 
Franlyncenfe 


Ohf,iv.ttioi;u 

This  tree  would  thrive  extremely 
well  in  the  Ibuthern  States,  and 
yield  a  profitable  article  in  their 
bioiroms.  I'laiits  of  ihis  kind  are 
to  be  bought  from  moit  En;^lill^ 
nurferymen. 

It  is  pollible  this  valuable  plant  may 
be  found  in  the  American  illunds, 
as  well  as  in  tiie  Canaries  aad 
Cape  Verd  iilands. 

In  Spain  and  the  Archipelago. 

In  Ethiopia, 

I  n  Sicily. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  SJciiy, 


In  Africa. 

In  the  Alps,  Appennines,  and  Py- 
renees.    To  be  had  of  the  nurk- 
rymen  in  England. 
1  In  China  and  in  New-Spain. 

In  Egypt. 

In  the  Eafl-Indies. 

About  MarfeiUesand  Toulon. 

In  Abyffinia. 

In  Sumatra  and  Java. 

In  Africa. 

In  Peru. 

In  the  Upper   Egypt  and  interior 
parts  of  Africa. 


'*  The  fingle  flowering,  or  fiuit-beanng  pcmcgranatc,  will  attord  the  mod  grateful 
auditiun  to  the  fruits  of  the  States,  and  a  vahiable  medicine.  The  ripe  fruit  full  of  feeds 
i'i  to  be  met  with  at  the  Lnglifh  fruit  Ihojs  in  the  winter  feafon :  from  the  feeds  of  fuch 
fruit  this  ;?«;  may  be  e.fily  jropagatei. 

Nux; 
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ve   extremely 

a  Stales,  and 

Latin  Niimes. 
^UK  mofchata 

Et!?J:Jh  Names. 
Nutmu-gs  vvitii 

rtick"  in  their 

ofiic. 

mace 

ihis  kind  are 

Caryopliylus 

Cloves 

molt   En^il;lh 

aromaticus 

Piper  nigrum 

Pepper 

ible  plant  may 

Garciniunioiiga- 

Mango(tecns 

erican  illunds, 

Hona 

Canaries   aa^l 

ilpelago. 


;  and  in  SJcii 


aines,  and  Py. 
of  the  nurk- 


-S 


pam. 


Toulon. 


t  and  intcrio? 


the  mod  grateful 
fruit  full  of  feeds 
the  feeds  of  fuch 


Mux; 


Lechcc 


Ipecacuanha 


Ferula  aiTd   foe 
tida 


oLft- 


vattins. 


Lechee  of  C!/in?. 


Ipecacuanha  of 

the     fhops,     or 

Brazilian  root 

'•(Fa   foe  tida,    or 

devil's    diinf;, 

called  hing  in 

tlie  Malay  lan- 


In  Araboyna. 

In  the  Molucca  iflaiids. 

Sumatra. 

A   molt  delicious    fruit,    growa    in 

Java,  and  in  fcveral  parts  of  the 

Eaft-Indies. 
This  fruit  is    highly  cOmrncndcd  by 

all    perfons    who    havi;    been   in 

China. 
A  very  ufefid  medicine,  and  worthy 

of  attention   to  propagate;  it  will 

grow  in  any  warm  climate. 
Thie  gnn\  of  xhh  plant  is  much  ufed 

in   medicine.      Kxiapft".  535   and 

536. 


To  this  catalogue  may  he  added  liquorice,  faffron,  snd  aloes  foco- 
trina,  as  well  as  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

We  fliall  here  fuhjoin  fome  dire^lions  for  crirrying  over  feeds  and 
plants  from  diftant  countries  in  a  flate  of  vegetation.  x\j;!ny  valuable 
trees  and  plants  grow  in  didant  countries,  as  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  provinces  of  Cliina,  ab^)ut  the  latitude  of 
forty  degrees,  vvhieh  would  thrive  vve!l  in  North-America,  more  ef- 
pecially  in  the  middle  and  fonthern  States,  which  lie  al)out  the  fame 
latitude.  But  as  the  diftance  is  great,  the  manner  of  prcferving 
the  leeds  properly,  fo  as  to  keep  r»>em  in  a  (late  o'i  vegetatiop,,  is  an 
aflair  of  conliderable  confeq'ience  and  fome  diiliculty  ;  the  fol- 
lowing hints  are  therefore  offered  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  the 
feeds  fliould  be  perfei^V.y  ripe  when  they  are  gathered ;  and  they 
fliould  be  gathered,  if  poflibic,  in  dry  weather;  afterwards  tliey 
fliould  be  fpread  thin  Ciw  paper  or  matti;,  in  a  dry  aiiy  room,  hut 
not  in  funfliine.  The  time  neceflary  for  this  operation  will  vary 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  foafon  of  the  ycnr,  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month,  or  perhaps  two  may  be  nccellary  ;  the  hotrer 
the  feafon,  the    1      time  will  fnflicc.    This  is  to  carry  off  their  fu- 
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perfhioiis  moifturc,  which,  if  conrined,  would  immediately  turn  td 
iiHHikliiu'fi,  and  tnd  in  rottcnneC 

As  there  yre  two  methods  that  have  fuccecded,  and  put  the  Ame- 
ricans in  ponii'iion  oi'  il'veral  voiiug  plants  ctf  tiic  true  tea-trcj  of 
China,  we  lliatl  mention  tl.cm  boili,  in  order  to  airul  the  collcdloi'  in 
eea'.\}'!ng  the  feeds  of  man]-  vahiable  plants. 

The  lirii"  is  by  covering  them  with  bees-'.vax  in  tl;o  manner  ox- 
plained  in  Phil.  Tranhict.  vol.  Lviii.  p.  75. 

It  principally  confifis  in  chuiMg  only  fuch  feeds  as  are  perfediy 
found  and  rii)e.  To  prove  this,  fome  of  them  mnft  be  cut  open  to 
judge  what  fituition  the  reft  may  be  in,  taking  caie  to  lay  afide  any 
that  arc  outwardly  defei1;ive,  or  marked  with  the  wounds  of  in- 
fc(fts.  When  a  proper  choice  of  ihem  is  made,  they  fliould  be  wiped 
extremely  clean,  to  prevent  any  dirt  or  moifture  being  incloied ; 
each  feed  tlien  flumld  be  rolled  up  carefully  in  a  coat  of  fof't  beco- 
wax  half  an  inch  thick  ;  the  deep  yellow  Englifli  bees-wax  is  tho 
beft.  \V1  en  the  number  intended  to  be  iuclofed  are  covered, 
pour  fome  bees-wax  melted  into  a  chip-box  of  {even  inches  long, 
four  broad,  and  three  deep,  till  it  is  above  half  full ;  and  jult  before 
it  begins  to  harden,  while  it  is  yet  fluid,  put  in  the  leeds  rolled  up 
in  rows  till  tiie  box  is  near  fnll ;  then  pour  over  them  fome  more 
wax  while  it  is  juft  fluid,  taking  care  wlien  it  is  cold  to  Itoj)  all  "he 
cracks  or  chinks  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  flirinkinr  of  the 
wax,  with  foiue  very  foft  wax  ;  then  put  on  the  cover  of  the  box, 
mid  keep  it  in  as  ccol  and  airy  a  place  as  poliible. 

The  method  of  inclofini;  tea  feeds  iVivAy  in  wax,  and  brinj^insi 
thcni  over  in  that  flate,  has  been  pracT:ifed  for  fome  time  ;  but  few 
I'.nve  fi;ccecded,  owing  to  the  thinneis  of  the  coa:  of  wax,  or  putting 
paper  lufl  round  them,  or  indoling  them  too  nioift. 

To  this  we  add  a  method  that  prumifcs  fuccefs  for  carrying  plants 
from  clifierent^arts.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difi'crence  in  cliir.atcSy 
it  will  he  neeellary  to  obftrve,  that  plants  from  warm  climates  fliould 
be  j)ut  on  l)o;ird  fo  as  to  arrive  in  warm  v.earh-er,  othcrwife  they  will 
be  defti'oycd  by  tlie  cold  ;  and  tiie  ever-grcens,  which  are  the  molt 
curious,  mud:  be  fent  in  the  winter  months,  while  their  juices  are 
inaciivc,  fo  as  to  arrive  before  the  heats  come  op.  If  the  plants  fenV 
were  planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  kept  a  year,  they  might  be  car- 
ried over  with  very  little  hazard  ;  or  even  if  they  were  fnft  tranf- 
planted  from  the  woods  into  a  garden,  till  thv::y  had  formed  roots, 
they  mlglu  be  fent  with  much  more  fafeiy. 

The 
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The  fize  of  the  boxes  that  will  be  moft  convenient  for  flowing 
them  on  board  merchant  fliips,  wi.ere  there  is  v^ry  little  room  to 
fpnrc,  fnould  be  three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  bi'oad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  Jeep,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  young 
trees  ;  but  the  fmalleft  will  be  moll:  likely  to  fiicceed,  provided  they 
are  well  rooted.  There  muft  be  a  narrow  ledge  nailed  all  round 
the  infide  of  the  box,  within  fix  inches  of  the  bottom,  to  fcllen 
laths  or  packthread  to  form  a  kind  oi'  latti-'c-work,  by  which  the 
plants  may  be  the  better  fecnred  in  their  places.  If  the  [)l\xni.\  arc 
packed  up  juft:  before  the  fiiip  fails,  it  v.-ill  be  fo  much  the  better. 

When  thty  are  dug  u[>,  care  muft  be  taken  to  prcfcrve  as  much 
carlh  as  can  be  about  their  roots  ;  and  if  it  flioiild  fall  off,  it  muit 
be  i'upplied  with  more  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  ball  about  the  roots  of 
each  plant,  which  mud  be  iurrounded  with  wet  mofs,  and  carefully 
tied  about  with  packthread,  to  keep  the  earth  about  the  roots  moiil ; 
perhaps  it  maj'  be  m^cefi^uy  to  indole  the  mofs  with  fome  paper  f>r 
broad  leaves,  that  the  packthread  may  bind  the  mofs  the  cloier.- 
Loamy  caith  will  continue  moifi:  the  longefl-.  'J "here  mull  be  three! 
inches  deep  of  wet  mofs  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the 
young  trees  placed  in  rows  uprii^ht  clcfc  to  carh  other,  fiiitiing  wet 
r.iofs  in  the  vacancies  between  them  and  on  the  furl. ice  ;  over  this 
leaves  fliouid  be  put  to  keep  in  the  moifturc,  and  over  them  tlie  lath? 
are  to  be  faltencvl  crofs  and  crols  to  the  ied^e^  or  packlirencis  to  be 
laced  t  -,  and  fro,  to  kcep  *hc  v.hole  iK;u'v  and  ii;;-ht.  'i'lie  !id  or  tiic 
box  fl.ould  be  either  nail:!  d;n.-n  clofe,  or  n-.ay  b. r/c  hi  :;p;cs  o'.kI  .1 
padlock  to  feciK'e  it  from  being  opeiied,  as  may  be  foi/nd  n:  ecliaryy 
v/ith  proper  direftions  !n;:rk'jd  on  it  to  keep  the  lid  uppermo't.  Thera 
muft  be  two  handles  AxCvl,  c:ie  at  each  end,  by  v;hich  mc,\ns  there 
will  be  lefs  d.uiger  of  dilhubing  the  plants.  Xe^.r  tlic  upper  parr 
of  the  ends  of  the  box  there  muft  be  fevcral  holes  bored  to  rive  air;- 
or,  in  making  the  box,  there  may  be  a  narrov/  vacancy  left  between 
the  boaids  of  one-third  of  an  iiv.h  wide,  near  the  tc.p,  to  let  out  the 
foul  air;  and  perhaps  ic  nvAy  be  neeefiary  to  nail  along  the  .*er 
edge  of  thefe  openings  liil,  or  fiips  or  fiil-cloth,  to  hang  over  thenv 
to  fecure  the  plants  from  any  fpray  of  the  fea  ;  and  at  the  fame  tin.c 
it  will  not  prevent  the  air  from  palling  through.  Boxes  w  ith  plane* 
packed  in  this  manner  mufi;  be  placed  where  th.'  air  is  free,  thdi  is, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  foul  air  of  the  fliip's  hold. 

The  following  method  of  prefer',  ing  feeds  from  turninj;  ranci  t 
from  their  long  cor;finemenr,  and  the  heat  of  tl;e  climates  which 
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they  may  pafs  through,  was  cominiinicatcd  (bme  years  ago  by  the! 
celebrated  profelVor  Linna2U3,  of  Upfa!,  in  Sweden.  He  advifes, 
that  each  fort  of  feed  fliould  be  put  up  in  feparate  papers,  with  fine 
iiand  among  them,  to  abforb  any  moifture  ;  dried,  loamy  or  foapy 
earth  may  be  tried.  Thefc  papers,  he  lays,  fliould  be  packed  clofe 
in  cylindrical  glafs,  or  earfhen  veflels,  and  the  mouths  covered  over 
with  a  bladder,  or  leather  tied  fall  round  the  rims.  He  'hen  direila 
that  thefe  vciU;!?,  with  the  feeds  in  them,  fliould  be  put  into  other 
•vellels,  which  Iliould  be  lb  large,  that  the  inner  vellel  may  be  co- 
vered on  all  iides,  for  the  fpace  of  two  inches,  with  the  following 
mixture  of  falts.  Half  common  ciilinaiy  fait  ;  the  'jthcr  half  to 
confill  of  two  parts  of  faltpetre,  and  one  part  of  fal-ammoniac, 
both  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  together,  to  be 
placed  about  the  inner  vtilcl^  rather  moifl:  than  dry.  This  he  calls  a 
refrigeratory,  and  fays,  it  will  keep  the  feeds  cool,  and  niiuler  pu- 
trefadion.  Perhaps  if  fmall  tight  boxes,  or  calks  or  bottles  of  feeds 
were  inclofed  in  calks  full  of  falls,  it  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe,  pro- 
vided the  falts  do  not  i^et  at  the  feeds  :  and  as  fal-ammoniac  mav 
not  be  eafily  met  with,  half  common  fait,  and  the  other  half  falt- 
petre, or  common  f  iit  alone,  might  aiifwer  the  fame  end.  But  it 
would  be  very  neccilary  to  try  both  methods,  to  know  whether  the 
latter  would  anfwer  the  pu!|iofe  of  the  former,  as  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  lefs  trouble,  ajid  might  prove  a  ufeful  method  to 
fcedfmen,    n  lending  feeds  to  warm  climates. 

The  fniallcft  feeds  being  very  liable  to  lofe  their  vegetative  power 
by  long  voyages  through  warm  climates,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  following  experiment  upon  Inch  kinds  as  are  known  for  cer- 
tain to  be  found.  Dip  feme  fcjunre  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  in  melted 
wax,  and  while  it  is  foft  ami  alnioft  cold,  ftrew  the  furface  of  each 
piece  over  with  each  fort  of  fmall  feed,  then  roll  them  up  tight, 
and  indole  each  roll  in  Ibnie  iuh  bees-wax,  wrapping  up  each  of 
them  in  a  piece  of  paj)er,  with  the  name  of  the  feed  on  it;  thefe 
may  be  either  furrounded  as  before  with  falts,  or  packed  without  the 
falts  in  a  box,  as  is  moil:  convenient. 

The  feeds  of  many  of  the  fmad  fucculent  fruits  may  be  carried 
from  very  dilfant  parts,  by  prclling  them  together,  f(}ueezing  out 
their  watery  juices,  and  drying  them  in  fmall  cakes  gradually,  that 
they  may  become  hard  ;  they  may  be  then  wrapt  up  in  white  writing 
paper,  not  fpongy,  as  this  is  apt  to  attiail  and  retain  moiflurc  j  but: 
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■  we  believe  it  will  be  fonnd,  that  a  covering  of  wax  will  be  better 
than  one  of  paper. 

The  Alpine  iirawberry  was  firft  fcnt  to  England  in  a  letter  from 
Turin  to  Henry  Baker,  Ffq.  F.  R.  S.  by  prcfling  the  pulp  with  the 
feeds  thin  upon  paper,  ami  letting  it  dry  before  they  wen  inclofed. 
The  paper  mulberry  I'rom  China  was  brought  to  England  about  the 
year  1754  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  hints  may  prompt  to  try  the  larger  fucculent  fruits ;  for 
irjftance,  the  mangoes,  Icchees,  and  others  of  this  kind,  Jf  their 
tlcfliy  part,  when  they  arc  very  ripe,  was  brought  to  the  confiilence 
of  rnifins  or  dried  figs,  it  wonUl  keep  their  kernels  plump,  and  in 
this  ftate  they  miglit  be  better  preferved  m  wax  tlian  by  any  other 
method  yet  known.  The  fame  method  may  be  tried  for  tiower  feeds 
and  other  ornamental  plants  for  gan'ens,  which  have  been  but  little 
attended  to  in  the  United  States,  and  which  therefore  an  European 
^lould  furnifli  himfeU"  with  if  he  means  to  refide  in  the  country 
pari-  of  the  Union  ;  the  lame  attention  may  be  necefTiiy  to  Hone* 
♦ind  kernels  of  choice  European  fruit-:. 

METHOD    OF    CLEARING    AND    CULTIVATING    NEW    LA:,D3. 

Several  methods  of  raifing  a  crop  on  new  land  have  been  praftifed 
in  the  New-England  States ;  the  eafieft  and  chcapeli:  was  originally- 
learned  of  the  Indians,  who  never  looked  very  fir  forward  in  their 
improvements :  the  method  is  that  of  girdling  the  trees,  wliich  is 
done  by  making  a  circular  incifion   through  the  bark,  and  leaving 
them  to  die  Handing;  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  fummer, 
and  the  ground  is  foun  in  Auguft,  in  general  with  winter  vye,  inter- 
mixed with  grafs.     The  next  year  the  trees  do  not  put  forth  leaves, 
and^  the  land  having  yielded  a  crop  becomes  fit  for  patUne.     Th' 
method  helps  poor  fettlers  a  little  the  Hrit  year ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is,    that   if  the  trees  are  left  (landing,   they   arc   continually 
^jreaking  and  falling  with  the  wind,  which  endangeib  the  lives  of 
cattle  ;  and  the  ground  being  conrtantly  encumbered  by  the  falling 
trees,  is  lefs  fit  for  mowing  ;  fo  that  if  the  labour  be  not  eftedually 
done  at  once,  it  mufl  be  done  in  a  fucceffion  of  tin:e. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  earth,  being  not  at  once,  but  by 
degrees  expofed  to  the  fun,  preferves  its  moifture,  and  does  not  be- 
come fo  hard ;  but  the  experience  of  the  beft  hufbandmen  has  ex- 
ploded this  opinion.     The  more  able  fort  of  hufbandmen  in  tho- 
New-England  States,  therefore,  chwfe  the  method  of  <;learing  the 
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ind  at  fli  fl,  by  cutting  down  all  the  trees  without  exception.    The 
moft  eligible  time  tor  tliis  operatiejii  is  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
•fiip  is  flov/Ing  and  the  leaves  arv  formed  on  the  trees :  thefe  leaves 
v'ill  not  drop  from  the  fallen  trees,  hut  r^-iiain  till  the  next  year, 
when,  Niiig  dry,  they  help  to  fpre.^1  the  fire,   .vhich  is  then  iet  to 
the  trees.     Tliis  is  d.-jnc  in  tl;c  furt  uiv  weather  of  the  fucoceJ:i"r 
fpring,  atul  generally  in   ?.^".y;  bur  if  ihe  ground  be  too  dry,  the 
fire  will  burn  deep  and  [Meady  injiuc  the  toil.     There  is  therefore 
need  of  judgment  to  determine  when  t'.ie  v»ood  \s  dry  enough  to 
turn,  and  the  foil  wet  enough  to  refill;  the  aclion  of  the  fire  :  much  de- 
pends on  getting  what  is  called  a  Goor)  r.vR.v,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting.     To  infure  this,  the  fallen  trees  arc  cut  and  p'ied,  and 
the  larger  the  pile  the  better  chance  there  is   for  its   being   well 
burned.     But  if  the  land  be  intended  for  pafturc  only,  the  ticcs  arc 
cut  down,  and  after  the  fire  has  deflrcyed  the  limbs  grafs  is  fo\v,i, 
and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  left  to  rot,  which,  in  time,  turn  to 
good  manure,  and  the  jafture  is  durable. 

Some  huibandmen  prefer  felling  trees  in  the  winter,  or  very  early 
jn  the  fpiing,  before  the  fnow  is  gone.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is,  that  there  are  fewer  flioots  from  the  ftunips  of  the  felled 
trees  than  if  they  are  cut  in  the  fummcr  ;  thtfe  flioots  encumber  the 
ground,  and  mull  be  cut  out  of  the  way  or  deftio;. e<l  by  fire.  Tho 
(iifadvantage  of  cutting  trees  in  the  winter  is,  that  they  will  not  dry 
fo  foon,  nor  burn  i'o  well,  as  thofe  cut  in  the  I'ummer  with  the  leaves 
on :  befides,  the  month  of  June  is  a  time  when  not  or.iy  the  trees 
are  eafiefc  to  be  cut,  but  the  I'eed  is  in  tlte  ground,  and  people  can 
better  attend  to  this  labour,  than  when  they  aic  preparing  for  their 
fpring  work,  or  have""  not  finiflied  their  winter  employments :  the 
days  too  are  th-.n  at  their  greatcft  length,  and  more  labour  can  be 
done  in  the  courfe  of  a  day :  this  labour,  however,  is  often  paid 
f«r  by  the  acre  rather  than  by  the  day  ;  and  the  price  of  felling  an 
acre  is  from  one  to  two  dollars,  according  to  the  number  and  lize  of 
the  trees.* 

The  burning  of  trees  generally  deitro}-s  the  liir.bs  and  fmaller 
trunks ;  the  larger  logs  are  left  fcorched  on  the  ground,  and  fome- 
times  ferve  to  fence  the  field.  After  the  fire  has  had  its  effect,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  ra'n,  then  is  the  time  for  planting.  No  plough  is 
ufed,  nor  is  it  poiTible  for  one  to  pafs  among  the  roots  and  flumps, 
but  holes  are  made  with  a  hoe  in  the  loofe  foil  and  aflies,  in  which, 
the  feed  being  dropped  and  covered,  is  left  to  the  prolific  hand  of 

nature, 
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hatUi'e,  no  other  culture  being  iieceff'.ry  or  prarticaLIo,  biit  the  ciit- 
ting  of  the  firevvced,  which  fpontoncoufly  grows  on  ..U  burnt  Intul. 
This  firewecd  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  fucculent  ftalk  and  long 
jagged  leaf;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  nflics :  it  bears  a  white  flower,  and  l.as  a  winged 
feed,  which  is  carried  every  where  by  the  wind,  but  never  vegetates, 
except  on  the  allies  of  burnt  wood  ;  it  exhaufts  the  ground,  and  in- 
jures thf*  i:  crop,  if  it  be  not  fubdued,  but  after  lae  Iccond  year 
difappears.  About  the  fecond  or  third  year  another  weed,  called 
pig(onberry,  fucceedb  the  firewced,  ij ad  remains  till  the  gral's  over- 
comes it :  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  fprcads  much  at  the 
top,  and  bears  bunches  of  black  berries,  on  which  pigeons  feed. 

When  the  trees  are  burnt  later  in  the  fummer,  wheat  or  rye  is 
fovvn,  mixed  with  the  feeds  of  grafs,  on  the  new  land  ;  the  feed  is 
fcattered  on  the  ftuface,  and  raked  in  with  a  wooden  or  iron  tooth- 
rake,  or  a  hoe.  The  hulbandman  knows  on  what  kind  of  land  to 
expert  a  crop  from  this  mode  of  culture,  and  is  feldom  difaupointed* 
Sometimes  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  raifed  the  firft  year,  and  another 
of  rye  or  wheat  the  fecond  year,  and  the  land  is  fown  with  grafs, 
which  will  turn  it  into  pafture  or,  be  fit  for  mowing,  the  third  year 
The  firft  crop  in  fome  land,  and  the  two  firfl  crops  in  any  good  land 
will  repay  the  expenfeof  all  the  labour.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  people,  who  are  ufed  to  this  kind  of  hulbandry,  to  bring  a  tradt 
of  wildernefs  into  grafs  for  the  two  fiift  crops,  the  owner  being  at  no> 
expenfe  but  that  of  felling  the  trees  and  purchafing  the  grafs  feed. 
?^lany  huibandmen  in  the  old  towns  buy  lots  of  new  land,  and  get 
them  cleared  and  brought  into  grafs  in  this  way,  and  pafture  great 
numbers  of  cattle  j  the  feed  is  excellent,  and  the  cattle  are  fooii 
fatted  for  the  market, 

Huftjandmen  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  advantages  of 
tilling  their  new  land  the  fecond  year :  fome  fuppofc,  that  mixing 
and  flirring  the  earth  does  it  more  good  than  the  crop  injures  it : 
others  fay,  that  one  crop  is  fufficient  before  the  land  is  laid  down  to* 
grafs;  and  that  if  k  be  fown  with  grain  and  grafs,  as  foon  as  it  is 
cleared,  the  large  crops  of  grafs  which  follow  will  more  than  com- 
penfate  for  one  crop  of  grain.  When  the  feeding  with  grafs  is  neg- 
le(f^ed,  the  ground  becomes  mofly  and  hard,  and  muft  be  ploughed 
before  it  will  receive  feed.  Land  thus  fown  will  not  produce  grafs 
fo  plentifully  as  that  which  is  feeded  immediately  after  the  fire  had 
run  over  it :  befides,  this  negleded  land  is  generally  ovcrfpread  with 
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(herry  tree**,  rafpbeiry  huflics,  and  other  wild  growth,  to  fubdtjtf 
V'hicli  much  additional  labo\ir  is  rcquiicti.  In  good  land,  the  firft 
crops  of  hny  arc,  on  an  avcngr,  a  ton  to  an  acre.  That  land  uhich 
is  intended  for  mowing,  and  which  takes  the  common  grafs  well  at 
firft,  is  fcldoni  or  never  p!ou':hcd  afierwavd  ;  but  where  clover  is 
fown,  it  miift  be  ploughed  and  feedcd  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  ; 
good  l.uid,  thus  managed,  will  average  two  tons  of  clover  to  the 
acre. 

Such  is  the  proccfs  of  dealing  and  cuhiv.Viing  lands  in  the  Now* 
England  States,  for  a  further  view  of  the  produd'tions  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  State:.*  A  few  additional 
remarks,  however,  may  be  ncceiluy  on  the  fubj';ft  of  tree  fruit, 
Thefe  States  arc  certainly  too  far  north  to  have  it  in  perfusion,  /.  <•. 
of  the  firft  quality,  without  particular  attention.  New-York,  New  • 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  have  it  in  j)erfe6tion.  Depart  from  thai 
tratft,  cither  fbuthward  or  norihward,  and  it  dt?;enerates.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  good  fruit  mi^ht  be  proiluced  even  in  New- 
Hanipfliire,  with  fuitablc  attention  ;  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  fomc- 
times  they  have  it.  In  theorizing  on  the  fubjeft,  three  things  ap- 
pear to  us  particularly  neccfTary,  all  which  are  totally  negltfted  by 
the  generality  of  American  luifbanduicn.  The^f^y/,  after  procurin;; 
thrifty  young  trees  of  the  bcft  kinds,  and  grafting  fuch  as  requi'-c 
it,  is  to  chule  u  fituation  for  them,  where  they  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  warm  rich  (o\\,  and  be  well  Iheltered  from  the  chilling 
blafts  of  the  ocean.  Ti:e  /l-cone/  is  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  fuper- 
fliious  branches,  by  a  frequent  ule  of  tli.e  pruning  hook,  and  the 
earth  always  loofe  about  their  roots.  The  t/jlni  is  to  defend  the 
trees  from  infeiSls,  particularly  the  (c  wliich  by  feeding  on  the  fruit 
render  it  fmall  and  knotty,  as  we  freqtiently  find  apples  and  pears; 
or  by  depofiting  their  cpgs  in  the  embryo,  occafion  its  falling  ofl' 
before  it  comes  to  n^tunty,  as  is  ol)iei\;ible  in  the  various  kinds  ot 
plums.  But  moil  of  the  fanners  go  on  in  the  path  traced  out 
by  their  anceflor.-;,  and  arc  gcr.eraily  averfe  to  making  experiments, 
the  rei'ult  of  which  is  uncf.rtaiii,  or  to  adopting  new  modes  of  hnf- 
bandry,  the  ad\antagc5  of  whicli  aie  in  tlic  fmalleft  decree  nroblc- 
'Haatical.  There  arc  tcv  cultivators  among  rhem  who  theorize,  and 
ilill  fewer  wlio  read  and  think." 


^-  Vol.  II. 
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In  the  middle  ftatc-.  when  a  fcttlcr  fixci?  on  a  fpot  of  land,  which  he 
ufually  buys,  paying  for  it  in  gales,  his  firit  care  is  to  cut  down  a  few 
trees  to  build  hib  log-houfe.  A  man  can  cut  down  and  lop  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  n  day  of  the  fi/e  proper  for  the  purpofe.  Thele 
form  the  walls  of  the  building.  In  jfcncral,  the  log  cabins  of  this 
kind  are  fuch  as  half  a  dozen  men  will  ealily  finifli  in  three  or  four 
days.  Ten  guineas  worth  of  labour  thus  employed  will  lodge  a  family 
cjuite  as  comfortable  as  in  the  better  kind  of  cottages  in  England, 

He  then  proceeds  to  grub  the  land,  /.  e.  to  take  up  the  fmall  trees, 
flioots,  anil  imderwood,  by  the  roots  :  thefe  are  burnt  upon  the 
ground.  h\  a  general  way  this  ni.iy  be  contradkxl  for  at  about  twenty 
fhilliiigs  nn  acre.  It  is  generally  reckoned  to  coft  ufually  five  days 
work  of  a  man  to  whom,  as  it  is  very  hard  work,  the  jiay  is  three 
fliillings  a  day,  finding  him  in  viiStuals,  and  allowing  him  a  dram  of 
whiikcy  morning  and  evening.  The  price  of  this  kind  of  work  will 
cafily  be  conceived  to  vary  according  to  circumllances.  Where  land 
is  heavily  tiiiibered  with  trees  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter,  as  it  is 
about  the  heads  of  the  crocks,  and  on  the  illands  of  the  Sufquehannah, 
the  \inderwood  is  in  fmall  propoition,  but  the  expenfe  of  clearing 
much  greater. 

The  land  being  grubbed,  the  trees  immediately  about  the  houfe  are 
cut  down,  and  for  the  prefont  another  portion  is  girdled  only.  This 
procefs,  dcilroyingtho  vegetation  of  the  branches,  lets  in  the  light  and 
air  fufficienily  to  er.fure  a  crop  the  next  feafon.  The  trees  cut  down 
are  fplit  into  a  kind  of  rail  for  fences,  which  are  made  by  laying  thefe 
pieces  angular-wife  one  on  the  top  of  another,  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  in  numbtr,  nuich  in  the  fame  way  as  the  logs  of  a  houfe  arc 
laid  on  each  otlicr,  but  fianting  in  alternate  dire>ftions.  A  poft  and 
rail  fence  is  not  thought  of  till  fomc  years  afterwards.  In  new  land, 
after  grubbing  and  girdling,  :'.  c.  taking  up  the  underwood,  and  cut- 
ting through  the  bark  of  the  larger  trees  in  a  circle  all  rcund  the  trunk  ; 
which  prevents  the  leaves  from  growing  next  feafon,  he  plows  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  then  acrols ;  then  fows  thv:  feed  and  har- 
rows it.  Upon  the  average  of  his  land,  his  crop  of  whear  is  not  above 
twelve  buflicls  per  acre  ;  of  oars  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  * 

The 

■"•■  In  Etu-lsnd  wc  i.pppl.tnJ,  liic  :iVcrage  wlioat  ciop  per  ftauite  acre  is  at  leift  twcut/ 

lull  els.     The  avragc  ^i  ihc  Illc  of  Wight  in  1793,  was  at  Icaft  thirty-five  bufhcls. 

llie  average  of  tli:  whole  Stale  of  Pcnnfylvai^ia  car.not  be  re-Jioned  al  alovc  ten  or 

vt-lvtv     Marjland  Jic  hivx,    This  is  ov.ing  to  the  wz^liSi  of  iiwavresj  to  the  rcpcate  1 
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The  trees  c\it  down  arc  never  rooted  up.  The  vnluc  of  the  land 
gained  will  notp;iy  the  cxpcnfc  ol  doing  this.  Tliey  arc  cut  oft" about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  fee  t  ti 0111  the  ground.  The  fide  roots  are  ob- 
Uruc^tions  to  the  ploii[;l\  for  about  two  years,  when  they  are  com- 
pK-teiy  rotted.  The  ftumps  in  New-York  and  I'ennfylvania  States 
do  not  rot  away  comp'ete'y  under  ten  years  ;  in  Virginia  and  Mary* 
land  tliis  happens  in  about  feven.  It  nppcars,  that  by  cutting  olf  tliQ 
tree  a  few  mdics  below  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  and  covering  the 
Hump  with  mould,  the  expcnfc  would  not  be  much  incrcaled,  tlie 
deformify,  which  is  indeed  a  grcut  one  in  nn  American  landfcape, 
wouKi  be  prevented,  and  the  proccfs  of  |)utrcf  iction  accelerated.  We 
never  heard  of  but  one  perfon,  Lord  Stirling  in  Nev- Jtrfey,  who 
had  his  trees  rooted  up  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  wes  done  it 
an  cxpenfe  much  bi;yond  the  convenience  gained. 

The  cxpenfe  of  clearing  heavily  timbered  land  is  confiderable, 
fomeiimes  to  the  amouiit  of  five  and  fix  pounds  per  acre,  butthegrent 
fertility  of  this  kind  of  land  atlbrds  ample  recompcnce.  In  get  cial 
the  whole  expcnfo  is  not  forty  flnllings  an  acre.  One-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  cxpenfe  of  clearing  and  in  Xew-York  State  is  repriid  by 
the  j)0t-alh  obtained  in  burning  the  wood.  In  Pennfylvania,  and  the 
fouthcrn  States,  the  back  fettlero  are  not  fo  mnch  in  the  practice  of 
this  uft. ful  method,  '['he  land  furvcyor-  have  four  pounds  per  thnu- 
fand  acres  f(ir  furvcyinga  trr.i.1  of  land,  and  making  return  of  it;  but 
z^  the  Oivncr  finds  labourers  and  provifions,  thefe,  v.iih  other  inci- 
dental expenfcj,  will  make  tlie  cofl  of  furveying  altogether  about 
twenty  ihillings  per  hundred  acrc^.. 

Planters  of  any  eonrequcnce  fiequ.'intly  b.avc  a  fmall  diftillery  as  a 
part  of  their  eilablidimcnt.  A  Mr.  Whifc  on  the  banks  of  the  Sufipie- 
hannah  near  Sunbury  has  one  which  may  i'erve  as  a  fpecimen  of  this 
kind:  he  has  two  ftills,  the  one  l-.nlding  lixty,  the  other  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  gallons.  To  a  buHicl  and  a  half  of  rye  coarfely  ground,  he 
adds  a  gallon  of  malt  and  a  handful  of  hops  ;  he  then  pours  on  fifteen 
gallons  of  hot  xyater,  and  lets  itiemaln  four  hours,  then  adds  fixteen 
gallons  and  a  hdf  more  of  hot  water,  making  together  a  barrel  of 

W'uking  ')f  the  fnmc  groiind  with  ciop-,  of  ;^rain  till  it  will  bfar  nn  more,  tnd  to  the  very 
iligl.t  1..  our  they  "cflow  upon  their  tilLij;c.  It  iniiil  Ic  cunfulercd  alfo,  tliat  much  of 
tl"*  l.iiid  is  occ'picJ  by  the  Itinipj  ol'  ticis  not  rotted,  inJ  never  griibka  up. 

But  •']  U2;li  ill  Aiiiciic.i  icfs  grnio  is  proJuccJ  per  acre  than  in  Englanil,  they  get 
i.orc  pel  man.  Theic,  land  is  plentihil  :i.ul  labwr  Larce.  In  En^hiul  it  is  the  rcverfe. 
f-Jencf  the  >.:Ci.;i'««>:y  of  Biitilh,  and  caiclefjnefs  of  Anwrican  cuUivauoa, 
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thirty-one  gallons  ami  a  half;  this  ii  fortncntctl  with  uboiit  two  qu.iitt 
ofyeaft.  In  I'ummcr  the  t'ei mentation  lafts  tourdiys,  in  winter  fi^j 
of  this  wafti  lie  puts  to  the  amount  of  a  hogflicad  in  the  Iir^^er  ftill, 
and  draws  oJT  :il)oiit  fiftctn  g.il'ons  of  weak  fpirit,  which  is  afterward 
rt^ifiecl  in  the  fmaller  itiil,  fcldum  more  than  once.  One  ImiIIicI  of 
rye  will  produce  about  eleven  quarts  of  falcabk  whifkey,  which  fetches 
per  gallon  four  fhillings  and  fix-pence  by  the  band.  ll'l>ijh\  in  Knj/- 
land  is  ufua'ly  a  fpirit  drau  n  from  oats.  The  rye  produLCS  the  halls 
of  gin. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  barley  could  be  well  j^rown,  and  well 
malted  and  brewed,  in  almoft  any  part  of  A.  .crira  and  beer 
might  be  more  generally  introduccl.  The  American  fmall  beer,  as 
well  as  the  porter,  i^  at  prell nt  very  good  ;  and  as  tlu  :e  is  no  excifc 
upon  malt,  nor  upon  malt-liquor  ;  as  grain  i.i  cheap,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  a  brewery  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing;,  it  is  rather  furpriling 
that  breweries  are  not  more  generally  trtabliflied. 

The  bed  view  of  the  huftiandry  of  the  middle  States,  and  tlw  clear- 
tft  ideas  on  the  fubjedl,  may  be  obtained  from  obfervations  on  a  farm 
of  a  medium  extent — fuch  a  one  occur.',  at  Paxtang,  in  the  State  of 
Tennfylvania  in  thepofTefllon  of  a  I\Ir.  IM'AIlifter,  a  Ipiiited  and  intel- 
ligent farmer  ;  and  as  his  place  will  afford  a  favourable  fi)cciiiien  of  an 
American  plantation,  we  fliall  derail  his  cftablinmic..' . 

His  farm  is  about  three  hundred  acres,  near  th-  river  ;  a  fandy 
foil,  earlier  in  vegetation  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  than  the  higher 
lands  at  a  diftance.  About  one  third  of  this  quantity  is  in  cultivation, 
the  reft  in  wood. 

The  rotation  of  his  crops  arc  grain  ;  then  clover  mown  twice  the  firft 
year,  and  once  the  fecond  year.  In  autumn,  it  is  turned  in,  and 
grain  again,  offomekind,  fown  upon  the  fame  land. 

He  manures  for  his  crops  either  with  dung,  with  aflies,  or  with 
plaifter  of  Paris.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  fyflem  of  propor- 
tion between  cattle  and  land,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  regular 
fupply  of  manure.  The  plaifter  of  Paris  he  procures  in  the  ftone 
from  Philadelphia,  formerly  at  feven,  now  at  twelve  dollars  per  ton  : 
he  grinds  it  at  home:  one  ton  yields  twenty-four  bufliels.  The  French, 
plaifter  of  Paris  is  much  the  beft ;  the  Nova  Scotia  plaifter  is  not  fo 
good.  It  will  not  anfwer  at  all  as  a  manure  upon  v/et  lands,  but  an- 
fwers  well  on  hot  fandy  foils,  which  it  preferves  moifter  tlian  they 
would  otherwife  be  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  He  fows  the  plaifter 
In  powder  with  clover,  five  or  fix  bufltels  to  the  acre* 
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His  a\cir.;;c  prochice  is  of  wheat  and  rye  about  twenty-three  i.uflic!* 
to  the  acre,  corn,  (maize)  and  oats  about  thirty  buflicla.  Weight  ot 
;i  bufliel  ot  wheat  from  fixty  poun'.Is,  which  is  the  niarlict  wci^lit,  1.0 
iixty-five  pounds ;  of  rycabout  fii'ty-eight  pounds ;  oats  about  thirty-live 
pounds ;  corn,  the  white  flint  kind  fown  the  firft  week  of  May,  about 
iixty  pounds  j)cr  buihtl.  Tiie  gourd-iijcd,  niui/,c,  yields  larger  crupj, 
tut  it  13  a  hue  yrain. 

By  means  of  his  plainer  nKiniiie  he  obtains  at  two  mowings,  per 
annum,  three  ton  and  a  hah'  of  hay  p^r  acre.  Tlic  hay  is  ready  to  be 
ilacked  ulually  the  day  after  it  is  cut. 

His  prices  of  produce  and  hibour  are  to  hufbandmcn  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year,  \\'ith  board,  wailiing,  and  lodging  ;  or  fix  dollars  a 
month,  or  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  a  day  in  common,  and  three  fliil- 
iings  inharveil  time.  T  or  mowing  an  acre  he  pays  three lliiilings,  finding 
viftuals  and  a  pint  of  wliilky,  or  four  and  fix-pence  without  finding 
any  thing  elle.  Women  in  reaping  have  as  much  wages  as  men,  but 
at  hay-making  only  fifteen-pence  a  day,  and  their  victuals.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  fix  fliillings  and  fix-pence  a  buflicl. — Maize  three  fliillings 
and  nine-pence. — Rye  fmu-tofive  fliillings. — Oats  two  to  two  fliillings 
and  fix-pence. — Buck-wheat  two  fliillings  and  fix-pcncc. — Salted  pork 
thirty-three  fliillings  per  cwt. 

His  ploughs  are  the  co;nmon  light  ploughs  of  the  countr}'.  Drill 
plmigh.s  are  little  in  ufc  :  in  moft  parts,  the  llumps  of  trees  would  prc- 
v*:nt  their  being  tifid.  He  h':s  n  jeftcd  the  ho^-pluugh  ;  firfl,  becaulc 
i'r;  fii'ds  it  c-A[:,  oiX  too  iiMiiv  of  tlie  young  fibres  of  the  plants  ;  and 
•rrondlv,  i',  ,viurc  t'U-  i  •nd  \:,  tn,-;  diy  to  require  the  fnrnnv.  In  lieu 
c.:  the  hoc,  he  h:. now;  liic  ground,  without  regarding  the  grain,  io 
,"i  [o  lay  it  (juitc  flat  .ind  dctlioy  the'  ridge  and  furrow.  This,  he  la}% 
hi: 'r<.cn  the  praaicc  in  the  ncigh.bourhood  for  two  years  paft,  wulf 


::jH  ct.i. 


In  ,/Iiv/;,v  his  citt'c,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  them  as  much  n? 
:!icyv.ill  .'.i.  Thecou;,  b.  fides  clover  hay  anil  Timothy-hay,  have 
pct.itoes  in:;;cd  with"  ground  Indian  corn,  and  the  wafli  of  tlie  diiiillcry. 
The  h.ogs  the  faiv.c.  Ills  cows,  however,  even  in  fpring  do  not  yield 
ahevc  live  or  lix  cjuaits  of  milk  at  a  meal.  Here,  as  iilmoll  every 
•vvhcrc  in  AnKrie;i,  Indian  corn  is  the  food  of  the  poultry. 

!:vr;o'.d  ot  the  chatf-cutting  machine,  which  he  now  u'cs,  he  pro- 
pnfe-;  to  L\ui'e  the  hay  between  two  mill-Itoncs,  of  which  the  edges 
f.;r!ie  in  contacl:  :  he  hiis  tried  tli's  in  a  fmtdl  v;ay,  and  finds  the  h  ly 
;i;u'h  b'.tttr  and  more  cxpeditioully  cut  than  by  the  chafT-gutter. 
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His/c^ces  are  partly  the  common  ftake  fence  of  the  country,  which 
We  have  before  dcfcribcd,  of  wood  fplit  into  lengths  of  fix  or  fcvea 
feet,  and  three  or  four  inches  fcantling,  and  laid  upon  each  other  an- 
gular-wife: partly  a  chevaux  de  frize  fence  of  wood  ftuck  in  the  ground, 
and  partly  the  common  poll  and  rail  fence.     He  has  tried  thorn  and 
privet  hedges  without  fucccfs.     He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
priclily  iocuft  as  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  country.   The  feeds  of. 
this  tree  are  contained  in  a  pod  like  a  bean,  and  it  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  Pennfylvania.   He  ran  a  furrow  with  a  plough  about  two  or 
thiee  inches  deep,  round  his  orchard,  drilling  in  the  feeds  and  cover- 
ing ttic.m     but  from  the  want  of  a  ridge  being  prcvioufly  thrown  up, 
fome  heavy  rains,  which  fuccccdcd  in  about  ten  days,  wadied  away  a 
great  many  of  the  feeds,  and  rendered  the  fence  incomplete.     Thofc 
lianding  arc  about  four  years  old,  from  the  feed.    They  are  as  thick 
as  a  man"o  arm,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  high  ;  and  had  they  been  dubbed  would  have  been  a  very  com- 
plete fence,  but  the  rains  having  fpoiicd  the  firft  plan,  he  negleded 
them.    Tlie  one-year  flioo's  of  the  locuft-tree  laid  along  the  furrow, 
would  have  thrown  out  fprouts.    Perhaps  this  would  be  the  eafiell: 
method  of  planting  them  for  a  lu-dgc.    M'Allifter  fays,  that  were  he 
to  go  upon  a  new  farm,  of  a  ihoufantl  acres  for  inllanee,  of  uncleared 
land,  his  firil  objc(ft  fliould  bo  to  cut  a  ro:;d  of  about  two  rood  iu 
v.-idth  all  round  tlie  cfr-rc.    The  hc:ivy  v/ood  he  would  cut  \ip  for 
fences  or  fire  wood,  or  furh  other  purpofcs  v.s  it  might  be  fit  for  :  the 
brufh  wood  he  would  Iny  in  two  piles  on  each  fide  this  new  road  :  be- 
tween theffj  h.e  woul'.l  fow  or  pKuit  Iocuft,  and  by  the  time  the  bnifli 
wood  was  rotten,  the  Iocuft  v/ou!d  be  a  ftncc.     The  next  operation 
flundd  be  to  plant  an  orchard,  and  ercft  a  law  mill.    Thefe  ideas  ap- 
pear to  be  jndicior.o. 

Hi;,  garden  proc'uccs  very  fine  grape:  nnd  ftrawbrrries.  The  dry 
fandy  land  there  I'ecms  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  A 
German  in  his  neighbourhood.!,  who  poilenis  a  very  fmall  farm,  has 
made  every  year  I;:tely  three  o:'  four  barrels  of  w  ine,  which  M'AI- 
liflcr,  wh(j  h:i3  tafted  i',  thinks  very  gocd.  He  has  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  li.c  prafticabHity  of  niaking  gowd  v.iiie  in  Pennfylvanin.  This 
agrees  with  other  information  of  pcrfons,  wuio  having  fiicceeded  in 
t!ie  fmall  way,  are  pir.riting  regular  viiu-yards.  Indeed  there  is  a  (o- 
tiety  formed  at  PhiladLlphia  for  the  promodon  of  the  culture  of  vine- 
yanl::,  and  theie  does  not  appc?r  the  flightf;ft  obftaclc  to  the  fuccefs  of 
tht  attemp%    Certainly  tlie  Rhine  grape^   which  promifts  fair  at  Sir 
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liichard  Woifley's  vineyard  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  is  much  more  likely 
to  fuccecd  in  the  middle  and  foiithern  States  of  America. 

M'AUifter's  orchard  contains  thirty  acres  of  ground  and  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  apple  trees,  part  of  them  planted  eightj  and  part  thir- 
teen years  ago.  They  are  two  rood,  thirty-three  feet,  apart.  The 
year,  i793>  was  a  very  bad  year  for  apples,  and  he  made  only  fif- 
teen barrels  of  r ydcr  ;  the  year  before  he  made  fix  bundled  barrels, 
and  if  1794.  proved  a  good  year,  he  expected  to  make  one  thoufand 
from  his  orcliard.  He  fuppofes  his  trees  in  this  cafe  likely  to  yield 
ten  bulhels  of  apples  on  the  avernge.  Perhaps  this  is  the  leaft 
T-Oublefome  and  niufl:  profitable  application  of  the  ground.  When 
the  general  ajipcarancc  of  the  orcliard  has  a  red  tinge,  the  trees  arc 
healthy.  Agaiaft  the  grub  he  ufes  a  decodion  of  tobacco.  He  has 
feveral  peach  trees,  but  they  have  not  long  been  planted.  But  one 
pluiii  tree  of  the  damafcene  kind,  and  a  few  pear,  or  apricot,  and 
no  nedarine  trees.  He  gives  fix-pence  a  piece  for  apple  and  peach 
trees,  about  three  or  four  years  old,  that  is  fit  to  plant  out.  Peach 
trees  grow  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high  in  one  year,  from  the  llonc,  and  bear  fruit  in  four  years  from 
the  Hone.  Cyder  ufually  fells  at  ten  fliillings  and  twelve  fliillings  per 
barrel,  of  thirty-one  grJlons  and  a  half,  but  i';93  being  a  ba'i  ,  ir, 
it  fold  for  three  dollars  per  barrel,  i.  c.  thirteen  fliillings  anJ 
pence  fterling,  one  pound  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  cun  -'■  -^ . 
His  cyder-prefs  confills  of  two  cafl;  iron  cog  wheels,  about  one  foot 
diameter,  with  flanting  cogs,  turning  vertically  ;  thefe  he  means  to 
ciiange  for  wooden  wheels,  owing  to  the  aftion  of  the  acid  upon  the 
iron  :  they  are  fed  with  apples  by  a  hopperj  the  motion  is  given  by  a 
horfe  moving  round.  The  mafli  of  apples  thus  produced,  is  put 
into  a  kind  of  cafe,  and  prelfcd,  not  by  a  fcrew,  but  by  one  end  of  a 
niairy  beam,  which  is  forced  down  by  means  of  the  other  end  being 
raifed  by  a  lever.  A  man  dcprelTes  the  lever,  which  raifes  tlic 
nearefl',  and  dcprclles  the  fart  heft  end  of  the  beam.  The  juice  ii? 
thus  forced  upon  a  platform  about  feven  feet  fquare,  with  a  groove 
all  round,  and  an  outlet  for  the  juice  from  one  of  the  grooves :  the 
beam  is  about  tvventy-fue  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
fquare  ;  the  frames  in  which  it  moves,  about  twenty  feet  high  :  he 
fometimcs  finds  a  difficulty  in  clearing  his  cyder,  which  he  has  not  yet 
conqnen'^I.  In  England  tliis  is  not  an  eafy  part  of  tlie  procefs,  nor 
is  the  beft  mode  of  doing  it  fettled  among  the  cyder  makers.  In  the 
warmer  climate  of  America,  the  liquor  will  be  ftil'  more  liable  to 
fpontaueous   fernientaiion    after  being    once   fined.     The  cyder, 
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liowever,  cf  Pennfylvania,  is  much  fuperior,  in  flavour  at  leall,  t© 
the  Britifli. 

He  has  a  fifii  pond  of  two  or  three  acres,  in  which  he  keeps  all  the 
kinds  of  fifli  which  the  1  iver  produces.  The  wafte  water  from  the  fifli 
pond  is  applied  to  feveral  purpofes,  particularly  to  irrigate  a  quan- 
tity of  meadc^w  ground  at  half  a  mile  dillance.  The  Americans  Teem 
more  alive  to  the  benefit  of  irrigation  than  any  other  kind  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

He  has  a  diftillery,  much  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  already  noticed ; 
it  is  managed  by  a  profefled  dilliller,  who  receives  one  third  of  the 
fpirit  produced  for  his  trouble. 

He  has  a  fmokery  for  bacon,  hams,  SiC.  it  is  a  room  about  twelve 
feet  fquare,  built  of  dry  wood,  a  fire  place  in  the  middle,  the  roof 
conical,  with  nails  in  the  rafters  to  hang  meat  intended  to  be  fmoked. 
In  this  cafe  a  fire  is  made  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  building; 
in  the  morning,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  renew  daring  the  day: 
this  is  done  four  or  five  days  fuccefflvely.  The  vent  for  the  fmoke  is 
through  the  crevices  of  the  boards.  The  meat  is  never  taken  out 
till  it  is  ufed.  If  the  walls  are  of  ftone,  or  green  wood,  the  meat  is 
apt  to  mould. 

His  faw  mill,  which  coll  about  one  hundred  pounds,  confifts  of  aa 
inuierfliot  water  wheel,  with  a  crank,  which  in  its  revolution  moves 
one  faw  in  a  frame  up  and  down.  Another  movement  is  annexed, 
by  which  a  ratchet  wheel  is  puflied  on,  and  this  moves  the  logs  for-- 
ward  in  a  frame  ;  to  the  frame  are  annexed  pins,  which,  when  the 
law  has  pafled  through  the  log,  throws  the  works  in  and  out  of  gecr  ; 
one  faw  working  one  thoufand  feet  a  day,  is  as  much  as  that  neigh- 
bourhood can  at  prefent  keep  employed,  and  the  machinery  is  Icfs 
complicated  than  if  it  worked  more  faws,  and  is  about  fufficient  to 
keep  one  man  employed  in  attending  it,  fupplying  it  with  logs,  and 
removing  the  planks  as  they  are  cut.  This  fawyer  has  for  wages  fix- 
pctice  per  one  hundred  feet ;  in  eighteen  hours  the  faw  will  cut  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  feet.  M'AUifter  receives  from  two  fliillitigs  to 
two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  one  hundred  feet.  He  purchafes  the 
logs  from  people  who  live  up  the  country,  and  they  fend  them  down 
in  rafts  :  he  pays  from  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  to  three  fhillings  a 
piece  for  logs  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot 
diameter;  they  come  down  in  rafts  confifting  of.from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred logs  broad,   and  gne  eight  or  ten  feet  longer  than  the  reft. 
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faftened  acrnfs  the  r^  ft  with  withy  twigs  ;  the  projcding  ends  of  iiiS 
long  crofs  log  aniwer  tor  the  purpofc  of  ftceiing by. 

•  His  grift  mill  coft  about  eight  hundred  pounds ;  he  lets  it  out  to  a 
tenant.  A  load  of  wheat  is  fixty  bufliels,  which  cofts  twenty-five 
(hillings  grinding,  the  farmer  having  the  ofFal,  /.  e.  the  i'econds, 
tniddlings,  arid  bran.  The  wafte  in  grinding  is  about  twelve  pound*; 
per  cwt.  Sixty  bufliels  of  wheat  make  twelve  barrels  of  flour,  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds  each,  nctr,  :.  c.  fomewhat  more 
than  three  bufliels  to  one  cwt.  The  oii'al  is  worth  about  three  poum'* 
a  load  :  barrels  coft  about  one  fliilling  and  eight-pence  each  ;  if  too 
green,  they  turn  the  flour  four.  The  o'^'A  pays  the  expenfe  cf 
grinding  and  barrels.  Flour  fells  at  Philadelphia  for  about  forty 
*ive  fliillings  a  barrel.*  It  isfent  thither  from  Paxtang,  M'AlUfterV, 
by  way  of  Newport,  at  ten  fliillings  a  barrel. 

The  details  given  rcfpccting  Mr.  M'AlIifter's  eftablifliraent  may 
appear  lung,  but  we  were  anxious  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the  actual 
flate  and  mode  of  living  of  the  American  planters,  of  which  this  is 
a  fair,  tbnjgh  a  favourable  fpecimen.  Comfortable  as  it  isj 
M'Allittcr,  like  almoft  all  the  Americans,  having  improved  the  land 
he  occupies,  is  not  fo  attached  to  the  fpot  as  to  be  unwilling  to  re- 
fnove  to  the  wildernefs  of  the  back  country,  to  fee  a  new  creation 
of  the  fame  kind  form  around  him,  the  produce  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

In  the  bcft  cultivated  parts  of  the  middle  States,  the  courfe  of 
trops  appear  to  be  : 

Firft.  Indian  corn,  fown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  firft  week  ill 
June,  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart  each  way,  dropping  three  or  four 
feeds  in  a  ho'e.  This  is  ufuallv  gathered  oft'  tin.e  enough  to  fovr 
tvheat  in  the  fall  of  the  vcar,  thouo;h  tlie  Indian  corn  will  ftand  with- 
outdaiiiage  into  the  uintci'. 

Second  crop  is  wheat,  for  whicli  the  ground  is  prepared  by  two 
hoe  plowings  between  the  corn  in  the  preceding  fuuimer,  the  plougSi 
going  up  one  fide  of  a  ricige  and  down  thf  other,  and  the  fame  traiif- 
verfely,  which  earths  up  the  corn  (maize)  in  the  form  of  a  hillock. 
The  wheat  is  reaped  at  t!ic  ufual  time,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer.  In  the  Ipring  of  this  fecond  year,  however,  clover  is  fown 
amon^-  the  wheat,  and  when  the  latter  criSp  is  gotten  oft' the  ground, 


'•'   In  rhe  lattd-  eiul   of  the  3^'ar,   1793  at  riiilaJclpbi-i,  it   had  iifcH  to  forty-fevcii 
«nii  for'v  ci^h;  Ihiliini.*. 
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ft  few  cattle  are  turned  into  the  clover  for  a  fliort  time,  juft  to  top  it, 
but  not  to  eat  it  clofe. 

Third  and  fourth  year,  clovermown  twice  in  each  year.    After  the  , 
Jaft  mowing  in  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  fallowed  till  May,    wlien  in  the  fifth  year,  Indian  corn  comes  oa 
again. 

Sometimes  rye  or  winter  bailey  is  fubrtitutcd  for  wheat,  and  fome- 
times  oats  for  Indian  corn,  in  which  cafe  the  oats  are  fown  in  April. 
Frequently  the  ground  is  made  to  yield  an  autumnal  crop  of  buck 
wheat,  making  two  corn  crops  in  one  year,  in  which  cafe  the  buck 
wheat  is  fown  in  June,  before  the  wheat  harveft,  and  is  cut  juft  be- 
fore the  November  frofts.  The  fall,  autumnal,  crops  are  ufually 
fown  as  near  the  middle  of  September  as  poiFible.  There,  as  in  Eng- 
land, white  clover  is  the  produce  of  limc-ltone  Ibil. 

In  the  fouthern  States,  and  what  is  called  the  weikrn  territory, 
the  method  of  preparing  and  cultivating  new  lands  is  fimilar  to  the 
middle  States,  except  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  rice,  in- 
digo, &c. 

CULTURE    OF    TOBACCO. 

With  rcfj)C(l  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  it  is  an  art  that  every 
planter  thinks  he  is  a  proficient  in,  but  which  few  rightly  under- 
hand. A  man  who  wifhes  to  make  fine  tobacco,  fliould  be  very  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  his  feed  :  wc  mean  as  to  the  kind.  We  do 
not  know  a  greater  v;iriety  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  than  of  tobacco  ; 
from  the  Aveet-fceiited  ;  the  heft  fort,  to  the  thick-jointed,  a  coarfe 
kind  of  tobacco,  but  of  which  we  think  the  mod  can  be  made.  We 
would  reconiinend  to  a  gentleman  who  would  wifli  for  the  reputatioii 
of  a  good  planter,  to  cultivate  the  true  l\veet-f:entcd. 

When  he  has  chofen  his  feed,  let  him  prepare  the  beds  in  which  he 
intends  to  low  it,  very  fine ;  wlicn  thus  prepared,  they  mull  be 
burned  with  corn  flalks,  in  order  to  defl:roy  the  feeds  of  weeds 
and  grafs,  which,  even  when  he  has  done  the  beft  with  his  beds,  he 
will  find  very  troublefome  and  difficult  to  extirpate.  The  beft  time 
for  fowing  the  fccd  is  as  early  after  Chriltmas  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  When  fown  in  beds,  prepared  as  above  directed,  which 
fiiould  be  done  as  foon  as  polfible  after  they  arc  burned,  inftead  of 
raking  in  the  i'eed,  the  beds  lliould  cither  be  patted  with  boards,  or 
gently  trodden  with  naked  feet.  This  being  done,  the  next  care 
is  the  covering  them  warmly  with  cedar  or  pine  biufli,  to  defend  the 
yoijng  plants  froiii  the  froft. 
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After  all  his  trouble  and  care,  the  planter's  hopes  are  often  hh({<:d 
by  a  little  fly,  which  frequently  deflroys  the  plants  when  they  fi.  ft 
come  up,  and  very  often  when  they  are  grown  to  a  moderate  fize ; 
no  certain  remedy  againft  them  has  yet  been  difcovered  :  we  have, 
indeed,  heard,  that  fiilphur  will  deftroy  them,  and  we  believe  11 
will ;  but  it  muft  be  often  repeated,  and  will  be  too  expenfive.  Wt 
think  that  a  pretty  flrong  infufion  of  fallnfias  root  bark,  fprinkled 
frequently  over  the  beds,  wouid  dcUroy  thofc  inlefts  ;  and  we  judge 
fo,  becaufe  its  effeds  have  been  experienced  upon  the  lice,  a  kind  of  fly 
that  infers  cabbages.  Drought  will  alfo  dellroy  the  plants,  even  where 
they  are  large  in  the  beds  ;  the  planter  flioukl,  therelbrc,  before  the 
drought  has  continued  too  long,  water  his  plants  night  and  morning, 
until  he  has  a  good  rnin.  From  thefc  enemies  to  plants,  the  neccf- 
itty  of  having  feveral  beds  differently  fituated,  fome  convenient  to 
vntcr  in  fwa'mps,  and  fome  on  high  ground  well  expofed,  will  be 
feen.  Thole  plants  at  a  proper  fize,  as  opportunity  offers,  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  hills  at  three  feet  dillancc. 

Here  it  may  be  necefTary  to  give  fome  directions  as  to  preparing  the 
gtound  to  receive  the  plants,  and  t"o  notice  what  kind  of  foil  is  befl 
adapted  to  tobacco.  The  fame  kind  of  land  that  is  proper  for  wheat, 
5s  fo  for  tobacco,  neither  of  them  delighting  in  a  fandy  foil.  We  do 
not  think  a  clayey  flifF  foil  will  fuit  tobacco  ;  however,  let  the  foil  be 
ftifFor  light,  it  ought  to  be  made  very  rich,  by  cow-penning  it  on  the 
fward,  or  by  fpreading  farm-yard  manure  over  it,  except  it  is  ftron^^ 
new  land.  We  would  recommend  that  the  hills  fliould  be  made  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  about  the  diHance  of  three  feet,  or  three  and  a 
half  in  the  row  and  flep  ;  by  this  means  it  has  a  larger  furface  expo- 
fed  fo  the  froit,  which  will  affiil  in  the  pulverifing  and  fertilizing  it; 
a  good  hand  may  very  well  tend  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand  hills  of 
frcfli  light  land,  or  from  fix  to  ten  thoufand  of  fliff  land  ;  and  we 
believe  where  the  planter  depends  ii[)on  manuring  his  land  for  a 
crop,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  even  five,  thoufand  hills  properly 
manured. 

]f  t!ie  planter  has  time  to  turn  over,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  hills  which  were  m.ade  in  the  fall,  he  will  find  his  advantage  in 
it ;  but  we  fcnrce  believe  that  time  will  be  found. 

Tf  the  tobacco  feed  has  been  fown  early  in  good  beds,  and  thofe 
beds  properly  attended  to,  the  planter  may  exped  to  plant  his  hills 
from  them  in  May.  The  earlier  tobacco  is  planted  the  better,  as  it 
"rvill  no:  be  fit  to  cut  in  lefs  than  three  months :  by  planting  early, 

tobacco 
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tobacco  uill  be  honfcd  in  Auguil,  a  month  by  f;."  the  beft  in  the 
whole  year  to  cut  it,  as  it  then  cures  of  a  fuic  biighr.  nutaic.g  colour, 
Mid  will  have  a  much  better  fctiit  than  l;;ter  tobacco.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  let  out,  the  tobacco  hills  niuft  be  propaied 
by  re-working  them,  breaking  the  clods  very  fine,  and  tlien  cutting 
off  the  top  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  have  it  broad  and  low  ;  it  is  ilieii 
common  to  clap  the  iioe  upon  tlie  top  of  it,  which  breaks  the  finaU 
clods. 

Having  turned  as  many  hills  as  it  is  cbnvcnient  to  plant  at  one 
time,  the  planter  lliould  wait  until  a  rain  comes,  ever  (o  little  of 
which,  at  this  feafon  of  the  y^vs,  vvill  be  fufficienr,  provided  the 
pin  *•-;  can  be  drawn  from  the  beds  without  breaking,.  The  plants 
w...  ne  readily  extend  i  . '.  'Oots,  if  ftt  out  after  a  moderate  rain, 
than  It  planted  in  a  very  wet  feafon.  The  planter  flioiild  never  pre- 
pare more  hills  than  he  can  plant  the  next  feaion^  as  fiefii  turned 
hills  are  bell  for  the  plants.  In  this  manner  proceed  until  the  whole 
crop  is  planted.  Perfons  may  coritinuc  to  plant  every  feafon  until  the 
laft  of  June,  but  we  think  they  have  very  little  chance  of  making 
good  tobacco,  if  they  have  not  their  whole  quantity  planted  by  that 
time.  After  the  crop  is  pitched  or  planted  in  the  manner  direded, 
it  will  require  the  clofeft  attention.  The  tobacco  has  at  this  period 
a  very  dangerous  enemy  in  a  fmall  v/orm,  called  the  ground -worm, 
which  rifes  from  the  ground,  and  makss  great  havoc  among  the 
young  and  tender  plants,  by  cutting  oif  and  eating  the  leaves  quite 
into  the  hill.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  crop  mufl:  be  replanted 
five  or  fix  times  before  it  can  be  got  to  lland  v/ell.  The  planter 
mufl  then  watch  the  firfl:  rifmg  of  the  worm,  and  every  morning 
his  whole  force  mufl  he  employed  in  fearching  round  each 
plant,  and  deflroying  it.  When  the  tobacco  begins  to  giow,  the 
planter  muft  carefully  cut  down  the  hills  fhelving  from  t!ic  plants, 
and  take  every  weed  and  fpire  of  grnfs  from  around  the  plants,  with- 
out difturbing  the  roots.  They  will,  after  this  weeding,  if  tlie 
weather  be  feafonable,  grow  rapidly.  When  they  have  fprend  over 
the  hills  pretty  well,  and  a  little  before  they  are  fit  to  top,  about 
four  of  the  under  leaves  fliould  be  taken  off;  this  is  called  priming, 
and  then  the  tobacco  muft  have  a  hill  given  to  it. 

As  foon  as  it  can  be  topped  to  ten  leaves,  it  mufl  be  done,  and 
this  «!y  a  careful  h^nd  well  ufcd  to  the  bnlinels :  he  fluuild  fufl'er  his 
thumb  nails  to  grow  to  a  confiderable  length,  that  he  may  take  out 
the  fniall  bud  from  the  top  without  bruifing,  leaving  ten  leaves  be- 
hind 
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liiiul  in  tlic  fiitl  or  fccoiid  tnjvping,  or  until  it  grows  too  late  for  the 
pbnt  to  I'l'ppnrt  fo  many  leaves;  thru  to  fall  to  tight,  and  even  t(j 
fix  :  hut  this  tlie  Ikilful  topper  will  be  the  befl  judge  of,  ns  it  can  be 
only  known  fromcxp<;'ricncc.  The  tobacrois  now  attacked  by  another 
enemy,  as  dangcious  nnd  as  deflrut^'tive  as  any  ;  it  is  the  horn-worm, 
of  ri  !;rcon  colour,  which  grows  to  a  largi:  lize,  and,  if  fullered  to 
itay  on  the  plant,  will  dcltroy  the  whole.  The  iirll  glut  of  them, 
as  the  planters  call  it,  uill  be  wiitm  tlit.  to'oacco  is  in  the  Hate  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  hands  nuift  be  alinoft  conllantly  employed  in  pullinj; 
them  oft' and  preventing  their  incrcafc  ;  but  if  the  planter  h.ts  a  flock 
of  young  turkeys  to  turn  into  the  field,  they  will  elfeiftually  deftroy 
thefe  worms.  The  planter  muft  again  hill  up  his  tobacco  and 
lighten  the  ground  between  th.e  hills,  that  the  roots  of  the  tobacco 
ni.iy  extend  thenifelvcs  with  cale.  Immediately  after  topping,  the 
tobacco  begins  to  throw  out  fuckers  between  the  leaves  where  they 
join  the  ftalk  :  thefe  fliould  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  grow,  they  greatly  cxhaurt  the  plant.  Not  long  after  the 
firft  glut  of  worms  comes  a  fecond,  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
former,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Tobacco,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  ripen  in  the  month  of 
Augnlt,  when  it  is  to  be  cut,  as  it  ripens,  in  order  to  be  houfed  : 
but  the  planter,  if  he  is  not  a  judge  hinifelf,  or  not  able  to  atttend 
to  it,  fliould  have  a  very  ikilful  ict  of  cutter?,  who  know  well  when 
tobacco  is  ripe  ;  for  if  it  be  cut  before  it  is  full  ripe,  it  will  never 
cure  of  a  good  colour,  and  will  rot  in  the  hogdiead  after  it  is  prized. 
The  tobacco,  when  ripe,  changes  its  colour  and  looks  greyifli ;  the 
leaf  feels  thick,  and  if  prtlled  between  the  finger  and  thumb  will 
eafily  crack  ;  but  experience  alone  can  enable  a  pcrfon  to  judge  when 
tobacco  is  fully  ripe. 

We  think  the  beft  time  to  cut  tobacco  is  t!ie  afternoon,  when  the 
fun  h;!S  not  power  to  burn  it,  but  only  caidcs  the  leaves  to  be  fupplc, 
that  they  may  be  handled  without  breaking  :  it  fliould  then  remain 
on  tlie  ?,round  all  night ;  the  next  morning,  after  the  dew  is  oft', 
and  licforc  the  fun  has  power  to  burn  it,  it  muft  be  picked  up,  but 
there  fhould  he  no  appearance  of  r.nn  the  preceding  night;  for 
llionld  a  heavy  rain  fall  rpon  the  tobacco,  when  lying  on  the  ground. 
It  will  injure  it  greatly,  by  filling  it  with  grit,  and  perhaps  bruifing 
it.  Tobacco  is  indeed  geiicrally  cut  in  the  morning,  but  in  thi.  cafe 
It  aiult  be  watched  very  narrowly,  and  picked  up,  and  put  in  fmaU 
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hdnps  on  the  ground,  before  it  begins  to  burn ;  for  if  it  be  fcorchcJ 
by  the  fun  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

There  are  different  methods  taken  in  the  nianngement  of  tobacco 
immediately  after  being  cut,  and  fufficiently  killed  by  the  fun  for 
handling  :  fume  hang  it  upon  fences  until  it  is  nearly  half-cured  be- 
fore they  carry  it  to  hang  up  in  houfcs  built  for  the  purpofc;  but 
this  mode  we  cannot  appro. i-  of,  as  the  leaves  arc  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  and  are  apt  to  be  injured.  A  much  better  method  is,  to 
have  fcaffolds  made  ch)l"e  to  the  houfe  intended  to  cure  the  tobacco 
in  ;  and  having  a  futliclent  number  of  tobacco  flicks,  of  about  four 
feet  and  a  h:'.lf  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  to  bring  in  the  tobaccu 
from  the  field,  and  putting  from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  plants 
upon  a  flic',,  to  fix  the  fticks  upon  this  fcaffold,  about  nine  inches 
one  fVom  another.  Tliere  the  tobacco  fliould  remain  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  By  this  method  the  fan  is  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  leaves,  and  the  rays  only  fall  on  the  llalks.  After 
remaining  a  futiicient  time,  the  llicks  fliould  be  removed  with  the 
tobacco  on  tlicm,  into  the  houl'e,  and  be  fixed  where  they  are  to  re- 
main until  the  tobacco  be  fully  cured. 

Thj  houfcs  built  for  the  tobacco  fliould  be  from  thirty  to  fixty 
feet  long,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide  ;  the  roof  to  have  wind  beams 
about  four  i'cct  difiancc  to  fix  the  fticks  on,  and  contrived  at  proper 
I'paces  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  until  the  houfe  is  full ;  fo 
that  there  flunild  be  a  fpace  of  fix  iiiciies  between  the  talis  of  the 
upper  plants  and  heads  of  the  lower,  for  the  air  to  pafs  through. 

If  a  pcrioi  l-.as  houfe-room  enough,  we  would  advife,  that  the 
tobacco  fnould  have  no  fun,  but  be  carried  into  tue  houfe  imme- 
diately uftcr  it  is  killed,  and  there  hung  upon  the  flicks.  But,  in 
this  caic,  the  pKuits  fliould  be  very  few  on  the  flicks,  and  the  flicks 
at  a  greater  diilai;ce  from  each  other,  for  tobrtcco  is  very  apt  to  be 
injurtd  in  the  houle  if  hung  too  clofe  in  a  green  flate.  If  a  cn^p 
could  be  cured  in  this  way,  without  fun,  its  coloxir  would  be  more 
bright,  and  the  iLvuur  finer,  the  whole  juices  being  prel'erved  un« 
txlialtd. 

Wlien  the  tobacco  is  fully  cured  in  the  houfe,  which  may  be 
known  bv  the  colour  of  the  lesf  and  the  drynefs  of  the  ftem,  it 
may  be  then  fliipped  from  the  ftalk,  when  it  is  in  a  proper  flate, 
that  is,  in  a  fcalon  which  moiflens  it  fb  as  it  can  be  handled.  As 
ibon  as  the  tobacco  is  fo  pliant,  that  it  can  be  handled  without 
breaking  the  leaves,  it  is  to  be  flruck  from  the  fticks,  put  in  bulk 
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lititil  it  is  dripped  from  the  ft;iik  ;  which,  in  the  carRer  pnrt  of  thi 
year,  fliould  he  iauTiediatcly  done,  left  the  lla'.lv),  which  ate  grcsn, 
fliouUl  injutcuhe  leaf.  If  the  tohacco  is  too  high  in  cafe  when  it  ia 
(truck,  it  will  be  apt  to  rot  when  it  gets  into  a  fweat.  One  thing 
fiiould  be  particuhuly  attended  to,  and  tliat  is,  it  fliould  be  ftruck  as 
it  fiill  comes  into  tale,  for  if  it  hangs  until  it  is  too  high,  or  moift, 
and  you  Ihould  wait  until  the  moiflurc  dries  away  to  the  ftate  wc 
advife  it  to  be  in  when  you  ftrike  it,  it  will  mod  certainly,  when  in 
bulk,  return  to  its  full  date  of  nioilhirej  and  therefore  it  flioul! 
hauij  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  and  you  are  to  wait  till  another  fea- 
fon  arrives  to  put  it  in  proper  cafe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  after  the  tobacco  is  ftruck  is  to  ftrip 
it;  and  here  particular  attention  is  necellary  :  all  the  indiflerent 
leaves  are  Hrft  to  be  pulled  from  the  ftalk,  by  forters  well  acquainted 
with  thebufincis,  and  tied  by  thcmfelves,  to  be  afterwards  ftemmed. 
The  plant,  with  the  fine  leaves,  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  ftrippers ; 
they  are  to  ftrip  oft'  the  leaves,  and  tie  up  five  leaves  in  a  bundle, 
of  equal  goodnels.  When  you  have  got  enough  for  a  hogftaead, 
which  we  fliould  advife  not  to  be  more  than  a  thoufand  weight, 
it  Ihould  be  immediately  packed  up  with  very  great  care,  an^ii 
prized.  Th.c  hofflieads  fliould  be  made  of  ftaves  not  exceed- 
ing forty-eight  inches  long,  and  the  head  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter.  No  direftior.s 
can  be  given  here  for  the  packing,  it  can  only  be  learned  from 
pradice.  If  more  tobacco  than  here  recommended  be  prized  into  a 
hogfliead,  without  much  care  it  will  be  apt  to  be  bruiled,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  fliould  be  carefnllv  avoided. 
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ON    THE    CULTURE    OF    INDIGO. 

As  the  culture  of  this  pi;mt  is  in  a  manner  confined  to  particular 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  obfervations  thereon  will  be  coneife  ; 
as,  however,  it  mny  ere  long  be  attempted,  and  certainly  with  a 
great  probability  of  fu'.ccl>,  in  fome  parts  of  the  fouthern  States, 
where  it  has  not  a?  yet  been  tried,  the  intiodu6tion  of  thefe  remarks 
will  need  no  apology. 

The  indigo  tree  is  a  ftnight  and  rather  bufliy  plant :  from  its 
root  n'  'fes  a  ligneous  brittle  ftem,  of  the  height  t>f  two  feet,  branch- 
ing from  the  beginning,  white  on  the  infide,  and  covered  with  a 
greyifii  bark  :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  compofcd  of  feveral  fmall 
leaves  difpofecl  in  tv^D  rows  along  «  common  eofta,  which  is  ter- 
minated 
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minatcd  by  a  fiiifilc  foliolum,  and  t'lirniflicd  nt  its  bafia  with  two 
linall  nicnibrams  which  arc  c-illcd  llipuhv  :  at  the  extremity  of 
c.irb  branch  ariic  chiihrs  (if  rcddilh,  papilionaceous  llowers,  rather 
fmall,  and  comjiofcd  of  a  number  of  petal  >  :  the  lianiiiiii,  to  the 
number  of  fix,  :md  the  piftil,  liirmounted  uithalingle  Ihle,  are 
arranged  as  they  are  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous  Hovvcrs :  the  j)iliil 
is  rhan^jed  mto  a  Imall  rounded  pod,  (lightly  cur%'ed,  one  inch  in 
length,  and  a  'ine  and  a  half  in  breadth,  full  of  rylindiical,  ftuniog 
and  brownifli  feeds. 

This  plant  requires  a  light  foil,  well  tilled,  and  never  deluged 
with  water  ;  for  this  realbii  I'pots  are  preferred  which  are  fluping, 
beca'jfe  this  pofition  prcfervcr,  the  indicjo  plant  from  the  llagnation 
of  the  rain,  which  might  deftroy  it,  and  fioin  inundations,  that 
might  cover  it  with  a  prejudicial  ilime.  Low  and  fla*.  grounds  may 
alio  be  employed  for  this  culture,  if  channels  and  ditches  arc  made 
to  dra.v  oft*  the  waters,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  plant  them  only  after 
tlic  rainy  leafon,  which  oi'tcn  occafions  oveiflowings.  The  feed  is 
fown  in  little  furrows  made  by  the  hoe,  two  or  three  inches  in 
ikpth,  at  the  dillance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a 
iir.e  as  polliblc.  Continual  attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the 
tlie  weeds,  which  would  foon  ehoak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  ieafous,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred.  Moifturc 
cauies  this  plant  to  flioot  above  the  furfacc  in  three  or  four  days :  it 
is  ripe  at  the- end  of  two  months.  Wlien  it  begins  to  flower,  it  rs  cut 
with  pruning-knivcs,  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks, 
if  the  weather  be  a  little  rainy  :  it  lafts  about  two  years,  after  which 
terin  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then  plucked  up  and  planted  atVein. 

Ai-  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  planter  to  have  a  vail  fpace  which  may  remain  co- 
vered with  trees,  till  it  becomes  necellary  to  fell  them,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  indigo ;  for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as  fyphonr, 
by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  nir  reciprocally  communicate  to 
eich  other  their  fluid  and  vegetating  fubftance  ;  fyphons,  into  which 
the  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn,  are  kept  in  equi- 
librium. Thus  while  the  fap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches, 
ttie  leaves  draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  circulating  through 
the  rlbres  of  the  tree  defcend  again  into  the  earth,  and  reflore  to  it  in 
dew  what  it  lofes  in  fap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal 
i)fluence,  that  when  there  are  no  trees  to  prefervc  the  fields  in  a 
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pro  -cr  ftafe  for  the  fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomary  to  cover  thofe 
which  are  cxhauftt'd  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or  liancs,  the 
crccpinj;  branches  of  which  prcfcrvc  the  frclhnels  of  the  earth,  while 
the  leaves,  when  burnt,  renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguillied  iiiii)  fcvcral  fpecies,  of  which  onJy  tuo 
are  cuhivateJ:  the  true  indigo,  which  is  the  fort  we  have  been 
fpeakinjj  of,  and  the  baftard  indigo,  which  difltrs  from  the  former, 
in  having  a  mucii  hii;hcr,  nio;e  woody,  and  more  durable  fteni ;  in 
having  its  foliola  longer  and  narrower,  it,  poils  more  curved,  and 
Its  feeds  black.  Though  the  firil  be  fold  at  a  higher  pi  ice,  it  is 
ufuaily  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  bccaul'e  it  is  not  fo  fre- 
quently renewed,  is  heavier,  and  yields  more  leaves,  the  produce 
of  which  is,  however,  lefa,  from  an  equal  (piantity.  The  firll  will 
grow  in  many  different  foils :  the  I'econd  fucceeds  belt  in  thofe  which 
aie  moft  expofcd  to  the  rain.  Koth  arc  liable  to  great  accidents  In 
their  early  ftate.  They  are  fometimes  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  choaked'by  a  wch  with  which  they  are  furrounded  by  an 
infetl  peculiar  to  thefe  regions.  Sometimes  the  plant  becomes  dry, 
and  is  deftroyed  by  another  very  common  inleft  ;  at  other  times, 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured iti  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  lart 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  hath  gi\»en  occafion  to  tha 
faying,  that"  the  planters  of  indigo  went  to  bed  rich,  and  rofe  in  tlie 
morning  totally  ruined." 

.  This  produdlion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precaution,  for 
fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very 
valuable,  fall  off  by  fliaking  it.  When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
flceping-vat,  which  is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  under- 
goes a  fermentation,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  fartheft  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run  into  the  fccond 
tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding-tub.  The  fteeping-vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  frcfli  plants  may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  work 
is  continued  without  interruption.. 

The  water  Avhich  hath  run  into  the  pounding-tub,  is  found  im- 
pregnated with  a  very  fiibtlc  earth,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs 
or  bluefnbftance  that  16  the  objecl:  of  this  procefs,  and  which  nnift  be 
feparated  from  the  ufelefs  lalt  of  the  pant,  becaule  this  makes  the 
dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  efFe£t  this,  the  water  is  forcibly 
agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes,  and  fixed  to  a 
long  handle.    Thjs  part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greatell  pre- 
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•jiution.  If  tl>€  agitation  be  dilcontituied  too  loon,  the  part  that  it 
ufcd  in  dying,  not  beinj',  fufficiently  feparated  from  the  lair,  would 
he  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long 
after  the  complete  feparation,  the  parts  would  be  broi:t^ht  together 
a;',ain,  and  form  a  new  combination ;  and  the  lalt  rc-a(^ting  on  the 
dregs  would  excite  a  ieeond  fermentation,  that  would  alter  the  c!ye> 
fpoil  its  colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigf).  Thefe  acci-. 
dents  arc  pievented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  nheratlons  that 
tlie  dye  u.  dcrgoes,  and  by  the  precaiition  which  the  workmen  take 
to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  vedel.  V/hea 
they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles  collec"^  by  feparating  frooi 
the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  ftiaking  the  bucket"?,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the  botto'.n  of  the 
tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fenlc  till  the  v/ater  is  quite  clear.  Holes 
■lade  in  the  tub  at  dirtercnt  1  rights  arc  then  c^jened  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  ';otton!  liaving  acquired  the  con- 
ftftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  co(:'>  are  th-  1  opened,  which 
draw  it  off  into  the  fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  mc-.  cleared  of  much 
fuperfluous  water  in  this  third  and  Iaft  tub,  it  is  drained  nito  facks; 
from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  t  iws  through  tl\c  •  ioth,  this 
matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker  confifunce,  is  put  into  chefta,  where 
it  entirely  lofes  its  nioifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  inui^o 
is  fit  for  I'ale. 

ON    THE    CULTURE   OF    RICE. 

The  culture  of  this  plant,  like  the  former,  is  confined  to  certain 
individual  States.  Low  fwanipy  lands  are  the  only  fituatioi:s  that  have 
been  deemed  to  offer  a  profpetft  of  fuccefs  from  its  cultivation;  but 
as  fuch  fituations  are  frequently  found  in  the  newly-fettled  parts  of  the 
Union,  a  few  obfervations  on  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  objedt 
of  affording  every  pofliblc-  iP.r.>rmation  to  European  fettlers. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  muta  refembling  wheat  in  fliape  and  coloui^ 
and  in  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  its  leaves.  The  panicle  which 
terminates  the  ftem  i;^  compofed  of  fmall  flowers,  diftind  from  each 
other,  which  hnvc  four  unequal  fcales,  fix  ftamina,  and  one  piilil, 
furrounded  ^ith  two  ftyles  :  this  piftil  becomes  a  white  feed,  ex- 
tremely farinaceous,  covered  with  two  interior  fcale?,  which  arc 
larger,  yellowifli,  covered  with  light  afperities^  and  furniftied  with 
feveral  falient  coftae,  the  middle  one  of  which  terminates  in  ar» 
elongated  extremity.     This  plant  thrive*  bcft  ia  low,  damp  and 
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niai(hy  lands,  when  they  are  even  a  little  overflowed.  The  period 
of  its  difcovery  is  traced  to  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

Egypt,  iinfortunatt'ly  for  itfclf,  firit  attended  to  it.  The  pernicious 
efFed  of  this  culture,  rendcicd  tho  country  the  moft  unhealthy  in 
tlie  known  world  ;  conftantly  ravaged  by  epidem'cal  diforders,  and 
affliifltd  with  cutaneous  difeafes,  which  palfed  from  that  region  to 
the  others,  where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole  centu- 
ries,  and  where  they  have  only  been  put  a  flop  to  by  the  contrary 
caufe  to  that  which  had  occafioncd  theiu  ;  to  wit,  the  drying  up  of 
the  marlhes,  and  the  reftoring  of  falubrity  to  the  air  and  to  the  wa- 
ters. China  and  the  Eaft-Indies  niuft  experience  the  fame  calamities, 
if  art  doth  not  oppofe  prcfervatives  to  nature,  whofe  beu  fits  are 
fometimes  accompanied  with  evils ;  Or  if  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
diith  not  quickly  difpel  the  damp  and  malignant  vapours  which  arc 
exhaled  from  the  rice  grounds.  It  is  a  known  fii6f,  that  in  the  rice 
grounds  of  the  Milaneze,  the  cultivators  are  all  livid  and  dropfical. 

A  great  degree  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  part  of  Georgia  and  Sov.th- 
Carolina  is  attributable  to  the  fame  caufe.  Could  the  wild,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  the  mountain  rice,  be  improved  by  cultivation  fo  as  to  Ui- 
perfede  the  culture  of  that  grain  in  fwamps,  it  would  be  a  material 
benefit  to  focicty  ;  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  there  is 
fonie  rcafon  for  hoping  this  may  ere  long  be  the  cafe. 
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ON    THE   CULTURE    OF   HEMP. 

Hemp  is  as  profitable  a  produ£lion  as  any  the  earth  fur- 
■iflies,  and  in  point  of  utility,  yields  to  few  articles  whatever. 
The  manufacture  of  it  employs  numbers  of  individuals,  a  great  por- 
tion of  whom  ave  women  and  children,  and  it  finds  a  conllant  em- 
ployment for  the  farmers  otherwife  leifure  time.  Its  advantages, 
either  raw  or  manufa6tured,  arc,  indeed,  great  to  the  farmer  and 
merchant  j  but  as  many  American  farmers  maiuifafturc  a  confidcr- 
ublc  portion  in  their  own  families,  the  importance  of  the  cultivation 
thereof  is  flill  farther  manifeft. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant,  when  growing,  is  from  five  to  fix 
feet,  but  this  varies  very  confiderably  according  to  circumfiances. 
That  n  hich  is  cultivated  near  Bifchwiller,  in  Allace,  is  fometinie* 
more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  a  very  firong  man 
can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalo- 
nia in  Spain,  fays,  that  wharc  the  country  is  well  vvaterad,  the  crops 
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cf  hemp  are  extraordinary,  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to  the 
height  of  feven  feet.    In  Italy  hemp  is  generally  cultivated,  though 
the  Bologncfe  only  can  pretend  to  any  fuperiority  in  the  management 
of  it.     It  is  there  lown  upon  their  beft  lands,  which  arc  rich  firon<; 
loams,  and  on  which  they  are  at  all  pcfiiblc  pains  to  procure  a  fine 
friable  furfixe.     For  manure  th.ey  ufc  dung,  pieces  of  rotten  cloth, 
feathers,  and  horns  brought  from  D'liniaria.     The  plant,  however, 
may  be  cultivated  upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  huid  pro- 
ducing that  which  is  finer  in  quali:/  though    in   fmallcr  quantity, 
whereas  ftiong  and  rich  land  produces  a  gteat  quantity,  but  ccarli^r ; 
it  docs  not  exhauft  the  land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is 
probable,  that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  theculti\atior:, 
\  it  might  be  found  to  fuj^erfede  iiax  entirely.    A  Suiiex  manufai^ure., 
who  writes  on  this  fubjei.^  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us, 
that  it  may  be  raiibd  for  many  years  fujccirivcly  on  the  fame  ground, 
provided  it  be  well  manured.     An  acre  requires  from  nine  to  twelve 
pecks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  the  latter  being  the  moii 
iifual,  though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  fi^il  makes  an  altcra:io>i 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hemp.     An  acre  produce* 
on  an  average  thirty-fix  or  thirty-eight  ftone.     The  Abbe  Brulle,  m 
a  trcatil'e  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  hemp,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Co'incil  for  trade  and  foreign 
plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  feafon  for  fowing  extends  from  thr; 
25th  of  March  to  the  i^th  of  June.    The  feed  ought  always  to  bi 
fown  thin,  not  exceeding  two  bufliels  to  an  acre,  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  flill  lefs  will  anfwer.     As  there  are  two 
kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of  which  tiie  former  only  prn- 
,duces  feed,  fome  regard  mull  be  had  to  this  circumfiance.     lii  fome. 
parts  of  England,  the  male  and  female  are  pulled  together  about  thii- 
teen  weeks  after  the  fowing,  but  in  others  they  are  frcq\iently  fcpn- 
rated.     This  laft  method  is  recommended  by  the  Abbe  Brulle,  who, 
for  the  more  eafy  accompHQiment  of  it,  directs  tiiat  little  paths  flioulci 
he  made  Icnglhwife  through  the  field  at  about  feveii  tectfiillance  horn 
each  other,  to  allow  a  pr.ifnge  tor  the  perfon  who  piill:,  up  tir:  female 
hemp  from  among  the  other,  the  Istter  requiriiiir  ro  iiaiui  more  than 
a  month  afrer  for  the  purpofc  of  ripening '■'.le  V'Xui.     The  female; 
hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  f.ov.  er:,  the  falling  0I 
the  tarina  fecundan?,  and  fiime  of  the  rta'iks  turning  yellow.     Afii-r 
tlie  whole  of  this  kind  is  ptillcd,  it  rnv.fc  be  manufactured  according 
to  the  diredionj  hereafter  given,  and  oj^^ht  '<.o  be  v.ojlicJ,  if  poflible, 
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while  green  ;  tlie  hemp  thus  produced,  being  much  finer  than  that 
which  is  previoufly  dried.  The  realon  of  this  is,  that  the  plant  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter,  which  being  once  dried, 
agglutinates  the  fibres  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  never  be  after- 
wards perfectly  feparated ;  the  female  hemp,  however,  is.  always 
in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male,  and  therefore  where  the  crop  is 
largo,  it  will  be  impolfible  to  work  the  whole  as  faft  as  it  is  pulled  or 
cut.  It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  ;  but  it  mnft 
be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will  be  much  lefs  injured  by 
pulling  the  plants  before  they  are  ripe,  than  by  letting  them  Hand 
too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves.  Sec.  as  afterwards  di- 
refted,  will  foon  be  dry  for  lioring  by  the  heat  of  the  atmol'phere, 
though  fometimes  it  may  be  neccllary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but 
where  thefe  are  ufed,  the  utmoll  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp,  when 
dry,  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or  dried  hemp  mull 
be  fteeped  and  treated  in  every  other  refpecfl  as  though  it  had  been 
green  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be 
iifed  but  in  cafes  of  neccflity.  It  is  likewife  difficult  to  make  hemp 
which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteeped,  fo  white  as  that 
which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfcfling  of  hemp  feed  for  a  fubfequcnt  feafon, 
it  would  fcem  proper  to  fet  apart  a  piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe  ; 
for  a  M.  Aimen,  from  forty  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had 
only  a  pound  and  an  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  tjfken  might  be  deemed  fine  ;  whereas,  from  a  fingle  plant  which 
grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds  and  an  half.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion,  that  by  putting  the  clufters  which  contain  the  hemp  feed  to 
heat  and  fweat,  the  quality  is  improved  ;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds 
which  would  otherwife  wither  and  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion. This,  however,  feems  to  be  very  problematical,  as  there  are 
no  experiments  which  fliow  that  feeds,  when  feparated  from  the  ve- 
getable producing  them,  have  any  power  of  meliorating  them- 
ielves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  m\ift  be  taken  in  large  handfuls,  cut- 
ting off  the  roots,  though  this  is  not  ablolutely  neceffary,  the  leaves, 
feeds,  and  lateral  branches,  being  dreffed  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or 
ripple.  It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  handfuls 
each,  in  order  to  be  fteeped,  like  flax,  in  water.  This,  or  fome- 
thing  fimilar,  is  abfolutely  neceiTary,  in  order  to  feparate  the  bark, 
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which  is  properly  the  hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  pait.  This 
operation  is  called  luater-retting  ;  but  fomctimes  a  mere  expofurc  to 
the  air  is  fubfticuted  in  its  place,  turning  the  I'.emp  frequently  during 
the  time  it  is  expofed  :  this  is  called  dezv-retting^  but  the  former  me- 
thod is  univerfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  herap  ar.  is  defigned  for 
feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  manurac- 
turer  already  quoted,  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dtjvv-retted 
hemp  is  generally  (tacked  and  covered  during  the  winter ;  in  Ja- 
nuary and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and  whitens  with 
the  froft  and  fnow,  though  it  is  always  much  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  proper  for  coarfer yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  fleeping  hemp  is  various,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice.  It  is 
ufual  to  continue  the  immerfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days  ;  {landing 
water  is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  fleep  hemp  three  limes 
during  the  feafon,  but  the  firft  has  always  the  bcft  colour.  The 
Abbe  BruUe  prefers  clear  and  running  water,  efpecially  if  overhung 
with  trees.  The  bundles  are  to  be  laid  croflTwile  upon  each  other, 
taking  particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie  when  put  in, 
that  they  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty.  His  time  of  fteoping 
is  from  fix  to  eleven  days  j  and  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  let  it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  thnn  t^o  fhort  a 
time.  The  flendereft  hemp  requires  the  moft  loaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  finiflied  by  the  reed  leparating  ealily  frona 
the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  Iteeped,  the  next  operation  is  to  fe- 
parate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or  woody  part;  and  tins  may  bo  done 
in  two  ways,  viz.  either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ilalk  v.-ith 
the  hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  hke  flax.  The  Abbj  ijrulieis 
very  particular  in  his  directions  fortius  Inlt  operation,  whi-.-.h  he  cails 
rerding^  and  which  may  be  performed  ciih-r  in  a  trough  under  water, 
or  upon  a  table.  The  whole,  however,  maybe  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  prefling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the  trough  or  on  a 
table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the  hemp  fteady  '-.n  iIil'  middle  or 
top  end  ;  then  beginning  at  the  upper  pare  oi  the  bundle,  pull  out 
the  reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  prfjce^^d,  the  rind  which  re.uaias  will 
prefs  cloiely  upon  the  remaining  unreedcd  hemp,  and  ketp  it  moro 
fteady,  fo  that  you  may  take  two,  fcur,  or  even  hx  itaiko  at  a  iv.iv.-. 
The  weight  is  theii  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces  of 
feed  which  remain  ihcre  having  brokeii  eft'  iu  the  former  operatiori, 
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are  to  be  taken  out.  Laftly,  the  middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off, 
and  any  fmall  pieces  which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reod- 
ing  is  performed  on  a  table,  the  bundle  mull  be  wcuded  frequently, 
though  {lightly;  a  continual  dropping  of  water  would  perhaps  be  the 
beft  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  muft  next  be  freed  from  the  mucilagi- 
nous matter  with  which  it  flill  abounds.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
water  through  it,  fqi:eezing  out  the  liquid  after  every  aftufion,  but 
taking  care  not  to  let  the  threads  twirt  or  entangle  each  other,  wliich 
they  are  very  apt  to  do.  The  Abbe  is  of  opinion,  that  foft  foap 
iljould  bedillblved  in  the  laft  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to 
three  pounds  of  dry  hemp ;  which  though  not  abiolutely  necefTary, 
contributes  n^uch  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp  eafy  and 
plcafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  Iteeped,  in  a  manner 
fmiilar  to  flax,  but  the  inftruments  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofu 
are  all  worked  by  the  hand.  That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  ii 
c:\]led  J^oris,  and  is  about  half  the  value  of  long  hemp. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  formerly  was  per- 
formed entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in  moft  places  by  a  water  mill, 
which  rifes  three  or  four  heavy  beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ; 
the  hemp  being  turned  all  the  while  by  boys  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrokes  equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the  tow,  the  moie 
beating  is  necefiary.  It  is  then  tlrcllcd  or  combed  by  drawing  it 
through  heckles  formed  like  the  combs  ot'uool  manufacturers,  only 
fixed.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  Ibrts  of  tow,  and 
fometimcs  in  common  heavy  work,  the  whole  is  v/orked  together 
into  one  fort ;  the  ^;riccs  varying  from  fix-pcnce  to  one  fliilling  and- 
fix-pence  per  pound. 


ON    THE   CULTURE    OF    FLAX. 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  maimer  of  raifing 
flax,  has  been  for  fome  years  pall  warmly  reconunended  by  the  trul- 
tees  for  fidieries,  manufaclures,  and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

A  Ikilfiil  llax  raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open  deep  loam,  :.nd  ail 
grounds  that  produced  the  preceding  year  a  good  crop  of  tunii[in, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  barley,  or  broad  clover  ;  or  have  been  fonucrly 
laid  down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  pad u re. 

A  clay  foil,  the  iecond  or  third  crop  after  being  limed,  will  anfwer 
well  for  flax ;  provided,  if  the  groujid  be  Hill  iViiV,  that  it  be  brouglit 
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to  a  proper  mould,  by  tilling  after  harvefl,  to  expofe  it  to  the  winter 
iVofts. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  ftrong  crop  of  flax,  and  pretty  free 
of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  mole-henps  appear  upon  new  ground, 
it  anfwersthe  better  for  flax  after  one  tilling. 

Flax  feed  ousjht  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that  are  cither  too 
wet  or  dry,  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  natural  moiflurc  ;  nnd  fucli 
grounds  as  are  inclined  to  weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  pre- 
pared by  a  careful  futnmer  fallow. 

If  the  feed  be  Town  early,  and  the  fljx  not  allowed  to  ftand  for 
feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got  after  the  flax  the  fame  year  ;  the 
fecond  year  a  crop  of  bear  or  b.ulcy  may  be  taken  ;  and  the  third 
year,  grafs  feeds  are  fometimes  fown  along  with  the  flax  feed.  This 
is  the  method  moftly  praftifcd  in  and  aboiu  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Somcrfet,  in  England,  where  great  quantitios  of  flax  and  hemp 
are  every  year  raifed,  and  where  thele  croj)s  have  long  been  capital 
articles.  There,  old  ploughed  grounds  are  never  fown  with  lint 
feed,  unlefs  the  foil  be  very  rich  and  clean. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  fliould  be  but  once  ploughed, 
and  that  as  fliallow  as  pofllble,  not  deeper  than  two  inches  and  aa 
half.  It  fliould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine  garden  mould  by  much 
harrowing,  and  all  fl:ones  and  fods  fliould  be  carried  off^. 

Except  a  little  pigeon's  dung  for  cold  or  four  ground,  no  other 
dung  fliould  be  ufed  preparatorv  for  flax,  becaufe  it  produces  too 
many  weeds,  and  throws  up  the  flix  thin  and  poor  upon  the  ftalk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  fliould  be  broken,  or  carried  off^  the 
ground  ;  and  ftones,  quickenings,  and  every  other  thing  that  may 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  flax,  fliould  be  removed. 

The  brighter  in  colour,  and  heavier  the  feed  is,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  which  when  br  ifed,  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowifli  green, 
and  frefli  in  the  heart,  oily  anil  not  dry,  and  fmells  and  taftes  fwcet, 
and  not  fufty,  may  be  depended  upon. 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  for  the  mofl:  part, 
anfwers  beft  ;  but  it  feldom  fi.ccceds  if  kept  anotlier  year.  Jt  ripens 
fooner  than  any  other  foreign  feed.  Phil  ulclphia  feed  produces  fine 
lint  and  few  bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwers  beft  in  wet  cold 
foils,  Riga  feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the  gieatefl:  quantity  of 
feed.  Scots  feed,  when  well  winnowed  and  kept,  and  changed  from 
one  kind  of  foil  to  anothci',  fometimes  anfwers  pretty  wtll,  but  fliould 
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be  fown  thick,  as  many  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It  fpringsweU, 
and  its  flax  is  fooncr  ripe  than  any  other  ;  but  its  produce  afterwards 
js  generally  inferior  to  th?t  from  foreign  feed. 

The  quantity  of  feed  fown  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  condition 
of  the  foil ;  for  if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  and  the  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is  ready  for 
pulling. 

The  time  for  fowing  flax  feed  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon  anfvvers;  but  the  earlier  the 
feed  is  fown,  the  lefs  the  crop  interferes  with  the  corn  harveft. 

Late  fown  flax  feed  may  grow  long,  but  the  flax  upon  the  ftalk  will 
be  thin  and  poor. 

After  fowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till  the  feed  is  well 
covered,  and  then,  fuppofing  the  foil,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be 
free  and  reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  fows  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  he  may  find  it 
proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  later,  that  in  the  future  operations 
of  weeding,  pulling,  watering  and  graffing,  the  work  may  be  thu 
cafier  and  more  conveniently  gone  abouj. 

It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the  crop  is  about  four  inches  long.  I; 
longer  defi^rred,  the  weeders  will  fo  much  break  and  crook  the  ftalk?, 
that  they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their  flraightnefs  again  ;  and 
when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  hurt  in  the  rip- 
pling a.id  fwingling. 

Quicken  gmfg  fhould  not  be  taken  up,  for  being  ilrongly  rooted, 
the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal  of  the  flax. 

If  there  is  an  appearv^nce  of  a  fettled  drought,  it  is  better  to  defer 
the  weeding,  than  by  that  operation  to  expofe  the  tender  roots  of  th.; 
flax  to  the  drought. 

When  the  crop  grows  fp  Hiort  and  branchy,  as  to  appear  more  va- 
luatile  for  feed  than  flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  tho- 
roughly ripe ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  feed  flioulJ 
be  difregardcd,  and  all  the  attention  given  to  the  flax.  In  the  lafl 
cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  after  the  bloom  has  fallen,  when  the  ftalk 
begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  f^ll,  and  the  bolls  turn 
hard  and  fliarp-pointed. 

When  the  ftalk  is  fmall,  and  carries  few  bolls,  the  flax  is  fine; 

but  the  flalk  of  coarfe  flax  is  grofs,  rank,  branchy,  and  carries  many 

t'olls^ 

Whe:^ 
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When  the  flax  has  fallen  and  lies,  fuch  as  lies  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately pulled,  vvhtthcr  it  has  grown  enough  or  not,  as  otherwise  it 
tvill  rot  altogetlier. 

When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally,  fo  that  fome  parts 
are  ready  for  pulling  before  other  parts ;  only  what  is  ready  fliould  b« 
pulled,  and  the  relt  Ihould  be  futfered  to  ftand  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and  keep  by  itfelf,  each 
different  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds  in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long 
and  fine,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both  long  and  coarfe,  by  itfelf  ;  what  13 
both  fliortand  fine,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both  Ihortand  coarfe,  by  itfelf; 
and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  itfelf  that  is  of  the  fame  fize 
and  quality.  If  the  different  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  feparate,  the  fiax 
inuft  be  much  damaged  in  the  watering  and  other  fucceeding  opera- 
tions. 

What  is  commonly  called  titukr  gro'^th^  may  be  neglected  as 
ufeleis. 

Few  pcrforis  that  have  feen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant  of  the  me- 
thod of  laying  it  in  handfuls  acrofs  each  other,  which  gives  l\\c. 
flax  fuflicient  air,  and  keeps  the  handfuls  feparate  and  ready  for  the 
rippler. 

If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  feed,  it  ought  by  no  meansj 
to  be  (lacked  up,  for  its  own  naturirt  juice  affifts  it  greatly  in  the  wa- 
tering ;  whereas,  if  kept  long  unwatcred,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  tha 
harle  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires  longer  time  to 
water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax  becomes  thereby  harlhec 
aiu!  coarfer.  Befides,  the  flax  flacked  up  over  year,  is  in  gieat 
danger  from  vermin  and  other  accidents ;  the  water  in  fpring  is  not: 
fo  foft  and  warm  as  in  harveft,  and  near  a  year  is  thereby  loft  of  the 
ufe  of  the  lint ;  ))nt  if  the  flax  be  fo  fliort  and  branchy  as  to  appear  . 
moil;  valuable  for  feed,  it  ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  ilooked  and 
dried  upon  the  field,  as  is  done  with  corn  ;  then  flacked  up  for  win* 
tor,  rippled  in  fpring ;  and  after  flieeling,  the  feed  fliould  be  well 
cleaned  from  bad  feeds,  &c. 

After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to  be  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  ic 
fliould  be  allowed  to  lie  fome  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little, 
and  fo  gain  iomc  firmnefs,  to  prevent  the  fkin  or  harle,  which  is  the 
flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling  ;  an  operation  which  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  neglefted,  as  the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along 
with  flax,  breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwife  fpoll  the  water.  The 
bulls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grafling  and  breaking. 
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The  haiulfuld  for  ri])plin2  ftiould  not  be  great,  as  that  erulangcr; 
the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  ripplinj;,  the  flax-ralfcr  will  perceive,  that  ho  is  able  to 
aiTort  each  lize  and  cjuality  of  the  ilax  by  itlelf  more  cxadly  than  he 
could  before. 

A  running  flream  wades  the  linr,  makes  it  white,  ana  fre- 
quently carries  it  away.  Lochs,  by  the  great  cjuantity  and  motion 
of  the  water,  alio  waftc  and  whiten  the  tl::^,  though  not  I'o  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  loclis  water  the  tiax  quicker 
than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals  or  ponds,  which  fliould 
be  dug  in  clay  ground  if  polllble,  -'s  that  foil  retains  ihc  water  bed  ; 
but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil  cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fidf^s  of  the 
canal,  or  both  the  bottom  aiui  fic'.es,  may  bs  lined  with  cK^y  ;  or,  in- 
flead  of  lining  the  fide^.  with  clay,  which  miglit  fall  down,  a  ditch 
maybe  dug  without  tlie  canal,  and  filled  wiih  clay,  which  will  pre- 
vent both  extraneous  water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  froiu 
running  otY. 

A  canal  of  forty  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep,  will  gene- 
rally water  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  i^ax. 

It  ought  to  be  filled  witli  hvfli  fofc  water  from  a  river  or  brook,  if 
pofTible,  two  or  three  wcckb  liefoie  the  fiax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all 
that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook 
has  run,  the  fof:er,  and  therefore  the  better  will  the  water  be. 
Springs,  or  Ihort-runs  from  hills,  are  too  cold,  unlefs  the  water  is 
allowed  to  ftand  long  i;:  the  canal.  Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very 
bad  for  flax.  A  little  of  the  powder  of  ?ralls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of 
water,  will  immcdiatolv  difcover  if  it  conies  from  minerals  of  that 
kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or  lefs  tinged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it  contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  fhade  ;  which,  bcfulcs  keeping  tlie 
fun  from  fofteniri;?;  the  wafer,  might  make  part  of  the  canal  uooler 
than  other  parts,  and  lo  water  the  flax  unecpially. 

The  fiax-raifer  will  obferve,  when  the  water  is  brought  to  a  proper 
heat,  that  fmall  plants  will  be  riling  (juickly  in  it,  numbers  of  imall 
jnfeds  and  reptiles  will  be  generating  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  riling 
on  the  furface.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  the  water  is  cither  not  warm 
encugli,  or  is  othcrivifc  unfit  for  flax. 
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Mofi?  holes,  whtn  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fliallovv,  frequently 
nnlwcr  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  water  is  ^jrojicr,  as  bcfuic 
defcribcd. 

"J'he  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
t-nd  of  Aui;ufl;, 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foon  as  pofllbic  after  pulling 
has  been  a!re:idy  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  forted  after  ripijling,  as  before  mentioned,  flinuld 
neht  be  put  into  beets,  never  larger  than  a  man  can  grafp  with  both 
liis  hands,  and  tied  very  llaek  with  a  band  of  a  few  ihilks.  Dried 
ruflics  anfwer  exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not  rot  in 
the  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  ufc  again. 

The  beets  fliould  be  put  into  the  canals  or  ponds  flop'.'  v.nya,  or 
half  (landing  upon  end,  the  root  end  uppermoft.  Upon  the  crop 
end?,  when  uppermoft,  there  frequently  breeds  a  deal  of  vermin,  de- 
l>rudliee  of  the  fl:ix,  which  is  etteittually  prevented  by  putting  the 
» lop  end  down  moll. 

Tiie  whole  flax  in  the  canal  otight  to  be  carefully  covered  from  the 
fon  with  divot«  ;  the  graily  fide  of  which  flvonld  be  next  the  flax,  to 
k.ep  it  clean.  If  it  is  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difeolour  thf 
flax,  though  tpiite  covered  v.itb  water.  If  the  divots  are  not  weighty 
enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  uiider  water,  a  few  (lones  may 
be  laid  above  thein.  But  the  flax  fliould  not  be  prelfed  to  the 
bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fufiiciently  watered,  it  feels  foft  to  the  gripe,  and 
the  harle  parts  ealily  with  the  boon  or  fliovv,  which  laft  is  then  ha- 
oomc  brittle,  and  looks  w  hitifli.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the 
tlax  ftiould  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet  ;  each  gent!/ 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naftinefs  which  has  ga- 
thered about  it  in  the  canal ;  and  as  t!m  lint  is  then  very  tender,  and 
the  beet  flackly  tied,  it  muft  be  carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  overdone  ;  and  as 
the  coarfeft  waters  fooneft,  if  different  kinds  be  mixed  together,  a 
part  will  be  rotted,  when  the  veil  is  not  fufiiciently  watered. 

When  flax  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  iuflicicntly  watered, 
it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
which  will  have  an  effeft  like  more  watering ;  but  this  operation  is 
nice,  an  I  may/prove  dangerous  inufllkllful  hands. 
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After  the  n.iv  is  taken  o\it  of  the  canal,  frcfli  flax  ihonUI  not  be  pu! 
a  Iccoiidtiiuc  into  it,  until  tin;  former  water  be  runoff,  and  th<r  canal 
c. caned,  and  fiipjilied  with  ficfli  water. 

Shoi  t  heath  is  the  beft  field  for  gnilling  flax,  as  when  wet,  it  f  iftens 
to  the  heath,  and  is  thereby  prcven'^cd  fionj  being  l>!cv"  away  by  the 
wind.  The  heath  alfu  keeps  it  a  little  above  the  earth,  and  fo  expofcs 
it  the  more  c<iually  to  tje  weather.  When  fnch  he.th  i;  not  to  be 
£Ot,  links  or  clean  old  lea  gro\nul  is  the  next  bell.  Long  grafs 
grounds  fliould  be  avoidul,  as  the  grafs  growing  through  the  lint  fre-. 
quenily  fpo.s,  lenders,  or  rots  it;  and  grounds  expofcd  to  violent 
V'inds  Ihould  alfobo  avoided. 

The  flux,  when  taken  out  of  tl'.e  water,  mull  be  fpread  very  thin 
vpon  the  giound,  and  being  then  very  tender,  it  muft  be  gently 
haiK.ii-d.  Tlic  thinner  it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  tha 
more  equally  cxpofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  b^ 
fpread  during  a  lii.avy  fiKyM-r,  as  th.;t  would  wafli  and  waftethe  harle 
too  nine!'.,  which  is  then  c>:c;llively  tender,  but  foon  after  be- 
comes fii m  enough  to  bear  tha  rains,  \.hich,  vvith  open  air  and  fun- 
(liinc,  cleans,  fol'tens,  ami  purilk-s  tho  harle  to  the  degree  wanted, 
and  makes  it  bliftor  from  the  liorn.  In  fl;orr,  after  the  flax  has  got 
a  little  lirnmefs  by  bc-ing  a  few  licurs  fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more 
rain  and  funfiiine  it  gcrs  the  better. 

If  there  be  httlc  danger  ot  high  wind"?  carrying  off  the  flax,  it  will 
be  much  the  better  for  bcimr  turned  about  once  a  week.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  turned,  it  o\ight  to  be  very  thin  fpread.  Tbv,  fpreading  of  flax 
and  hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  but  amply  repays  by  enriching 
it  greatly. 

The  Ikilful  llax-raifer  fjv, '.'nds  lr=;  firfl  rov;  of  flax  at  the  end  of  the 
field  oppofi" e  to  the  point  from  •vvhciiee  the  mod  violent  v>  Indcommonly 
comes,  placing  the  root  endr,  loreaioil  ;  he  makes  the  root  ends  of 
cvorv  other  over-lrp  the  crop  en J:3  of  the  former  row  three  or  four 
iiichcs,  and  binds  d'V.n  th;;  hft  rcnv  with  a  rope;  by  v.hieh  means 
the  wind  docs  not  Cvitdy  g'c  below  rlie  lint  to  Moa- it  away:  anclas 
the  crop  ends  are  feklom  fo  fuily  Wciteied  as  the  root  ends,  theafore- 
i:«d  over-lapping  has  .m  cff^vt  like  g •  ing  the  crop  ends  more  water- 
ing. Experience  only  can  luily  tcacii  a  pcrf(jn  the  ligns  of  flax  being 
fuflificiently  graffcd  ;  then  it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  f(jrmerly,  the 
harle  is  blillcred  up,  and  caiily  parts  with  the  boon,  which  is  then 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  ftiould  be  fufllciently  graffcd  before 
I  any 
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Rny  of  it  is  lit'ftd  ;  for  if  apart  be  littcd  fooiicr  tii  iiuhc  red,  ilut 
vvliich  rcmaini  is  in  great  danqcr  from  the  wiiuls. 

A  dry  clay  ought  to  he  tholla  for  taklnt;  up  the  ti  ix  ;  and  if  tlicrt 
be  no  apptanmce  of  hii^h  wint!,  it  (lioiiU!  be  Kiolcd  truni  the  he.uli 
or  grais,  anil  let  loofc  for  fome  hours,  to  nuikcit  tlioroughly  Jry. 

As  a  great  t|uantity  of  Hax  can  fcarctly  be  all  ciiU.;'Iy  w.itcrcd  and 
graded,  and  as  the  dilfcrent  qualities  will  belt  appear  at  lifiini^  the 
flax  oft" the  grafs ;  therefore  at  that  time  each  different  kind  thould  bo 
gathered  together,  and  kept  by  itfclf,  that  is,  all  of  the  fame  colour, 
length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  it  is  made  up  in,  the  better  for  drying, 
and  the  more  convenient  for  llacking,  houling,  ivc.  and  in  makini; 
up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every  other  operation  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great 
coafequcnce  that  the  lini  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root  ends 
together  and  the  crop  ends  together. 

With  refpeet  to  the  drelfing  of  flax,  i'or  many  af^os  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  feparate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  flix,  which  is  the  bark  of 
the  plant,  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  or  more  dexteroufly  with  the  break, 
a  fimple  and  more  convenient  method  than  the  former. 

Thefe   methods  of    breakin;;  the  flax   are,    however,    flow  and 
very    laboi  lous.      A    water   mill    was  invented  in  Scculand   about 
forty    years    ago,    which,    with   fome  late  improvements,    makes 
great  difpatch,  and  in  Ikilful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfaiTiion.    It 
has  been  generally  conftrui'^ed  to  break  the  boon  by  thiee  dented  rol- 
lers, placed  one  above  the  other.     The  middle  one  of  which,  being 
forced  quickly  roiuul,  takes  the  other  two  alou^i:  with  it,  and  one  end 
of  the  handfuls  of  the  flax  being  by  the  workmen  Jjierted  in  betweca 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  iinn^.ediately  drawn  in  by  the 
rollers;  a  curved  board  or  plate  of  tin  behind  the  rollers  directs  the 
flax  to  return  again  between  the  midtllc  and  undermoft  rollers  ;  and 
thus  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  inlliciently  biokc. 
Great  weights  of  timber  or  ftone  at  the  ends  of  levers,  prels  the  upper 
and  under  rollers  towards  the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching,  which  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  is  likewifc 
carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the  following  manner :  four  arm:, 
fomething  like  hand-fcutehcrs,  projcft  from  a  perpendicular  axle  ; 
a  box  around  the  axle  indoles  thefe  projecting  feutehers  ;  and 
this  box  is  divided  among  the  workmen,  each  having  fuflicient 
room  to  ftand  and  handle  his  flax,  which,  through  ilits  in  the 
upper  part  and  fides  cf  the  box,   they  hold  in  to  the  ftroke  of 
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the  fcutrhers,  which  movinj;  round  horiicontally,  ftrlkcthc  flnx  ■ictnd 
or  at  right  angle-j,  and  fo  thiclh  out  or  clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  ^nx  hy  volit-rs  is  fcarccly  iiibjci^  to  any  ob- 
jeoliion,  but  th:U  it  is  dan;;-  ■.ts  to  workiuen  not  fiilliciently  on  their 
guard,  who  fomctimcs  allow  .ne  »-oller3  to  take  hold  of  their  fing^i:, 
and  thereby  tlieir  whole  ami  U  inftai.tly  drawn  in  :  thus  many  have 
loll  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a  break,  upon  the  gcner.J 
princijjles  of  the  hand-break  before  dolcnbed,  has  been  lately  adapted 
to  water  niachinery,  and  uied  in  place  of  rollers.  The  hoi  izontal 
llrcke  of  the  feutohera  was  lon^;  thought  too  ilveie,  and  waftcful  of 
thellix  ;  but  very  careful  experiments  have  difcoveied  that  the  wafte 
complained  of  muft  be  charged  to  the  iniikilfnlnefs  or  nef^ligence  of 
the  workmen,  as  in  good  h. mds  the  mill  carries  away  nothing  but  wliaf, 
if  not  fo  fcuxied  otl",  muft  be  taken  otV  in  the  herkling  with  more 
lof ■,  b'  -h  of  time  anil  Uax.  But  to  obviate  this  objcftion  of  the  vio- 
lence of  ill.-  'horizontal  fcutchers,  an  imitaiioii  of  hand-feu:ching  has 
lately  been  r,,  plied  to  wanr.  The  fcutchers  then  project  from  an 
hori20Mt;'.l  axiC,  ai.d  iivjve  ll'te  th::  arms  of  a  ch.ck  reel,  l\riking  the 
flax  neither  acrofs  nf)r  p.  nendicularly  down,  but  llopinfj  in  upon  the 
parcel  exactly  as  the  h.ix  is  ili ..  •'^  by  the  hand-fcutcher.  This  (lo- 
ping ftroke  is  got  by  raifuig  iho  fcutchin^  ilock  fome  inches  higher 
than  th.;  center  of  the  axle,  and  by  ra'.finq  or  lowering  ihc  ftock  over 
Ti'hicli  the  flax  is  held,  or  fcrevving  it  ncr^^r  to  or  fai  tlier  from  the 
fcutc'.iers,  the  workmen  can  temper  or  humour  the  Ih'oke  auTJoll  as  hr 
p!  cafes, 

A  lint-mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  perpcndic\ilar  axle, 
requites  a  houfe  of  two  flories,  the  rollers  or  break  being  placed  in 
the  ground  ftory,  and  the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  abo\e;  but  a  mill 
with  vertical  fcutchers  on  an  horizontal  axle,  requires  but  one  ground 
ftory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  (cutchin^j  flax,  more  expeditious 
than  the  old  hand  m.-^thods,  and  more  gentle  than  water  mill*,  has 
jilfo  been  invented  in  Scolluid.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
fcntcher  giving  the  iViping  ftroke  lalt  deferihed,  moved  by  the  foot. 
The  trcddle  is  rfaiiarkably  long,  and  the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the 
rim  of  a  fly  whi.el.  The  foot  break  is  aifo  aihfted  in  its  mo- 
tion by  a  fly.  Thefe  foot  machines  are  vi;ry  ufeful  where  there  ?.rc 
no  water  mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in  point  of  expe- 
dition. 
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Th«  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  Itiitching  is  heckling. 
The  heckle  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  bench  btfore  the  workman,  wlu 
ilrikes  the  flax  upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through 
the  teeth.  To  perfons  unaccinainted  with  this  kind  ol  work,  this  may 
ftcm  a  very  fimple  operation ;  but,  in  fad,  it  rccjuircs  as  much  practice 
to  acquire  the  Might  of  heckling  well,  and  without  wiitiii;;  the  tlux, 
ai  any  other  operation  in  the  whole  manufadurc  of  linen.  Tluy  vil« 
coarfer  and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer,  according  to  llie  (luality 
of  the  flax,  generally  putting  the  flux  through  two  heckles,  a  usurfcr 
one  lirft,  and  next  a  fine  one. 

The  following  obfervations,  firft  publiflied  in  the  Gentlcman'iJ 
Magazine  for  June  1787,  feem  worthy  of  very  particular  attention, 
and  may  not  therefore  be  improperly  fubjomed  as  a  iupplement  to 
the  prcfent  article. 

•'  The  intention  of  watering  flax  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the 
boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and  by  foaking,  to  diflblve  that  gluey 
kind  of  fap  that  makes  the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  fmall 
degree  to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the  hark,  and 
when  feparated  from  the  ufelefs  woody  part,  the  hron^  this  harle  itfclf 
Is  railed  flax.  To  effe«St  this  feparation  eafily,  the  prafticc  has  long 
prevailed,  of  foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foaking  lonie  prefer  rivu- 
lets that  have  a  fmall  current,  and  others  ftagnant  water  in  ponds 
and  lakes.  In  both  methods  the  water  a6ts  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  in- 
fiifion  and  maceration ;  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extracts  a  great 
many  juices  of  a  very  ftrong  quality,  which  in  ponds  give  the  water 
an  inky  tinge  and  offenfive  fmell,  and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  flream  find 
kill  the  fi(h.  Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long  continued,  the  ex* 
trafted  and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill  the  flax  itfelf.  For 
itinfteadof  two  or  three  weeks,  the  new  flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in 
the  water  four  or  five  months,  I  prefume  it  would  be  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill ;  both  harle  and  booi^ 
would  in  time  be  completely  rotted  ;  yet  the  harle  or  flax,  when  en- 
tirely freed  from  this  fap,  and  manufaftured  into  linen,  or  into  * 
ropes,  might  lie  many  months  under  water  without  being  much  da- 
maged ;  as  linen,  it  may  be  *\'aflied  and  fteeped  in  fcalding  water 
twenty  times  without  lofing  much  of  its  ftrength,  and  as  p.^per,  it 
acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

"  It  appears  then  eflential  to  the  right  management  of  new  flax,  to 
get  rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative  fap,  and  so  macerate  ihc  boon  ; 
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but  from  the  complaints  made  againft  both  the  methods  of  watering 
now  in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  ftill  great  room  for 
improvement  in  that  article.  Jn  rivulets,  the  vegetative  lap,  as  it  is 
diiToIvcd,  is  carried  off  by  the  current,  to  the  dcftruftion  of  the  fifli. 
This  prevents  the  flux  from  being  ftained  ;  but  the  operation  is  tedi- 
ouf,  and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  when  it  is 
jiill  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or  perhaps  from  negle(^t.  In  ponds, 
the  inky  tinge  of  the  w^ter  often  ferves  as  a  ^vA  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
U'hich  imbluc  it  fo  (Irongly,  that  double  the  labour  in  bleaching 
will  liaidly  biinji;  the  lincti  made  of  fiich  flax  to  an  equality  in  white- 
nefs  with  linen  made  of  flax  untinged.  This  feems  to  be  equally  un- 
wife  as  thoiigh  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firit,  in  order  to  whiten 
it  afterwards.  Thefc  ponds,  bclides,  become  a  great  nuifance  to  the 
nci  'hbourhood  ;  the  impregnated  water  is  often  of  fucha  pernicloiis 
quality,  that  cartle,  however  iluifty,  will  not  drink  of  it,  and  the 
eft^oviii  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infeftious  as  it  is  offenfive.  \i 
this  tffliivia  is  really  attended  with  any  contagious  cffefts  in  Qur  cold 
cliinae,  a  thing  worth  the  inquiring  into,  how  nii;ch  more  pernici- 
ous muft  its  cft"e»fts  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  ligypt,  a  country 
early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  flax  ? 

*'  I  have  often  thqught  that  the  procefs  of  watering  tpight  be 
greatly  improved  and  Ihortened  by  plunging  the  new  llax,  after  it  is 
jippled,  into  fcalding  water ;  which,  in  regard  to  extracting  the  ve- 
getative fap,  would  do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would 
do  in  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  couM  do  at  all, 
in  reipeil  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fop.  Rough  almonds,  when 
thrown  into  fcalding  water,  are  blanched  in  an  inftant ;  but  perhaps 
a  fortnight's  macerating  thofe  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  flcins,  which  a/e  the  fame  to  them  as  the 
harle  is  to  the  flax.  Were  tea  leaves  to  be  infufed  in  cold  water  a 
fortnight,  perhaps  the  tea  produced  by  that  infufion  would  not  be  fo 
good  to  the  taile,  nor  fo  ftrongly  tinged  to  the  e\e,  as  what  is  ef- 
fected by  fcalding  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the  fame  analogy,  I 
thinl.,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would  be  made  to  part  with  its  bark 
much  eafier  and  quicker  by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by 
being  iteeped  in  cold  water. 

*'  This  reflection  opens  the  door  for  a  great  variety  of  new  expe- 
riments in  regard  to  flax,  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  gentle- 
men cultivators  and  farmers,  to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new 
iyftem,  which  would  foon  afcertain  whcthc):  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
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in  prat^ice  or  reje«5ted.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may  be  certain  of, 
that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax  in  our  common  manntr,  they 
\indoubtedly  watered  it  in  very  warm  water,  from  the  gr^nf  hea'  of 
their  chmate,  which  would  probably  make  them  negled  to  think  of 
water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  the  fun.  A  gooH  ge- 
neral pradtice  can  only  be  eftabliflied  upon  repeated  trials.  Though 
one  experinijent  may  fail,  another  with  a  little  variation  may  fucreed ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  objefl  defired  to  be  obtained  will  juftify  a 
good  degree  of  perfeverance  in  the  profecutiou  of  the  means.  In 
this  view,  as  the  Chinefe  thread  is  faid  to  be  very  ftrong,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  that  diftant  nation, 
in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufafturiiig  of  flax,  as  well  as  with  the 
methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings  and  the  Dutch. 

"  Boiling  water,  perhaps,  might  at  once  clear  the  new  flax  from 
many  impurities,  which,  when  not  reinovcd  till  it  be  fpun  into  yarn, 
are  then  removed  with  difficulty,  and  the  lofs  of  fubftance  to  the 
yarn.  Why  fliould  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flax,  before 
they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine  but  as  clean  as  pof- 
fible  ?  Upon  the  new  fyftem  propofed,  the  aft  of  bleaching  would 
begin  immediately  after  the  rippling  of  the  flax,  and  a  little  done 
then,  might  perhaps  fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  the 
fninnirig  and  weaving.  To  fpin  dirty  A.^x  with  a  view  of  cleaning  it 
afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  fame  impropriety  as  though  we  were 
to  referve  part  of  the  drefling  given  to'  leather  till  afier  it  is  made  into 
gloves. 

"  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling  water  not  fuf- 
fice  td  make  the  boon  brittle  enough,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
uoald  not,  then  the  common  watering  might  be  added  ;  but  in  that 
cafe  probably  half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watering  would 
fuffice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  Lid  ih  clear  r^^  ..,  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  its  infefting  the  water  and  poifoning  the  fifli,  or  of 
being  difcoloured  itfelf;  for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had 
been  previoufly  put,  would  have  extracted  all  the  poifonous  vege- 
tative fap,  which  1  prefume  is  what  chiefly  difcolours  the  flax  or  kills 
the  fifii. 

"  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  ufe  of  boiling  water  in  the  prepura- 
t:on  of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advantageous  and  profitable,  I  ran 
recollect  at  prefent  but  one  objeiTrion  againft  its  being  generally 
»(lopted.  Every  flax  grower,  it  may  be  iaid,  could  not  be  expected 
'■"  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water  fiitH'cicit  for  the  purpofc  ; 
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the  confiimpflon  of  water  would  be  great,  and  fome  additional  ex-" 
penfe  would  be  incurred.  In  anfwer  to  this  I  fliall  obferve,  that  I  pre- 
fume  any  additional  expenfe  would  be  more  than  reimburfed  by  the 
better  marketable  price  of  the  flax  ;  for  otherwife  any  new  improve- 
ment, if  it  will  not  quit  coft,  muftbedropt,  were  it  even  the  fearch" 
ing  after  gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might  be 
dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption  ])erhnps  would  not  be 
more  than  a  quart  to  each  flieaf.  Even  a  large  houfliold  pot  would  be 
capable  of  containing  one  flieaf  after  another ;  and  1  believe  the  whole 
objeftion  would  be  obviated,  were  the  prafticeto'prevail  as  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  that  the  flax-grower  and  fiax-drelfer  fliould  be  two 
diflintt  profeflions. 

**  I  fliall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
make  experiments,  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  the  failure  of  one  or 
two  trials.  Perhaps  the  flax,  inftead  of  being  juft  plunged  into  the 
fcalding  water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five  minutes,  or  n 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be  fuflicient  to  make  the  boon 
and  harle  eafily  feparate,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  expedient  to  boil 
the  flax  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and  fuch  boiling  when  in  this  ftate, 
might  in  return  fave  feveral  hours  boiling  in  the  article  of  bleaching. 
It  io  noty  I  think,  at  all  probable  that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  tlic 
boon  in  it  would  prejudice  the  harle ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  its  future 
exiftence,  it  is  made  to  be  expofed  twenty  or  forty  times  to  this  boil- 
ing trial,  arKi  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one  cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
it  would  not  be  detrimental  in  the  other.  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling, 
it  would  be  proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day, 
or  for  half  a  day,  to  occafion  fome  fermentation;  or,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately alter  the  boiling,  it  might  be  proper  to  wafli  it  with  cold 
water.  The  great  objeft,  when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the 
harle  from  the  boon  with  as  little  lofs  and  damage  as  pofliblc ;  and  it 
this  is  accompliflied  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  ufual,  confide- 
rable  labour  and  expenfe  will  be  faved  in  the  future  manufa(5\uiing 
of  the  flax.  On  this  account  I  think  much  more  wduld  be  gained 
than  loiT,  were  the  two  or  three  laft  inches  of  the  roots  of  the  ftemsto 
be  chopped  off,  or  dipt  off,  previous  to  the  flax  being  either  watered 
or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is  watered,  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to 
fpread  it  out  to  dry,  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  expofed  in  itJ 
vfci  ihue  to  fpofl:.'* 
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ON   THE   CULTIVATION    OF   THE   VINE. 

In  fevcral  preceding  parts  of  this  work  we  have  mentioned  the 
advantages  the  United  States  pollefs  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and, 
of  confequcnce,  for  the  making  wines  of  a  fiiperior  kind  ;  as  the  at- 
tempts made  have  in  many  parts  fucceedcd,  and  as  many  American 
f-irmers  have  attended  to  it  of  late,  we  fliall  need  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the  following  elTay  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
making  and  prcferving  of  wines  fuited  to  the  different  climates  of 
the  United  States. 

Whoever  conlidcrs  the  general  climate  of  North-America,  the 
foil,  the  fcafons,  the  ferenity  and  dryncfs  of  the  air,  the  length  and 
intcnfcnefs  of  the  heat,  the  fair  and  moderate  weather  that  generally 
prevails  in  the  fall,  '.vhcn  grapes  are  coming  to  maturity,  and  ar- 
rive at  their  greatefl  pcrfe£l:ion  ;  whoever  compares  the  prcfent  flatc 
of  the  air,  with  what  it  was  formerly,  before  the  country  was  opened, 
cleared  atul  drained,  will  find,  that  they  are  every  year  faft  ad- 
vancing to  that  pure  :.nd  perfecl  temperament  of  air,  fit  for  making 
the  beft  and  richeft  w  incs  of  every  kind. 

Such  has  been  the  bounty  and  goodnefs  of  heaven,  that  there, 
are  vines  adaj)rcd  to  every  country,  to  every  region,  from  fifty  de- 
grees both  north  and  fouth  latitude  down  to  the  ecjuator ;  and  tlie 
countries  beyond  thcfe  may  cafiiy  be  fupplied  by  traffic,  fo  that  all 
the  fons  of  men  may  partake  of  this  general,  this  univerfal  blcfiing. 

It  is  not  every  vine  tliat  is  fit  for  every  country  ;  fonie  are  earlier, 
fome  are  later  ripe  ;  fome  are  tender  and  delicate,  and  wili  not  ftand 
the  Severity  of  winter  ;  others  are  hardy  and  roL.ift,  and  will  ftand 
any  weather.  Hcrcafrer  w;-  fiall  range  them  in  proper  and  diftinft 
claffes,  and  adapt  tire  diifcrr  ii  ijris  by  name  to  the  different  dimatea 
Ml  America,  where  they  :tiay  be  propagated  with  faf(?ty  and  to  the 
he  ft  advantage. 

A  vine,  from  a  Itick  or  cutting,  begins  to  bear  fruit  the  third 
year,  the  fouith  year  it  bears  more,  and  die  fifth  year  the  planter 
may  make  wine  ;  and  from  that  time  until  it  attains  the  full  age  of 
man,  it  increafes  in  value  and  yields  a  richer  wine ;  and,  if  from  the 
beginning  the  vii.e  is  carefully  pruned,  duly  manured  and  properly 
cultivated,  it  will  amply  reward  for  all  the  labour,  expenfe  and 
care,  beftowed  on  it,  and  will  hold  good  above  an  hundred  years, 
as  moft  writers  ajfirm  ;  but  then  it  uM.k  be  tended  by  a  careful  and 
Steady  hand,  for  it  will  not  bwiir  to  be  llightcd  or  negleded  :  if  the 
3  ground 
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ground  is  not  manured  and  kept  in  good  heart,  the  vine  will  bear 
no  fruit ;  if  the  planter  ncgleft  to  cultivate  the  foil  and  keep  it  clean, 
the  fruit  will  be  knotty  and  ftarved,  and  will  not  come  to  maturity  j 
if  he  fuffer  the  flakes  or  props  to' fall,  and  the  vine  to  fprawl  on  the 
ground,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen,  but  remain  avrftere,  and  will  not  make 
good  wine.  Wine  is  too  rich  a  juice  to  be  made  from  a  barren  foil,  or 
by  lazy  idle  flovens ;  fuch  men  fliould  never  undertake  a  vineyard  ; 
they  not  only  hurt  themfelves,  but  hinder  others,  who  are  fit  for  the 
undertakings  from  making  the  attempt.  If  a  vineyard  does  not  fucceed, 
tlie  fault  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the  vine  :  it  will  flouriih  and  profper 
under  a  careful  aud  diligent  hand,  but  it  will  degenerate  and  rua 
wild  under  the  hand  of  iloth  and  idlenefs.  A  gentleman  of  Rome, 
%vho  took  great  delight  in  vineyards,  fome  of  which  he  ht'd  raifed  with 
his  own  hands,  wrote  a  very  elegant  piece  upon  the  culture  of  vines, 
and  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms  recommends  ir  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
as  the  moft  profitable  as  well  as  agreeable  and  amufmg  undertaking. 
Among  many  other  encouragements-  he  tclis  them  this  llory  :  "  Pa- 
vidius  Veterenfis,  a  neighbour  of  my  uncle,  had  a  vineyard  and  two 
daughters.  Upon  the  mnrnage  of  one  of  them,  he  gave  with  her 
as  her  dowry  one-third  of  his  vineyard ;  and  then  doubled  his  dili- 
gence, and  cultivated  the  remainder  fo  well,  that  it  yielded  him  aa 
Miuch  as  the  whole  had  done  before:  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
other  daughter,  he  gave  with  her  one  other  third  of  his  vineyard  j 
and  now  having  but  one-third  part  of  the  whole  left,  he  fo  manured 
and  cultivated  it,  that  it  yielded  him  full  as  much  as  the  whole  had 
done  at  firft." 

This  ingenious  author  accufes  many  of  his  countrymen  of  having 
begun  this  work  with  feeming  refolution,  and  of  having  carried  it 
on  for  fome  time  with  afllduity,  but  before  they  had  brought  it  to 
perfetftion  they  flagged,  and  for  want  of  fteadinefs  and  a  little  longer 
perfeverance,  loft  their  money,  their  labour,  and  all  their  profpefts. 
At  the  fame  time  he  proves  to  a  dcmonltration,  from  exaft  and  minute 
calculations,  the  great  advantages  of  vineyards  notwithftanding  the 
great  expenfo  the  Romans  were  at  in  buildings,  inclofures,  work- 
men and  magnificent  works,  and  brings  his  own  vineyards,  which 
■were  well  known,  as  proofs  of  all  he  had  faid. 

We  fliail  take  the  liberty  to  conclude  this  introduftion  with  a 
fliort  but  piecafinur  defcription  of  the  vine,  which  Cicero,  in  his  beau- 
tiful ti;a»lt  upon  old  age,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  ; 
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*'  The  vine,  that  naturally  runs  low,  and  cannot  rear  itfclf  uirh- 
out  a  fiii)port,  is  tor  this  end  provided  with  tendrils,  by  whirh,  like 
io  many  hands,  it  lays  hold  on  every  rhing  it  meets  with  that  may 
laife  it,  and  by  thefe  aids  it  expands  and  becomes  io  luxvu'iant,  that 
to   prevent  its  running  out  into  ulelcfs  wood,  the  dreCi'cr  is  ohli<;eii 
to  prune  off  its  fuperliuous  wandering  branches  ;   after  which,  frotu 
the  (landing  joints,  in  the  euTuing  Ipring,  tlie  little  bud  calkd  tlie 
gem  puflies  out  the  new  flioot  whereon  the  tender  young  gra])e  is 
foimed  ;  which  gradually  luelling  by  nouriihment  from  the  earth, 
is  at  firft  aufterc  to  the  tafte,  but  guarded  with  leaves  around,  that 
jt  may  neither  want  due  warmth,  nor  fuft'cr  by  too  Icoiching  rays, 
it  ripens  by  the  fun's  enlivening  beams,  and  acquires  that  deiiolons 
fweetnefs  and  beautiful  form,  that  e»ju.dly  pleafes  botli  the  tafle  and 
the  eye  ;   and  then  enrii  hes  ihe  world  with  that  noble  liquor,  the 
advantages  of  which  I  need  not  name.     Yet  is  not  the  fcnfe  of  thele, 
iior  of  all  the  advantages  of  hulbandrv,  that  fo  nearly  atiett  us,  as 
the  pleafure  I  find  in  their  culture  alone  ;  fuch  as  ranging  the  vines 
and  their  fupporting  perches  in  exafk  and  even  rows,  in  arching 
and  binding  their  tops,    lopping  off  the  woody  and  barren,   and 
training  the  fiuitful  branches   to  fuj^ply  every  vacancy,  and  then 
contemplating  the  beauty  and  order  with  the  procefs  of  nature  ia 
jhe  whole." 

The  firft  thing  nccefTary  to  a  good  vineyard  is  a  proper  plot  or 
piece  of  ground ;  its  fituation  fliould  be  high  and  dry,  free  from 
fprings  and  a  wet  fj^ongy  foil  ;  its  afpeil^  or  front  fliould  he  towards 
the  fouth  and  fouth-eafl ;  though  the  ground  be  not  a  hill,  yet  if  it 
be  high,  open  and  airy,  and  gradually  akending  towards  the  fouth  or 
fouth-eaft,  it  will  do  very  well ;  if  it  be  a  fruitful  hill,  it  will  do 
better  ;  but  if  it  be  a  mountain,  with  a  rich  foil,  it  will  be  beft  of 
uU,  for  the  higher  the  vineyard  the  richer  the  vine. 

The  foil  moft  natural  to  a  vineyard,  and  fuch  as  produces  the 
fweeteft grapes,  and  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  wine,  is  a  rich  mould  mixed 
with  fand  :  the  newer  and  freflier  the  ground  the  better  ;  fuch  a  foil 
piay  be  found  on  a  rifing  ground  and  on  i'omc  hills,  but  very  fcldoin 
on  the  fides  of  mountains;  for  here  the  foil  is  generally  Ibtf  and 
clayey,  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  be  wafiicd 
away  by  hard  rains ;  but  this  ftitf  foil  on  the  fide  of  mountains  dif- 
fers greatly  from  clay  grounds  below;  the  winds  and  air,  and  the 
Ain's  h':at,  fo  dry  and  v/arm  it,  that  it  becomes  a  proper  bed  for 
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.vines,  and  renders  them  both  prolific  and  produtfliv^  of  the  richcft 
mrines. 

A  rich  warm  foil  mixed  with  gravel,  or  a  fandy  mould  interfperfed 
with  large  ftories,  or  with  Imali  loofe  rocks,  are  alio  very  proper  ini* 
^  vineyard :  rocks  and  ftones,  if  the  ioil  be  good,  warm  and  dry, 
are  no  difadvantage  to  vines ;  on  the  contrary,  they  reflei^  grf.'at 
heat  to  the  fruit,  and  thereby  contribute  towards  perfctting  tho 
wine,  efpecially  if  they  are  on  rifing  ground,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hi!',  or  oil  the  fide  of  a  mountain  :  it  is  true  they  are  attended  with 
ibme  inconvcniencies :  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  fuch  a  vinevard 
clean,  to  ftake  it  well,  to  range  the  vines  in  proper  order  and  regu- 
lar form,  to  dung  the  ground,  and  gather  in  the  vmtnge.  But  then,, 
thefe  rocks  and  flones  will  make  a  good,  clofe,  ftrong  and  lafting 
fence.  On  the  fides  of  hills  and  mountains  they  are  ablblutely  ne- 
jceflary  to  make  low  rough  walls  along  the  lower  fide  of  the  vines, 
10  preferve  the  good  foil  from  wafliing  away.  They  ferve  alio  to 
keep  the  ground  raoiil  in  hot  dry  times,  when,  but  for  them,  the 
foil  would  be  parched  up  along  fuch  deep  grounds.  In  fliort,  there 
svoyld  be  no  fuch  thing  as  raifing  vineyards  on  fuch  grounds,  were 
jt  not  for  rocks  and  ftones.  For  as  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  foil 
Jooie  and  mellow,  it  would  all  wafti  a'vay  with  hard  rains,  if  not 
prevented  by  forming  a  kind  of  rough  wall  of  ftones  along  the 
lower  fide  of  each  row  of  vines.  Again,  fuch  lands  are  cheap,  being 
nniit  for  other  purpofes,  generally  yielding  but  little  timber  or 
grafs.  They  may  therefore  be  purchafed  by  poor  people,  who  could 
pot  afford  to  go  to  the  price  of  good  land.  I.aftly,  theie  fteep  hills 
and  mountains  always  yield  the  richcft  wines,  the  value  and  pricf 
of  which  will  compenfatc  for  any  extraordinary  labour. 

If  the  ground  be  worn  and  out  of  heart,  it  myft  be  renewed  and 
helped  with  dung,  with  frefli  mould,  with  creek  mud,  with  the 
rich  foil  that  lodges  along  the  fides  of  brooks  or  rivers,  or  that 
fettles  in  low  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  or  mountains,  or  by  fod- 
dering cattle  or  flieep  upon  it  with  good  ftore  of  ftraw,  fait  hay,  or 
corn  ftalks,  &c.  or  by  penning  fuch  cattle  upon  it  and  plowing  all 
under  i'^  ;  deep  as  may  be,  till  all  be  made  fufficiently  rich,  or  by 
any  other  method  that  fliall  beft  fuit  the  owner. 

If  the  ground  is  ftiff,  it  may  be  mended  by  good  ftore  of  fand, 
adies,  foot,  the  rubbifli  and  mortar  of  old  buildings,  well  pounded, 
efpecially  if  fuch  mortar  be  made  of  lime  and  fand,  by  the  duft  and 
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fmall  coal  of  coal  kilng,  and  the  earth  tliat  tl-ey  ire  covered  with 
Vheri  they  arc  burnt,  fea  Innd  or  fmc  gi-avci,  and  iowi  -  :.:,!  .::■:  p's 
dung,  or  the  old  dung  of  neat  cattle. 

After  the  groun  '  is  brought  into  good  heart,  r.nd  has  been  deep 
ploughed  or  dug  and  well  harrowed,  fo  as  to  be  quite  mellow,  it 
(liould  be  well  feciircd  wijh  a  good  clofe  fence,  fufRciently  (Irong 
to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  cattle  and  hogs,  for  on  this  depends  much 
t>{  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  plantation. 

Tl\e  next  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  provide  a  fufficicnt  ftock  of  vine 
cuttings,  not  only  eno\igh  to  plant  the  vineyard,  but  a  fmall  nurfery 
too.  If  thefc  cannot  be  had  all  at  once,  the  planter  fliould  bcgiu 
to  lay  up  a  year  or  two  beforchan<l,  and  plant  them  in  his  nurfery 
in  even  rows,  at  four  inches  diftance,  and  the  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  that  they  may  be  hoed  and  kept  clean;  in  this  cafe  .  e 
fliould  Icatter  fome  fliort  Itraw  and  chatF  between  the  rows  to  keep 
the  ground  moid  and  the  weeds  down.  The  ground  of  the  nurfery 
fliould  be  in  good  heart,  but  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  the  foil  of 
your  vineyard  ;  if  it  is,  when  the  plants  are  removed  into  the 
vineyard,  they  will  feldom  flourifli  or  become  fruitful.  The  rca^ 
fon  of  planting  the  cuttings  fo  clofe  in  the  nurfery,  is  to  prevent 
their  fljooting  their  roots  too  far  into  the  ground,  which  would 
render  them  very  difficult  to  take  up  without  damaging  the  roijt, 
and  more  tedious  to  plant  out. 

Various  forts  of  vines  fliould  not  be  planted  i  one  vineyard,  if  it 
is  meant  to  make  good  wine.  The  moft  experienced  vignerons  aflert, 
that  grapes  of  one  fort  make  the  bed  wine  ;  that  if  they  are  mixed 
they  hurt  the  wine,  by  keeping  it  conftsntly  upon  the  fret  by 
means  of  their  different  fermentations.  Be  thr.t  as  it  may,  we  fliould 
recommend  this  practice  for  reafons  that  operate  more  ftrongly, 
which  are,  that  the  more  firnple  and  pure  wine  is,  the  more  perfcft 
it  is  in  its  kind.  Three  different  wines  may  be  all  good  in  kind, 
and  very  agrccnh^e  whilft  clirtini't,  Irut  when  mixed  together  become 
quite  the  revcrfe,  and  the  whole  be  fpoiled.  If  a  vineyard  contains 
one  acre  of  ground,  it  ilinuld  haVc  but  two  forts  of  grapes  in  ir,  if  it 
is  meant  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  felling  the  wine  ;  if  it  contains 
two  acres  we  advife  to  liave  four  ions  in  it ;  and  if  it  contains  three 
or  four  acres  we  ihouUi  not  rhnfe  more  :  but  if  it  contains  fix,  eight 
or  ten  acres,  perhaps  it  might  l>e  proper  to  ha\e  a  greater  variety  ; 
but  then  preference  fliould  be  given  to  thole  kinds  that  make  the 
bift  wines,   afid  fuch  as  do  not  come  in  at  the  fame  time,  froit> 
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whence  the  planter  would  reap  many  advantages : — he  would  not 
be  o/cr  hurried  in  the  time  of  vintage,  nor  run  the  rilk  of  having 
jfome  fpoil  upon  his  hands,  whilA  he  uas  making  up  the  reft ; 
again,  if  a  fcafon  proved  unfavourable,  and  fouic  were  cut  otf  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  others,  that  were  later  ripe,  might 
efcape  the  injury.  It  is  certainly  bcfl  to  plant  each  fort  in  a  diftind 
quarter  by  itfclf,  to  avoid  contnlion,  and  to  reap  every  advantage. 

T!)«  next  thing  to  he  ronfidcrcd  is  the  (juality  of  the  vines  to  be 
made  choice  of.  This  muft  be  limited  and  adapted  to  the  climate 
>vhcre  the  vineyard  is  planted.  The  moll  hardy  "ftnd  earlieft  ripo 
will  beil  fuit  the  moll  northern  States,  we  mean  thofe  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  Mallachufetts,  Rhode-lfland,  Coauedicut,  &c.  The 
vines  proper  for  thefe  couutrici  are. 
The  black  aiivernat.  The  blue  cluflcr. 

The  black  Orleans,  The  miller  grape. 

Thefe  four  make  the  bell  IJurguady. 
The  black  Hamburgh,  The  melie  blanc, 

Tlie  red  Hamburgh,  The  white  Morillon, 

The  white  mufcadiue,  The  white  auvernat. 

The  mufcadclla.  The  grey  nuvernat. 

All  thefe  are  ripe  early  in  cseptember. 

All  the  foregoing  forts  will  do  very  well  for  New-York,  New- 
Jerfey  and  Pennlylvania  ;  we  mean  for  the  clear  and  open  parts  of 
thefe  countries ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  forts,  which 
are  recommended  for  trial,  they  being  more  tcailer,  but  ripen  in 
September  ;  they  fliould  be  planted  in  a  v.  arm  part  of  the  vineyard : 
The  chaflelas  blanc,  called  the       The  red  frontiniac, 

royal  mulcadine,  The  black  Lisbon,  ^  ' 

The  malvois  or  malmfey  The  white  Lilbon, 

Tlie  grey  frontiniac,  The  chaflelas  noir. 

All  the  foregoing  furts  will  do  very  well  for  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  North-Carolina,  to  which  are  added  the  following, 
and  recommended  for  trial,  but  they  mull  have  a  warm  place : 
The  white  frontiniac,  The  black  damaflc. 

The  malmfey  mui'cat,  .       The    chicanti    of    Italy,     which 

The  claret  grape  of  Bourdeaux,  makes  a  rich  wine  much  ad- 
The  white  Oporto,  mired  in  Italy. 

The  black  Oporto, 

Ail  the  above-mentioned  forts  will  do  well  in  South-Carolina, 
and  in  the  colonies  (till  foither  fouth,  particularly  in  the  rich  foils 
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of  Kentucky,  &c.     To  which  may  be  added  the  following,  as  being 
ftill  more  tender  and  later  ripe : 

The  raifiii  mufcat,  Tlie  whirf  mufcat  of  Alexandria, 

The  Allcant  and  Mafnga  raifin      The  gios  noir  of  Spain, 

grape,  The  St.  Peter's  grape. 

The  red  itiufcat  of  Alcxnmlria, 

In  many  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South-Carnlin  i,  and  In 
Georgia,  what  ftrength  nature  afforded  the  foil  has  been  exhauilcd 
by  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  rice,  &:c.  However,  thofe  grounds  that 
lie  near  to  rivers  and  creeks,  may  eafily  be  recruited  ;  for  thrfe 
rivers  abound  wich  rich  nmd,  which  is  the  bfft  kind  of  manure  for 
fuch  lands,  and  it  would  be  no  great  cxpcnfc  to  procure  a  lutlicient 
quantity  of  it  to  cover  a  piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  vine- 
yard, efpeclaliy  as  it  may  be  done  at  fuch  vimcc  when  other  hwCi- 
npfs  is  not  very  urgent:  fhi,  mud  mnft  lie  ihnu:  time  upon  the 
ground  before  it  is  mixed  w,  h  the  foil,  at  leaft  a  fummer  and  a 
winter ;  for  at  firft  it  will  bake  very  hard,  and  he  very  crude ;  but 
the  winds,  dews,  rains  and  frofts,  with  the  help  of  the  fun,  will 
fweeten,  mellow,  and  bring  it  into  a  proper  order ;  then  it  muft 
be  equally  f^read  and  well  mixed  with  the  foil..  Thus  may  the  land 
be  recruited,  and  kept  in  good  heart,  from  time  to  time,  and  from  n 
barren  ufelefs  piece  of  ground,  it  may  become  profitable  both  to  the 
owner  and  his  country. 

The  nature  and  qijality  of  the  vines  being  confidcred  and 
made  choice  of  to  fnit  the  country,  the  next  thing  neceflhry  is, 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  parts  of  a  vine,  for  cuttings  to  plant,  as 
may  be  moft  likely  to  grow  and  flourifli,  and  alfo  to  produce  healthy 
and' fruitful  vines,  on  which  the  fuccefs  and  profits  of  a  vineyard 
very  much  depend.  All  parts  of  a  vine  arc  not  c(pially  good  and 
fit  for  plants ;  all  branches  that  have  not  borne  fruit,  all  fuckers, 
lateral  and  fecondary  branches,  and  cfpccially  the  long  running 
barren  branches,  fliould  be  avoided  ;  thefe  different  forts  feidom 
produce  fruitful  vines ;  the  cuttings  fhould  be  chofen  from  th« 
teeming  part  of  the  vine,  from  among  thofe  branches  that  were  fet 
apart  for  bearing  fruit ;  and  among  thtk  fuch  as  are  fliort-jonited, 
and  have  been  moft  fruitful  the  laft  fummer :  they  fliould  be  cut 
down  clofe  to  the  old  wood,  for  there  the  wood  is  ripfeft  and  moft 
firm.  The  upper  part  of  the  fame  branch  is  lefs  ripe,  more  loofe 
and  fpongy,  more  apt  to  fail,  and  very  feldom  makes  fo  riiiu  and 
lafting  a  vine.    However,  where  vinci  are  fcarce,  :in*.l,  men  h.av» 
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not  thcfo  advantaffc.  o*"  ciicico,  they  muft  do  the  ocft  they  can, 
Thcfo  blanches  unu  be  i.iinmcd  and  cleared  from  the  hiteral  or 
fficondviry  biaiclici ;  but  ui  doing  this,  greac  cue  myft  be  takcu 
not  fo  wound  ihc  buds  or  eyes,  whi>:h  a  curclefs  hand  is  very  apt 
tc  do.  It  tlie  bud  be  bruhed  with  the  back  ot  the  knitc,  to  that 
tl.e  cotfon  tliai  liib  iindei  tie  thin  hark  tiiat  covers  the  bud,  aod  is 
Wifely  uiffudcd  to  prtTcrve  it  fn;m  the  iiijiints  of  the  weather,  be 
rui  bed  otf,  the  hud  will  pt  lifli.  .  Tlierefoie,  as  the  buds  lie  clofc  to 
thcfc  lateral  branrhcs,  inu  are  in  fo  nuch  danger  of  bein^  woundtnl, 
it  is  bed  and  fafeA  to  cot  the  branches  off  a  little  above  tli^e  height 
of  the  bud. 

Thf  le  branches  thus  f  i  innned  fliould  remain  wliolc  and  at  full  length 
till  the  next  April,  whici.,  in  the  northern  States,  is  the  belt  time  for 
planting.  They  fliouId  be  Icp.irattd  from  the  plant  fome  time  in 
September,  or  as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  that  being  the  l)elt 
time  for  the  trimming  of  vines,  bccaufc  the  wounds  which  the  vine 
receives  art  heakd  up,  and  fecurely  clofed  from  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon.  Jf  this  work  is  left  li:'  February  or  March,  the 
vine  fuffcrs  by  the  frefli  wounds  in  long  rains,  ilcets  and  frofl;?  that 
follow ;  or  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  grows  faint  and  is  ex- 
haufted  by  exrefs  of  blcedini^. 

The  bilt  way  for  preferving  the  cuttings  through  the  winter, 
and  which  we  therefore  recommend  for  a  general  praftice,  is  as 
follows;  At  or  near  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  vineyard  or  gar- 
den, the  fence  being  good  and  clofe,  a  fmall  trench  (hould  be  dug 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  and  wide,  and  fufhciently  long  to  contain  all 
the  branches.  In  this  they  fliould  be  planted  thick  and  clofe  with 
the  butt  cuds  down,  and  the  trench  filled  up  with  the  earth  that 
came  out  of  it,  prJltd  down  well  with  the  hand  all  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  branches ;  the  earth  iliould.  rife  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  lurfate  of  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  water  from  fettling 
about  the  vines,  whicii  would  rot  them.  If  the  cuttings  are  of  va- 
lious  forts  the  planter  fliould  be  careful  to  diftin-juifli  them  from 
each  uther  by  their  proper  names.  Before  the  planting  of  the  vines 
in  this  manner,  two  or  more  crotches,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
vines,  fiiould  be  driven  down  at  about  three  feet  from  the  trench, 
and  parallel  with  it,  upon  which  poles  fliould  be  laid  to  fupport  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  about  twelve  or  fifteen  iiiches  from  the 
ground;  thus  they  will  iie  Hoping  without  touching  the  ground, 
whicli  prefcrvcs  them  frym  growing  mouldy  and  from  rotting.  The 
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\incs  then  fliouUl  be  covered  with  rtraw,  laid  longtluviiys  U;ion 
them  lip  and  down  a  little  beyond  the  tunch,  lo  that  the  WsUcr  is 
carried  oiF  beyond  the  loot  of  the  viius  by  this  llr.iw  roof;  and 
yet  the  draw  nuift  not  be  laid  on  too  tin  k,  li.(t  it  continue  moift  toi 
long  and  occafion  monUlincls.  Acrofs  the  ti,/  and  I'Ottom,  poles 
fliould  be  laid,  and  faftened  down  to  prevent  the  ftraw  from  blo»4uig 
away.    Thus  they  ihouid  remain  till  rjuini:;. 

In  the  beginning  of  Apill,  when  ready  for  pl;ui*i:ig,  the  weailier 
being  moderate  and  calm,  the  froft  out  of  the  ground,  and  lature 
teeming  with  IreDi  vegetation,  then  the  bi..nrlu">  (liould  'jq  <-{\i  for 
planting.  If  one  cuttini'^  from  every  br  .nch  is  fulKci'Mit  for  the  jiur- 
pofc,  then  the  lower  j)att  (hovild  be  cut  about  twelve  o-iourtecu  i.i'  '. 
long.  But  as  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  I'antcr  will  not  have  cnou-;,;  Mt 
thefe,  he  muft  make  two  or  three  cuttings  of  every  bnneh,  u>  t  lefri 
^han  a  foot  lon.i;  .  md  having  a  trench  made  ready,  place  ihem  in  it 
clofe  together,  th'  or  lower  end  down,  and  cover  thmi  up  \\'\t\\ 

earth  to  the  uppti  eye,  till  he  is  ready  to  plant,  earcfully  placing 
every  foit  by  themfelve, ,  with  a  label  denoting  the  kind.  This  di- 
fe«^ion  is  calculated  for  Neu  -York,  Ncw-Jerfey,  and  Peni.lylvania. 
The  more  northerti  States  will  be  a  month  laM,  and  the  more 
louthern  colonics  will  be  at  lealt  a  moiitli,  feme  two  aionthb  earlier; 
planters  mitft  therefore  conduit  themfclves  accordingls .  In  thcfe  lail 
States,  we  woidd  recommend  the  cuttings  lo  be  longer,  that  they 
may  be  planted  deeper,  the  better  to  j)ieferve  the  vines  from  cxcef- 
five  heats  and  droughts. 

The  ground  being  well  manured,  and  brou;;lit  into  good  heart  if 
old,  or  being  naturally  rich  if  new^  and  having  been,  at  leafttwiic, 
Jeep  ploughed  and  well  harrowed  the  lummer  before,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  it  fliould  be  deep  ploughed  the  third  t.mc,  acrols 
the  hill  or  rifmg  ground,  and  lie  rough  juft  as  it  i^  pioughed  all 
winter,  which  will  greatly  prevent  walhing,  and  the  frolls  will  mel- 
low it  and  prepare  it  the  better  for  vegetation. 

In  tlie  fpring  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  it  fliould 
be  well  harrovvcd  both  ways,  and  with  a  fliarp  iron  tooth  hairow  aid 
down  fmooth  and  even  ;  and  this  general  eauiion  Ihould  be  at- 
tended to,  never  to  meddle  with  the  ground  of  the  vineyard  when 
it  is  wet,  or  even  moift  at  top,  nay,  the  planter  fliould  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible  walking  in  at  fuch  a  time.  His  own  cxjieiienec  will  foon 
teach  him  the  reafoii  of  this  caution ;   for  he  wilt  find,  that  the 
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lighter  and  more  open  and  loofe  the  foil  of  a  vineyard  is  kept,  the 
nuji'c  his  vines  will  flourifh,  and  the  more  fruitful  tlicy  will  prove. 

When  the  groimd  is  in  proper  order,  the  planter  fliould  provide 
a  frrmll  flake  of  four  feet  long  for  every  vine,  and  begin  to  lay  out 
his  vineyard  in  t!ie  moil  regular  manner  the  nature  and  fliapc  of  t'lc 
^ound  will  admit  of.  If  he  mciuis  to  plough  and  harrow  his  vine- 
yard with  a  final  1  (ingle  horfe  plough  and  a  fmall  corn  harrow,  he 
Ihould  leave  a  border  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  each  fide  of  every 
fquare  to  turn  the  horfe  upon,  left  he  tramples  upon  and  deftroys  the 
ourfide  vines.  There  will  be  no  need  of  fuch  borders  along  the 
upper  or  lower  fule  of  the  fquares,  unlefs  he  cbufe  it  for  the  fake  of 
J  regularity  ;  becaufe  the  vineyard  fliould  never  be  ploughed  up  and 
down  hill,  but  tranfverfely,  for  if  it  is  it  will  be  gullied,  and  the 
rich  fori  walhed  away  by  hard  rain?. 

The  following  method  of  laying  cut  a  vineyard,  we  think,  is  as 
eafy,  as  regular  and  as  expeditious  as  any,  for  a  long  fquare  or  a 
lour-fquare  piece  of  ground  :  Lay  it  out  in  as  many  fquares,  at 
leaft,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  grapes  to  be  planted  :  the  fquares 
being  laid  out,  plant  the  young  vines  in  regular  order,  at  about 
eight  fi^t  diftance  from  each  other.  This  we  think  the  beft  dif- 
rdtnce  for  them  to  fiand,  but  variations  may  be  made  according  to 
the  wil^  of  the  planter. 

If  the  vineyard  is  large  enough  to  divide  into  four,  fix  or  eight 
fquares,  or  more,  according  to  the  different  forts  of  grapes  de- 
figned  to  be  planted  in  it,  and  not  ftraitened  for  room,  the  planter 
will  find  it  very  convenient,  on  many  occafions,  to  have  crofs  walks 
of  twelve  feet  between  the  fquares,  not  only  to  turn  upon  when 
ploughing,  but  for  carting  in  of  manure,  and  placing  it  conveniently 
for  dunging  the  vines,  which  will  be  a  faving  of  labour^  befideb  being 
attended  with  many  other  advantages. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  and  having  as  many  vine  cuttings 
as  can  be  planted  in  half  a  day,  foaking  in  rich  dung  water,  in  a 
par?,  which  ferves  beft  to  keep  the  plants  upright,  the  butt  ends 
being  down,  holes  muft  be  dug  at  proper  diftances  larger  or  fmaller, 
according  to  fancy  or  judgment ;  for  it  matters  not  fo  they  are  deep 
enough  to  contain  the  plant.  And  here  we  wifli  to  clear  up  a  point, 
which  has  led  many  people  into  miftakes  and  rendered  this  work 
exceeding  tedious,  that  is,  the  throwing  into  the  holes,  in  which  the 
vines  are  planted,  richmould  jnix^d  with  old  dung,  thinking  that  thfs 
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tiuril  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  vine:  this  is  a  milV.'.ken  notion^ 
for  as  foon  as  its  roots  flrike  beyond  this  rich  nuxturc,  into  the 
common  foil,  which  is  many  degrees  poorer  and  colder,  the  con- 
leqiience  is,  the  roots  recoil  and  llirink  back  at  coldncls  and 
poverty  they  had  not  been  uled  to,  and  the  vegt'naoa  lo  iLiiiped^ 
and  the  p!  int  degenerates  and  becomes  barren ;  and  if  the  plant 
is  examined  at  bottom,  it  will  be  found,  that  inllcad  of  cxteiuiino 
its  roots  to  their  ufual  length,  it  has  fliot  out  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fibres  like  threads,  which  extend  no  farther  than  the  good  mould  ; 
and  thcfe  being  quite  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  nature,  the 
plant  periflies,  or  rcmaiiis  In  an  inactive  and  barren  ftate.  VVheiea^, 
had  the  vine  been  planted  in  the  common  Toil  at  firft,  it  v/oulu  have 
met  with  no  alteration,  no  fuddcn  change  to  check  its  growth.  This 
is  fufficient  proof,  that  the  foil  Ihould  be  well  mixed  and  good,  for 
the  vine  profpers  in  a  warm,  fruitful  foil,  but  proves  unfruitful 
and  periflies  in  a  foil  cold  and  barren  :  yet  a  foil  may  be  too  rich, 
or  made  too  rank  by  manure,  and  thii  extreme  fhould  aUb  be 
avoided.  But  to  return  to  planting  the  vines ;  the  holes  being  dug 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  planter,  a  ftake  fliould  be  chivea  oa 
one  fide  of  the  hole,  and  the  vine  then  pl.uued  with  the  foot  fet  for- 
ward from  the  ftake,  and  bent  a  little,  fo  as  to  bring  it  gently  up 
againft  it,  but  one  eye  only  fliould  remain  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  :  the  bud  or  eye  mnft  not  touch  the  flake,  but  look  from  it : 
the  earth,  mixed  well  together,  fliould  be  prcfied  gently  :ibout  the 
vine,  till  the  hole  is  almoll  full,  and  the  reft  thrown  in  lig'ftly 
without  preffing,  fo  that  it  may  rife  up  to  the  eye  of  the 
vine,  which  ought  to  be  about  two  inches  above  the  common  fur- 
face.  By  this  means  the  vine  will  be  preferved  from  drying  winds 
and  the  hot  fun  till  it  begins  to  grow.  Some  place  four  or  five  pavin|; 
Hones  about  the  foot  of  the  vine,  not  fo  clofe  but  thit  the  roo.s 
may  flioot^out  between  them,  and  thcfc  they  fay,  and  we  think  with 
reafon,  condenfe  the  air  in  hot  dry  feafonc,  and  nourifli  the  vine  with 
moifture,  and  cool  and  refrefli  it  when  patched  with  t-.xccllive  heats. 
In  the  northern  colonies,  the  vines  fliould  be  plaiitcd  on  the  fbuih 
fide  of  thvJ  flakes  for  the  faicc  of  the  fun :  in  the  Ibuthern  colo- 
nies, they  fhould  be  plantjcd  on  the  north  fide,  to  avoid  too  great 
]ieat.  The  upper  eye  only  fliould  flioot  out  branches,  from  wF7ich 
the  head  ,of  the  vine  is  formed.  If  aay  flioots  fliould  rile  from  be- 
low, which  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  the  fojncr  they  arc  rempved  the 
Letter;  thefe  are  called  fuckers,  and  very  much  exhaufl  the  vine. 
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When  the  vineyard  is  planted,  if  tl.ere  arc  any  cuttings  remaining^ 
they  n^ould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  or  along  the  north  fide  of  the 
flakes,  for  there  will  be  occafion  for  thetn^  as  many  of  the  vines  will 
fail,  and  the  fooner  their  places  are  fupplied  the  better.  If  feme  of 
the  vines  do  not  flioot  till  July,  they  (hould  not  be  given  up,  as  they 
may  grow  notwithftanding ;  many  have  not  fliot  till  Auguft,  and 
yet  have  done  well.  Filling  up  all  the  Vacancies,  where  the  vines 
have  failed  or  mifcarried,  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  be  done  as  foon 
as  poffible,  cither  the  fall  after  the  vines  were  planted,  with  plants 
from  the  nurfery,  if  the  planter  has  any  growing  ;  or  the  nextfpring, 
■with  cuttings,  which  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting  them  ;  for  having 
no  root,  they  fuffer  greatly  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  if  planted  in  the 
fall  mo'i\  of  them  perifli.  If  the  vacancies  fliould  by  any  means  be 
neglefted  for  three  or  four  years,  the  planter  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  raife  thrifty  and  flourifliing  vines  in  fuch  places  afterwards ;  be- 
caufe,  by  this  time,  the  neighbouring  vines  having  fliot  their  roots 
all  round  the  Ipot  where  the  young  vine  is  to  be  planted,  will  fo 
tlraw  away  the  nourifhment,  and  entangle  the  fmall  tender  roots 
that  firft  flioot  from  it,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  fl^ioot  forward 
and  flouriih.  Some,  for  this  reafon,  plant  two  cuttings  in  a  hole, 
left  one  fliouId  niifcarry.  To  this  the  chief  objeftion  is,  that 
hereby  the  regularity  and  uniforhiiiy  of  the  vineyard  is  hurt,  many 
of  the  vines  (landing  out  of  the  line.  For  in  a  well-regulated 
vineyard  the  vines  fliould  be  always  arranged  in  regular  rows.  If 
fome  of  the  vines  prove  weak  the  firft  fummer,  and  do  not  recover 
lirength  the  fecond,  though  manured  and  cultivated  ivell,  they 
fliould  be  rooted  out,  (for  in  fuch  cafe  they  very  feldom  are 
■worth  raifing)  and  healthy  vines  planted  in  their  ftead  out  of  the 
rtUrfery.  * 

In  digging  up  the  plants  from  the  nurfery,  care  flioulci  be  ufed  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  without  wounding  or  bruifing  the  roots,  and  hav- 
ing a  pail  or  fmall  tub  half  full  of  rich  dung  water,  the  plants  fliould 
be  put  with  the  roots  downward  into  that,  to  preferve  them  from 
tHe  fun  and  drying  winds,  which  would  fobn"  parch  ahd  dry  up 
thefe  young  tender  roots  and  kill  tfte  vine.  When  the  planter  has 
dug  up  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  plaiks,  he  fliould  then  proceed  to 
planting,  which  muft  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  holes 
being  dug  deep  enough  and  fuffidently  wide  for  the  roots  to  be 
fpread  in  at  lull  length,  fome  loofe  earth  fliould  be  thrown  in,  and 
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fpreatl  over  the  bottom  ot  the  hole.  The  plant  fliould  then  be 
fixed  near  the  ftake,  i'o  high  that  the  little  branches  may  rife  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  fnrface  of  the  ground.  The  roots,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, for  the  moH  part  grow  in  rows,  one  above  another.  The 
upper  roots  of  all,  v/hicii  are  called  the  day  roots,  muft  be  cut 
away  ;  the  under  roots  of  all  muft  then  be  fpread  at  full  length,  and 
co>'ered  with  earth,  then  the  next  muft  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fo  on  till  all  be  regularly  extended  and  covered.  This  is  pur- 
fuing  nature,  which  is  generally  the  beft  direftor.  The  earth 
alio  by  this  means  will  better  fettle  about  the  roots,  and  the  vines 
in  the  fpring  will  grow  and  flourifl»  as  if  they  had  not  been  moved 
or  tranfplanted. 

The  vines  being  all  planted  as  above  directed,  and  the  vine  cut-  ^ 
tings,  with  one  bud  only  above  ground,  and  that  almoft  covered 
with  light  earth,  to  preferve  them  from  fuftering  from  heat  and 
drying  winds  till  they  begin  to  grow  ;  this  upper  bud  only  will 
flioot  out  branches,  and  the  lower  ones  will  throw  out  roots :  and 
this  is  much  better  than  having  two  or  three  buds  above  ground, 
and  branches  growing  from  them  all,  which  only  ferve  to  weaken 
the  vine,  and  hinder  the  forming  ot"  a  good  head,  which  is  the  firfl 
and  chief  point  to  be  well  fecured. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  management  of  the  vine  in  its  infant  ftate, 
upon  which  will  very  much  depend  the  after  fuccefs  of  the  vineyard. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  forming  and  managing  of  vines  to  ad- 
vantage for  vineyards,  by  ftakes  or  efpaliers.  As  for  wall  fruit,  the 
vines  that  are  fixed  to  walls  muft  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  efpaliers,  that  is,  the  head  of  the 
vine  is  at  firft  formed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  But  this  we 
ihall  particularly  explain  when  treating  of  the  management  of  vines 
for  efpaliers ;  we  ftiall  begin  with  the  proper  cult  .  e  of  vines  that 
are  defigned  for  ftakes. 

In  this  cafe,  the  head  of  the  vine  is  formed  near  the  furface  of 
the  ground  :  this  method  is  now  generally  pra6tifcd  throughout 
wine  countries,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  method  proper  for  countries 
where  the  frofts  in  winter  are  fo  hard  as  to  hurt  vines,  by  which 
means  the  next  year's  crop  is  deftroyed.  Thsre  is  no  way  to  preveni. 
this  but  by  covering  the  vines  in  winter,  which  cannot  be  done 
when  fixed  upon  frames  or  efpaliers  without  great  difficulty  and  la* 
bour,  as  well  as  danger  to  the  vine^  »-., 
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The  firfl  fummer  after  the  vine  is  planted,  there  is  nothing  to  dtj, 
but  to  tie  up  the  little  branches  to  the  ftakes  with  a  foft  band,  as 
foon  as  they  are  grown  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  which 
uill  fave  them  from  being  torn  off  by  hard  winds,  which  would 
endanger  the  vine  ;  bcfides,  they  grow  the  ftronger  and  the  better  for 
it,  and  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  hoe,  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row. The  ground  ihould  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and 
grafs,  for  they  are  great  enemies  to  vines,  and  if  the  ground  is  kept 
mellow  and  loofe,  the  vines  will  grow  and  flourifh  the  better.  If 
the  planter  has  any  litter,  fliort  ftraw  and  chaff,  the  Ihives  of 
broken  hemp  or  flax,  the  chaff  of  flax  feed,  the  duft  and  chaff  of 
buckwheat,  and  the  ftraw  trod  fine  with  horfes  when  it  is  dry,  any 
or  all  of  thefe  fpread  over  the  vineyard  after  it  is  hoed  or  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  will  keep  down  the  grafs  and  weeds,  keep  the  ground 
moift  and  light,  and  greatly  preferve  the  good  foil  from  wafhing 
away.  If  this  is  done  the  firfl  three  or  four  years,  it  will  greatly  for- 
ward the  vines,  bring  the  ground  into  good  heart,  and  finely  pre- 
pare it  to  produce  good  crops,  by  keeping  it  loofe,  airy  and  light. 

In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  leaf  begins  to  wither  and 
fall  off,  which  is  the  befl  time  for  trimming  of  vines,  the  planter 
(liould  cut  down  all  the  branches  to  one  good  bud  each,  and  re- 
membering, that  the  lowermofl  bud  next  the  old  wood  is  called  the 
(lead  eye,  and  never  reckoned  among  the  good  buds.    When  the 
vines  are  thus  trimmed,   a  careful  hand  fhould  take  away  the  dirt 
from  the  foot  of  the  vine,  about  four  inches  down,  and  cut  away 
all  the  upper  roots  that  appear  above  that  depth.     Thefe  fliould 
be   taken    away  every  fall  for  the  firfl  three  years.     The    beft 
way  is,  not  to  cut  them  off  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  vine,  but 
about  a  ftraw's  breadth  from  it,  as  they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to 
grow  again  as  when  cut  clofe.    Thefe  upper  or  day  roots  greatly 
weaken  the  vine,  and  hinder  the  lower  roots  from  extending  ar;d 
firmly    fixing   themfelves   below,    on  which  greatly  depends  the 
ftrength,  firmnefs  and  durablenefs,  of  the  vine,  and  alfo  its  fruitful- 
nefs.    Befides,  by  the  roots  running  deep,  the  vine  is  preferved  from 
perifliing  in  long,  tedious  droughts.  The  foot  of  the  vine  fliould  be 
left  open  after  the  day  roots  are  cut  away,  that  it  may  dry  and  harden, 
till  the  hard  frofts  come  :  then  the  holes  Ihould  be  filled  again,  and  the 
head  of  the  vine  coyered  with  chaff  and  fliort  flraw  mixed,  or  with 
bog  or  fait  hay,  or  with  horfe  litter  that  is  free  from  ^unga^d 
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grafs  feeds ;  for  thcfc  fliould  be  carefully  kept  out  of  a  vineyard, 
\vhich  will  fave  the  labour  of  rooting  out  the  grafs  that  would  fpring 
from  them.  Some  cover  the  head  of  the  vine  with  earth  whea 
they  fiU  up  the  holes ;  but  this  is  wrong,  as  it  greatly  endangers  the 
vine,  the  ground,  in  warm  rains,  mouldinp  and  rotting  the  vine. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  the  planter  fiiould  fuffer  no  dung  to  be  among 
the  ftraw,  hay  or  horfe  litter,  with  which  he  covers  his  vines,  as  the 
heat  of  the  dung,  in  u-arm  rains  or  muggy  warm  weather,  will 
mould  and  rot  them  ;  the  cooler  and  drier  they  are  kept)  the  better. 
When  the  planter  trims  his  vines,  if  he  finds  that  any  of  them  have 
failed,  which  is  very  common,  he  fliould  plant  others  in  theif 
room  immediately,  if  he  has  any  plants  of  the  fame  fort  growing  in 
his  nurfcry  ;  if  not,  he  fliould,  without  delay,  provide  cuttings  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  preferve  them  till  fpring,  as  before  direfted,  and 
plant  them  in  the  vacant  places,  that  the  vineyard  may  be  full  and 
complete  as  foon  as  poffible. 

The  fecond  fummer  the  planter  will  find  more  branches  fliooting 
fiom  the  heads  of  his  vines  than  did  the  firft  fummer  ;  and  here  the 
Ikill  of  a  vigneron  is  neccflhry  for  forming  the  head  in  the  belt  man- 
ner. The  bed  method  is  to  let  the  ftioots  grow  till  they  are  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  then  to  chufe  eight  that  are  fliort-jointed  and  much 
of  a  fize  that  grow  on  ail  fides  of  the  vine,  and  ftrike  off  all  the 
reft.  If  one  branch  among  the  whole  number  appears  much  more 
thrifty  than  the  reft,  the  planter  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  fave  it ; 
but  in  this  cafe  his  eye  fliould  not  fpare,  for  it  will  dravv  to 
itfelf  the  chief  nourifliment  of  the  vine,  and  deftroy,  or  at  leaft 
much  weaken  the  reft  of  the  branches,  and  after  all  will  bear 
but  little  fruit,  for  the  fliort-jointed  branches  prove  the  beft  bearers, 
and  thefe  ftanding  on  all  fides  of  the  head,  preferve  the  vine  in  full 
ftrength  and  vigour.  For  this  reafon,  the  rounder  the  head  of  the 
vine  is  formed  the  better  :  if  the  branches  aie  futfered  to  grow  only 
from  one  fide  of  the  head,  the  other  fide  fufters  greatly,  and  is 
apt  to  perifli. 

This  year  there  fliould  be  two  flakes  to  a  vine,  one  on  each  fide, 
to  which  the  branches  fliould  be  fattened  ;  by  this  means  they  are 
Ipread  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  grow  the  ftronger ;  the 
liin,  air  and  winds,  come  to  every  part,  the  wood  ripens  well,  the 
buds  fill,  and  they  are  the  better  prepared  to  become  fruitful  in  due 
time :  whereas,  when  they  are  huddled  all  tocetber,  and  fattened 
op  to  one  ttake,  they  fuffer  greatly  for  vvaut 
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dry  their,  after  rains,  milb  and  heavy  dews  ;  and  in  clofc,  damp 
wcatlicr,  they  often  mildew  and  ro».  Another  reafon  for  tying  up 
the  brandies  fingly  tu  the  ilakes  on  each  fuie,  as  loon  as  they 
are  long  enough,  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  torn  ott"  by  hard 
winds,  which  would  ruin  the  vines.  Tiie  vineyard  fliould  always  he 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and  grafs ;  and  the  dryer  the  grovind 
is,  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more  6fFettually  they  arc  de. 
jflroyed,  by  hoeing,  ploughing  and  harrowing.  But  the  planter  fliould 
remctnbcr,  never  to  meddle  with  his  ground  when  it  is  wet,  for  in 
fuch  cafe  he  does  more  hurt  than  good. 

This  fecond  fummer  the  main  branches  fliould  be  fuftcred  to 
grow  about  five  feet  long,  and  then  the  ends  of  them  be  nipped 
oft',  in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  growing  wild.  The  lateral  or  fecondary  branches 
fliould  be  nipped  off  at  I'le  end  when  they  arc  about  a  foot  long, 
the  nephews  alfo  fliould  be  nipped  off  when  they  arc  about  fix 
inches  long.  Tliis  is  much  better  than  the  taking  aU  thefe  fniaWer 
branches  clean  away,  which  is  tlie  pradice  of  fome  ;  for  when 
fhefe  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main  branches  evidently  fuiler. 
they  grow  flat,  and  appci,r  diftorted ;  which  plainly  fliews,  that 
nature  is  deprived  of  fomcthing  that  is  cflentially  ncceflaiy  to  her 
well  being.  It  is  quite  nccefiary  to  nip  otf  tlie  ends  of  the  main 
branches,  when  they  arc  grown  about  five  feet  long,  as  they  grow 
the  larger  and  flronger,  the  wood  ripens  the  better,  the  lower  buds 
are  better  filled  and  prepared  for  bearing  fruit.  Befides,  the  vines 
become  habituated  to  a  low,  humble  ftate,  and  their  tendency  to 
climb  and  mount  up  above  every  thing  that  is  near  them  is  checked, 
by  which  means  they  bear  fruit  within  reach.  Some  time  after  the 
tops  of  the  main  branches  arc  nipped  of,  they  will  flioot  out  a  fecotid 
time,  and  then  they  generally  throw  out,  from  near  the  end,  two 
branches  inftead  of  one  ;  t'lcfe  mufl  be  nipped  off ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  lateral  or  fecondary  branches  muft  be  looked  to  and  nipped,  if 
any  of  them  are  fliootlng  out  again. 

In  the  fali  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  wither  and 
fall  off,  which  happens  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  weather, 
tlie  branches  fliould  be  again  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each,  the 
earth  taken  av/ay  round  the  heads  of  the  vines,  as  before  diretfted, 
the  day  roots  cut  oft",  and  the  vine  managed  jufl  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  fall  before.  As  fume  of  the  forward  vines  will  bear  fruit 
thf  third  year  from  planting,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  the  planter  to 
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dcfiie  fruit,  and  cfpeclnlly  to  know  what  lort,   and  how  good,   the 
ditlL-rent  vines  will   bear,  to  fatisfy  his  curiolity,  we  would  advilb 
him  to  let  afide  two  or  three  of  each  fort  of  his  moft  thriving  vinta 
for  that  [Jiupofe,  and  inft.ad  of  cuttin_[{  down  all  their  branches  to 
one  bud  each,  hkc  the  reft,  leave  two  branches  on  each  of  theie 
vines,  with  two  or  three  p;oo.i  buds  on  each,  which  will  fliew  fome 
fruit  for  the  fatisfadion  of  his  ciiriofity.     But  we  woidd  perfuade 
him  to  prevent  the  rcll  from  hearing  fruit  till  the  fourth  year,  and 
the  weaker  vines  till  the  fifth,  for  the  vineyard  will  make  him  ample 
latisfartion  for  this  piece  of  fclf-denial,  as  it  greatly  weakens  a  vine, 
and  indeed  any  other  fruit  tree,  to  bear  when  fo  young  ;  and  how- 
ever fond  moll  men  may  be  of  their  vines  bearing  much  fruit,  the 
everbearing  of  vines  is  allo^'ed,  on  all  hands,  to  hurt  them  greatly. 
To  prevent  which,  in  wine  countries,  where  it  is  common  to  Icafe 
out  vineyards  to  hulbanclmcn,  whom  they  call  vignerons,  they  have 
very  flrift  laws,    obliging  them  to  leave  only  four,  fix,  or  eight 
bearing   branches  on  a  vine,    according  to  the  age  of  the  vine- 
yard,   the   ftrength  of  the  vines,    the  goodncfs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
cuftom  of  different  countries  where  good  wines   arc   held  in   re- 
pute, to  prevent  their  hurting  the  vines,  and  the  reputation  of  their 
jiroduce.     Thefe  vignerons  are  likewife  obliged,  after  three  fruitful 
years,  if  fo  many  happen  fuccelTively,  to  let  their  vineyards  reft  one 
year  without  bearing  fruit,  that  they  may  have  time  to  recruit  and 
gather  frefli  ftrength. 

The  third  fummer  the  planter  fliould  manage  his  vines  in  the 
fame  manner  he  did  the  fecond,  tying  up  all  the  branches  to  the 
Itakes,  one  above  another ;  only  of  thofe  v';  c3  that  are  to  bear 
fruit,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  fliould  be  tici-  up  above  the  reft, 
that  the  fruit  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  the  air  and  winds, 
all  which  are  necelfary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity.  This  year  a 
third  ftake  fliouId  be  provided,  which  fliould  be  drove  down  in 
the  fpring,  juft  on  the  north  fide  of  the  vine,  upon  a  line  with 
the  reft.  To  this  ftake  the  branches  that  bear  fruit,  there  beino; 
but  few  of  them,  will  be  bell  fiiftened,  becaufe  there  will  be  tho 
more  room  for  the  branches  of  referve,  which  are  to  bear  fru't  the 
next  year,  to  be  diftiiu'lly  faftened  to  the  fide  Hakes.  Theic  branchc; 
of  referve  are  now  of  great  importance  to  the  owner,  as  the  next 
crop  will  depend  upon  the  right  management  of  them  Tlity  fliould, 
therefore,  be  carefully  tied  up  at  proper  diftances  to  the  fide  flakes, 
thiit  thoy  may  grow  writ,  that  the  wood  may  ripsu,  aiid  the  buds 
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may  be  well  filled.  When  they  are  grown  above  five  feet  long^,  tni* 
ends  mud  be  nipped  off,  and  tlie  lateral  branches  kept  Ihort,  and  the 
nephews  reftrained,  if  they  grow  too  long.  As  to  the  few  vines  that 
bear  fruit  this fumnier,  tlie  fruit-bearing  branches  fliould  he  nipped  off 
five  joints  above  the  fruit,  and  the  fulc  branches  and  nephews  licpt 
ihort,  as  above  direfted. 

In  the  fall  of  this  third  funnncr,  two  of  the  beft  fliort-jointed 
branches  of  referve  fliould  be  favedj  one  on  each  lide  of  the  head  of 
the  vine,  for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year :  the  reft  fliould  be  cut 
down  to  one  good  bud  each.    If  fome  of  the  vines  be  very  ftrong  and 
flourifliing,    the  planter  may  preferve  four  branches  for  bearing 
fruit,  but  by  no  means  more,  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  vine.    As 
to  the  branches  on  the  few  vines  that  bore  fruit  this  year,  they  muft 
be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each  ;  for  the  fame  branch  fliould  never 
be  futfered  to  bear  fruit  two  following  years,  imlefs  the  trees  fall  fliort 
of  branches  of  referve,  in  that  cafe  the  planter  muft  do  what  necef- 
fily  requires,  and  let  the  old  branches  bear  a  fecond  time,  but  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  bear  large  clufters,  nor  fair  fruit.     Thofe  vines  thut 
bore  fruit  this  year,  fliould  not  have  above  two  branches  on  each  left 
for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year,  by  which  means  their  flrength  will  be 
preferved  iVom  being  exhawfted  when  young  ;    in  confcquence  of 
which  they  will  laft  the  longer,  and  bear  fruit  the  more  plentifully. 
The  reft  of  the  management  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  laft  year ; 
ftxctpt  that  fome  time  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  fomewhat 
later,  if  the  hard  weather  keeps  olf,  a  fmall  long  trench  on  each  fide 
«»f  the  vine  fliould  be  dug  with  a  hoe,  and  the  branches  that  are  kept 
for  bearing  fruit,  laid  down  gently  into  them,  and  covered  over  with 
the  earth.  The  part  which  appears  above  ground  muft  be  well  covered 
with  ftraw,  bog,  or  fait  hay  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  that  is  bu- 
ried werealfo  covered  in  the  fame  manner,  with  ftraw,  &c.  it  would 
be  beft  ;  for  the  branches  being  of  an  elaftic  nature,  they  are  very 
apt,  upon  the  thawing  of  the  ground,  to  rife  with  their  backs  above 
the  "round,  and  remain  expofed  to  the  v/eather,  by  which  means  the 
crop  is  often  loft,  which  a  fmall  covering  of  ftraw  or  hay  will  prevent. 
It'  any  of  them  fliould  be  too  flift'  to  bend  down,  then  ftraw  fliould 
be  bound  round  them  and  the  ftake. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  fourth  year,  the  branches  that  have  been  pre- 
ferved for  bearing  fruit,  fliould  be  carefully  trained  up  to  the  fliL 
ftakes,  the  higher  the  better  j  the  branches  that  flioot  out  from  the 
head  this  Ipring,  which  arc  cillcd  branches  of  rcfci ve,  and  arfe  de- 
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figncd  to  bear  fruit  tlie  next  fuccecding  year,  fliould  !ic  tied  up  to  tlic 
ft.ikcs  below  the  truit-bcaring  branches,  and  one  or  two  to  the  middle 
ftake,  if  there  is  room,    for  oftentimes  the  fruit-bearing   bnuuhcs 
occupy  the  middle  as  well  as  the  fide  Itakcs,  and  efpec  ially  in  a  plciu 
tiful  year.   The  management  of  the  vine  in  its  bearing  ftatc  calls  for 
a  clofe  and  particular  attention.     Some  gentlemen,  and  thole  who 
have  written  bcfl  upon  this  fubjeft,  recommend  the  taking  away  all 
the  lateral  or  fecondary  branches  and  the  nephew?,  clofc  to  the  body 
of  the   fruit-bearing  branch,    and  to   leave  only  the   main   leaves 
of  that  branch,  thinking,  by  this  method,  that  all  the  nourilhment 
of  the  vine  is  thrown  into  the  fruit.     They  aUb  order  the  top  of 
the  branch  to  be  taken  off  within  three  joints  of  the  uppermoft 
clufter  of  grapes.  Others  again  arc  for  following  nature,  and  differing 
all  the  branches  to  extend  themfelves  as  they  will.     Thefe  we  look 
upon  as  two  extremes,  and  think  that  a  middle  way  is  the  beft,  moft 
rational,  and  fafeft.     The  lateral  branches,  the  leaves  and  nephews, 
are  fuppofed    by    naturalifts    to    draw    off   the  crude    and    thin 
juices,  and  to  hinder  them  from  entering  and  fpoiiing  the  fruit, 
and  alfo  ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  through  all  the  parts 
which  is  neceflary  to  vegetation,  and  for  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfcrt 
maturity.   That  this  is  fo,  or  how  it  is,  wcare  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  nature  as  to  determine  ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  when  thefe  fmaller  branches  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main 
branches,  inftead  of  growing  round,  full  and  plump,  which  is  their 
natural  ftate,  become  hard,  flat,  and  diftorted,  and  have  an  unna- 
tural!  appearance.     Belides  thefe  branches,  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  ferve  to  fliade  the  fruit  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  to  fcreen  them  from  violent  winds,  from  hail  and  beating  rain?, 
from  damps  and  fogs  and  cold  night  dews,  which  are  all  injurious  to 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  cold  dry  north-eaft  winds,  and  the  cold 
driving  north-eail  ftorms.    But  this  fliould  not  lead  into  the  other 
extreme,  for  if  the  vine  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  all  thefe  branches  fnf- 
fereflto  grow,  it  will  run  wild,  and  ruin  itfelf  by  its  own  excefs.  This 
is  thp  method  of  managing  vines  when  the  head  is  formed  near  the 
ground,  and  which  is  now  praftifed  in  moll  vine  countries  in  vineyards, 
except  fortie  parts  of  France,  where  they  are  flill  fond  ofefpalieis, 
gnd  this  method  murt  be  continued  as  long  as  the  vines  laft,  which  moft 
ivriters  affirm,  will  be  above  one  hundred  years.   As  to  the  manage- 
inent  of  vines  in  gardens,  againll  walls,  and  for  forming  of  fliady 
places,  and  many  other  waye  to  pleafe  the  humour  and  fancy  of  the 
pwi{el^  that  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it  has  no  relation  to  vineyards,  though 
>  the 
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the  leading  obfcrvations  rcfpc£kiiig  ciiUing,  iic.  will  equally  apply  tf» 
them. 

Wc  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the  prafticc  of  fonne  to  cut  all 
the  br.inchcs  down,  and  to  truft  to  new  (lioots  foi  hearini;  of  fruit; 
and  wc  have  read  the  fame  account  in  a  treatilie  publiflicd  by   famrs 
3Moi  timer,  i-Jcj.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  the  year   f/oy,  but 
thffe  accounts  are  fo  vague,  fo  general  and  fupLrficial,  uithoiit  enter- 
ing minutely  into  any  paiiiculars,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them  ;  nor  can  any  man  from  the  account  form  a  judgment  of 
the  manner  of  doinj^  it.    Hca  ever,  from  thence  wc  hive  taken  a  hint, 
and  propole  a  method  which  may  be  woifh  trial.     In  the  fall  o   'he 
third  year  of  the  vine's  age,  i:;llead  (jf  favirij';  two  or  four  biiMi.'ies 
iov  bearing  fi  nit,  cut  down  th>  .'e  v.)  two  buds  each,  anfl  the  re"  cut 
clown  to  one  bud  ench  ;   the  upper  l)tids  of  tin.  fe  branches   tir.it  have 
two,    are  defigned  to   bear  fiuic    ilie    next  year,    the  lower   budj 
and  the  buds  (A  ;dl  the  reft  arc  liefi^^ned  for  fruit  the  year  after»  and 
theiefore  if  any  hiiit  fliould  appeal  i.pon  thnri,  it  fliould  be  taken 
away  as  foon  as  the  eluftei  apj^ears ;  in  the  fall  of  the  iourth  year,  all 
the  branches  that  have  borne fiuit  fhuuld  be  cut  clean  away,  and  tiiofc 
cnlv  left  that  did  not  bear  fniic  ;  and  tiicn,  accordmg  to  the  ftreiigth 
of  the  vine,  as  many  of  thele  may  be  cut  down  to  two  buds,  as  in 
iud);inent  it  is  ihought  che  vine  ouglit  to  bear,  the  reft  ihould  be  cut 
down  to  one,    always    ixmembering   that    the  branches  that  have 
but  one  bud,  and  the  under  bud  of  thole  that  have  two,  are  to  bear 
no  fruit.     When  the  vines  come  to  be  Itrong  and  able  to  bear  it,  all 
the  blanches  fliould  be  cut  down  to  two  buds,  anil  then  there  will  be 
eight  bearing  branches  in  one  year,  which  are  quite  enough  for  the 
flrongeft  vines ;  however,  if  the  planter  has  a  mind  to  ftrain  his  vines, 
and  to  try  how  much  they  will  bear,  he  may  cut  as  many  branches  as 
lie  thinks  fit  down  to  three  buds,  two  of  which  may  bear  frui;.,  while 
the  under  buds  are  kept  for  branches  of  refcrve.     In  the  fall,  all  the 
t'l  nit  blaring  branches  fliould  he  cut  clean  away,  for  no  branch  Ihould  • 
b^  left  to  b^nr  for  two  years.     If  this  method  fliould  fuccecd,  and 
the  planter  think  it  preferable  to  the  method  firft  laid  down,    wc 
rcean  that  of  preferving  branches  of  referve  to  be  laid  down  and  co- 
wered in  winter,  which  is  the  German  method,  and  the  general  praelice 
«f  the  Rhine,  &:c.  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  older  vines  into  this  me- 
cFkhI,  he  fliould  cut  down  the  fruit-bearing  branches  to  one  bud  the  firft 
Tear,  and  the  branches  of  referve  to  two  or  three  buds  each,  as  the 
viuea  appear  able  to  bear  it.    In  this  the  planter  rauft  form  his  judg- 
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ment  from  the  ftrength  ol'  the  vine,  the  j;oodncfs  of  the  foil,  tlio  clil- 
tance  of  the  vines  from  each  other,  ;ind  the  quamity  ol  fruit  thty 
have  borne  the  three  preceding  years :  for  vines  inufl  Iiavc  time  lo  reft 


)orne 

and  recruit,    if  they  are  meant  to  lail 
vigour. 


am 


I   to  bear  ai'uiii    witli 


For  the  covering  of  thcfc  vines  in  the  winter  fcafon,  wc  woiiUi  aJ* 
vife  a  handful  of  foft  hay,  that  is  free  from  grafs-feeds,  to  he  laid  c»n 
the  head  of  tlie  vine,  and  a  flight  hox  ninde  of  rough  cedar  board'.,  or 
of  pine,  l:c  put  over  the  lie:ui,  which  will  be  a  lafc  and  iulKcieiU  co. 
vering  :  otlicrwilc  a  finall  fljcaf  of  draw,  bninid  well  round  the 
flake,  nnd  the  bottom  brnight  all  round  the  htnd  of  the  vine,  and  ie- 
curtd  by  a  band  from  blowing  open,  will  do  very  well.  Tlif  vines 
ftiould  not  be;  covered  till  hard  weather  is  rei.dy  to  fet  ui,  and  they 
fliaiild  be  dry  when  covered. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  n\r.nagcment  of  vines  for  the  frame  or  ef- 
palicr,  it  may^be  necedary  tu  olfor  a  few  obltr'ations  of  a  general  na- 
ture, wliicli  all  who  grow  vitii;s  will  find  it  their  intereft  tp  attend  to. 

When  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  which  they  ought  to  be,  as 
foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  or  as  foon  as  the  leaf  withers  and  falls  off, 
they  feldom  bleed,  and  never  fo  as  to  hurt  them.  If  vines  have  been 
neglefted  and  not  trimmed  in  the  fall,  and  this  work  muft  be  done  in 
tliefpring,  it  fliould  be  done  in  February,  if  good  weather  hnppens,  or 
early  in  March.  If  it  is  done  later,  they  will  bleed  too  much,  and 
endanger  the  crop.  Searing  the  wound  as  foon  as  it  is  made  with  a 
hot  iron,  it  is  liud,  and  we  think  with  realbn,  will  prevent  the  bleed- 
ing. In  trimmirv,  keep  about  two  inches  from  the  bud,  or  halfway 
between  bud  and  oud,  that  the  upper  bucUthat  is  left  may  be  free  from 
danger.  The  rule  is,  to  cut  floping  upward,  on  tin.  oppofite  fide  to 
the  bud,  but  this  \i>  no  kind  of  fecurity  to  the  eyes  below.  If,  there- 
fore, fearing  every  wound  with  a  hot  iron  be  thought  too  much 
trouble,  another  remedy  is,  to  wafli  the  branches  that  are  wounded 
and  bleed,  and  efpetially  the  buds,  with  a  rag  dipped  in  warm 
water,  without  touching  the  wound,  which  in  eight  or  ten  days  will 
ftop  of  itfelf ;  the  liquor  forming  a  iViff  jelly  upon  the  woinid,  like 
coagulated  blood,  and  drying  by  degrees  heals  up  the  wound,  Th^ 
wafliing  muft  be  deferred  till  tliey  have  done  bleeding :  unlefs  this  is 
done,  the  buds  will  be  endangered.  For  fo  glutinous  is  the  l^^p,  that 
it  binds  up  the  bud  it  reachc!,  that  the  leaves  cannot  open  and  unfold 
at  tlie  time  of  vegetation.  In  cutting  off  large  limbs  from  old  vines, 
it  fometimes  happens  that ; 
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and  make  a  hollow,  where  the  water  fettles  and  rots  it.  In  this  cafe 
ihe  remedy  is,  to  cut  fuch  branches  clofe  down  to  wliere  it  is  foiid 
and  green,  and  it  will  bark  over  and  heal. 

It  is  common  for  large  buds  to  flioot  out  two  or  three  branches  each, 
but  only  one  on  each  fliould  be  fuftered  to  grow  ;  if  fruit  is  expedkd 
on  them,  the  planter  fliould  be  careful  not  to  ftrikc  theni  oft  t  ll  he 
knows  which  is  moil  fruittijl.  Vines  ti-.ut  are  clofc  planttd  in  a  vine- 
yard, cannot  be  expefted  to  bear  fo  much  fruit  as  fingle  vines,  or  as 
thofe  that  are  planted  at  a  diftan-  e.  Their  roots  are  too  much  con- 
fined, fo  that  they  cannot  gather  nourifliment  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs 
of  ground,  to  fupport  and  bring  to  perfedion  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit ;  and  this  is  a  fuflicient  r6afon  for  reftraining  them,  and  for  li- 
miting the  number  of  bearing  branches,  if  it  is  meant  to  make  good 
wine,  to  keep  the  vines  in  full  vigour,  and  topreferve  them  for  many 
years ;  but  the  deficiency  is  fully  made  up  by  a  greater  nuniber 
of  vines,  and  the  planting  them  clofe,  enables  the  planter  the  better 
to  keep  them  low. 

Vines  that  bear  black  or  red  grapes  generally  flioot  forth  a  greater 
number  of  branches,  and  more  vigorous,  than  thofe  that  bear  white 
grapes,  and  therefore  the  latter  require  more  caution  in  tiimmiiig, 
and  more  care  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  foil,  that  it 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  heart. 

When  vines  have  been  covered  with  earth  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  they  fliould  not  be  uncovered  in  the  fpring,  till  the  hard  frofts 
are  over,  and  then  it  fliould  be  done  in  a  fair,  warm  day,  that  they 
may  dry  before  night,  for  if  they  fliould  freeze  before  they  are  dry,  it 
vould  greatly  hurt,  if  not  ruin  the  crop* 

In  tranfplanting  vines  or  trees  cf  any  kind,  it  has  by  long  experience 
been  found,  that  removing  them  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaf  is  fallen, 
is  much  furer  and  fafer  than  doing  it  in  the  fpring  :  for  if  trees 
are  well  ftaked,  fo  as  to  Hand  firm  againft  hard  winds,  the  ground 
will  be  fo  well  packed  about  the  roots,  that  they  will  grow  in  the 
fpring  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed,  and  are  in  no  danger,  if  a 
dry  feafon  fliould  happen  (efptcially  if  fome  horfe  litter  or  old  hay 
be  thrown  round  them  in  the  fpring,  foas  not  to  touch  the  fteni.) 
Whereas  if  they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  and  a  drought  fucceeds, 
before  the  ground  is  well  fettled  about  the  roots,  many  of  them  will 
mifcarry. 

As  vines  are  beft  planted  upon  rifing  grounds  to  prevent  too  much 
wet,  and  as  it  is  necelTary  to  keep  the  foil  loofe  and  mellow,  it 
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thereby  becomes  more  liable  to  be  waflied  away  by  hard  rains, 
which  is  a  great  injury  to  a  vineyard  ;  now  if  by  any  means  this  in- 
conveniency  can  be  avoided,  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  therefore  it 
deferves  the  particular  attention  of  the  planter :  Icveral  ways  ha>'e 
been  tried,  fo  as  neither  to  injure  the  vines  nor  hurt  the  crop.  The 
following  method)  where  a  pcrfon  has  the  conveniency,  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  found  effectual.  Lay  broad  flat  llones,  not  exceeding  two 
inches  in  thicknefs,  clofc  along  the  lower  fule  of  the  vines,  after  the 
ground  has  been  made  loofe  and  mellow.  Thefe  ftones  being  broad, 
and  not  very  heavy,  do  not  prefs  hard  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
nor  pack  the  ground  too  clofe.  They  rcfleft  great  heat  on  the 
vine  and  fruit,  which  helps  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  they  prefcrve  the 
foil  from  wafliing  away,  they  keep  the  ground  moift  in  the  drieil 
times,  and  hinder  too  much  wet  from  penetrating  down  to  ihe  roots 
near  the  head  of  the  viae*  which  chiefly  occafions  the  buifting  of  the 
grapes  when  they  are  near  ripe,  after  a  fliower  of  rain.  To  prevent 
this  evil  is  one  rcafon  for  cutting  away  the  day  roots,  which  extend 
thenifdv'es  along  near  the  furface  of  the  ground;  But  where  fuch  flat 
Uones  are  riot  cafy  to  be  had^  we  would  recommend  fliort  draw 
mixed  with  chaff,  tile  fliives  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  chaff  of  flax  feed, 
or  old  half-rotted  (lilt,  or  bog  hay,  free  from  grafs  feeds,  iprcad  thin 
between  the  rows.  On  the  fide  of  lleep  ground?,  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, ilones  in  proportion  to  the  defccnt,  or  logs  of  v.ood,  where 
ftones  ai*e  not  to  be  hadj  muft  be  laid  along  the  lower  fide  of  tIk^ 
vines,  to  keep  the  foil  from  wafliing  au-ay,  which  oth.u-vvife  it  will 
do,  to  the  great  damage,  if  not  the  ruin  of  the  vineyard,  and  .i\ere- 
fore  in  beginning  a  vineyard,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  this  is  an  eltntial 
part  of  the  coft. 

A  vineyard  will  thiive  the  better,  and  the  crops  will  be  more  fure, 
if  it  is  well  fcreened  by  a  good  fence,  buildings,  mountain,  or  thick 
copfe  of  wood  at  a  fmall  diftance,  from  thofe  points  that  lie  nortlj- 
e.ift  and  north  ;  the  winds  from  thofe  quarters,  in  the  fpringof  the 
year,  being  very  unfriendly  to  vines.  But  then  a  vineyard  fliould  be 
quite  open  to  all  the  Other  points  of  the  compafs  ;  tor  vines  fucceed 
beft  in'an  open,  clear,  pure,  wai'm  air,  free  from  cold  damps,  fogs, 
mifts,  and  condenfed  air,  arifing  from  bogs,  f'.vunps,  and  wet  cl  ly 
grounds,  and  from  large  tr.ifts  of  neighbouring  woods.  The 
north-weft  winds  In  America,  arc,  indeed,  rather  advantageous  to  a 
vineyard;  for  although  they  at  e  extremely  cold  iiuvinter,  and  occa- 
fiou  fcvere  frofts,  yet  as  the  vines  are  then  covered,  they  do  them  no 
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harm.  Bcfides,  thofc  winds  are  generally  drying,  and  feldom  bring 
^vet  i  in  the  fp'ing  and)  lumuier  they  are  always  cool,  and  help  to 
brace  up,  harden,  and  confirm  the  leaves  and  tender  new  fliot 
branches  ot  all  trees  and  vegetables,  which  otherwife  would  remaia 
languid  and  weak. 

There  are  thiee  feafons  when  a  careful  and  experienced  vigneron 
flionld  deny  accels  to  his  vineyard  ;  i\vi\y  when  the  ground  is  wet,  be- 
caui'c  tlien  the  weight  of  a  man  prelles  down  and  packs  the  earth  too 
clofe  and  hard  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Secondly,  when  the  vines 
are  in  bloHbm,  becauie  if  they  are  then  diiiurbed  by  handling,  fliaking, 
or  rubbing  ngaiuit  them,  the  farina  or  fine  dnfl  that  is  formed  on  the 
bloflbm,  which  impregnates  or  gives  life  to  the  fruit,  isfliaken  off  and 
the  fruit  mifcarries.  Thirdly,  when  the  fruit  grows  ripe,  beciufe  the 
temptation  is  too  ftrong  to  withftand,  and  pcrfons  will  pluck  off  the 
faireft,  ripefl  grapes,  which  injures  the  whole  bunch,  and  certainly 
is  a  great  injury  to  the  owner,  for  the  faireft  grapes  make  the  richeft 
»nd  fineft  flavoured  wines. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  management  of  vines  upon  efpaliers,  it 
mufb  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a!  pradice  only  fit  for  fouthern 
or  very  warm  climates,  where  the  winter  frofts  are  not  fo  feverc 
as  in  more  northern  regions  ;  for  as  they  are  to  ftand  expofcd 
to  all  weathers,  the  germ  or  bud,  from  which  the  grapes  fpriiig, 
are  apt  to  be  chilled  and  dcftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  a  Iharp 
feafon,  and  efpecially  by  moift  flicking  fnows  freezing,  hard  on  the 
branches. 

The  tirft  year  the  young  vines  are  trimmed  and  managed  in  the 
fanie  manner  as  before  directed. 

The  fecond  year,  when  they  always  flioot  forth  a  greater  nnmber. 
of  branches,  is  the  time  for  making  choice  of  the  beft  branches  for 
ftandards ;  the  planter  fiiould  therefore  fet  apart  two  of  the  beft  fliort- 
jointed  branches  on  each  vine  for  that  purpofe,  that  one  may  be  fe" 
cured  in  cnfe  the  other  fliould  fail,  as  thefe  branches  when  young  arc 
iuhjciSl:  to  many  accidents. 

Having  chofen  two  brandies  for  ftandards,  he  fliould  train  them 
up  as  ftraight  as  polllblc,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  ftake,  to  which, 
when  they  are  grown  about  fifteen  inches  long,  they  fliould  be  bound 
with  a  fofc  band  :  as  they  grow  longer,  they  fliould  be  bound  a  fe- 
cond and  third  time  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ftake,  which  fliould  be  five  feet  high,  the  ends  fliould  be  nipped  off  that 
they  may  grow  thicker  and  ftronger.  When  the  planter  has  taken 
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away  the  tops  of  the  vine,  it  will  (hoot  out  two  branches  at  the  t6p 
inftead  of  one  ;  thefe  muft  alfo  be  nipped  otf  and  kept  fliort,  but 
none  of  the  lateral  b'nmches  muft  be  taken  away  till  the  time  for 
trimminj'^  them.  In  the  fall,  when  the  vine  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
fall,  one  of  thcfe  ftandards  from  each  vme  fliould  be  cut  away  clofe 
to  the  ftock,  leaving  the  other,  which  will  be- out  of  danger;  all  the 
branches  and  nephews  muft  be  trimmed  from  it,  and  the  top  cut  off 
Within  three  feet  and  an  half  of  the  ground,  leaving  four  buds  at  the  top, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  ends  of  the  buds  below  them  ;  all  thefe  wounds 
will  be  healed  before  the  hard  weather  comes  on  ;    the  two  upper 
buds  will  be  the  arms  of  the  vine,  the  two  lower  buds  will  be  the  two 
flionlder?,  and  juft  under  thefe  the  vine  is  faltened  to  the  efpaliers^ 
and  is  called  the  head  of  the  vine. 

The  third  fummcr  the  efpaliers  being  regularly  fet  up  fix  feet  high, 
in  a  line  with  the  vines,  the  pofts  being  of  fome  lafting  wood,  as  red 
cedar,  locuft,   or  mulberry,  which  are  ultimately  the  cheapeft  ;  or 
for  want  of  thefe,  of  good  thrifty  chefnut,  that  is  not  worm-eaten  ; 
and  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  the  middle  fpace  betweert 
vine  and   vine,  the  rails,  four   in  height,  muft  be  well  nailed    ta 
them,    and  placed  on  the  north   fide  of  the  vines,    the  lowermoft 
about  three  teet  from  the  ground,  or  juft  beneath  the  lowermoftbud  on 
the  vine,  the  vine  muft  be  fattened  with  a  ftrone  band  to  a  ftake  firml/ 
fixed  down  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  faftened  to  the  frame  neat' 
the  lower  rail,  the  four  biid-i  i  ;fiiig  above  it.     When  thefe  buds  fliooC 
forth  their  branches,  they  muft  be  reyularly  trai?icd  up  to  the  rails 
above,  and  fallcncd  to  them  with  a  fcilt  band;  as  foon  as  they  are 
long  enough  to  reach  the  firft  above  them,  they  muft  be  faftened  tct 
that,  and  fo  to  the  next,  &c.  as  they  grow,  and  this  muft  be  done  by 
a  carelul  hand,  becaufe  thefe  branches  at  firft  are  very  temler  ;  if  they 
fliould  be  negleded  till  they  are  grown  longer  before  they  are  tied, 
they  will  be  in  ;reat  danger  of  being  torn  off  by  harv     '-"ds,  which  wilt 
greatly  damage  the  vine.     When  the  branches  are  ^.^  own  up  to  the 
top  of  the  frame,  the  ends  muft  be  nipped  off  even  with  it,  and  when 
from  the  tops  they  fiioot  forth  again,  they  muft  again  be  taken  off 
and  kept  down  even  with  the  frame.    The  lateral  branches  and  ne- 
phews alfo  muft  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  fuffered  to 
grow  too  long,  for  fome  of  their  fide  branches  will  fteal  away  to  a 
great  length,  and  rob  the  vine  of  its  ftrcngrh.    If  any  fruit  fliould  ap" 
pear  this  year,  which  may  happen,  it  fliovild  be  tal^gn  away  as  foon  as 
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u  appears,  and  felf-dcnial  will  be  amply  ra*varded  the  fucceeding 
year. 

In  the  fall  of  rfiis  third  year,  the  lateral  branches  ind  riephews  muft 
be  carefully  cut  away  from  the  main  branches,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  or 
lub  againft  the  lower  buds  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  which  is  fre- 
<juently  done  by  cutting  off  the  branches  too  near  the  germ  or  bud. 
For  if  the  thin  bark  that  covers  the  bud  be  rubbed  oflf,  under  which 
is  a  foft  warm  covering  of  a  kind  of  cottt)n,  to  preferve  it  from  cold, 
the  wet  gets  in,  freezes  and  deftroys  the  germ;  The  four  mairi 
l)ranches  that  fprung  from  the  four  buds^  fliould  now  be  cut  down  to 
two  good  buds  €ach ;  befides  the  lower  bud  next  the  old  wood, 
which  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  good  bud,  though  the  planter  will 
be  obliged  fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  iti  In  cutting  oft"  the  main 
•branches,  care  flioukJ  be  taken  to  cut  flanting  upward,  fo  that  the 
tvound  appf^ars  iti  the  fhape  of  the  nail  of  a  man's  finger,  and  the 
flope  fliould  be  on  theoppofite  fide  of  the  bud,  that  if  it  (hould  bleed 
it  may  drop  free  of  I  he  bud  ;  this  is  the  rule  on  which  we  have 
given  our  opinion  Ijefore,  In  cutting,  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near  the  bud  that  is  left,  left  you  endanger  it,  by  letting 
in  the  cold  air  and  wet  upon  it,  before  the  wound  can  heal; 

The  chief  point  in  managing  thcfe  vines,  is,  the  providing  branches 
of  referve  for  recruiting  the  arms  in  fuch  manner  as  to  confine  the 
vine  within  the  compafs  of  the  frame ,  for  if  new  arms  are  raifed^from 
the  old  onee,  the  vine  will  foon  outflioot  the  frame.  The  planter 
muft,  therefore,  feek  for  new  arms  from  the  Ihoulders  ;  if  a  branch 
glows  in  a  proper  place,  any  where  between  the  arms  and  the  headj 
and  happens  to  be  broken,  it  fliould  be  cut  down  ro  two  or  three  good 
buds,  as  foon  as  it  is  difcovered  :  this  is  called  a  keeper,  and  very  well 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  branch  of  referve. 

We  above  dii'efted  to  cut  the  four  main  branches  that  grew  from 
the  four  buds,  down  to  two  good  buds  each,  but  this  is  defigned  for 
the  itrong  vines  only  ;  thole  that  are  weak,  muft  be  cut  down  to  one 
good  bud  each  branch,  by  which  meass  they  will  gather  ftrength  the 
better,  and  if  any  fruit  fliould  appear  on  the  weak  vines  in  the 
fourth,  or  even  the  fifth  year,  it  {Itould  be  ftruck  oft'  as  foon  as  it 
appears. 

,,  The  fourth  yeai-,  when  the  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  the  arms 
may  be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each,  inftead  of  being  taken  clean 
away,  for  the  vines  being  yet  young  and  low,  thefc  two  buds  will  in 
a  manner  become  part  of  the  flioulders,  being  fo  near  them  ;  thefe 
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will  bear  fniit  the  next,  which  is  the  fifth  year,  and  then  the  two 
lower  buds  thnt  grew  on  the  branches  which  Ipning  from  the  llioulder 
may  be  faved  for  branches  of  refervr,  by  taking  away  the  fruit  as 
loon  as  they  appear,  and  thcf;  will  bear  fruit  t!ie  year  after,  which  is 
«ite  fufficient. 

The  fixth  year  the  planter  may  have  three  good  buds  on  each 
branch  for  bearing  fruit,  and  the  feventh  year  he  may  have  four 
buds  on  each  branch,  which  will  make  eight  bearing  branches, 
which,  as  before  obferved,  arc  thought  by  the  beft  judges  to  be  quite 
fufficient  for  the  ftrougeft  vines,  if  it  is  meant  to  piake.  good  wine  ; 
and  to  this  number  vignerons  are  genei  "y  confined. 

Vines  that  are  defigned  for  efpaliers  muft  be  planted  further  afun- 
der  than  thofe  that  are  intended  for  flakes,  for  as  they  rife  much 
higher  with  the  flem,  they  require  tiwre  nourifluneut,  and  more 
room  to  extend  their  roots ;  ten  feet  is  by  no  means  top  much : 
twelve  would  be  better. 

One  general  rule  is  neceflarj'to  be  laid  down  in  order  to  give  young 
Yine-dreflecs  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  trimming  vines, 
which  is  a  procefs  to  young  beginners ;  the  young  wood  that  grevr 
this  year,  muft  .be  preferved  for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year,  and 
thf)fe  branches  that  did  not  bear  fruit  are  better  for  the  purpofe  than 
thofe  that  did. 

When  the  arms  have  borne  fruit,  they  Ihould  be  cut  avvviy  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  provided  there  are 
branches  of  referve  growing  on  the  fhoulciers  to  fupply  their  places : 
but  if  the  trees  have  failed  in  thefe,  notwithftanding  all  attempts  to 
procure  them,  the  planter  mufl  then  do  what  neceflity  requires,  and  cut 
the  arms  down  to  two,  three,  or  four  good  buds  each,  according  to 
the  flrength  of  the  vine,  remembering  not  to  fuller  any  fruit  to  giow 
on  the  branches  that  fpring  from  the  lower  bud  on  each  old  arm, 
thefe  being  now  abfolutely  necelFary  for  branches  of  referve,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  anus  the  next  year.  According  to  thefe  rulcc, 
vines  on  efpaliers  muft  be  conftantly  treated. 

Asfome  of  the  fouthern  States  have  a  hot  fandy  foil,  and  are  fub*^ 
jeft  to  great  heats  and  parching  droughts,  we  flia!l  here  offer  a  ixw 
thoughts  and  diredtions  which  we  imagine  moft  likely  to  render  the 
vineyard  fuccefsful  in  thefe  hot  parching  countries. 

:  Firft,  we  think  it  will  be  found  neccllluy  to  fliade  the  young  vines  the 
firfttwo  or  three  years,  during  the  hot  dry  feafons,  by  driving  down 
firmly  in  the  ground  branches  of  trees  thick  fet  with  leavbs,  on  the 
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ibuth  fide  of  the  vines ;  thcfe  are  better  than  mats,   or  pieces  of 
thatch  work,  as  the  air  and  '.vinds  can  pafs   more  ficely  throui^h 
them ;  it  will  aUo  be  neccflary  to  water  the  young  vines  twice  a 
week,  during  the  hot  dry  fcafons,  in  the  evening,  that  the  water 
may  have  the  whole  night  to  for.k  down  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  to 
cool  and  refrefli  them ;  the  branches  in  thde  hot  conntiies  Ihonld 
tjot  be  tied  up  to  the  flakes,  but  fliould  be  fuffered  to  run  on  the 
ground  to  fliade  and  keep  it  moiil  and  cool.   Thcic  vines  mnft  be 
trimmed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  (lakes, 
8s  foon  as  the  lejif  falls,  or  the  vintage  is  over.     The  third  year, 
inftead  of  fixing  flakes  to  faflen  up  the  branches,  fliort  croches 
jhould  be  drove  down  about  fix  feet  al'under,  and  pretty  flrong  poles 
laid  acrofs  upon  them,  fo  that  they  may  lie  about  fourteen  inches 
from  the  gi;ound,  and  fo  near  to  each  other,  tha,t  the  branches  of  the 
vines  may  conveniently  run  upon  tiie  poles  without  dipping  down 
and  running  upon  the  ground;  if  the  ends  of  the  vines  fliould  run 
beyond  the  fides  of  this  bed  of  poles,  they  nnifl  be  turned  in  and 
confined  to  their  proper  beds,  becaule  it  will  be  necefTary  to  have  a 
walk  or  path  of  two  feet  wide  between  the  different  beds  to  regulate 
the  vines,  to  cut  away  the  luxuriant  fuckers,  to  gather  in  the  vintage, 
and  to  trim  the  vines. 

This  bed  of  poles  fliould  be  fo  placed,  as  to  extend  three  feet  on 
each  fide  of  the  row  of  vines,  fo  that  the  rows  of  vines  flanding  eight 
feet  afunder,  there  will  t)e  a  path  of  two  feet  between  row  and  row 
for  the  neceflary  purpoles  before  mentioned.  Particular  care  fiiould 
be  taken  not  to  take  away  too  many  branches  from  thefe  vines,  unlefs 
there  fliould  happen  an  uncommon  wet  feafbn,  nor  to  keep  them  too 
ihort,  becaufe  they  are  defigned  to  fliade  the  ground  as  mucli  as  pof. 
iible,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool  and  nioifl,  which  is  nectllaiy  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  for  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfedion  ;  but 
then  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  or  about  a  month  before  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fruits  begin  to  grow  ripe,  each  in  their  proper  time, 
the  lateral  branches  fhonlti  be  taken  away,  and  the  tops  of  the  main 
branches  cut  off;  but  tliis  muH  be  done,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees, according  to  the  dryncfs  or  vvetnefs  of  the  feafon,  for  the  purpofe 
of  doing  this  is  to  let  in  the  fun  and  the  air,  which,  at  this  fcafpn  of  the 
year  becomes  necefTary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfed  maturity ;  the. 
wetter  the  feafon  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  the  more  branches, 
rauft  be  taken  away,  and  the  fhorter  the  main  branches  mufl  be 
cut,  and  if  neceflary  mod  of  the  leaves  muft  alfo  be  plucked  off;  the 
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fmit  will  ripen  the  better,  niid  make  the  richer  wine,  and  this  may 
be  done  without  any  injui  v^  to  the  vines. 

The  fame  management  with  regard  to  the  thinning  the  branches 
and  the  leaves  at  this  feafo.i  of  the  ycnr,  is  nccelTary  for  vines  that 
are  faftened  to  flakes  or  efpalier:,  in  order  to  meliorate  and  haften  on 
the  full  ripenefs  of  the  fruit;  the  longer  white  grapes  hang  on  the 
vines,  even  after  they  arc  ripe,  if  the  feafon  prove  (h-y,  the  richer  wine 
they  make.  But  it  is  orhcru'ife  with  the  black  grape?,  when  they  are 
full  ripe,  they  muftbe  gathered,  and  the  wine  made  ;  if  not,  they  rot 
and  dry  away  fnddenl)',  and  perilh  in  lefs  than  a  w.,(..k.* 

We  Ihall  now  take  notice  ol  the  diilereat  foils  and  manures  that 
are  beft  for  vineyards ;  a  vineyard  planted  on  a  piece  of  good 
ftrong  new  ground  needs  no  manure  the  firft  fcven  years.  The 
beft  manure  for  a  vineyard  is  fuch  as  is  warm  and  free  from 
grafs  feeds;  fowl's  dung  of  every  kind,  except  waterfowl;  foap 
allies,  or  other  allies  fprinkled  thinly  between  the  rows  of 
vines,  but  not  too  near  them,  for  this  manure  is  very  hot  and 
fliarp;f  the  rich  foil  that  is  waflied  down  and  fettles  along  the 
fides  of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  in  many  low  places  along  roads  and 
highways;  f©a  fand,  mixed  with  coiriinon  foil  that  might  be  taken 
up  along  the  highways,  would  make  an  excellent  manure  ;  in  fliorr, 

*  The  Portugucfc  form  the  head  of  the  vine  near  the  ground,  kit  whether  through 
carelcffnefs,  <he  love  of  cafe,  or  the  want  of  piopcr  msterialb,  wc  taiinot  dctermiiK-,  but 
they  have  a  method  peculiar  to  themfclvcs  of  managing  their  vines ;  they  drive  crotches 
into  the  grourxl,  upon  which  tiiey  fix  ftrong  poles,  which  lie  about  three  her 
from  the  ground,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  according  to  the  ftccpnefs  of  the  hill,  for  their 
vineyirds  generally  grow  upon  the  fides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  branches  ot 
the  vines,  when  grown  long  enough,  they  throw  over  the  poles  and  faftcn  them  ;  they 
trim  them  and  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  according  to  art,  and  in  the  bcgiii- 
!i;ng  of  autumn,  they  cut  away  the  lateral  branches  and  nephews  at  different  tiir.ef.,  and 
by  degrees  pluck  away  all  fuperfkious  leaves,  fo  that  the  fruit  becomes  much  cxpofed 
to  the  fun,  the  ajr  and  winds,  that  they  may  arrive  at  full  maturity.  They  liven  ga- 
ther them,  and  takeaway  all  the  rotten  and  vuiriio  fruit,  throw  them  into  the  vat  and 
tread  them,  which  fufficiently  done,  they  take  them  out  and  prcfb  them  as  dry  as  they 
ean  ;  they  then  turn  the  hulks  into  the  vat  a  fecond  time,  and  although  th.ey  appear 
quite  dry,  yet  they  trample  them  over  fo  long,  that  the  very  hulk-  ftrem  to  dilTolve  ir.To 
vine,  this  they  prefs  a  fecond  time,  and  this  is  laid  by  for  the  lichcU  Minleira  v.-ine^  which, 
m  other  countries  is  dalhed  with  water,  and  made  into  a  thin  wine  for  common 
ufe. 

f  This  manure  is  bcfl-fpreadon  the  ground  in  the  fall,  that  iftr.uy  mix  with  tl..-  tt'A 
and  be  properly  tempered  before  the  heat  of  the  next  fummcr  ceino  &n,  oth'-rv.ii'c  i; 
will  burn  up  the  plants. 
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fund  of  every  kind,  mixed  ia  large  proportions  with  good  foil,  ts 
very  nouiilliing  to  vines,  for  thofe  vines  produce  the  fweeteft  and 
jiciieft  gi'ipc-s,  and  the  flrongeft  and  bcfl  flavoured  wines,  that  grow 
ill  rich  i'liuly  foils :  the  mortar  of  old  buildings,  that  has  been  made 
of  lime  and  land,  pounded  fine  ;  the  duft  of  charcoal,  the  fmall 
coal  and  the  earth  that  the  coal  kilns  are  covered  with  when  burnt ; 
the  foot  of  chimneys ;  the  fmall  cinders  and  black  dirt  found  about 
fmiths  flujps ;  all  thefc  are  excellent  manures  for  loomy  or  clay  grounds, 
to  warm,  to  open  and  to  dry  them,  and  efpecially  if  a  large  quantity  of 
fand  be  mixed  with  it;  creek  mud,  or  the  mud  along  the  lidcs  of  rivers 
thrown  on  in  the  fall,  or  thrown  up  and  fwcetened  all  winter  and 
laid  on  in  the  fpring,  is  a  rich  manure  for  fandy  lands,  or  for  clay 
and  loomy  lands  if  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of  fand.  All  warm 
rich  imti'ied  earth  is  excellent,  fo  ir.  ftrect  dirt  of  cities. 

The  foil  cannot  be  too  frefa  for  a  vineyard,  provided  it  is  not 
too  rank,  and  therefore  a  frefli  new  foil,  that  has  never  been 
ploughed,  at  Icaft  not  in  many  years,  is  always  recommended  as 
molt  proper  for  a  vineyard.  A  clean,  light,  warm,  rich  foil,  that 
lias  a  great  mixture  of  fand,  is  bell ;  a  rank,  heavy,  flubborii  foil 
is  not  good,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the  vines,  unlefs  it  lies  high  along  the 
fouth  and  fou'ch-eaft  fides  of  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  drynefs  of 
the  fituation,  and  the  intcnfe  heat  of  the  fun,  greatly  alter  fuch  a 
foil,  and  mcliorace  it ;  they  open,  warni  and  fweetcn  it,  by  drawing 
out  its  cold,  four,  bitter  nature,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  richeltpro- 
duftions,  fo  that  here  the  llrongelt  and  highefl  flavoured  wines  are 
made. 

The  Roman  frame,  which  ferved  inftead  of  efpalicrs  in  ancient 
times,  w-as  plain,  cheap  and  frugal,  fit  for  farmers,  and  fuch  as 
every  fiirmer  may  procure  without  expenfe  on  his  own  plantation. 
It  conHl'-cd  of  flrong  flakes,  or  fmall  polls,  fixed  well  in  the'.ground 
in  a  flraight  line  fix  feet  high,  and  three  rows  of  poles  tied  fafl  to 
them  one  above  another,  and  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  upper  pole 
b'ilng  four.,  five,  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  vine  ;  over  the  upper  pole  the  bearing  branches  were  laid, 
looking  toward  the  fouth,  and  were  fiilened  to  the  pole,  and  this 
they  called  precipitating  a  vine  j  when  the  branches  were  grown  long 
enough,  they  were  faftencd  to  the  middle  pole,  and  then  to  the 
lowermoil,  and  when  they  came  near  the  ground  they  were  cut  off, 
The  branches  were  regularly  difpofed  fo  that  each  might  have  the 
fc'jfif f:t  of  the  fun  juid  air,  by  being  fallcned  to  ftake§  diiv^n  down 
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ai  certain  diilanccs  alon^  the  frame,  they  were  trimmed  nnd  tnnna_<;cj 
in  other  rcfpefts  jufl  in  tlie  Inmc  manner  as  tliufc  clircdcd  Icr  cf[^a- 
liers  ;  and  indeed  from  thefe  frames  the  efpalier  was  taken. 

The  materials  proper  to  make  bands  of  to  bind  the  vines  to  th« 
flakes  are,  the  fweet  flag,  otherwife  called  the  calamus  aromaticus. 
Thefe  long  flat  leaves  cut  in  June,  and  dried  in  the  fliade,  and  then 
bundled  up  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  fur  ufe,  do  very  wcl"),  but  then 
they  miift  be  made  wet  when  ui'ed.  The  long  flat  leaves  of  reed, 
the  niflies  and  three  fcjuare  that  grow  in  marfliy  or  meadow  ground, 
preforved  and  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  do  as  well. 

From  thefe  necefTiiry  direftlons  for  planting  and  managing  vines 
and  vineyards  we  proceed  to  the  making  of  wines;  a  fnbje»ft  which, 
though  fliort  and  eafy,  calls  for  great  nicety  and  exaftncfs.  ,  The 
making,  fermenting  and  prcfeiving  of  wine,  is  a  m\  fiery  to  the 
people  of  mott  countries,  but  when  the  methods  of  managing  the 
procefs  are  brought  to  light  and  explained,  nothing  appears  more 
limple  and  eafy.  Introduftury  to  this  work,  it  will  be  neceifary  to 
give  fbme  direi'^ions  about  gathering  the  grapes. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  blnck  grapes  differ  from  the 
wliite  in  the  manner  of  ripening,  but  whether  grapes  are  black  or 
white,  they  mufl  be  fully  ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  otherwife 
they  will  not  make  good  wine:  they  Ihould  be  gathcied  in  a  fair, 
dry  day,  when  rhey  are  perfeftly  dry,  and  all  the  rotteii .  :i  unripe 
grapes  mufl  be  taken  away  from  every  clufler,  for  they  fpoil  the 
wine :  if  the  vintage  is  large  and  more  grapes  are  gathered  than 
can  be  maflied  and  prefled  out  in  one  day,  care  fliouid  be  taken 
that  they  are  gathered  without  bruifing,  for  bruifed  grapes  foon 
aontraft  an  unf.ivory  tafle  and  hurt  the  wine  in  proportion  ;  if  they 
are  maflied  the  fame  day  they  are  gathered,  the  bruiting  will  do  no 
hurt ;  neverthelefs,  we  advife  the  gathering  of  them  with  care. 

The  black  grapes  are  befl  known  to  be  ripe,  when  a  few  of  the 
forwardeft  grapes  begins  to  flirivel  and  dry ;  then  they  fliould  be 
gathered  and  made  into  wine  as  fafl  as  pofTib'e. 

If  white  froits  happen  before  fome  of  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe 
though  very  near  it,  fo  as  to  want  no  farther  feeding,  there  need  not 
be  any  apprehenfions  about  them,  they  may  flill  hang  on  the  vines,  for 
they  will  grow  ripe,  rich  and  high  flavoured  notwithftanding ;  but  then 
they  muft  be  gathered  before  the  weather  is  lb  cold  as  to  freeze 
them  ;  the  light  frofls  that  only  kill  the  leaves  do  not  hurt  the  fruit, 
unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  are  late  ripe  ;  thele  faould  be  carefully  covered 
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from  all  frofls,  they  Ihoukl  grow  againrt  walls  or  board  fences  front- 
ing the  Ibuth  or  foutli-eaft,  and  at  night  be  cuvered  with  mats,  or 
iVamcs  tlutclicd  witli  Ihaw,  which  fhould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  bt 
fet  lip  to  cover  the  fi  uit  or  let  down  at  plealiire. 

A  pretty  correft  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  goodncfs  or  bafi- 
nefs  ot'  wine,  and  ot  a  picntitul  or  thin  vintage,  by  the  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  .if  the  Ipring  and  i'ornier  part  of  the  fuinmer  prove  gene- 
rally dry  ;  uith  moderate  refrcfliing  rains  at  intervals  ;  if  the  feafon 
in  Aiigult  and  September  prove  hot  and  dry,  it'  in  the  month  ot 
June  the  weather  prove  calm,  ierenc  and  dry,  when  the  vine  is  in 
bloflbm,  and  the  fruit  is  forming,  the  vintage  will  in  general  be 
plentiful,  and  the  wine  rich  and  good :  bnt  if  at  the  time  of  blof- 
loming  the  feafon  fliould  prove  wet  and  ftormy,  the  winds  high  and 
bluftering  ;  if  the  fpring  is  cold,  wet,  and  backward ;  if  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiimmer  and  fall  is  ilorniy,  raw  and  wet,  the  vintage 
will  be  thin,  and  the  wine  bad  ;  when  this  happens,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefliiry  to  boil  one-half  of  the  muli,  and  lo  manage  it  as  hereafter 
diret'fed. 

As  the  wine  made  fiom  black  grapes  has  a  different  manage- 
jnent  from  that  made  fron\  white  grapes,  we  (liall  begin  with  tlic 
white  : — thelc  muft  be  gathered,  as  before  mentioned,  in  a  fair, 
day,  when  the  grapes  are  perfectly  dry  ;  and  both  the  rotten  and 
unripe  fruit  carefully  plucked  otf  from  every  bunch  ;  the  clufters 
muft  then  be  thrown  into  the  v;;t,  and  thoroughly  maflied  ;  for 
the  more  they  arc  trampled  and  maflied  the  better  :  about  Paris 
they  let  the  murk,  that  id,  the  Ikins,  Iblks,  mufl  and  all,  lland 
together  in  the  vat  eight  and  torry  hours,  and  then  prefs  it  otf, 
but  in  other  parrs  of  France  they  prcfs  ott'  as  foon  as  the  grapes 
are  maflied.  The  lafl  mctliod  we  fliould  prefer,  provided  the 
hulks  are  mailted  or  trod  ovuv  ayrain  in  the  Poituiruefc  manner, 
otherwife  we  flioiik!  prefer  the  method  pradtifcd  by  the  people 
about  Paris,  for  this  uaJorj,  bccanfe  there  is  a  rich  jnilp  that  ad- 
heres to  the  fliin  oi  the  grape,  which  is  not  feparated  by  the  firft 
treading;  but  by  lying  eight  and  forty  hours  in  the  murk,  and 
the  vat  covered  dole,  whicli  is  the  pradice,  a  pretty  ftrong  fermenta- 
tion is  begun  ana  coiuintied  lome  time,  which  partly  dilfolves  aad 
part  looleiis  this  rich  pulp,  which  then  chiefly  conies  away  by 
preiiing ;  hav\ever,v;e  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  treading  of  thefe 
hulks  atier  the  fermentation,  the  muft  having  firft  run  oft' into  the 
jcccivcr,    would  do  the  work  more  effcdually  if  they  were  well 
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preflcd  ufter  it.     But  then  this  caution  nmft  be  attended  to,  that  if 
vines  are  young,  which  ;ilw:iys  aflord  a  thin,  weak  wine,  or  if  th« 
fcafons  have  been  wet  and  bad,  io  that  the  juices  arc  Jiot  rich,  in 
thoic  cafes  the  niuft  IhouJd  be  boiled  bjibrc  any  fwTineiitatiori,  in 
order  to  prefervc  the  wine,  in  that  cafe  the  I'ortiigucie  method  Ihoiild 
be  purliied,  becaufe  the  boilin-/  of  wine  after  the  fermentation  has 
begun  would  entirely  Ipoil  it ;  the  fwcet  muft  only,  as  it  runs  from 
the  treading  into  the  receiver,  fliould  be  boiled.     The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  prelfing  being  mixed  together  is  put  into  hogflieads,  which 
♦lionld  be  filled  within  four  inches  of  the  bung,  that  it  may  havn 
room  to  work  and  ferment,  the  calks  being  placed  in  fome  warm 
room  or  dry  cellar.     Then  having  a  Imall  I'pile  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  of  the  calk,  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  little  of  the  wine 
fliould  be  drawn  in  a  glafs,  and  if  it  is  pretty  fine,  drawn  oft'  im- 
mediately into  a  clean  dry  wcll-fccnted  calk,  the  laiger  the  better, 
fo  there  is  wine  enough  to  fill  it  within  two  inches  of  the  bung  ;  it 
anull  then  be  flopped  clofc,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  open  for  a 
Tcond  fermentation  ;  after  a  few  daya  it  will  work  a  fecond  time, 
but  not  fo  much  as  at  the  fivft.     if  the  wine  is  ftrong  and  good, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  age  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  feafons,  it  will   he  heft  to  lenve  the  bung-hole  open  for  this 
fecond  working,  in  which  cafe  the  wine  will  be  the  better;  for  ftrong 
wines  recjuire  a  greater  fernicntation  than  weak,  and  the  flopping 
of  the  bung-hole  is  a  clu.ck  upon  the  working,  and  prevents  weak 
wines  from  ipending  themfclves  too  much,  which  muft  g.eatly  huit. 
them  J  on  the  contrary,  if  itrong  wines  have  not  a  thorough  work- 
ing, they  are  apt  to  grow  thick  and  ropy,  which  hurts  them  as 
much  the  other  way  ;  by  this  the  wine-maker  may  form  a  proper 
judgment  what  degree  of  iermentation  Ir;  proper  for  the  wine  that  is 
under  working,  and  govern  himfelf  accordingly.    Three  or  four  days 
after   the  fecond  fermentation  begins,    which  fliould  be  carefully 
vvatclu-d,     the  wine  fliould  be  again  tried  in  a  glafs,  and   if  it  is 
pretty  fine,  a  fweet  cafk  fliould  be  prepared,  and  a  good  large  brim- 
(lone  match  burned  in  it ;  as  loon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  whilft 
the  calk  is  full  of  fmokc,  the  v/ine  fliould  be  drawn  off  into  it,  the 
calk  filled  to  the  brim,    and  bunged  up  tight  and  the  vent-hole 
flopped ;  the  fmoke  of  the  briraflone  will  hinder  any  farther  fer- 
mentation :  this  is  called  flumming :  a  mortar  of  clay  and  horfe- 
dang,  mixed  up  with  ilrong  flaK  feed  tea,  fliould  dien  be  made, 
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tncl  the  bunf:  and  vent-hole  cove  «l  clofe  with  ir,  and  then  it  fliould 
iland  till  it  is  fit  to  fell  or  to  ufc. 

When  the  wine-mnker  firft  racks  off  his  wine,  if  he  hns  any  ohi 
wine  that  is  rich  and  good,  of  the  fame  kind  or  colour,  he  liioiild 
put  four  or  fix  palloni  of  it,  and  two  gallons  of  good  brandy  into 
the  calk,  (this  <]iiantiiy  is  fiifliricnt  for  an  Knglifli  hogfhead)  and 
then  rack  off  tiic  wine  into  it  for  the  fitfl  time  ;  this  will  greatly 
rtrcngthcn  and  preicrve  the  wine,  and  if  it  is  weak,  it  will  hinder 
too  great  a  ferruentation  the  fccond  time,  and  fo  pieftrvc  the  purer 
fpirits  from  flying  off. 

When  wine  is  in  fermentation,  all  the  grofs  parts'  are  thrown 
up  to  the  top  of  the  calk  or  veUel  that  it  ferments  in,  and  there 
incctino;  the  air,  they  undergo  a  very  great  change,  they  contract 
•J  hnrdinefs  and  become  rancid.  If  then  they  arc  fulferedto  pals  down 
tlirnuj^h  the  bo'.iy  of  tlie  wine,  which  they  cwrtainly  will  do  as  foon  as 
the  ferment  ition  is  over,  they  will  communicate  thofe  evil  qualities  to 
the  wine,  iind  it  miift  be  a  flrong  wine  indeed  that  will  f>and  fuch  a 
fliock,  and  if  the  wine  is  weak,  it  will  foon  turn  four  ;  if  the  wine  is 
llrong,  and  lias  a  fuflicicnt  flock  of  native  fpirits  to  defend  it  from 
thofe  bad  improflions,  yet  it  v.ill  contraift  an  unfavoury  harflinefs 
which  will  not  be  removed  for  fonic  time,  nor  will  it  be  fit  for 
drinking  till  rigc  has  fmoothed  and  made  it  mellow.  For  this  rcafon 
it  is  that  wine  fhould  be  drawn  off  both  times  before  the  fermenta- 
tion is  quite  over  ;  and  as  to  weak  wine?,  they  fliould  by  no  means 
v/ork  too  much  either  time,  throe  days  arc  quite  futiicicnt  for  each 
■working;  flrong  wines  fhould  work  longer  for  the  reafon  above  al- 
ll^ned;  ihcy  arc  better  able  to  {land  it;  bolides,  it  prevents  ropinefs, 
and  they  rine  the  fooner  and  better  for  it. 

We  now  pafs  on  to  the  makiiig  of  red  wines  from  the  black 
grapes.  In  France,  red  wines  are  managed  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  the  whole  of  one  or  even  two  days  treading  or  mafliing, 
when  the  vintage  is;  great,  is  thrown  into  a  large  vat,  the  mufl, 
ilalks,  fkins  and  all,  and  ftands  in  fome  warm  dry  place  or  eel* 
iar.  The  vat  is  covered  c'.ri'e  with  flieets  or  blankets,  or  both, 
and  thus  it  remains,  from  ,'<  ur  to  fevcn  or  even  ten  days,  ac- 
Gording  to  the  coldnefs  or  heat  of  the  weather.  This  is  done  to 
obtain  a  ftrong  fermentation,  in  order  to  give  a  deeper  colour  to 
the  wine,  and  this  is  the  only  end  propofed  by  it ;  the  manager 
of  this  work  vifits  the  vat  twice  a  day,  and  in  a  glafs  views  the 
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colour  of  the  wine  and  taftes  it;  it"  the  ti»£turc  is  not  deep 
cnouj^h  to  his  mind,  lie  knows  by  the  tafte  of  the  whie,  uhctlier  it 
will  ilanU  n  luh^;(.-r  feinicntatiun  ;  if  it  will  not,  he  contents  Jiiriiiclf 
U'ith  thu  coluui  It  has,  and  draws  and  prclics  it  off,  und  tills  it  into 
ca(ks,  leaving  r1  out  two  iochrs  from  the  bung  for  a  Iccoml  feimcn- 
tation.  V\  hen  the  li.eund  fermentation  is  over,  which  jji-neral'y  hap- 
pens in  four  '  five  d;i)s,  he  then  draws  it  off  into  clean  well* 
fcentcd  caflcB,  and  adds  to  it  fix  galloiw  of  good  old  wine,  and  two 
gallons  of  brandy,  to  au  Englilh  hogflicad,  which  contains  from 
iixty  to  fixty-thrce  gallons.  Where  the  lame  kind  of  wine  is  not  to 
be  had,  he  makes  ufe  of  port  wine.*  He  then  fills  the  calk  quite 
full  and  bungs  it  up  tight,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  open  to  let  out 
the  generated  air. 

This  management  of  red  wines,  which  perhaps,  witli  little  varia- 
tion, is  almoil  as  ancient  as  the  n.aking  of  wine  in  I'rance,  dcferves 
fomc  attention  and  a  elofe  examination,  inafniuch  as  we  arc  fully 
perfuaded,  that  it  is  capable  of  an  ellential  improvement. 

To  undcrftand  the  nature  of  this  procefs  rightly,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered that,  befules  the  main  pulp  or  core  of  the  grape,  which 
is  white  in  black  grapes  as  well  as  others,  there  fticks  to  the  inlida 
of  the  Ikin  aconfidcrable  boily  of  rich  pulp,  which  is  pcrfcdtly  red, 
of  a  deeper  die  in  fome  than  in  others :  this  pulp  gives  the  colour 
to  the  grape,  according  to  the  lightnelij  or  dccpneis  of  its  tindture: 
thus  we  fee  fome  grapes  of  a  light  red,  fome  of  a  full  red,  and 
fome  of  a  deep  red  ;  fomc  again  are  almoft  black,  fome  quite  black, 
and  fume  of  a  Hiining  jet :  tiiis  lame  pulp  alfo  gives  the  tindure  or 
colour  to  the  wine,  for  the  fame  grape  is  capable  of  making  white 
wine  as  well  as  red  wine  ;  if  the  main  core,  which  is  firll  trod  out,  be 
only  ufed,  the  wine  will  be  white  ;  thus  they  make  white  Burgundy, 
&c.  hut  if  tl;^  red  pulp  be  mixed  with  it,  it  makes  i":  of  a  rich  purple 
colour.  As  this  Is  a  clear  cafe,  and  lies  c;-  ^'d  to  every  difcerning 
eye,  tlie  great  pouit  of  improvement  to  be  gained,  is  to  diflblve  or 
Cxtraft  this  rich  pulp,  wi^liout:  injuring  the  wine.  That  the  prcfent 
method  is  the  beft  and  ftxoii  efiedual  to  that  purpofe,  we  can  by 


*  When  we  fav,  "  \vh?rc  the  fame  kind  of  wine  is  not  to  be  had,  he  maketufe  o{ 
Porfiigsl  wince,"  this  ii  mentioned  with  a  view  to  the  United  States,  not  that  th« 
French  make  ul'c  of  fuch  winis,  for  they  nhvays  have  enough  of  their  own  ot  thg 
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no  means  think;  the  violent  fermentation  through  ^vhich  the  wine 
is   macie    to  pafp,    in   order    to  procure   the    tindure,    tnuft  ex- 
faauft  the  fpirits  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  leave  the  body  weak 
and  fiibjeft  it   to  harflinel's,  to  turn  eager  or  vapid  in  a  fliort 
time ;    jlici'e    wines    grow   worfe    not   better  by  age :    many  in- 
iiances  •.)!  ..this'^kiiid  we  meet  with  in  the  French  clarets,  among 
whit-h,  vhcre  one  hogfliead  proves  good,  found  and  wholefome,  ten, 
EOt  to  kiy  twenty,  prove  harlh  and  difagreeable.    Thefe  confidera* 
tJons  have  led  many  to  think,  that  the  prefent  management  calls  for 
a  r'^fcrmation.      The  following  experiment  was  made  feme  years 
ba  ':  lu  New-Jerfey,  which  fcems  to  have  anfuered  :  in  a  clean  Hone 
por,  wide  and  open,  containing  two  gallons,  was  fqueezed  as  many 
rniigundy  grapes  as  nearly  filled  it,  with  the  liquor  and  Ikins ;  the 
Calks  left  out.     It  llood  in  a  dry  room  covered  with  a  coarfe  dry 
towel  four  double,  four   days  and  nights   fcrmenling;   it  was  then 
ftriined  oft"  ar.d   the  ikins  very  well  mafhed  with  the  hand  ;   by  this 
iD«ins  there  was  obtained  a  full  deep  tincture  of  that  kind  of  purple 
that  is  peculi.ir  to  the  Burgundy  wine  j   it  was  then  Ici'l  to  ferment 
in  a  large  cafe  bottle  :  after  tho  firft  and  lecond  fermentations  were 
ever,  there  was  found  about  a  quart  of  rich  fediment  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  pretty  thick  (kin  formed  on  the  top  ;  the  fmell  was  very  plea- 
iint  and  truly  vinous,  the  jufl  indications  of  a  fovind,  healthy  wine. 
By  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  three  days  ferm-entation,  allow- 
iiig  the  fiirft  day  for  heating,  which  is  preparatory  to  fermentation,* 
is  fuftiGient  to  obtain  a  tintture,    with  the  help  of  fqueezing  the 
feins  a  fecond  time,  v\*:hout  injuring  the  w\ne  ;  it  was  found,  that 
what  red  pulp  remained  adhering  to  the  fkins,  feparated  from  them 
very  eahly,   and  by  th«  colour  of  the  wine,   before  the   fecond 
lijueezing,  that  the  fermentation  had  diifolved  mod  of  this  pulp,  or 
extrailed  a  great  part  of  its  tinfture.    From  this  procefs  there  is  rea- 
ion  to  Conclude,  that  if  the  huflcs  or  ikin?,  after  four  days  lying  in 
the  murk,  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  math  vat,  and  hear- 
tily trod  over  again,  and  efpecjally  if  fome  of  the  muft,  or  rather 
wine,   (for  it  is  wine  after  fermentation)  was  now  aiid  then  thrown 
ever  the  hulks,  as  they  are  trampling  it  in  order  to  wafli  away  the 
pulp,  that  a  full  tinfture  might  be  obtained  without  treating  the 
wine,  as  the  prefent  manner  is,  and  without  running  fo  great  a  i'\Os. 
ctf  fpoiling  it. 


*  The  degrees  of  heat  are  mentioned  by  Boerhiavc,  HofFi-aan  and  o  htrs. 
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As  this  is  a  very  important  point,  upon  the  right  management  of 
which  depends  the  goodnefs  of  the  wine,  and  as  a  farther  improve- 
ment is  hereby  defigned,  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  fubje6t, 
and  t^   refore  hope  it  will  not  be  conlidered  as  a  ufelefs  digreffion. 

Wii.j  made  from  young  vineyards  is  always  thin  and  weak,  and 
fo  are  wines  from  old  vineyards,  when  the  feafons  have  been  cold, 
llormy  and  wet,  and  without  fome  affiftance  they  will  not  hold  found 
long ;  this  affiftance  is  given  two  ways,  either  by  the  help  of  fome  old 
ftrong  wine,  one  fourth  part  at  leaft,  and  four  gallons  of  brandy  to  an 
Englifli  hogfliead,  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  half  of  the 
muft  fliould  be  boiled  away  to  one-half  of  its  quanttty,  tiiat  is,  if 
one-half  of  the  muft  contains  forty  gallons,  that  muft  be  boiled 
away  to  twenty,  this  greatly  enriches  it,  and  makes  it  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  liquid  honey:  as  foon  as  it  is  cool,  mix  it  with  the  reft 
of  the  muft,  and  let  it  ferment  together,  and  then  manage  it  as 
other  wines :  when  a  vineyard  conies  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
it  will  yield  mucji  ftronger  wines. 

The  boiling  of  muft  is  managed  in  the  following  manner,  which 
fliouId  be  carefully  attended  to :  the  copper  or  kettle  being  well 
cleaned,  the  infide  fliould  be  rubbed  over  with  a  woollen  rag  dipped 
in  fweet  oil,  which  preferves  the  wine  from  contrafting  a  naufeous, 
copper  or  brafs  tafte ;  the  muft  fliould  be  then  thrown  in,  and  a 
gentle  fire  kindled  under  the  copper  with  brufli  or  linall  fplit  wood, 
the  coj.per  ftanding  fo  high  that  the  wood  need  not  touch  the  bottom 
of  it ;  for  if  at  any  time  the  wood  touches  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or 
copper,  the  wine  will  be  burned,  which  will  fpoil  it ;  it  flioui^ 
therefore  be  ftirred  often  from  the  bottom,  and  the  fcum  taken  oft" as 
it  rifes  till  clear;  the  muft  boiled  away  is  called  defrutum,  or  the 
rob  of  grapes.  If  there  is  a  negledt  in  railing  the  fedimcnt  from  the 
bottom  of  the  copper,  it  will  burn  and  fpoil  the  wine,  as  it  turnsj 
it  bitter. 

And  here  we  muft  caution  every  one  who  attempts  to  make  wine, 
to  be  ftridly  careful  to  have  all  the  veflels  and  inftruments  made  ufe 
of  in  this  work  perfectly  clean  and  fweet ;  for  if  they  have  any 
four,  unfavoury  or  offenfive  fmell,  they  will  communicate  it  to  the 
muft  and  fpoil  the  wine  ;  and  every  thing  that  has  an  oftcRfive  01* 
difagreeable  fmell  flioijld  be  removed  from  the  place  where  wine  h 
made,  and  from  the  cellars  where  it  is  kept  j  the  cellar  ought  to  be 
dry  and  warm,  for  damps  or  wet  hurt  wines  exceedingly :  it  muft 
alfo  be  free  frorii  multincfs,   and,  in  gpo4  vvpaihcr,  the  window? 
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next  the  fouth  and  weft  fliould  be  opened,  to  admit  the  warm  dry 
air,  which  will  prevent  naiftineis  and  dangerous  damps. 
.  Hogfheads  well  bound  with  iron  are  the  only  fafe  calTis  for  wine ; 
if  okl  wine  pipes,  or  hogflieads  with  wooden  hoops,  are  trufted, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  deceive ;'  they  conftantly  want  repairing 
every  year,  but  iron-bound  cafks  will  hold  many  years  without  any 
expenie  at  all,  fo  that  in  three  years  time  they  become  by  much  the 
che<ipcft  cafks,  we  mean  for  {landing  calks,  out  of  which  the  wine 
is  racked  into  otner  cafks  for  fale ;  but  then  as  ibon  as  they  are  empty 
the  lees  fliould  be  taken  out,  and  laved  for  diftilling  into  brandy, 
awd  the  fame  day  the  cafk  filled  with  water,  or  elfe  they  will  be 
deflroyed  by  a  fmall  worm,  v/hich  will  pierce  it  like  a  fieve. 

Every  man  ttiat  has  a  vineyard  fliould  have  a  flill  and  good  M'orm, 
that  he  may  diftill  all  the  lees,  the  hulks  and  the  fcum  into  good 
brandy,  which  he  will  want  for  the  prefervation  of  his  wines ;  the 
fame  flill  will  d  >  to  make  peach  brandy  and  the  fpirits  of  cyder, 
which  will  foon  ^..ay  for  it.  A  flill  that  holds  a  barrel  is  quite  largo 
enough,  unlefs  his  vineyard  and  orchards  be  very  large  indeed. 

We  now  pafs  to  the  different  management  ®f  wine  after  ferment^? 
tion  ;  one  method  we  have  already  mentioned :  lome,  after  the  fe- 
cond  fermentation,  leave  the  wine  in  the  farne  calk  upon  the  lees, 
and  adding  the  old  wine  and  brandy  to  it,  they  flop  up  the  bung-hole, 
and  leave  only  the  vent-hole  open  to  let  «Jut  the  generated  air,  till  the 
month  of  March,  filling  up  the  calk  from  time  to  time  as  the  wine 
fuhfides  or  waftes,  and  then  draw  it  off  into  a  clean,  well-fcented 
and  well-fhimmed  calk,  and  flop  all  clofe  with  mortar. 

Others  again,  in  the  month  of  March,  before  they  rack  it  off  and 
ftum  it,  roll  the  calk  backward  and  forward  in  the  cellr.r  to  mix  the 
lees  thoroughly  with  the  wine,  thinking  thereby  to  communicate  the 
ftrength  of  the  lees  to  the  wine,  and  then  let  it  fland  and  fettle  till  it 
is  fine,  and  rack  it  off  into  clean  well-ftummed  cafks,  and  flop  and 
plaiftcr  all  up  clofe. ^ 

It 


*  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  the  lees  of  ftiong  wines  may  be  of  advantage,  and 
C  unmunicate  fome  ftrcngth  to  weak  wines,  that  are  racked  off  upon  them,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  lees  are  beneficial  to  the  wh\es  that  produce  them  ; 
for,  as  wc  Ii.ivc  already  obfcivcd,  the  lees,  in  the  time  of  fi^rmcntation,  being  thrown 
lip  to  the  top  of  the  veiTel,  there  meet  with  the  air,  and  being  expofed  to  it  for  four 
or  five  day?,  contnft  a  harfh  and  rancid  nature,  if  they  do  not  grow  quite  four  ;  and 
fbrn  fubfidiiig,  as  fom  as  the  fomentation  is  over,  and  fettling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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It  will  be  no  doubt  obferved,  that  we  have  been  filent  in  this  cfTiy, 
about  vines  that  are  natives  of  America ;  the  reafon  is,  they  have 
in  part  already  been  noticed,  and  their  qualities  in  general  defcribed : 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be  nnich  more  untradtable  than 
thofe  of  Europe  :  they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  ftartd  the  frame,  fof 
they  brave  the  feverell  ftorms  and  winter  blafts ;  they  ftirink  not  at 
fnow,  ice,  hail  or  rain  ;  the  wine  they  afford  is  flrong  and  good. 

The  fox-grape,  whofe  beriies  arc  large  and  round,  delights 
moll  in  a  rich  fandy  loam  ;  here  they  grow  very  large  and  the 
berries  are  fweetefl;  but  they  will  grow  in  arty  grounds,  wet  or 
dry  ;  thofe  that  grow  on  high  grounds  generally  bfccome  white,  and 
the  colour  alters  to  a  dark  red  or  black,  according  to  the  lownefs  or 
wetnefs  of  the  ground  :  the  fituation,  we  think,  mufl  greatly  afiedlr 
the  wine,  in  flrength,  goodnefs  and  colour ;  the  berries  are  gene- 
rally ripe  the  beginning  of  September,  and  when  fully  ripe  they  foon 
fall  away  :  thus  much  we  have  obferved  as  they  grow  wild  j  what  al- 
teration they  may  undergo,  or  how  much  they  may  be  improved  by 
proper  foils  and  due  cultivation,  we  cannot  fay. 

There  is  a  fmall  black  grape,  a  fize  bigger  than  the  viinter  grape, 
that  is  ripe  m  Sej»tember ;  it  is  plealant  to  eat,  and  makes  a  very 
pleafant  wine.  Thele  are  well  worth  cultivating,  as  is  the  grape 
of  Scioto  and  the  newly-diicovered  grape  of  Indian  river  in  Mary- 
land, which  promifes  to  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  vineyard. 

The  frofl,  or  winter  grape,  is  known  to  mofl  perfons ;  both  the 
bunches  and  berries  are  Imall,  and  yield  but  little  juice,  but  the 
richnefs  of  the  wine  may  make  up  for  the  fmallncfs  of  the  quantity ; 
the  tafle  of  the  grape  is  auflere  till  pretty  hard  frofls  Come,  and  then 
it  takes  a  favourable  turn  and  becomes  very  fweet  and  agreeable : 

ca(k,  wliere  they  arc  left  for  the  wine  to  feed  \!ipon,  vc  leave  any  man  to  jud^  what 
kind  of  food  this  muft  be,  and  what  manner  of  good  it  can  commimiwate  to  the  wine. 
But  fo  rigid  and  arbitrary  is  cnftom,  that  it  is  even  looked  upon  next  to  rebellion,  Ka 
deviate  or  depart  fiom  the  cuftoms  of  our  fathers.  The  cyder  made  ia  America  for 
sbove  one  hundred  years  was  conftantly  fpoiled  by  this  miftake.  Every  man  that 
makes  cyder  very  v^ell  knows,  how  foon  the  pumice  corrupts  and  grows  lour  by  being 
^xpofed  to  the  air,'  and  yet  no  man  in  all  that  time  ever  prevented  the  pumice,  after 
fermentation,  from  fettling  down  through  the  whole  body  of  cyder,  but  there  left  it 
to  remahi  for  his  cyder  to  feed  upon  all  winter,  and  indeed  all  the  next  fummer  loo,  if 
it  lafted  fo  long,  and  the  owner  complained  of  the  harJ&efs  of  his  cyder,  and  fo  did 
tvory  body  elfe  that  drank  it ;  and  yet  this  long  remaine4  without  a  remedy,  becaufe  ic 
li-ij  been  the  cuftom  of  their  fathers. 
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this  vine  flioots  forth  great  numbers  of  {lender  branches,  and  might 
do  very  well  for  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fides  of  a  fummer-houfc 
or  clofe  walk,  if  all  the  ufelefs  and  barren  branches  were  cut  away. 
The  vines  of  America,  in  general,  arc  fit  for  ftrong  high  efpaliers, 
but  they  muft  be  watched  narrowly,  and  every  unnecefllary  and  un- 
profitable branch  taken  away. 

The  native  vines  of  the  northern  and  middle  States  have  a  coverinc^ 
of  biirk  of  fo  clofe  and  firm  a  texture,  that  they  ftand  all  weathers 
without  injury;  they  fear  nothing  but  a  froft  after  they  put  forth 
the  tender  bud.  We  know  that  cold  winds  and  winter  blafts  ha.\x 
a  great  etTc£l:  upon  the  human  body,  they  brace  up  and  confirm  ali 
the  folids,  haiden  and  llrengthen  the  whole  frame,  and  render  a 
man  aftive,  brifli  and  lively  :  they  have  likewife  a  wonderful  etfti.'T; 
lipon  the  brute  creation  ;  the  covering  of  flieep,  cattle  and  horfe?, 
In  hot  countries,  is  very  thin  and  cool,  remove  them  into  a  cold 
region,  flieep  ibon  acquire  a  covering  of  wool,  horfes  and  cattle  a 
thick  coat  of  hajr.  Why  then  fliould  not  vines,  by  being  tranf- 
planted  from  a  warm  into  a  cold  region,  acquire  a  firmnefs  and  co- 
I'fering  fiiitable  to  their  new  fituation  ?  We  believe,  by  a  proper 
management,  that  they  may  by  degrees  be  inured  to  colder  coun- 
tries, but  fuch  a  hardincfs  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquired  all 
at  once  but  by  being,  winter  after  winter,  a  little  more  and  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  feverities  of  the  weather:  they  may  thus  in  a  few  years  be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  reconciled  to  almoft  any  climate;  late  ripe  fruits, 
however^  wrll  not  do  as  yet  to  the  northward  of  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia; it  is  the  early  ripe  fruits  that  the  middle  States  nuift  culti- 
vate, till  the  climate  becomes  more  temperate  by  the  country's  being 
cleared  farther  back ;  none  that  ripen  much  after  OAobcr  will  fuit 
at  prefent,  and  the  Inteft  they  raifc,  fiiouid  arrive  at  full  n^aturitv 
bv  the  end  of  November. 


''  '  ON    THE    CULTURE   Of    SUGAR    MAPI.E,    <SLc. 

T]ic  acer  faccharbiuw  of  LinnjEUS,  or  the  Aigar  maple,  ?is  before 
obferved,  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  wcftern  countries  of  all 
the  middle  States  of  the  American  Union.  Thofc  which  grow  it> 
New-York  and  Pennfylvania  yield  the  fngar  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  thofe  whkh  grow  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Thuie  trees  are 
generally  found  mixed  with  the  beach,  hemlock,  white  and  water 
afti,  the  cucumber  tree,  linden,  afpen,  butter  nut,  aud  wild 
cherry  trees  ;  they  fomctimes  appear  in  groves  covering  five  or. 
3  i^^ 
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fix  acres  in  a  body,  but  they  are  commonly  interfperfed  with 
fome  or  all  of  the  foreft  trees  which  have  been  mentioned.  From 
thirty  to  fifty  trees  are  generally  found  upon  an  acre  of  grovind. 
They  grow  chiefly  in  the  richell  foils,  and  frequently  in  ftony 
ground.  Springs  of  the  pureft  water  abound  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. They  are,  when  fully  grown,  as  tall  as  the  white  and  black 
oaks,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter;*  they  put  forth  a 
beautiful  white  bloflbm  in  the  fpring  before  they  fliew  a  fingle  leaf; 
the  colour  of  the  bloiTom  dillinguilhes  them  from  the  acer  rubrum, 
or  the  common  maple,  which  affords  a  bloflbm  of  a  red  coloin*. 
The  wood  of  the  fiigar  maple  is  of  an  inflammable  nature,  and  is 
preferred  upon  that  accoiuit  by  hunters  and  furveyors  for  fire-wood. 
Its  fmall  branches  are  fo  much  impregnated  with  fugar  as  to  afford 
fupport  to  the  cattle,  horfes  and  flieep,  of  the  firft  fettlers  during 
the  winter,  before  they  are  able  to  cultivate  forage  for  that  purpofe. 
Its  aflies  afford  a  great  quantity  of  pot-afli,  exceeded  by  few  or  per- 
haps by  none  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  woods  of  the  United 
States. 

The  tree  is  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth  in  the  woods  in 
twenty  years. 

It  is  not  injured  by  tapping  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oftener  it  li^ 
tapped  the  more  fyrup  is  obtained  from  it.  In  this  refpe6l  it  follows 
the  law  of  animal  fecretion.  A  fingle  tree  has  not  only  furvivcd, 
but  flouriflied  after  /ortyttvo  tappings  in  the  f.ime  number  of  years. 
The  effeds  of  a  yearly  difcharge  of  fap  from  the  tree  in  improving 
and  increafing  the  fap,  is  demonftratcd  from  the  fuperior  excellence 
of  thofe  trees  which  have  been  perforated  in  an  hundred  places, 
uy  a  fmall  wood-pecker  which  feeds  upon  the  fap.  The  trees,  after 
having  been  wounded  in  this  way,  diftil  the  remains  of  their  juice 
On  the  ground,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  black  colour.  Tlie  fap 
of  thefe  trees  is  much  fweeter  to  the  tafte  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  trees  which  have  not  been  previoufly  wounded,  and  it  affords 
more  fugar. 

From  twenty-three  gallons  and  one  quart  of  fap  procured  in 
twenty  hours  from  only  two  of  thefe  dark-coloured  trees,  Arthur 

'■  Caron  La  Hontan,  in  his  voyage  to  Nortli-Amcrica,  gives  the  following  account 
*'(  ihe  nui^le  tree  in  Canada.  After  dcfcribing  the  black  cherry  tree,  fome  of  whichf 
he  fayf,  are  as  tall  as  the  loflieft  oak.s  and  as  L-ig  as  a  hogfhead,  he  adds,  "  The  ma;)le 
titfc  is  much  of  the  fame  heiah:  and  bulk  :  it  baars  no  refembiancc  to  that  fort  wc 
I'liv!,  In  Europe" 

Noble. 
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Noble,  Efq.  of  the  State  of  New- York  obtained  four  pounds  anJ 
thirteen  ounces  of  good  grained  fugar, 

A  tree  of  an  ordinary  iVze  yields,  in  a  good  feafon,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  gallons  of  fap,  from  which  are  made  from  five  to  fix 
pounds  of  fugar  :  to  this  there  are  fometimes  remarkable  exceptions ; 
Samuel  Low,  Elq.  a  juftice  of  peace  in  Montgomery  county,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  informed  Arthur  Noble,  Efq»  that  he  made 
twenty  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  fugar  between  the  14th  and  23d 
of  April,  in  the  year  1789,  from  a  fingle  tree  that  had  been  tapped 
for  fevcral  fucceffive  years  before. 

From  the  influence  which  culture  has  upon  foreft  and  other  trees, 
it  has  been  fuppofed^  that  by  tranfplanting  the  fugar  maple  tree  into 
a  garden,  or  by  deftroying  fuch  other  trees  as  flielter  it  from  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  the  quantity  of  the  fap  might  be  increafed,  and  its 
quality  much  improved.  We  have  heard  of  one  faft  which  favours 
this  opinion  :  A  farmer  in  Northampton  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pcnnfylvania,  planted  a  number  of  thefe  trees  ab-)Ut  twenty-feven 
years  ago  in  his  meadow,  from  lefs  than  t/jrec  gallons  of  the  fap  of 
which,  he  obtains  every  year  a  pound  of  fiigar^  It  was  obferved 
formerly,  that  it  required  five  or  fix  gallons  of  the  fap  of  the  trees 
which  grow  in  the  woods,  to  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar. 

The  fap  dillils  from  the  tvood  of  the  tree :  trees  which  have  been 
cut  down  in  the  winter  for  the  fupport  of  the  domeflic  animals  of 
the  new  fcttlers,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fap  as  foon  as  their 
trunks  and  limbs  feel  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  being  equally  dif^ 
fufed  through  every  part  of  them,  that  they  live  three  years  after 
they  are  girdlcel^  that  is,  after  a  circular  incifion  is  made  through 
the  bark  into  the  fnbltance  of  the  tree,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroy- 
ing it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  grafs  thiivcs  better  under  this  tree  in  a 
meadow,  than  in  fituations  expofed  to  the  conilant  aftion  of  the 
fun. 

The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  in  February,  March  and 
April,  according  to  the  weather  which  ocf  v.ts  )■   thefe  months. 

IViirni  days  and  frnjly  nights  are  moft  favourable  to  a  plentiful  dif- 

charge  of  fap.*     The  quantity  obtained  in  a  day  from  a  tree  is 

■  from 

*■  The  influcnca  of  the  wer-thir  in  inarcafmir.ind  IciTtning  the  difcharge  of  the  fap 
from  trees  is  very  rtnarkal'lf. 
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from  five  gallons  to  a  pint,  according  to  the  greater  or  Icfs  heat 
of  the  air.  A  Mr.  Low  informcci  Arthur  Noble,  Efq.  that  he  ob- 
tained near  three  and  twenty  gallons  of  lap  in  one  day,  (April 
14,  1789)  from  the  fingle  tree  which  was  before  mentioned.  Such 
inftances  of  a  profufion  of  fap  in  fuigle  trees  are,  however,  not  very 
eonimon. 

There  is  always  a  fnfpenfion  of  the  difcharge  of  fap  in  the  night 
if  a  froft  fucceed  a  warm  day.  Tlic  perforation  in  the  tree  is  madp. 
with  an  ax  or  an  auger;  the  latter  is  preferred  from  experience  of 
its  advantages  :'  the  auger  is  introduced  about  three-fourths  of  an 
ipch,  and  in  an  afcending  direction,  that  the  fap  may  not  be  frozen 
in  a  flow  current  in  the  mornings  or  evenings,  and  is  afterwards 
deepened  gradually  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  A  fpout  is  intro- 
duced about  half  an  inch  into  the  hole  made  by  this  auger,  and 
projefts  from  three  to  twelve  inches  from  the  tree.  The  fpout  is  ge- 
nerally made  of  the  flunnach,*  or  elder, -j-  which  generahy  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fugar  trees.  The  tree  is  lirft  tapped  on 
the  fouth  fide  ;  when  the  difcharge  of  its  fap  begins  to  leflcn,  an 
opening  is  made  on  its  north  fide,  from  which  an  increafed  difcharge 
takes  place.  The  fap  flows  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Troughs  large  enough  to  contain 
three  or  four  gallons  made  of  white  pine,  or  white  afti,  or  of  dried 
water  afli,  afpen,  linden,;}:  poplar  or  common  maple,  are  placed 
under  the  fpout  to  receive  the  fap,  which  is  carried  every  day  to  a 
large  receiver,  made  of  either  of  the  trees  before  mentioned.  From 
this  receiver  it  is  conveyed,  after  being  {trained,  to  the  boiler. 

To  preferve  the  fap  from  rain  and  impurities  of  all  ^:inds,  it  h  a 
good  praftice  to  cover  tl  '^  troughs  with  a  concave  board,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  determined,  whether  fome  artificial  heat  may 
pot  be  applied  fo  as  to  increafe  the  qunntity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  fap.  Mr.  Noble  infoi  m<"d  Dr.  Rulli,  that  Ivj  faw  a  tree,  under 
which  a  farmer  had  accidentally  burnt  fome  brufii,  which  dropped 
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Dr.  Tonge  fuppofcd  long  ago  (Plulorophical  Tranf  •tli'.ns.  No.  6?,)  that  changes  in 
the  weather  of  every  kind  might  be  better  iifccrtaineJ  by  the  difch  iri^e  nf  fap  from 
trees  than  by  weather  glaffc..  1  have  fi-en  a  journal  o''  the  efTt-s  f  heat,  cold,  moif- 
tiire,  drought  and  thunder,  upon  the  di  charges  frem  the  fu:nr  tree-.,  which  difpifes  me 
tn  admit  Dr.  Tonge's  opinion.     Dr.  Rujh. 

T  Rhus.  ■\.  Samhucus  C-'nadcnfis,  %  Liriodendrum  tulipifera. 

a  thick; 
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a  thick  heavy  fyriip  rcfembling  molaflcs :  this  fa6l  may  probably 
lead  to  fomething  ufeful  hereafter. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  fpring  months,  a^  alfo  in  the 
Summer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  antumn,  the  maple  tree  yields ;» 
thin  fap,  but  not  fit  for  the  manufaftory  of  fiigar :  it  affords  a  plea- 
fant  drink  in  harveft,  and  has  been  uied  inftead  of  rum,  in  fome 
inftances,  by  thofe  farmers  in  ConneAicut,  vvhofe  anceftors  have 
left  to  them  here,  and  there,  a  fngar  maple  tree,  probably  to  fliade 
their  ':;iule,  in  all  their  fields.  Mr.  Bruce  defcribes  a  drink  of  the 
lame  kind,  prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  by  infufing  the 
fngar  cane  in  water,  which  he  declaies  to  be  "  the  molt  rcfrclhing 
drink  in  the  world."* 

There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  the  fap  to  fiigar : 

First,  By  freezing-  it.  This  method  h:i3  been  tried  for  many 
years  by  a  Mr.  Obadiah  Scott,  a  farmer  in  Luzerne  county,  in  Penn- 
fvlvania,  with  great  fiiccefs.  He  fays,  that  one-third  of  a  given  qaantity 
of  ftp  reduced  in  this  way,  is  better  than  one- half  of  the  fame 
<|uantily  lediiced  by  boiling.  If  the  froft  fliould  not  be  intenle 
enough  to  reduce  the  fap  to  the  graining  point,  it  may  afterwards  be 
expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  fire  for  that  purpol'e. 

Secondly,  By  J'pentaueous  evaporation.  The  hollow  flump  of  a 
maple  fngar  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  in  the  fpring,  and 
which  was  found  fome  time  afterwards  filled  with  i'ugar,  firft  fng- 
gcfted  this  method  of  obtaining  fugar  to  our  farmers.  So  many 
circumftances  of  cold  and  dry  weather,  large  and  flat  veflels,  and 
above  all,  fo  much  time,  are  necelfary  to  obtain  fngar,  by  either  of 

•"••■  Ranm  I,a  Honraii  gives  t'lc  followiiig  nccou;it  of  the  fap  of  tlic  fu^ar  maple  tree, 
wlicii  iiftd  as  a  diiiik,  .iua  of  the  maiuirr  of  olnnininj^r  it  ;  "  The  tree  yields  a  fiip 
wliicii  ii.is  a  inuch  pleafanter  taflc  than  the  belllcrnonade  cr  cherry  water,  and  makes 
the  wholcfomclt  drink  in  the  world.  This  lii]uor  is  drawn  by  cutting  the  tree  two 
inches  deep  in  the  wood,  the  cut  being  made  Hoping  to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  at  the  lower  end  of  this  gaih  a  knife  is  thnilt  into  the  tree  flupinglv,  fo  that 
the  water  runs  along  the  cut  or  galh,  as  through  a  gutter,  and  fails  upon  the  knife* 
v.liich  has  for  veflels  plated  underneath  to  receive  it.  Some  trees  will  yield  five  or 
fix  bottles  of  this  water  in  a  day,  and  fome  inhabitants  of  Canada  might  draw  twenty 
hc^iVieads  of  it  in  one  day,  if  tliey  would  thus  cut  and  notch  all  the  maple  trees 
of  their  refpe£livc  pla-r-^fions.  The  gafli  diws  no  liarm  to  the  tree.  Of  this  fap  they 
make  fui;ur  and  fyrup,  which  is  fo  valuable,  that  there  can  be  no  better  remedy  for 
fortifying  the  ftomach  ;  it  is  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  the  patience  to  make 
thrm,  for  as  common  things  are  flighted,  fo  there  are  fcarcc  any  body  but  children  tha; 
-^ive  thcmfclvcs  the  iicublc  of  Jiulhing  ihcfc  trees." 
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the  above  methods,  that  the  mod  general  method  among  the  farmers 
is  to  obtain  it. 

Thirdly,  By  hoilh:^.  For  this  p\irpofe  the  following  fafts, 
which  have  been  afcei  tahieJ  by  many  experiments,  defervc  atten- 
tion : 

1.  The  fooner  the  fap  is  boiled,  after  it  is  collefted  from  the 
tree,  the  better ;  it  flioiild  never  be  kept  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  is  put  over  the  fire. 

2.  The  larger  the  vcllcl  is  in  which  the  fap  is  boiled,  the  morej 
fuger  is  obtained  from  it. 

3.  A  copper  vclTcl  atl'ords  a  fugar  of  a  fairer  colour  than  an  iron 
veflel. 

The  fap  flows  into  wooden  troughs,  from  which  it  is  carried,  and 
poured  into  flore  troughs  or  large  cifterns,  in  the  fliape  of  a  canoe 
or  large  manger,  made  of  white  afli,  linden,  bafd  wood,  or  white 
pine,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kettle  in  which  it  is  to  be 
boiled.  Thefe  cifterns,  as  well  as  the  kettle,  are  generally  covered 
by  a  flied  to  defend  the  fap  from  the  rain.  The  fugar  is  improved 
by  ftraining  the  fap  through  a  blanket  or  cloth,  either  before  or  after 
it  is  half  boiled.  Butter,  hog's  lard,  or  tallow,  are  added  to  the  fap  in 
the  kettle,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  ;  and  lime,  eggs,  or  new  milk, 
are  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  clarify  it.  Clear  fugar,  however, 
may  be  made  without  the  addition  of  either  of  them.  A  fpoonful  of 
flaked  lime,  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk,  are  the 
ufual  proportions  of  thefe  articles,  which  are  mixed  with  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  fap.  In  fome  famples  of  maple  fugar,  clarified  wii'h  each  of 
the  above  articles,  that  in  which  milk  alone  was  ufed,  had  an  evident 
fuperiority  in  point  of  colour. 

The  fugar  after  being  fufliciently  boiled  is  grained  and  clayed,  and 
afterwards  refined,  or  converted  into  loaf  fugar.  The  methods  of 
conducing  each  of  thefe  procefles  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
which  are  ufed  in  the  nianufaftory  of  Weft-India  fugar,  and  are 
fo  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  fpend  any  time  in  defcribing 
them. 

It  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  whether  the  maple  fugar  might  not 
be  improved  in  its  quality,  and  increafed  in  its  quantiH-  by  the  eftab- 
lifliment  of  boiling  houfes  in  the  fugar  maple  country,  to  be  con- 
duced by  aflbciated  labour.  From  the  fcattered  fituation  of  the 
trees,  the  difliculty  of  carrying  the  fap  to  a  great  diftance,  and  from 
the  many  expenfcs  whi»h  muft  accrue  from  fupportjng  labourers  and 
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horfes  in  the  woods,  in  a  fcafon  of  the  year  in  which  nature  nfforda 
no  fuftenance  to  man  or  heart,  we  arc  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the 
moft  productive  method  both  in  quantity  and  profit  of  obtaining  this 
fugar,  will  be  by  the  labour  of  private  families.  For  a  great  number 
of  years,  many  hundred  private  families  in  New-York  and  Pennfyl* 
vania  have  fupplied  thcmfclvcs  plent'fully  with  this  fugar  during  tlic 
whole  year.  We  have  heard  of  many  families  who  have  made  from 
two  to  foin*  hundred  pounds  in  a  year;  and  of  one  man  who  fold  fix 
hundred  pounds  all  made  by  his  own  hands  in  one  feafon.* 

Not  more  knowledge  is  neceflary  for  making  this  fugar  than  cyder, 
beer,  four  kroiu,  &c.  and  yet  one  or  all  of  thde  are  made  in  moft  of 
the  farm  houft;s  of  the  United  States.  The  kettles  and  other  utcnfils 
of  a  farmer's  kitchen  will  ferve  moft  of  the  purpofes  of  making  fugar, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  labour,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  is  at  a 
fcafon  when  it  is  impoflible  for  the  farmer  to  employ  himfelf  in  any 
fpeeies  of  agriculture.  His  wife  and  all  his  children  above  ten  years 
ofa^^e,  moreover  may  allift  him  in  this  bufincfs,  for  the  profit  of 
the  weakeft  of  them  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ■•'.  man  when  hired  for 
that  purpofe. 

A  comparative  view  of  this  fugar  has  been  frequently  made  with 
the  fugar  which  is  obtained  from  the  Weft-India  fugar  cane,  with 
rcfpcft  to  its  quality,  price,  and  the  poflible  or  probable  quantity 
that  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  United  States,  each  of  which  we  (hall 
confider  in  order. 

First.  The  quality  of  this  t'igar  is  neceflarily  better  than  that 
which  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  It  is  prepared  in  a  feafon  when 
not  a  fingle  infe(^  cxifts  to  feed  upon  it,  or  to  mix  its  excrements 
with  it,  and  before  a  particle  of  duft  or  of  the  pollen  of  plants  can 
float  in  the  air.  The  fame  obfervation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Weft- 


*  The  following  receipt,  publiftied  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  in  the  Albany  Gazette, 
fully  eftablilhcs  this  faft  : 

«  Received,  Cooper's  Town,  April  3ofh,  1790,  of  William  Cooper,  fixtccn  pounds, 
•*  for  fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  fugar,  made  with  my  own  /lumls,  without  any 
«•  afliftance,  in  Icfs  than  four  weeks,  befides  attending  to  the  other  bufinefs  of  my  farm, 
**  as  providing  firewood,  taking  care  of  the  cattle,  &c.  JohnNicholls.  Witnefs, 
"  R.  Smith." 

A  fingle  family,  confifting  of  a  man  and  his  two  fons,  on  the  maple  fugar  lands  be- 
tween the  Delaware  aud  Sufquehannah,  made  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  poimds  of 
maple  fugaf  in  one  feafon, 
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India  fugar.  The  infci'ts  and  worms  whicli  prey  upon  u,  and  oi 
courfe  mix  with  ir,  compofe  a  page  in  a  nomenclature  ot  natui. 
hiftory.  We  (hall  fay  nothing  of  fhe  liands  which  are  employed  tu 
making  fugar  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  that  men  who  work  for  live 
exclufive  benefit  of  others  are  not  under  the  fame  obligations  to 
keep  their  pcifons  clean  while  they  are  employed  In  thi)  work,  that 
men,  women  and  children  arc,  who  work  exclufively  for  the  benefit 
of  themfclves,  and  who  have  been  educated  in  the  habits  of  clcan- 
linefs.  The  fuperior  purity  of  the  maple  fugar  is  farther  proved  by 
its  leaving  a  lefs  fedimcnt  when  diflblved  in  water  than  the  Weft- 
India  fugar. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  maple  fugar  is  inferior  to  the  Weft- 
India  fugar  in  ftrength.  The  cxjierimciits  which  led  to  this  opinion 
we  fufjKt'l  have  been  inaccurate,  or  have  been  made  with  maple 
fugar  prepared  in  a  flovenly  manner.  Dr.  Rufli  examined  equal 
quantities  by  weight  of  both  the  grained  and  the  loaf  fugar,  i»i  hyfoa 
tea,  and  iw  coffee,  made  in  every  refpeft  equal  by  the  minuteft  cir- 
cumftanccs  that  could  attcc^  the  quality  or  taftc  of  each  of  them,  and 
could  perceive  no  inferiority  in  the  ftrength  ot  the  maple  fugar.  The 
liquors  which  decided  this  qucftion  were  examined  at  the  fame  time  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Efq.  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Henry  Drinker,  and  fcvcral  ladies,  who  all  concurred  in 
the  above  opinion. 

SEcoNnLY.  Whoever  confiders  that  the  fugar  maple  tree  grows 
fpontaneoufly  withoii^  cultivation,  that  the  Americans  have  many 
nuHlons  of  acres  in  their  country  covered  with  them,  that  the 
tree  is  improved  by  repeated  tappings,  and  that  the  fugar  is  obtained 
bv  the  frugal  labour  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  ?"  *^i  fame  time  con- 
luicrs  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  fugar  cane,  the  capitals  funk  in 
fugar  works,  the  firft  coft  of  (laves  and  cattle,  the  expenfes  of  provi- 
fwns  for  both  of  them,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  additional  expenfe 
of  conveying  the  fugar  to  a  market  in  all  the  Weft-India  illands, 
will  not  hefitate  in  believing  that  the  maple  fugar  may  be  manufac- 
tured much  cheaper,  and  fold  at  a  lefs  price  than  that  which  is  made 
in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Thirdly.  The  refources  for  making  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this 
fugar,  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
exportation,  will  appear  from  the  following  fa£ts.  There  are  in  the 
States  of  New-York  and  Pennfylvania  alone,  at  leaft  ten  millions  of 
acres  of  land  which  produce  the  fugar  maple  tree,  in  Uie  proportion 
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of  thirty  trees  to  one  acre.  Now  fuppofing  ;ill  theperfons  capable  of 
labour  in  a  family  to  confift  of  three,  and  each  pcrfon  to  attend  one 
hundred  and  fifty  trees,  and  each  tree  to  yield  five  pounds  of  fug  ir 

'  in  a  feafon,  the  produft  of  the  labour  of  fixty  thoufand  families  would 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivc  million  poiinds  of  fugar ;  and  allowing 

"the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  compoie  fix  hundred  thoufand 
families,  each  of  which  confumed  two  hundred  pounds  of  fugar 
in  a  year,  the  whole  confumption  would  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  pounds  in  a  year,  which  would  leave  a  balance 
of  fifteen  million  pounds  for  export.uion.  Valuing  the  fugar  at 
iix-ninetieths  of  a  dollar  per  pound,  the  fum  favcd  to  the  United 
States  would  be  eight  million  dollars  by  homcconfmuption,  and  the 
fum  gained  by  exportation  would  be  one  million  doUais.  The  only 
part  of  this  calculation  that  will  appear  improbable  is,  the  number  of 
families  fnppofed  to  be  employed  in  the  manufartory  of  the  fugar,  but 
the  difficulty  Jof  admitting  this  fuppolltion  will  vanifli  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  double  that  number  of  families  are  employed  every  year  in 
making  cyder,  the  trouble,  rifles  and  expenfcs  of  which  are  all  much 
greater  than  thofe  of  making  maple  fugar. 

But  the  profit  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  confined  to  its  fugar;  it 
aflfords  an  agreeable  molalles,  and  an  excellent  vinegar.  The  l;ip 
which  is  fuitable  for  thefe  purpofcs  is  obtained  after  the  fap  which 
affords  the  fugar  has  ceafcd  to  flow,  fo  that  the  manufaiStories  of 
tliefe  different  producfts  of  the  maple  tree,  by  fucceeding,  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other.  The  molalfes  may  be  made  to  compofe  the 
bafis  of  a  pleafant  fummer  beer.  The  fap  of  the  maple  is  moreover 
capable  of  affording  a  fpirit,  but  we  hope  this  precious  juice  will 
never  be  prof^ituted  by  American  citizens  to  this  ignoble  purpor<% 
Should  the  ufe  of  fugar  diet  become  more  « jneral  in  America,  it  may 
tend  to  lefTcn  the  inclination  or  fuppofed  ncccfllty  for  fpirits,  for  a 
velifh  for  fugar  in  diet  is  feldom  accompanied  by  a  love  of  flrong 
drink.  It  is  the  fugar  which  is  mixed  with  tea  which  makes  it  fo  t^e- 
nerally  difagreeable  to  drunkards  ;  but  a  diet  confifling  of  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  fugar  has  other  advantages  to  recommend  it,  which  wc 
fliall  briefly  enumerate. 

First.  Sugar  affords  the  greatcfl  quantity  of  nouiiiliment  in  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  fubftance  in  nature;  of  courfe  it  may 
be  preferved  in  lefs  room  in  our  houfe?,  and  may  be  confumed  in  lels 
time  than  more  bulky  and  lefs  nourifliing  aliment.  It  has  this  pecu- 
liar advantage  over  moft  kinds  of  aliment,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  have 
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its  nutritious  qualities  affe<fled  by  lime  or  the  weather,  hence  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Indians  in   their  cxcurfions   from   home.    Tiicy 
mix  a  certain  quantity  of  maple  fugar,  with  an  equal  (jnantiry  of 
Indian  corn,  dried  and  powdered,  in  in  milky  flatc.    This  nii.-.ture 
is  paikcd  in  little  baflccts,  which  are  frequently  wetted  in  travelling, 
without  Injuring  the  fugar.     A  few  ipoonftjls  of  it  M,i,vcd  with  half  a 
pint  of  fpring  water,  attbrd  them  a  picalant  and  llrengthening  meal. 
From  the  degrees  of  llrength  anil  nourilhnu-nt  which  are  conveyed  into 
animal  bodies  by  a  fmall  bulk  of  fugar,  we  conceive  it  nii  j;ht  be  given 
to  horfcs  with  great  advaniaoc,  when  they  are  ufcd  in  places  or 
under  circumltances  which  avl  e  it  difticnit  or  cxpenfive  to  fnpport 
them  with  more  bulky  or  weighty  aliment.     A  pound  of  fugnr  vvitli- 
out  giafs  or  hay,  wc  have  be^n  told,  has  fu|)|-orted  the  itrength  and 
fpirits  of  an  horfe,  during  a  whole  day's  labour  in  one  of  the  Well- 
India  illands.     A  larger  qiiantuy  given  alone  has  fattened  horfcs  and 
cattle  during  the  war  before  hut  in  Ilii'panioia,  for  a  period  of  feve- 
ral  months,  in  which  the  export.i'on  of  fugar,  and  the  importation  of 
grain,  were  prevented  by  the  want  of  (liips. 

Secondly.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  fugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the  beft 
preventatives  that  has  ever  been  difcovered  of  the  difcafes  which  arc 
produced  by  worms.  Nature  feeras  to  have  inipIaiUtd  a  love  for  this 
aliment  in  all  children,  as  if  it  were  on  purpofe  to  defend  them  from 
thofe  difeafes.  A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  early  adopted  this 
opinion,  by  indulging  \  large  family  of  children  in  the  ufe  of 
fngar,  has  preferved  them  all  from  the  difeafes  ufually  o'xafioncd  by 
worms. 

Thirdly.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  remarked,  that  the  pi  igue  has 
never  been  known  in  any  country  where  fugar  compof(  s  a  material 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  it  probable  that  the 
frequency  of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  leflcned  by  thia 
diet,  and  that  its  more  general  ufe  would  defend  that  clafs  of  people 
who  are  moil  fubje6l  to  malignant  fevers  from  being  fo  often  atfedted 
by  them. 

Fourthly.  In  the  numerous  and  frequent  diforders  of  thebreall, 
which  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  body  is  expofed  to  a  var;;.blc 
temperature  of  weather,  fugar  affords  the  bafis  of  many  agreeable  re- 
medies :  il  is  ufeful  in  weakneflco,  and  acrid  defluxions  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  fafts  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  thia 
^flertion.  We  (liall  mention  only  one,  which,  from  the  venerable 
pame  of  the  perfon  whofe  cafe  fiirniflied  it,  cannot  fail  of  commauwl- 
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jng  attention  and  credit.  Upon  Dr.  Rufa  inquiring  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
at  the  reqneft  of  a  friend,  about  a  year  before  he  died,  whether  he 
had  found  any  relief  from  tlie  pain  of  the  ftonc  from  *he  blackberry 
jam,  of  which  he  took  hirgc  quantities,  he  told  him  that  he  had,  but 
that  he  believed  the  medicinal  part  of  the  jam  refided  wholly  in  the 
fugar  ;  and  as  a  rcafon  for  thinking  fo,  he  added,  that  he  often  found 
the  fame  relief  by  taking  about  half  a  pint  of  fyrnp,  prepared  by 
boiling  a  little  brown  fugar  in  water,  juft  before  he  went  to  bed, 
that  he  did  from  a  dofe  of  opium.  It  has  beenfuppofed  by  fome  of 
the  early  phyficians  of  America,  that  the  fugar  obtained  from  the 
maple  tree  is  more  medicinal  than  that  obtained  from  the  Well-India 
fugarcane  ;  but  this  opinion  is,  perhaps,  without  foundation ;  it 
is  preferable  in  its  qualities  to  the  Weit-India  fugar  perhaps  only  from 
its  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 

Cal'es  may  occur  in  which  fugar  may  be  required  in  medicine,  or  in 
diet,  by  perfons  who  rcfufe  to  be  benefited,  even  indirce'^tly  by  the 
labour  of  flaves.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  innocent  maple  fugar  will  always 
be  preferred.* 

It  has  been  faid  that  fugar  injures  the  teeth,  but  this  opinion 
now  has  fo  few  advocates,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  ferious  refu- 
tation. 

To  tranfmit  to  future  generations  all  the  advantages  which  have 
been  enumerated  from  the  maple  tree,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  protect 
it  by  law,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  the  maple  fugar,  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fettlers  in  the  maple  country,  or  to  tranfplant  it  frou) 
the  woods,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  old  and  improved  parts  of  the 
United  States.  An  orchard  confiding  of  two  hundred  trees,  planted 
upon  a  common  farm,  would  yield  more  than  the  fame  number  of 
apple  trees  at  a  diftance  from  a  market  town.  A  full  grown  tree  in 
the  woods  yields  five  pounds  of  fugar  in  a  year.  If  a  greater  expo- 
fure  of  a  tree  to  the  action  of  the  fun  has  the  fame  efFe(5ts  upon  a 
imaple  that  it  has  upon  other  trees,  a  larger  quantity  of  fugar  might 
reafonably  be  expedtcd  from  each  tree  planted  in  an  orchard.    Ailow- 


■•'■  Dr.  Knowlcf,  a  phvfician  of  woithv  rh-^ra>ncr  in  Londnn,  haJ  occ;\fiun  to  re- 
commend a  diet  to  a  patient,  of  wliic'a  fii^ar  con.pofcd  a  maleiial  part.  His  paticr,: 
rvfufii!  to  ful)ruit  to  his  picfcriptioti,  an.l  j;avc  as  a  icafon  for  it,  thai  !iC  liad  vvitncfKil 
fo  mu;h  of  the  opprciuon  and  trii'lry  \»liich  wc:C  cxcre:ifc,l  upon  ti.e  fiavc,  wlvj 
made  the  fiK.ar,  that  he  hud  r.uide  a  vow  iic-ver  to  talk  the  produfl  of  their  mifcry   as 
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In  contemplating  the  prefent  opening  profpefls  in  human  affairs, 
we  are  led  to  expeft  that  a  material  part  of  the  general  happinefs 
%vhich  Heaven  feems  to  have  prepared  for  mankind,  will  be  derived 
from  the  manufaftory  and  general  ufe  of  maple  fugar,  for  the 
benefits  which  we  flatter  ourfelves  are  to  refult  from  it,  will  not  be 
confined  to  America  ;  tlicy  will,  we  hope,  extend  themfelves  to  the 
intercfls  of  humanity  in  the  Wefl-Indics.  With  this  view  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  we  catUiOt  help  contempl.iting  a  fugar  maple  tree  with  a  fpecies 
of  a'T  ^ion  and  even  veneration,  for  we  have  perfuaded  ourfelves  to 
behold  in  it  the  happy  means  of  rendering  the  commerce  and  flavery 
of  our  African  brethren  in  the  fugar  iflands  as  unncceflary,  as  it  has 
always  been  inhuman  and  unjuft. 

To  the  above  we  add  a  copy  of  Mr.  Botham's  account  of  the 
method  of  manufadturing  fugar  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Britifli  privy  council  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  flave  trade,  but  we  fliall  infcrt  only  fuch  parts  of  it  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  maple  fugar  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  to  fltow  how  much  it  is  to  be  preferred  in 
point  of  economy  to  that  which  is  ufed  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

*'  Having  been  for  two  years  in  the  Englilli  and  French  Weft- 
Indian  iflands,  and  fince  conducted  fugar  eftatcs  in  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
before  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  was  agitated  in  parliament,  it 
may  be  defirable  to  know  that  fugar  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  inferior 
price  to  that  in  our  iflands,  is  produced  in  the  Eaft-Indies;  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cane,  the  manufafture  of  fugarand  arrack,  is  with  thefe  ma- 
terial advantages  carried  on  by  free  people.  China,  Bengal,  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  all  produce  quantities  of  fugar  and  fpirits ;  but  as  the  moft 
confiderable  growth  of  the  cane  is  carried  on  near  Batavia,  I  fliall 
explain  the  improved  manner  in  which  fugar  eftates  are  there  con- 
dufted.  The  proprietor  of  the  eflate  is  generally  a  wealthy  Dutch- 
man, who  has  ereded  on  it  fubftantlal  mills,  bailing  and  curing 
houfes.  He  rents  this  eftate  to  a  Chinefe,  who  refides  on  it  as  a  fu- 
perintendant ;  and  this  renter,  fuppofing  the  eftate  to  confift  of  three 
hundred  or  more  acres,  re-lets  it  to  freemen  in  parcels  of  fifty  or  fixty 
on  thefe  conditions : 

♦*  That  they  fliall  plant  it  in  canes,  and  receive  fo  much  per  pecul 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  and  a  half  for  every  pecul  of 
iugar  that  the  canes  fliall  produce. 
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**  When  cr-^p  time  comes  on,  the  fuperintendant  collets  a  fiifficient 
number  of  pciions  from  the  adjacent  towns  or  viUagcs,  and  taktS  off 
his  crop  as  follows : 

"  To  any  fet  of  tradefmen  who  bring  their  carts  and  buffaloes, 
he  agrees  to  give  fuch  a  price  per  pecul  to  cut  ail  his  crops  of  canes, 
cari"y  them  to  the  mill  and  grind  them. 

"  A  fecond  to  boil  them  per  pecul. 

*'  A  thirc'  to  clay  them  and  balket  them  for  market  per  pecul. 

**  So  that  by  this  method  of  conducing  a  lugar  eftate,  the  renter 
knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  produce  of  it  will  coft  him  per  pecuJ. 
He  has  not  any  permanent  or  unneceflary  expenle  ;  fur  when  the 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  talkmen  return  to  their  ievcral  purfuits  in  the 
towns  and  villa  t^es  the  nme  fromj  and  there  only  remains  the  cane 
planters  who  are  j  .charing  the  next  year's  crop.  This,  like  all  other 
complex  arts,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  branches,  renders  the 
lab(}ur  cheaper  and  the  work  more  perfeftly  done.  Only  clnyed 
fugars  are  made  at  Batavia  ;  thcfe  are  in  quality  equal  to  the  beft 
fort  ftx)m  the  Weft-Indies,  and  are  fdld  fo  low  from  the  fugar  eftates 
as  eighteen  fliillings  fterling  per  pecul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  This  is  not  the  felling  price  to  the  trader  at 
Batavia,  as  the  government  there  is  arbitrary,  and  fugar  fiibjeft  to 
duties  impofed  at  will.  The  fliabander  exa6ls  a  dollar  per  pecul  on 
all  fugar  exported.  The  price  of  common  labour  is  from  nine- 
pence  to  ten-pence  per  day.  By  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
fugar  eftates,  the  tafkinen  gain  confiderably  more  than  thi^,  not  only 
from  working  e^:tra^jrainary  hours,  but  from  being  confidered  artifts 
in  their  feverai  blanches.  They  do  not  make  fpirits  on  the  fugar 
eftates ;  the  molafies  are  fent  for  fale  to  Batavia,  where  one  diftillefy 
may  purchafe  the  produce  of  an  hundred  eftates.  Here  U  a  vaft 
faving  and  reduftion  of  the  price  of  fpirits ;  not  as  in  the  Vei'-Tn- 
dies,  a  diftillery  for  each  eftate  ;  many  center  in  one,  and  arrack  is 
fold  at  Batavia  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- five  rix  dollars  per  leaguei* 
of  one  hundred  and  fixty  gallnns;  fay  eight-pertce  per  gallon. 

"  The  improvement  in  making  the  cane  into  fugar  in  Batavia 
keeps  pace  with  that  in  its  culture.  Evaporation  being  in  proportion 
to  the  furfaCe,  their  boilers  are  fet  with  as  much  of  it  as  poffil)le  ; 
the  cane  juiCe,  with  temper  futticient  to  throw  up  its  impurities^  is 
boiled  down  to  the  cofififteftce  of  a  fyrup  ;  it  is  then  thrown  up  into 
vats  calculated  to  hold  one  boiling,  then  fprinkled  with  two  buckets  of 
watei:  to  fubddc  its  foul  parts ;  after  (landing  ilx  hours^  it  is  let  off 
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by  three  pegs  of  different  heights  into  a  fingle  copper  with  one  fire  ; 
it  is  there  tempered  again,  boiled  up,  and  reduced  to  fugar,  by  a 
gentle  fire.  It  granulates,  a?id  the  fugar-boiler  dipping  a  wand  into 
the  copper,  llrikes  it  on  the  fide,  then  drops  the  fugar  remaining  on 
it  into  a  cup  of  water,  fcrapes  it  up  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  is  by 
this  means'  able  to  judge  to  the  utmoft  nicety  of  the  fugar  having 
its  proper  degree  of  boiling  :  the  vats  or  receivers  mentioned  are 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  let  of  coppers  ;  after  running  off  for  boil- 
ing all  that  is  clear,  tbe  remainder  is  pafled  through  a  ftrainer  on  the 
outfide  of  the  boiling  houle  ;  what  is  fine  is  put  into  the  copper  for 
fugar ;  the  lees  are  referved  for  diftilling.'* 


We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  our  work  with  a  few  obfervations  on 
thole  inquiries  in  natural  philofophy  which  appear  at  prefent  moi: 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  of  North-America,  and  bell  calculated 
or  the  promotion  of  human  happinefs. 

INQUIRIES    RELATIVE   TO    RURAL   ECONOMY. 

On  the  tillage  of  the  United  States  the  following  remarks  appear 
very  interefting : — The  fucceflion  of  levere  frofts  and  deep  thaws 
during  winter  in  all  the  northern  and  middle  States  make  a  variety 
of  draiuii  necefihry  in  moil;  foils  and  fituations  ;  yet  an  almoft  general 
neglcft  of  this  dellroys  a  great  part  of  the  feed :  a  judicious  trcatlfe 
on  the  forms  and  courfes  of  fuch  drains  would  be  very  ufeful.  A 
large  portion  of  the  arable  lands  in  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  other 
States,  being  hilly,  is  detrimentally  waflied  by  heavy  rains  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year;  efpecially  the  manure  is  thereby  totally  loft. 
This  would  be  much  prevented  by  tranfverfe  ploughing  in  a  proper 
degree  of  horizontal  inclination,  which  may  be  traced  by  competing 
the  force  and  quantity  of  the  water. 

The  Indian  corn  *  is  an  effential  article  among  American  grains, 
and  peculiarly  fuitable  to  an  extenfive  country.  It  might  be  raifed  at 
fo  moderate  a  price  as  to  bear  exportation  to  Europe,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  which  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  nouriflinjent  for  domeftic 
animals  duiing  the  long  winters.    The  mode-of  planting  this  graio 
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by  four  or  five  feeds  together  on  hills,  at  the  diftance  of  feveial  feet, 
appears  lefs  reafonable  from  the  coniideration,  that  one  part  of  the 
ground  is  left  vacant,  while  the  other  is  overcharged  ;  that  the  con- 
tiguous ftalks  muft  impede  each  other ;  that  their  I'pindling  height, 
and  clofe  polition,  fubjefts  them  more  to  the  high  winds,  which 
not  unfrequently  fweep  down  whole  fields.  We  are  informed 
by  the  natives  of  Italy,  that  in  that  country  the  corn  is  planted  fo 
as  to  cover  the  ground  equally,  with  convenient  intervals  for 
weeding. 

The  culture  of  meadows  has  gained  a  confiderable  perfection  in  the 
middle  Sates,  but  is  ftill  capable  of  much  improvement.  A  mode  of 
banking  effedually  againft  the  floods  that  often  ruin  the  beft  marfli- 
meadows,  has  not  yet  been  dil'covered :  in  open  fituations,  a  dole  row 
of  fome  aquatic  trees,  beyond  the  bank,  is  indil'peniable  for  break- 
ing the  force  of  a  ftormy  tide.  The  Americans  want  grafles  that  will 
flourifh  in  dry  and  fandy  foils  :  fuch,  for  example,  as  were  lately  in- 
troduced in  Spain,  and  are  laid  to  have  proved  fo  benelicial  to  that 
dry  and  warm  country. 

The  heat  of  the  fummers  is  unfavourable  to  grafs,  where  the 
ground,  though  fertile,  has  not  a  degree  of  moifture ;  it  is  therefore 
advifeable  to  try,  whether  barley,  rye,  or  wheat,  if  cut  young,  would 
make  good  hay  j  and  whether  a  I'econd  crop,  or  the  lucceeding  paf- 
ture,  may  help  to  make  a  lull  compenfation  for  an  eventual  harved  'i 
We  have  heard  this  method  much  recommended  by  fome  cultivators 
in  Europe.  The  divifion  of  pafture  grounds  by  enclofures  is  gene- 
rally neglected.  Clean  feeding  is  an  advantage  of  admitting  cattle, 
horfes,  and  fheep  in  rotation,  that  deferves  attention. 

The  value  of  land,  and  clofe  neighbourhood,  makes  good  fences 
neceffary  in  old  fettlements.  Worm-fencing,  and  fimilar  expedients 
of  infant  cultivation,  (hould  never  be  ieen  ;  they  occafion  loU'es, 
vexation  and  contention.  The  regular  frames  of  rails  and  boards 
would  be  much  improved  by  hardening  againfl  heat  and  moifture  ; 
to  render  the  lower  part  of  the  poft  more  durable,  burning,  encruft- 
ing  with  mortar,  and  foaking  in  fait  water,  are  expedients  partly 
^fed,  and  worthy  of  trial.  Live  hedges  are  in  general  preferable  to 
any,  but  yet  very  rare,  though  the  country  prefents  many  fl^rubs  of 
promiling  qualities. 

The  vaft  domains  of  the  United  States  can  vie  with  any  country  in 
the  variety,  utility,  and  beauty  of  trees  and  ihrubs.  Their  ftiitely 
forefts,  are  3  national  treafure,  deferving  the  folicitous  care  of  the 
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patriotic  philofopher  and  politician  :  hitherto  they  have  been  too 
nnich  aba.idonetl  10  the  axes  of  rude  and  thoughdefs  wood-choppers. 
What  pei  foil  of  fcrjic  and  feeling  can  without  indignation  behold  mil- 
lions of  young  oaks  and  hiccories  deftroyed,  to  make  bonfires  in  opzn 
finoky  houfes,  or  trucked  in  the  cities  for  foreign  toys  ?  Some  parts 
of  Europe  were  thus  Jaid  wafte  in  former  centurits,  and  the  pre-. 
lent  g^rneration  mud  with  great  labour  and  expenfe  repair  the  ra- 
vages of  their  forefathere.  In  many  parts  of  America  a  prefer;?- 
tion  and  increafe  of  the  timber  tor  fuel,  and  other  dom.cftic  ules,  ren- 
ders thefe  queries  important.  What  trees  are  of  thequickeft  growth  f 
At  what  age  they  do  increafe  moll.?  What  is  the  proper  diftance  be- 
tween them  ?  What  is  the  bed  mode  of  pruning,  for  promoting  tlie 
growth,  and  taking  off  all  fuperfluous  branches  ?  What  kinds  are 
liiitable  to  different  foils  ?  What  fpecies  thrive  befl  trgether  ?  A  ju- 
dicious lopping  of  the  branches,  thinning  clofe  the  clumps  of  trees, 
nd  clearing  the  ground  of  underwood,  will  make  many  woodlands 
good  paflures,  and  form  them  into  beautiful  parks.  This  manage- 
ment would  alfo  improve  the  quality  of  timber  by  procuring  the  be- 
nefi'-  of  I'un  and  air  :  the  want  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  fponginefs  of  their  timber,  which  defpft,  fo  inimical 
to  durability,  flreugth,  and  prefervation  of  a  given  form,  is  farther 
increaled  by  a  too  common  ignorance  or  negleft  of  the  proper  feafon 
for  felling  the  materials  of  building,  furniture,  flaves,  and  various 
iit<^nfils.  Some  vjluable  trees  and  flirubs  are  yet  obfcurely  known  ; 
among  thefe,  the  fo  called  coffee  tret,*f  in  the  weflern  couotry,  that 
bears  a  hard  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is  generally  ufed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  a  fubftltute  for  coffee ;  the  native  plum  trees  on  the  Mifr 
fiffippi,  faid  to  be  Far  fuperior  to  thofe  in  the  middle  States  ;  the 
newiy  difcovered  and  much  e^jtoUed  grape  of  Scioto.'^  Many  of 
thofe  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  Americans,  {\.H\  pofTcfs 
Tifeful  qualities  little  explored.  Oil  might  be  extracted  from  acorns, 
and  efpecially  from  the  large  and  greafy  fpecies  of  the  chefnut  oak ; 
as  lately,  though  but  in  few  places,  is  done  from  the  various  kinds  of 
walnuts.  Spirits  may  be  diflillcd  from  the  berries  of  the  red  cedar, 
which  fo  much  refeinbles  thofe  of  the  European  junipcri.  Wine, 
for  better  than  what  is  generally  dorie,  can  be  made  from  the  late 
grapes.  From  all  kinds  of  grapes,  the  Perfimon  fruit,  the  berries  of 
the  four  gum,j  and  white  thorn,  §  the  cfab  apple,  the  wild  pears, 
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plums  and  cherries,  with  fimilar  fruits ;  fpirituous  liquor,  and  v.rie- 
gar,  may  be  obtained.  The  white  thoin  \\i.',  if  it  can  be  kept  clofc 
and  low,  make  an  impenetrable  aiul  beautiful  hed.je,  by  its  long, 
lliarp,  and  folid  fpears,  aqd  by  i^^^s  clufterii.g  0  >dbm3  and  large  led 
berries.  The  new  experiment  of  grafting  lorci-a  kii.cls  on  their  na- 
tive grape  vines,  laid  to  be  very  promiiing,  may  prove  a  good  pre- 
fervative  againll  the  rigour  of  winter.  In  all  probability  n?any  fpc- 
cies  of  leaves  would  make  good  fodder  for  cattle,  if  gathered  in  the 
proper  feafon,  atul  well  cured :  this  expedient  is  pradtifed  in  the 
north  of  Europe,*  is  of  great  importance  to  one  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  which  have,  actording  to  fituation,  no  pafture  for  tive  or 
feven  i^ionths.  Finally,  wc  may  fincerely  vvi'h  that  the  owners  of 
venerable  woodlands  might  regard  tliem  as  principal  ornaments  to 
their  country  ;  and  while  they  clear  a  part  for  the  purpoks  of  ;gri- 
pulture,  leave  thofe  hills  crowiied  with  towering  pines  and  itately 
oaks ;  fufFering  likewife  the  groves  of  tulip  trees  and  magnolas  to 
wave  among  yellow  harvcfts  and  blooming  meado\ys.  In  fonie  of  the 
old  countries,  many  gentlemen  would  purchaiij  iu.h  rural  charms  at 
any  expeufe,  but  muft  wait  till  the  evening  of  i;f^'  for  the  ■fluidc  uf 
their  plantations ;  is  it  not  then  deplorable,  that  lo  lUu.iy  Amcri:\ui 
farmers  daily  deftroy  what  their  offspring  of  better  talte  will  deeply 
regret !  This  evil  might  in  a  great  meafure  be  ItUened  by  a  treatilc 
on  ornamental  planting,  adapted  to  the  prefent  circumftancts  ot  that 
fiountry. 

.  Haifa  century  ago,  philofophers  thought  it  beneath  them  to  invef- 
tigate  the  economy  of  domeftic  animals.  By  this  ridiculous  pride,  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  fuffered  r  uch.  The  Swedifli  naturaliits  were 
roufed  near  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  ferious  attention,  by  a  jeftilence 
among  horfes  and  horned  cattle,  which  deftroyed  many  thoufands  in 
fonae  provinces.  In  America,  this  important  fcience  has  been  much- 
negledted.  Not  to  enlarge  upon  a  fubjt<ft,  which  efpeciady  concerns 
agricultural  focieties,  we  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  paruculars, 
America  is  not  unfavourable  to  horfes ;  yet  thofe  of  good  quality 
are  not  very  common  in  many  of  the  States,  becaufe  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  noble  animals  is  but  little  cultivated.  They  are  often 
difabled  by  want  of  proper  care,  atul  pcrirti  by  various  diforders,  ef- 
pecialiy  by  fwelling  in  the  throat,  cholic,  and  the  bots.f    Sheep  thrive 


*  Afpin  leaves,  for  example,  arc  3  plcafiiig  and  falutary  food  for  horfes. 
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well  in  feme  parts,  but  in  others  they  die  by  dozens,  without  the 
owners  knowing  or  inquiring  into  the  caufe. 

Horned  cattle  fuffer  much  when  expofed  to  the  wintf  r's  cold,  which 
deftroys  their  hoofs  even  under  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  But  they 
and  horfes  are  aff'efted  by  excefs  of  heat  in  fummer  ;  which  not  fel- 
dom  caufes  a  fever,  difcernible  by  their  want  of  appetite,  dullnefs, 
and  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The  beft  European  trea- 
tife  on  doir.eftic  animals  will  more  or  lefs  apply  to  divers  parts  of  the 
States. 

Goats  would  be  very  vahiable  in  the  rocky  woodlands  of  America, 
as  they  arc  in  thofc  of  Europe.  They  are  very  hardy  ;  their  mainte- 
naucc  is  cheap,  as  they  brovvfe  fummer  and  winter  on  moft  kinds  of 
trees  and  ftvrubs ;  they  yield  a  great  quantity  of  rich  milk  ;  and  their 
ikitis  are  very  ufeiul.  The  Angora  goat,  whofe  fine  glofly  hair  is  a 
material  of  the  mohair,  may  alfo  thrive  as  well  in  America  as  in 
Sweden,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  patriotic  Aftronbmer, 

Good  orchards  eminently  unite  the  ufcfnl  andpleafing,  gratifying, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  tafte,  the  fcent,  and  fight. 
Horticulture  was  an  early  objedt  in  America,  and  has  made  confide- 
rable  progrefs.  At  prefent  their  firll  care  fliould  be,  to  prevent  dif» 
tempers  of  the  fruit  trees,  of  late  become  very  alarming.  Peach  trees, 
have  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  very  flourifliing :  fome 
Englifli  writers  relate  with  amazement,  that  the  Americans  fatten 
their  hogs  on  this  fruit,  which  is  fo  coftly  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  true,  that  many  common  farms  abounded  fo  far  in  a  pro- 
mifcuous  collection  of  better  and  worfe.  But  at  prefent  the  peach 
trees  are  few,  and  generally  in  a  fickly  condition,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Of  this  one  principal  caufe  is  a  fly,  that  depo- 
fits  her  eggs  within  the  ftem  near  the  ground,  which  produce  a  great 
number  of  worms,  who  quickly  confume  all  the  lower  bark.  Mofl 
k'mcls  of  plum  trees  are  liable  to  decay,  and  the  fruit  is  deftroyed  by  a 
fpccies  of  fly  ;  but  the  ravages  of  this  infeft  have  been  for  a  long 
time.  Pear  trees  have  never,  indeed,  flouriflied  well,  but  of  late  far 
lefs :  fome  afcribe  the  blights  of  them  to  lightning,  and  hang  pieces 
of  iron  in  the  branches,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  electric  rods.  In 
lome  places  lately,  cherry  and  apple  trees  have  been  attacked  by  va- 
rious diileinpers,  which  caufe  the  fruit  to  rot,  and  the  limbs  to  decay 
in  vapid  fucceflioa  till  the  tree  dies.  This  gangrene  in  fruit  trees 
bears  a  itrong  refemblance  to  the  mortification  of  members  in  the  hu- 
man body  J  the  corruption  fpreads  quickly  over  a  large  limb,  and 
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amputation  is  the  only  prefervative  of  the  tree  yet  known.    The  loft 
of  peach  orchards  is  a  contiderable  difadvantage,  as  their  early  bloom 
is  the  principal  beauty  of  fpring  ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  very 
pleafing,  both  green  and  prefcrved,  but  alfo  yields  by  diftilling  an 
agreeable  and  whoLfome  li(iuor,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peach 
brandy.    The  apple  orchards  claim  a  folicitous  care,  merely  as  ijreat 
ornaments  of  the  '    u.itry ;    much  more  fo  as  they  fupply  a  great 
article  of  diet  and  falutary   beverage,  equal  to   feveral  fpecies  of 
wine.     An  American  tieatife  on  fruit  trees  is  wanted,  which  would 
(liow  how  far  the  beft  Englilh  authors  are  applicable  to  divers  i->arti> 
of  the  United  States ;  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  beft  fruits  there 
cultivated,  with  their  variation  from  local  caui'es ;  coUedt  all  the 
various  names  of  the  lame  fruit,  and  fix  one  as  national,  to  pre- 
vent a  coiifufion  that  often  fruftrates  information,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic. 

Filh  ponds  arc  ufeful  decorations  in  places  diftant  from  lakes  and 
rivers ,  and  it  is  matter  of  wonder  why  this  advantage  is  not  derived 
from  ponds  and  flreams  which  are  ib  common  :  a  ufelefs  and  un- 
wholefomc  fwamp  may  thus  be  changed  into  an  elegant  improve- 
ment. 

PHVSICO-MATHEMATICAL   INQUIRIES. 

Machines  for  abridging  human  labour  are  efpecially  defired  in 
America,  as  there  can  be  no  competition  between  them  and  the  ariiis 
of  indullrious  labour,  while  thefe  have  full  employ  on  her  extenfive 
lands,  which  mull  be  the  cafe  for  ages.   Agriculture  has  the  firft  claim 
to  the  exertions  of  mechanical  genius,  as  the  principal  iburce  of  na- 
tional profperity.    Extent  of  territory,  improved  by  artifi(;ial  in* 
duftry,  muft  yield  a  great  quantity  of  products  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as 
to  bear  exportation  to  very  diftant  markets.    It  is  moreover  a  weighty 
confideration  to  the  humane  philofopher,  that  agricultural  mechanifm 
would  in  the  fouthern  States  fupply  the  labour  of  flaves.    Among 
important  defiderata  wc  may  place  thefe :— A  machine  for  fowing 
broad-caft,  fo  as  to  fprcad  the  grain  even  and  in  proper  quantity ;  ano- 
ther for  cutting  drains,  and  making  banks  on  their  extenfive  marfli  mea- 
dows ;  an  apparatus  for  clearing  new  lands,  which  ought  to  be  a  coii)« 
pound  of  coulters,  faws,  axes,  and  fcrews,  fo  that  the  trees  may  be  pui- 
Icd  out  of  the  ground,  cut  in  convenient  pieces,  and  heaped;  a  better 
inftniment  for  reaping  tiian  the  common  fickle,  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  cradling  fcythe  of  northern  Europo ;  temporary  Iheds  of  eafy  and 
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light  cotiftru(5liori  fm-  the  prefcrvatioa  of  the  reaped  grain  ift  Wet 
fcafons. 

The  many  fliipwrcoks  that  happen  on  the  extenfivc,  and  often 
ftorniy  coalt  of  America,  render  diving  bells  very  ncctlTary ;  thcfe 
machines  are  yet  but  little  known. 

A  plenty  of  naval  (lores,  and  numerous  ports,  render  fliip  building 
an  important  branch  of  national  induftry.  Tiiis  noble  art,  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  with  luccefs,  would  ftill  be  much  improved  by 
more  exptditious  modes  of  hauling  timber,  and  of  preparing  the 
main  pieces  for  the  fmifliing  workmanfliip. 

An  extenfive  inland  navigation  by  locks  and  canals,  is  now  become 
a  great  objert  of  Icgiflative  care  in  feveral  States ;  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  fuch  perfons  may  be  entrufted  with  thefe  import.mt  works,  as 
have  a  perfect  theory  of  hydraulics,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
local  circumftances,  among  which  the  force  of  ice  in  winter,  and  of 
rainy  torrents  in  fummer,  are  to  be  duly  ellimated. 

As  many  new  towns  and  villages  will  gradually  rife  with  the  in- 
creafing  population  of  the  country,  their  fituation  and  form  fliould 
be  chofen  with  a  viewof  permanent  circumflances.  A  fure  fupply  of 
water  is  one  great  object.  If  the  advantage  of  porf?  is  defircd,  in- 
quiry fliould  be  made  whether  the  prefent  water-courfes  are  likely  to 
continue;  as  in  the  old  countries,  feveral  towns  have  been  immerfed, 
and  others  left  far  within  land,  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
water,  or  by  the  change  of  the  channels.  Health  and  convenience 
require  feveral  open  fquares,  wide  ftreets,  and  a  direction  oi^them 
calculated  for  Hielter  in  the  winter,  and  for  iliade  and  ventilation  in  the 
fervent  turn mer  months.  -    ' 

Architefture  claims  the  following  remarks  : — The  pofition  of 
houfes  ought  to  fecure  the  fanning  funimer  breeze,  and  exclude  the 
wintry  blaft.     Another  objeft  fliould  be  to  exclude  from  fiimmer 
rooms,  the  burning  fun,  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  dhy.     Entries 
throughout  the  houfe  are  very  common,  but  not  generaVly  in  direc- 
tions that  belt  anfwfer  thefe  purpofes.     The  length,  and  by  frequent 
intervals,   feverity  of  winter  in  the  noftherri  and  middle  States, 
ir»akef  w;krm  rooms  not  only  agreeable,  but  in  a  degree  ncceflary. 
Fot  thif  purpofe,  the  moft  improved  chimneys  and  iron  ftoves  are 
inadequate  expedients  5  efpecially  as  the  open  kind  of  thefe,  though 
the  more  pleafaut,  yetconfuriie  a  great  quatitity  of  wood.   The  ftoves 
V  hich  have  long,  been  in  ufe  through  Sw<edetf|  and  a  part  of  the 
.    . .  neigh- 
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nciglibouring  countries,  ;irc  iinfiiicftionnbl)  '.')c  bcft  ever  yet  (icviled; 
they  M%jm  the  room  imiroiiiily  with  n  (jtiarter  of  the  wood  rctjuired 
for  thefe  lad  mentioned,  arc  free  from  ;iny  dilh<;ree>ib1c  ftenms,  and 
liave  the  npi)earancc  of  c!c;;ant  furnitiiie.  *  Lar;/':r  farn'-s  rc(iiiire 
feverai  builciinjjs,  tfjiccially  in  cold  countrie?,  whcr^  Itorehoiifes 
and  warm  liweliin^s  for  doititftic  animals  ;ire  nccilHry.  If  all  tliefc; 
ftrvu'turcs  are  formed  on  rc;;ular  plans  calcuhited  for  the  value  of  ef- 
tates,  and  rcfpcAive  local  tireiimftances,  the  iifcful  and  agreeable 
may  be  united  In  a  very  hii;li  degree  :  a  well-written  treatife  on  this 
fui'jeil  would  be  very  va'uabie. 

To  form  with  ipeed  ;ind  ronveniency  an  accurate  map  of  the 
United  States,  aftrotiomical  obl'ervations  oujdit  to  determine  the  la- 
titude and  longitude  of  tliofe  places  which  are  rr.oft  eflential  to  the 
figui'e  of  the  whole  country,  or  to  the  lituation  of  certain  parts  in  a 
political  and  economical  view. 

INtJUIKIKS    IN    NATURAL    HISTOI'.Y. 

Natural  hillory,  like  a  faiihful  guide,  Icadj  Ub  thiouf^h  the  myfte- 

irious  mazes  of  nature,  and  opens  to  our  enraptured  eyes  her  fublime 

and  beautiful  womlers.    How  many  precious  plants  are  ns  defpicable 

weeds  trod  under  foot  in  eveiypartof  the  <\'or!d  !  how  nriny  new 

qualities  are  from  tiiv.c  to  time  difcovcred  in  produt'^ions  which  have 

been  known  for  centuries   in  countries  lopi"-  v.'jo  perluftrated  with 

■.J     vj      r 

this  facred  lanip  !  what  treafurcs  may  v.e  n' t  then  exptft  in  this 
new  and  vafl:  divifion  of  the  globe!  in  the  i'mefcs  of  a  thoufap<d 
miles  hitherto  traverfcil  only  by  favage  tribes  and  mercenary  trade;  s ; 
in  the  lakes,  fome  of  which  arc  inland  feas,  and  rivjis  that  wander 
through  feverai  States  before  they  meet  the  ocean  !  negkft  of  natu- 
ral hillory  under  circumflances  fo  alluring  would  indicate  a  want  of 
rational  tafte.  The  preat  Linnxus  wilhed  that  lie  could  have  ex- 
plored  the  continent  of  North-Aiiiciica  ;  may  this  willi  animate 
American  philofophers ! 

The  vegetable  realm  claims  their  firft  attention.  They  flioui.l 
begin  with  a  refearch  of  the  ftores  it  offers  for  the  prefervatio.i  and 
recovery  of  health.  The  frequent  appearance  of  trees,  flirubs  and 
plants,  whofe  tafte  and  {(.cnt  or  analogy  with  weli-known  j-hnma- 
ceutics  is  very  promifing,  u  ould  lead  us  to  expeiSt  a  very  cor..: : .:  .v 

*  Tlicy  arc  conftrudcJ  by  nn  iron  grate- v.oik,  aiiJ  panes  of  a  fi;io  cIav  ;; :::.'. 
therein,  which  a'C  varriOicd  according  to  tafte  and  ability.  At  B"thlchcm,  in  }'::.■■■  > 
fylvania,  an  inferior  kind  of  thefe  aic  alrcr,dy  iu  ufc. 
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blc  ftock  of  native  materia  tncdica.     But,  althoM.,lj  above  an  hun- 
di td  of  tlufc  f|)ccies  arc,  or  have  been,  more  or  ieli  in  iife,among 
the  inhabitants,  very  few  of  them  arc  well  known  as  to  thTc' extent 
r.;n.l  ijcciiliarity  of  their  (luaiiiies,  and  a  very  fniall  number  \j  adopted 
either  by  the  Jipothccaiies  or  regular  phyficiana.    On  thiii  view  the 
toiluwing  expedients  merit  attcntiun — to  lubllitutc  indigciunis  medi- 
cines of  ccju.d  Value  for  thofe  inipottetl,  which  by  (juautity  or  jtrice 
caufe  a  ;>re:u  national  expenl'e,  and  that  are  liable  to  adidteiation 
or  deprceiation    by  ar^e  ;  to  point  otit  the  b^ft  native  plants  in  local 
diftrict?,  with  iked  names,  elear  deleriptions,  mil  aceuratc  medical 
inllrmt;on9,   for  fafc,  convenient  and  general  iile  ;  to  appreciate  the 
intiit  of  liiolc  dii;;;.i   which  are  eHecnied  Ipecitita  in  the  wortl  epl- 
ilemic  or  particular  tliltenipers.    Colletlini;  all  the  bofano-medical 
iafoimaticii  at  prcient  attain. .b'l',   \\c   may  judge  what  plants  arc 
n,o!l   ii-.tercflini;,  in   w!:at   di.vnce   llu'y    are  known,  and   how   this 
l»noulcd;',e  iViay  prob;ibly  be  moll  improved:  the  Indians  have  leve- 
ral  remeilics  againll  the  dileaics  and  aceiilents  ariling  from  the  cli- 
mate and  thcii'  lavage  mode  of  life  ;  as  tevei'?,  rheum. uifm,  v.  ounds, 
bruifes,    iculding,   chilblains,    bite  of  venomous   Icrpents;   befules 
en-.etics,  c;;tliarlici,  fudoriucs,  and  dietics.    Thel'e  have  the  Janftiou 
of  timo   v.^.d   nr.ij)lic:ity.     It  is  alfo  gcner.dly  believed,  that  they  pof- 
Il's  very  iiMjxirtant  fccrets,  of  which  only  a  few  cxtraortlinary  fpc- 
ci;iiei;3  arc  icL.tcd  v.irh  pLuilible  authenticity.     In  domeilic  practice, 
ji.tilicuL.ily  of  tl\e   ccj'uUry  pe(;j)le,    wc   o!)lcrve  nivdital  plants  of 
•'cr.cia!  Kili.biitv,   pfcJ  as  licrcrt'cntr,  tfiiicj,  fcd.w  iiic.s  .uid  hiNatives; 
and  OvlieiB   of  I'articu!?,;-  virtue  in  rhjiiniiuilin,  f-.■v.•r^,   pedoral  ail- 
iiit  nt-,  v;f..cr.d   o|,i"ti".i(fiio:i';,  ulcers,  e.Mernal  luuls,   pt-ilbn;;,  female 
.vn:iijiluii<ts,  ••,nd  di!eaicj  of  children.     Among  the  e' eat  number  of 
c' .'^  r.   j:  ".[■)•. r,-,i'  tl'iis^i',  j:;ii  ;iciil:'r  attention  is  due  to  thofe  that  are  re- 
c.-'inuKn.'j.i  !  y  tiieir  fi'iiiiiry  '.flal?,  atteftcd  by  tin;  patients  or  other  ' 
pcrfons  o''  <  ;•;  (.'it ;  a:;d   nio!-c   fo,  v.hen   ilie  tellimonial  is  atteu'lcil 
■.virii  a  prtc'.i".;  il;;rc;r,enr.  of  f.icf;.    In  cr.f.;  of  defe(:"tivc  information, 
wc  niny  ixpec>  cluable  (]uahtics  m  thofe  which  are  in  vogue  over 
l:ir5;e  dillric'is  ;   becr.ufe  this  general  cfitem  c.mnot  be  owing  to  iiui- 
tacion  in  a  cour.i!)-,  wlicre  iutcrcourie  Lv.twccu  diftant  places  has  till  of 
uite  b,.\-n  y^ry  l::r,it:^d,  ami  u  hen'  botanic.'\l  cnriofiiy  is  yet  very  rare. 
The  mcfiical  plants  wliich  Anxrica  has  in  common  with  other  conn- 
tries,   j-.oiil'f-,  tlie  fiii-.c  vi;t",,o,  under  v. ;i  iations  from  climate  and  lo- 
ci'.! <'ir;:uir.!t,:nccs  ;  the  too  con^.nion  opinion  of  their  Inferiority  will 
vUv^T)   be  Ci;;.ii'.',cd  by  a  fair  trial.    Piffcieni  fpecies  alio  promife  a  rc- 
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unrd  of  eximitiaiion  finm  the  gt-noric  rnnilai  ity  ;  when  tlvTe  arc 
:uiually  in  nie  among  the  people  ot  the  country,  the  probuljility  of 
their  Value  is  the  greater. 

An  aj)plication  o!  thefe  princip'rs  will  brinjj  the  folli'uiii';  plants 
to  particular  n'jtice  :  agrimony,  potcnrilla-finiiuiiifrob'  ;v,  po'v ^,0- 
nimi-l)i.'^<)rt:i,  gcntiann,  fumaria,  an-'clica,  cuclilearia,  crjJimuni  of- 
ricinale,  arum,  fymphitimi,  inviia  campana,  nfarum,  all  ^;row  in  the 
nortlierii  and  middle  States,  ..nd  arc  the  fame  wi'li  or  tio.ir  a-kin  to 
tlu.'ie  clanid  among  the  hcit  lunplcs  by  Dr.  Cullcn  in  his  MatLii-.i 
ATediia.*  The  gentiaria  growing  in  the  gindts  of  Wnnijl  lia,  \^ 
by  Dr.  Schocph  t  deemed  the  btft  of  their  level  a!  rpecics.  The  arum 
of  N(jrth- America  is  generally  called  Indian  tumep,  from  its  ancient 
^■ahie  nmojig  the  Indians,  and  ofrcn  ui'eil  witli  otiiei-  irgretiicnts 
by  the  country  pcojili;  in  that  general  dtbility  ronfciiiitnt  on  tcdiiUis 
fevers.  The  bcft  recommendtd  remedies  a/^aiiift  iiucrmittcnt  fevers 
arc  conms  ^^oriJaf  dogwood;  quercus /i/^(.7<;f,  live  oak  ;  pcrfmii)!) ; 
]or\\ccvn  /y»tp/'oricar^os ;  by  their  balks;  pyrola  wrtcw/rt/^,  with  tlic 
Indian  n^wvi  pi f^JiJJeva  \  fambueus  Canad(vfn\  laurus  fc/livfilh,(\y<ce- 
wood,  Benjamin  tree,  benzoin.  The  firlt  is  more  generally  known  ;  ;i 
decoction  of  the  bark  has,  in  many  cal'es,  been  eficctual  ;  it  is  by 
fomc  deemed  ecpial,  when  frcHi,  to  tlie  Peruvian. f  The  feco!ui  is 
nnich  valued  in  the  fouth,  its  native  place:  that  of  pcrfimon  in 
North-Carolina,  and  of  hmccrti /yvjp/jor/iarpos  in  Virginia. i  An  iii- 
fiifion  of  the  ])Iantpyrola  jnacutata  has  been  frciiuently  ufed  for  fume 
years  in  Pcnnfylvania,  under  the  name  of  p'ipjijjcva.%  The  u.mbu- 
c\is  CanaiknfiSs  red  bi.'rry  elder,  is  by  the  Indians  called  the/i-wr- 
bujlj ;  a  decoction  of  its  wood  and  buds  being  of  ancient  renown 
amongthcm.l!  The  laurus  <r/7/:W/j,  fpiee-wjcd,  Benjamin  tree,  is  all.) 
diftinguiflicd  with  that  name  by  the  people  in  the  nurfhtrn  part:,  tor 

•■'■  Compare  rliir  b^ok.  \vi;!i  Dr.  Scli;...'p!i'.-,  m\  John  E.iit/ai'.'.'s  lotcs  to  S'.iort's  Ms* 
dicina  Britnmiica,  icpriiued  in  I'KilidclpMa,  1751. 

f  Kalm  lavs,  th;!:  in  \Vc(l-Jcrl\y  many  wcic  cured  by  th;  bark  of  thi  ro'  r,  who 
had  \'\  v.i.ii  tin'd  ttio  Peruvian  :  in  that  fuV.iv  c  lautry  D..N.  Collin,  of  Pcpufyivsnia, 
maJd  life  uf  i;,  and  riiink:.  it  wnthv  ''t  a  (iiU  trial. 

X  Cilli-J  St.  Pctu'i  wort,  Indian  currauls  ;  a  lijccirs  if  honcyfu;klc.  Fei  Arbitft. 
Amer.  of  Marlhal. 

§  S.e  dit:o  :  a  fjvcic'.  of  wintd-gr.-cn. 

II  Gefchirhi'-  der  Million  der  F.vari^cijfchen  Bruder  unter  den  InJiar.er^ia  Nojd  Arm-. 
fitSj  b/L^ikiel,  psiLlilicd  iS;, 
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the  falutary  decoftion  of  its  wood  and  leaves.*  Tbc  bark  of  the, 
liriodendron,  tulip  tree,  is  alfo  very  generally  efteemed  a  good  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  Peruvian,  efjijecially  that  of  the  root.  We  may  obferve 
on  thefe  and  other  febrifuges,  that  the  variety  probably  correfponds 
with  the  diverfity  of  the  fevers,  which  is  very  confiderable,  from 
latitude,  feafon,  and  perfonal  conftitution  :  thus,  for  example,  the 
above  fpice-wood  is  of  peculiar  benelit  in  that  moderate  but  tedious 
kind,  called  JIo-xu  ffvn;  which  is  almod  continual. 

Againft  rheumatifm  thefe  are  worthy  of  trial :  the  root,  in  de- 
coction, of  aralia yji/«<j/.'?,  angelica  tree;  the  cones  of  pinus  Jirohus, 
white  pine  ;  the  twigy  and  roots  of  magnolia ^/<77/f^,  fwamp  fafi'afras, 
both  in  decoction  and  bath;  the  frefli  bark  of  jnglans  alba,  hickory, 
applied  extcrnallv,  is  much  ufed  by  the  Indians.  + 

Dyfentery  has  been  cured  by  the  bark  and  gummi  of  liquitiam- 
bar  flyraciflua,  fweet  gnni ;  cynoglofllim  rirginiaiuan,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibns  ovatis,  hound's  tongue  ;  triofteum  angufiifolium,  floribus  op- 
pofitis  pcdunculatis  ;  the  root  of  white  o.ik  in  powder. 

Antidropfical,  well  recommended,  are  the  leaves  of  callicarpa  y^wf- 
ricana\%  the  root,  in  decodion,  of  aralia  «K<^/frt«//j,  foliis  binis  ter- 
natis ;  that  of  fallifras  in  extraft. 

Cholic  is  removed  by  the  oil  of  the  above  fpice-wood  berries ; 
the  flatulent  and  hj'fteric  kinds,  eminently  fo  by  angelica  lucida^ 
foliolis  uqualibus  ovatis  inciib-fcrratis,  called  therefore  hcily-ach 
root. 

The  bcH:  among  pleuritic  remedies  m.uft  be  thtplcurify  root,  fo  much 
extolled  in  Pennfylvania,  defcribed  by  Schoeph  afclepias  tub,  mja, 
foliis  alternis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricate  pilofo;  another  afclepias 
bears  high  value  in  Maryland,  called  alfo  buttcrjty  root ;  the  afclepias 
deciunlcns,  plcur:fy  root,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  in  his  notes  on 
Firg'.nia,  muft  be  one  of  thefe.  The  bark  and  berries  of  the  above 
magno'.ia,  either  in  deco6tion,  or  infufion  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is 
generally  falutary  in  thofe  great  coUs  which  atTeft  the  fides,  back 
and  breafl  with  painful  Jlitchcs,  attended  with  febrile  chills  and 
general  languor. 


*  M'  noirs  of  the  Americnn  Academy,  &c.  printed  in  Bofton,  1785. 

\  They  diivc  the  pain  fiom  one  place  to  anotlicr  until  it  brcalts  out  in  a  blifter ; 
this  baric  burns  the  fkin,  as  it  were.  Lofkicl.  In  New-England  a  fpecies  of  pyrola 
called  rheumatifm  weed,  and  one  of  alctris  named  unicorn,  arc  reputed  very  efficacious; 
the  latter  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm.     Mem.  A.  Ac. 

X  A  Ihrub  glowing  in  the  foulhern  StatQS.     Arhuft.  Am. 

Anthel- 
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Anthelmintics  are  the  chenopodiiim,*  and  the  fpigclia  MaryLvt- 
Jii-a,  caule  tetragono,  foliis  omnibus  oppofitis,  Carolina  pink,  a 
fouthern  plant,  it  vyill  deftroy  the  worms,  but  caution  in  tlie  dole  U 
requilitc. 

Spiraea  trlfjUata^  foliis  ternatis  fcrratis  fubnequalibiiS,  floribus 
fi-bpaniculatis,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  phyfic,  baumont  root,  is  an  ef- 
fedual  and  fate  emetic.  Podophyllum  pdtatum^  foliis  peltatis  palma- 
tis.  May  apple,  is  lately  coming  into  [)ra6licc  as  a  laxative  by  an  ex- 
traft  of  the  root  that  removes  its  emetic  quality. -j-  Convolvulus 
panduratus  grows  in  the  middle  latitudes ;  and  in  the  fouth  fomc 
Ipecies  fimilar  to  the  convolvulus  jalappa,  not  well  explored. 

Ulcers  and  cancerous  fores  are  frequent  among  tliofo  whofe  hu- 
niours  arc  vitiated  by  perennial  fevers ;  in  a  variciy  of  lemedics 
thefe  deferve  notice  :  irh  verjlcplor,  aflics  of  magn.  glauca,  in  form 
of  plafter,  and  a  flrong  bath  of  fr.ffafras  root,  have  cured  ulcerated 
legs.  The  root  of  faururus  cernuusy  foliis  ronlatis  petiolatis,  amentis 
folitariis  recurvis,  lizard-tail^  bruifed  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  fore 
and  impoftumate  breafts  will  ripen  and  heal  them.  A  fpccics  of 
nigella,  Cd\\c(\  gold  thready  Indhn  mouf/j  roof,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  an  ulcerous  mouth.:!:  In  New-England  a  ipecie?  of  geum,  c-.v/- 
ter-avensy  throat  root^  cure  all,  is  an  eiteemed  remedy  f>)r  ulcerated 
fore  throat ;  a  decodion  of  the  root  is  both  a  gargle  and  drink. § 
Rumex  acetofella,  floribus  dioicis,  foliis  lanceolato-hjftatis,  four 
dock,  cancer  root,  is  racommended  againft  inveterate  ring-worms ; 
this  is  biennis  and  found  over  the  whole  country;  the  juice  is  mixed 
with  vinegar;  (Schoepli)  another  is  mentioned  in  the  Bofton  JMemoirs, 
the  root  of  which  in  decfaStion  is  ufed  in  fore  throat.  The  phyro- 
lacca  decandra,  floribvis  decandris  dccagynis,  poke,  has  of  late  given 
promiiing  experiments  in  the  cure  ot  cancers;  the  juice  of  the 
berries  is  infpiflated  l>y  the  fun  ;  the  young  fprouts  in  fpring  are. 
eaten  as  afparagus,  but  grown  too  far  they  are  violently  cathartic  ; 
this  bufh  is  common  throughout  the  vStates. 


*  Jcnifalem  oak. 

\  I'lic  firll  grows  in  die  noi tUern  and  mklcllc  States,  the  latter  in  thcfe  and  the 
fouthern;  it  licars  on  a  lialk  of  two  ftct  a  yellow  fruit  like  a  lime,  of  a  fwcetirtx 
tartc. 

\  Lofliiel.  Mem*  of  the  American  Academy  j  the  root  is  like  a  ball  of  (hinlng 
thread. 

§  Floribus  nutantlbm,  frmflii  obloi,go,  arlftis  pluraofu  ;  powder  of  the  root  is  iifcd 
by  the  Caaadiaus  in  fever  and  ague.     Am.  Ac. 

Pre- 
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PrefeFvatives  agninft  venomous  fniikes  fcem  to  be  fcattered  over  the 
wholf  country,  and  they  merit  full  inveiligation,  in  order  to  provide 
proir.pt  remedies,  in  every  place,  and  againft  different  kinds  of  ferpents, 
clpecial'v  in  the  new  fettlenients.  Convolv\i]us/«/-^7/;T«.f,  futrpk-hhid- 
wuffiff  is  very  powerful,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  can  handle 
rattle-fnakes  after  anointing  the  hands  with  its  juice,  as  Catelby  re- 
lates ;  this  grows  in  the  fouth.  A  fpecies  of  juffix  is  mentioned  in 
the  cited  memoirs,  as  growing  in  the  northern  countries  near  the 
haunts  of  rattle-fnakes,  called  rattle-fnake  plantain.  The  hieracium 
veno/u»iy  foliis  cuneiformibus  hirtis,  fcapo  undo  craffilfimo  erefto, 
grows  from  the  north  to  Virginia  inclufively  ;  is  called  poor  Robin's 
plantain,  and  faid  to  fruftrate  the  bite  both  of  the  rattle-fnake  and 
of  his  fuppofed  precurfor  the  pilot-fnake.  Erii;eron,  likewife  called 
Robert's  plaintain  in  Pcnnfylvania,  is  defcribcd  by  Dr.  Schoeph  thus, 
**  radix  repcns ;  folia  radicalia  ovata,  bafi  aitenuata,  dentata  denti- 
bus  paucis  a  medio  ad  apicem  glanduliferis,  obtula,  pilofa,  venia 
paucis.  Scapus  bhi;icialis,  pedali?,  ftriatus,  villofu?,  uniilorus,  &'c. 
&c."  Dr.  Otto,  a  refpeftable  prai'iitioner,  informed  him,  that  the 
hcib  ought  to  be  given  in  a  pleutiiiil  dccoftion,  and  alfo  applied 
vith  the  root  to  the  wound.  The  herb  of  folidago  n^Jj-ga  aurea^ 
golden  rod,  is  ufed  in  the  fimc  manner.*  The  root  of  aletris  fa-> 
rinofa  is  taken  in  powder,  or  bruifcd  and  ftecped  in  liquor ;  thia 
root  i=!  called  ftar-rout,  blazing  flar,  devil's  bit,  and  greatly  eftecmcd 
bjth  by  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  feveral  States  for  many  qua- 
lirieD.f  The  polygala  Senega  is  well  known.  The  plantain  of  Negro 
Csfar  we  jnil  meiaion,  with  a  wifli  that  an  authentic  account  could 
be  obtained  of  the  experiments  for  which  he  obtained  a  public  re-< 
w.ird.  Many  credible  teftimonies  agree  in  the  fadl,  that  the  Indians 
have  extraordinary  (!;ill  in  curing  the  bites  of  lerpcnts;  but  whether 
any  fpecitic  nniidote  is  k?iov;n  appears  doubtful  :  the  plants  in  ufe 
;«^t,  however,  as  powerful  fndorifics  and  abforbents :  a  narrative  oi\ 
this  lubjed  would  here  be  too  prolix  for  our  plan, 

ticliO«'ji!i  lielirlics  ii  ns  fiirfidi,  r^dicc  atnar,-) ;  Bartram  as  "  having  flcnder  purple 
flalKS,  rilii  «;  .'i  foot  hi^h,  with  1  fpike  of  tine  yc-How  flowers,  for  near  one-third  part 
vi  the  length  ui  the  plant,"  fays  it  is  much  cxtollcJ. 

f  B.iitr.im  f,,caks  ot  it  piiniipally  as  a  <«  remedy  in  grievous  pains  of  the  howels;'* 
and  lays,  it  Ins  a  ftalW  eighteen  inclics  long,  with  a  fine  fpike  of  white  flowers  <''X 
inches  in  Icn^ih,  hio9  uing  h  June,  and  ^rosvi  :;i  plentifully  in  the  back  parts  of  th» 
C9nnn}\ 
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Of  late  years  niadncfs  of  dogs  has  been  more  frequent ;  the 
fvvertia  diffonnis,  recommended  by  Clayton,  fliouid  be  tried.* 

In  the  I'earch  of  ne.v  medicines,  fpicy  trees  and  bahny  evcr-grecns 
are  particularly  inviting.  The  fwamps  of  the  low  country  abound 
in  plants  of  aroiintic  fecnt  ;  the  magnolia  glauca,  fo  frequcat  in 
them,  feem?  to  hold  out  her  fragrant  lilies  and  crimibn  beniei:  to 
the  flieleton-prey  of  Stygian  vapours  ;  probably  her  lovely  lifters  are 
alfo  compafllonatc.t 

Indigenous  clculents  claim  attention   in   feveral  vicu";.      Thofe 
roots,  herbs,  grains  and  barks,  that  in  cafe  of  need  can  fupport  lilc, 
may  be  ufeful  to  travellers  in  the   wlldcrnefs,  and  to  troops  that 
carry  on  an  Indian  war;  the  lavages  n;ake  this  ufc  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  elm,  and  the  roots  of  aialia  nudkaulls.     The  fillr.ds  of 
many  kinds,  gathered  in  divers  parts  of  the  country  during  fpring, 
iliould  be  generally  known.     Several  wild  fruits  might  be  improved 
by    culture,     as    walnuts,    crab-apples,    papawf,    annofia,    plums, 
grapes,  perfimons,  honey Aozn^^  gUditJta  triacant/jos ;  feme  perfons 
have  planted  orchards  of  this  and  made  plenty  of  metheglin  from 
the  I'weet  pods.     Wliile  the  fugar  maple  is  of  late  juftly  valued,  its 
kindred  alfo  merit  more  attention :  we  are  credibly  informed,  that 
in  Canada  equally  good  fugar  is  made  from  the  weaker  juice  of  the 
red  maple,  a  tree  that  abounds  through  all  the  States.     The  ch'.fnut 
oak  is  faid  by  Schoeph  to  yield  in  fpring  a  copious  agreeable  drink  ; 
other  trees  may  have  fiinihu  faps.     Aromatic  plants  defervc  notice  : 
the  barks  of  young  fafl'afras  Z\\\<\  oi  cahca>!thus  Jloridus  X  much  re- 
i'emble  cinnamon  :  the  acorns  calamus  is  tinder  name  of  fpice-wort, 
ufed  in  jMaflachuictts.    The  plants  ufcd  as  tea  in  divers  parts  de- 
fervc examination  :  the  cajjine^  called  South  fea  tea  tree,  is  obfeurely 
known,  but  has  long  been  famous  among  the  Indians. § 

Many  vegetable  die;  are  already  in  i;fe,  both  among  the  Indians 
and  the  inhabitants  ;  ioaic  of  them  arc  alio  recorded  by  writers,  but 
a  collection  of  icattered  praftice,  and  a  lelettion  of  the  beft  in  every 
kind,  areyet  wantCvl.  in  this  branch,  the  praftice  of  other  countries 
may  aUo  be  adopted  :    thus   the  rhus  to.^icodendron  verm'x,  varnilh 


■'■  Sec  Gron.  Virgini.n. 

f  Serpent.  Virg.  Sariiiparilla,  &c.  wan:-,  no  mcr.tinn  ;  feveral  cnnncit  here  find  room. 

"^   Called  Carolina  ailfpicc. 

§  They  c.'.ll  it  yauj'  in,  nr.d  drink  un  in'f'^fion  ol'  the  leaves  in  c-ipiou:  Jr.ui-'iir», 
loch  as  a  dietetic  and  inebriating.  It  jruw:-  i.tai  li.c  L:*  i:i  the  Icutt-.trn  iintc,  itu  uv 
twelve  feet  hi^h. 

tree. 


i 
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Tree,  poifon  afli,  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  valuable  fpecies  of 
Japan.* 

Saps,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  may  be  ufefiil  in  a  variety  of 
inodes ;  for  example— The  roots  of  aefculus  pavia,  fcarlet  borfe 
chefnuty  and  of  jucca  filamentofa,  Jilk  grafs^  are  ufed  for  foapjf 
chefiiuts  can  be  prepared  for  the  fame  ufe.  The  tv/o  kinds  of  ffiyrica', 
candle  beny  myrtle,  are  known  :  the  meli  i  au.cilaracb  grows  in  the 
fonth,  under  the  name  of  head  tree,  but  its  berries  are  not  yet  in  ufc 
for  tallow,  as  in  Japan. ;j:  The  afclepias,  caW^A  Jilknveed,  has  a  fine 
white  dov/n  in  its  ])ods,  which  in  Maflachufetts  is  carded  and  fpurt. 
into  very  good  wick-yarn.  While  oaks  abound,  an  extraft  of  their 
barks  might,  as  an  article  in  tanning,  be  a  valuable  export. 

Vegetable  medicines  for  cattle  are  very  intercfting  ;  a  critical  com- 
parifon  of  European  treatifes,  with  what  is  Written  and  praftifed 
in  Ameri'ja,  will  point  out  the  beft. 

The  beauties  of  the  American  flora  are  yet  difplayed  only  to  thofe 
admirers,  who  have  fought  them,  in  fields  and  woods,  from  fpring 
to  autumn,  in  northern  and  fouthern  climes,  in  the  grand  magni- 
flora  and  the  humble  lily  of  the  valley.  Many  of  the  wild  flov/ers 
would  adorn  gardens,  and  embellifli  groves  and  meadows :  but  a 
great  part  of  thefe  arc  known  only  in  their  native  places,  and  fome 
have  not  even  obtained  a  vernacular  name.  Flowery  flirubs  are  gra- 
dually coming  into  more  notice ;  and  fome  of  the  fineft  will  endure 
the  winter  of  Pennfylvania;  the  chionanthus,  fnoi.v  drop,  fr'"S^ 
tree,  calycanthus  floridus,  bignonia  raduans,  trumpet  flower,  and  the 
beautiful  Franklinia,  all  grow  well  near  Philadelphia. §  Several  of 
the  trees  moft  agreeable  by  foliage,  bloom  or  lofty  growth,  have  a 
ilpcntaneous  wide  range,  and  others  will,  under  a  Ikilful  hand,  pafs 
their  natural  limits.  |1 


*  By  the  tnvclr,  of  Prof.  I'liunbere:,  wr  find  r;re.-\i;  analogy  between  J.-.pan  and 
Jlortli-Anicilc.n  :  thus  the  pcrlnnon  jjrows  there  :  the  cones  of  the  alJcr arc  in  com- 
mon ule  for  black  dye. 

•(•   They  grow  hi  the  foulhcrn  States. 

X  An  oil  is  prcfllvl  which  bfcouies  equally  folid  with  tallow.     Thunhirg, 

II  The  hif}  is  in  Mr.  Bartram's  parden  from  (ittccn  to  twenty  ftet  higTi,  and  has 
tit)  been  iiii.clcJ  wiih  five  fevcre  winters  within  twelve  years,  tlioiigh  its  native 
phice  is  Georgia.  1  h:  flowers  are  large  and  fragrant,  with  lily-like  petala,  and  a  tuft 
of  gold-coloured  ftamina. 

fl  Bignonia  catalpn  flourilhcs  in  and  b;yond  Pennfylvania, 

9,  Our 
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Our  remarks  on  the  animal  domains  flvUl  begin  with  tlic  I'mall 
tribes,  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  do  remarkable  mifchief.  The  Hcf- 
fian  fly  has  for  feveral  years  made  great  havoc  in  the  wheat  fields 
through'allthe'middleStatcs,*  and  the  canker  worms,  caterpillars,  and 
other  vermine,  lay  wafte  the  orchards ;  fome  remedies  will  hopefully 
refult  from  the  inquiries,  of  late,  begun  in  feveral  places.  Hofts 
of  locufts  fome  years  infeil:  the  woods,  and  caufe  confiderable 
damage  by  devouring  the  leaves  of  trees  over  large  diftrlfts,  many  ot 
which  dec;:y  when  thus  expofed  to  the  burning  fun  ;  they  lie  in  the 
ground  for  a  period  of  yerus,  not  yet  afccrtaincd  ;  appear  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fpring,  when  the  oaks  are  in  perfeft  foliage,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  difappear.f 

Venomous  infects  are  rare,  and  obfcurcly  known,  as  they  fcem 
confined  to  the  woods.  A  fpecies  of  thefe,  called  mountain  fpider, 
that  haunts  the  inner  parts  of  the  fouthern  States,  is  laid  to  be  large, 
ftrong  enough  to  take  fmall  birds  in  the  net,  and  by  his  fling  to 
produce  violent  pains  at  the  heart,  inflammations  with  alternate  cold 
fvveats,  tremors,  fren/.y,  and  death,  if  proper  cure  is  not  obtained. 
In  the  middle  State  there  is  a  black  fpider,  whofe  bite  caufes  great 
pains  and  a  tranfient  blindnefs,  but  is  not  mortal.  A  large  ant, 
with  a  long  fling,  common  in  Maryland  and  farther  fouth,  is  alio 
very  noxious. 

Among  the  handfome  infedls  of  America,  the  fire  fly  is  the  firfl ; 
thoufands  of  thefe  illumine  the  fummer  nights,  and  by  their  gam- 
bols in  the  air,  prefent  a  fliy  full  of  falling  flars ;  +  but  the  Ameri- 
cans know  not  where  thefe  lamps  are  hid  in  the  long  winter  nights. 

A  flriking  mechanifm  is  remarkable  in  the  horn  beetles  of  various 
kinds,  and  efpecially  in  the  wood  fawer,  who  with  two  curve  in- 
wardly dentated  prongs,  can  cut  oft'  fmall  twigs  of  trees.  We 
venture  to  add  a  zoophyton  in  the  Ohio  country,  which  alternately 


•*  Neftling  in  tlic  joints  of  thcflalks,  they  bite  it  off  before  the  grain  is  ripe. 

•f-  They  fcem  to  extend  far,  as  many  hundred  acres  upon  the  Ohio  arc  fiiJ  to  he- 
fpoliated  by  them  ;  yet  is  their  depredation  local  and  varying,  fo  that  different  parts 
have  their  turn  ;  th?y  werr-  in  Pennfylvania  eighty  years  ago,  and  with  the  fame  qua- 
lities, as  wc  find  by  old  Swediih  records,  which  alfo  add  tiiat  the  Indians  fed  upon 
them. 

J  Thunberg  dcfcribes  tjiofe  of  J.'^pan  in  the  fame  manner,  under  the  name  of  hw^jirit 
Jafonica, 
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is  vegetable  and  aiuinai.*  But  without  fuch  extraordinary  phasnor 
menoii,  the  economy  of  the  numerous  little  animals  13  wonderful 
enDUgh  to  awaken  our  attention,  efpecially  in  this  cpuntry,  where  if 
is  yet  unexplored. 

Thirty  or  forty  fpecies  of  fnakes  are  counted,  but  feveral  are  very 
imperfedly  known,  efj)ecially  thofe  which  are  rare  or  local.  The 
horn  fnake  is  now  feldom  feen,  but  many  accounts  agree,  that  the 
fpur  of  his  tall  is  fo  vencmous,  as  to  kill  young  trees,  if  by  accident  it 
ftrikes  them.  The  king  fnake  of  the  fouth  is  not  feen,  we  believe, 
far  north.  The  double-headed  fnake  may  be  a  monftroys  produc- 
tion ;  but  two  fpecimens  of  it  are  found  in  New-England,  and  twp 
more  are  now  in  Mr.  Peale's  mufeum  :  that  fome  kinds  of  ferpents 
charm  birds  and  fquirrels  is  a  faft,  but  in  what  manner  we  know  not. 
Fortunately  the  fmaller  number  is  venomous,  but  which  fpecies 
fliould  be  avoided,  h  an  interefting  queflion ;  tliough  the  green  fnake, 
imperceptible  in  the  grafs,  is  harmlefs,  fome  that  pccafxonally  come 
near  houles,  are  not  fo. 

On  quadrupeds  in  general,  two  inquiries  are  interefting ;  what  is 
the  fpecific  difference  from  thofe  of  the  fame  genus  in  the  eaftera 
world  ?  And  how  doth  the  fame  fpecies  vary  in  America  under  dif- 
ferent latitudes  ?  In  the  firfl  the  tygers  and  panthers  require  particu- 
lar notice ;  in  the  fecond  the  bear,  which  frequents  the  interior  coun- 
try from  north  to  fouth ;  and  the  panther,  which  has  alfo  a  wide 
range.  Among  thofe  peculiar  to  North-America,  the  moofe  deer  is 
yer,  we  believe,  undefcribed,  and  known  to  few  perfons  below  the 
fouth  of  Canada.f  The  opolTum,  common  in  America,  and  long 
Jcnovvn  for  finguUrities,  is  yet  unexplored  in  the  greateft  of  all,  to 
u'it,  that  the  female  breeds  her  young  at  her  teats  within  the  falfe 


*  This  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  roJlorofthe  Swcdilh  churches 
in  Pennfylvania,  by  a  refpciflable  milTionary,  who  had  long  been  imong  the  Indians, 
and  had  feen  this  aniind,  but  would  not  have  his  name  mentioned>  as  the  matter  may 
appear  incredible;  it  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  after  having  crawled  about  the 
woods,  is  fixed  ill  the  ground,  becoming  a  plant  with  a  ftcm  through  its  mouth,  &c. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  vegetable  fly  of  Dominica,  that  huries  itfelf  in  the  ground,  dies, 
and  fairings  up  like  a  young  coffee  plant,  for  which  it  is  oftctv  miftaken,  until  the  roo| 
lipon  examination  is  found  to  be  the  head,  feet,  and  body  of  the  animal.  See  ihfNam 
tural  }]if,t)y  of  Domi/iic»,  iy  T/i^inas  j^ltuM^,  fublijhed  ^i^^l' 

+  Some  years  ago  one  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  j  it  is  a  large  animal  with  very 
ihit^h  fore  legs,  a  fbort  neck,  &c. 
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belly :  many  perfons  in  diftant  quarters  aflert  they  have  feen  them 
adhering  to  the  teats  when  fmall  as  a  pea.  The  vafl:  mammoth  is 
perhaps  yet  ftalking  through  the  weftern  wildernefs ;  but  if  he  is  no 
tnore,  his  remains  (hould  be  carefully  gathered,  and  attempts  made 
to  find  A  whole  fkeleton  of  this  gicnt,  to  whom  the  elephant  is  but  a 
calf. 

The  great  herds  of  buffaloes  in  the  weftern  country  are  a  valuable 
national  pofTeflion,  a  wanton  deftruftion  of  them  fliould  be  checked, 
and  trial  of  domeftication  would,  perhaps,  be  both  practicable  and 
ufeful. 

The  great  number  of  birds  in  the  old  fettlements  have  been  defcribed, 
but  ma'^  [uivocally,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  is  in  gene- 
1  'Cry  1:  '.  The  Americani.  ^''  -id  not  indifcreetly  dcftroy  thofe 
deemed  of  no  value ;  who  knows  what  part  is  afligned  to  them  in  the 
economy  of  nature  ?  J*erhaps  the  numerous  tribes  of  woodpeckers 
fave  many  trees  from  dtftruftive  worms.  As  to  the  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental birds,  they  demand  proteftion  againft  licentious  and  greedy 
tyranny ;  the  beautiful  and  melodious  birds  diminifli  faft,  and  the 
turkeys,  once  fo  abundant,  have  long  ago  been  drove  into  the  remote 
woods. 

General  knowledge  of  the  fifhes  of  America  is  very  limited  and 
confufed :  of  thofe  in  the  weftern  waters  we  have  only  reports  ; 
there  never  has  been  from  eye  witnefs  a  tolerable  account  of  the  cat 
fifti,  that  weighs  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  proper 
in  fifli  ponds  cannot  be  feledted  without  knowing  what  kind  of  water, 
food,  &c.  they  require. 

Natural  hiftory  demands  cfteem  from  American  feminaries  of 
learning ;  and  honorary  degrees  in  this  purfiiit  would  be  much  better 
bellowed  than  on  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  the  only  good  df  which  isj 
to  increafe  the  privilege  of,  and  beget  a  blind  veneration  for  a  clafs  of 
men  who  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  fociety  by  nothing  but  their 
iuperior  piety  and  Virtue :  the  principal  feminaries  fliould  immedi- 
ately form  botanical  gardens,  on  a  plan  fo  liberal  as  gradually  to  re- 
ceive all  the  trees,  (hrubs,  and  plants  moft  valuable  in  every  refpeft. 
Mufcums  arfe  alfo  very  important,  for  exhibition  of  both  Dative 
and  foreign  productions.*      Finally,    it  is   fieceiTary   to  fix  ge- 

*  That  oi  Mr.  Peale  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  is  by  his  lau- 
dable cars  coming  into  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  merits  the  public  pa- 
tronage. 
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ncral  names  for  every  vegetable  and  animal  of  public  utility,  that  great 
numbers  may  receive  and  impart  information. 

METFOROLOCICAL   INQUIRIES. 

Changes  in    the  ntmofphere   have  fuch  important  confequencW 
on  the  affairs  of  human  life,  that  the  art  of  prognofticating  them  is 
very  beneficial.    It  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great  alTi- 
duity  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  ferics  of  obfeivations  will 
gradually  form  a  fyftem  that  may  at  leaft  unite  probable  conjedtures 
^vith  much  certain  knowledge.     Several  circumftances  of  the  United 
States  point  out  correfponding  inquiries— they  are  fubjeft  to  fudden 
gufts  of  wind,  and  fome  tornados  that  rapidly  pafs  over  a  fpace  of 
one  or  two  hundred  miles :  from  the  beginning  of  fpring  till  the 
fctting  in  of  winter,  thefe  occafion  many  unhappy  accidents  on  their 
extenfive  coafts  and  ample  navigable  rivers.     Their  tranfient  flrokes 
are,  however,  not  comparable  to  thofe  fevere  ftorms  that  generally  vlfit 
the  Americans  two  or  three  times  in  that  fcafon  :  after  thefe,  the  ga- 
zettes announce  numerous  deplorable  fliipwrecks,  and  other  difafleis ; 
coming  from  the  eaft  with  heavy  rains,  they  generally  caufe  inunda- 
tions,  which  overflow  a  vaft  extent  of  meadow  grounds,   on  the 
lengthy  rivers  and  winding  creeks,  and  fometimes  damage  wharfs 
and  ftores  of  commercial  towns.     A  forefight  of  all  thefe  would 
enable  them  to  elude  their  fury :  veflels  might  flay  in  port,  or  feek  a 
llielter ;  merchandife  might  be  fecured ;  the  hay  might  be  removed, 
and  the  cattle,  which  fometimes  perifhes  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the 
V;ater.    In  funimer  the  fudden  gufts  happen  generally  towards  even- 
ing, after  a  fultry  calm  for  fome  hours :  when  attended  with  thunder 
and  rain,  warning  is  given  by  the  rifing  clouds:  thofe  with  a  clear 
Iky  are  lefs  frequent,  and  preceded  only  by  light  eddies  in  the  air  for 
fome  minutes.    The  tornados  are  probably  announced  by  fome  re- 
markable fymptoms,  though  their  happily  rare  occurrences  has  pre- 
vented attention  ;  the  air  is,  we  believe,  very  fultry  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  on  the  lafV,  fomewhat  hazy  with  tremulous  light  breezes 
from  the  weft.    The  eafterly  ftorms  are  ufliered  in  by  the  gra- 
dual thickening  of  the  clouds  and  increafe  of  the  wind  for  many 
hours. 

The  irregularity  of  the  feafoi.s  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  bufl- 
nefs  of  focial  life ;  the  fallacious  appearance  of  an  early  fpring  often 
invites  the  hufbandman  and  gardener  to  planting  and  lowing, 
r  hich  will  be  injured  by  fevere  froits  and  cold  rains.   The  beginning 
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•f  winter  varies  nlfo  by  fcveral  weeks :  after  the  firft  of  Deccmlier, 
iriild  vvcath'.T  is  often  changed  into  cold,  that  within  two  or  three  days 
Jills  the  rivers  of  the  nortlicrn  and  middle  vStntes  with  ice,  by  which 
vellels  outward  bound  are  df^tained,  and  thofe  coming  on  the  coaft 
futter  feverely.     A  greater  dirad\  antage  of  this  variation  is,  uncer- 
tainty of  the  feeding  tiiu'=',  on  which  niucli  dcpendj  the  future  crop  ; 
if  it  is  too  early,  the  luxuriaixc  of  autumnal  vegetation  exhaufls  the 
root ;  if  too  l;Ue,  it  cannot  acquire  fiiliicicnf  firnmefsto  bear  the  frofl:. 
The  Americans  luivc  two  pro:^nofiirs  of  winter  which  are  founded  in 
nature  :  the  luii-ration  of  wild  geefe  fiiows  that  the  northern  waters 
are  freezing,  and  that  they  m;iy  cxpcft  fcvcre  north-v/cfterly  wind; : 
abundance  of  min,  by  cooling  tli'i  jiir  and  wetting  the  earth,  prepares 
both   for  the  impvL-llion  of  the  fiofla;  iriin  aHng  number  of  par- 
tridges, p'.ieafauV     and  other  gioiind   birds   in   the   popuhn-i  |)arlf, 
with  the  appearance  of  bears,  d;>ih  alio  indicate  that  the  weftern 
wood:  are  already  cc.vtred  with  fnow.     Mild  winters  are  always  fnc- 
ceeded  by  co'd  fpiiiigs.     F.arly  thunder  is  a  fure  token  of  immediate 
cold  weather  foi'  a  week  or  two.     The  progrefs  of  the  vernal  feafon 
would  n-.oll  probably  appear  fioin  an  accurate  Crt/i'«</^//</w  Flora i 
the  bloom  .ind  folia'inn  of  Ibme  trees  being  unfolded,  not  by  an  occa- 
fional  warnv.h  of  the  air,  but  by  a  gradual  penetration  of  the  heat  to 
their  aleep  root--,  proves  at  leaft  an  afcendancy  of  the  vernal  tempera- 
ture not  ciUily  overcome  by  the  northerly  gales. 

The  fudden  alterations  of  cold  and  heat  throughout  the  year, 
would  often  be  lefs  injurious  to  liealth,  by  forefeeing  them  :  general 
rules  are  thefe,  excellive  warmth  for  the  feafon  feldom  continues 
above  a  few  days,  and  quickly  changes  into  the  opjionte  extreme ; 
fine  days  in  winter,  fpring,  and  latter  part  of  autumn  are  iniiuedi- 
atejy  fnccecdcd  by  cold  and  wet,  rain  or  fnow,  according  to  fcafuii 
and  latitude;  v^herefors  they  are  called  weather  breeders. 
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